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terms,  as  "  a  ffloomy  and  unprosperous  period."  The  events  which 
stamped  it  with  such  a  cnaracter  were  principally  the  severe 
financial  crisis,  which  produced  wide-spread  distress  and  commer- 
cial embarrassment ;  the  cattle  plague,  which,  though  apparently 
declining,  was  by  no  means  extinguished ;  and  the  outbred^  of  the 
Fenian  insurrection  in  Ireland,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  deep- 
seated  disease  in  the  body  politic  of  that  country ; — ^the  disturbances 
occasioned  by  the  Reform  agitation  in  England,  the  riots  in  Hyde- 
park,  and  popular  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
had  likewise  contributed  to  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  dis- 
trust. Superadded  to  these  calamities  was  the  loss  occasioned  by  a 
partially  deficient  harvest,  together  with  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
nigh  price  of  provisions,  especially  of  animal  food.  The  shadow  of 
these  calamities  naturally  fell  upon  the  commencement  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  aflTorded  ground  for  some  anxiety  in  forecasting 
its  prospects.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  long-standing  and^ 
still  unsettled  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  formed  another 
element  of  perplexity  and  solicitude.  It  was  still  uncertain,  when 
the  time  for  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  approached,  whether 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  would  venture  on  the  experiment  of 
a  Reform  Bill,  or  would  attempt  to  entrench  themselves  in  a  Con- 
servative policy  of  resistance  to  constitutional  innovations.  In  any 
event,  the  difficulties  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  various  parties  concerned  would  acquiesce,  did 
not  appear  less  formidable  at  the  present  time,  after  the  repeated 
disappointments  and  recent  failures  of  similar  attempts.  More- 
over, the  position  in  which  the  Government  actually  stood,  com- 
manding only  a  minority  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did 
not  seem  to  promise  well  for  energetic  measures  or  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  It  was  only  from  the 
divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  opposite  party,  that  those  in  power 
derived  strength ;  and  it  needed  very  adroit  and  skilful  manage- 
ment on  their  part  to  secure  an  efiectual  concert  among  their  own 
supporters,  and  to  maintain  the  state  of  disunion  among  their 
opponents.  It  was  therefore  with  much  uncertainty,  and  rather 
in  an  anxious  than  sanguine  frame  of  mind,  that  the  public  awaited 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  the  disclosures  of 
Ministerial  policy  which  it  usually  produces. 

The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  which  day  Her  Majesty,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her 
loyal  subjects,  emerged  from  the  seclusion  that  she  had  so  long 
maintained,  and  opened  her  Parliament  in  person;  addressing  them, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  following 
speech :  — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen : 

"  In  again  recurring  to  your  advice  and  assistance,  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  my  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  on  a 
friendly  and  satisfactory  footing. 
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"I  hope  tliat  the  termination  of  the  war  in  which  Prassia, 
Austria,  and  Italy  have  been  engaged,  may  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace  in  Europe. 

"  I  have  suggested  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
mode  by  which  questions  pending  between  the  two  countries 
arising  out  of  the  civil  war  may  receive  an  amicable  solution,  and 
which,  if  met,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  will 
remove  all  grounds  of  possible  misunderstanding,  and  promote 
relations  of  cordial  friendship. 

"  The  war  between  Spain  and  the  Republics  of  Chili  and  Peru 
still  continues;  the  good  offices  of  my  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  having  failed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  If  either  by  agreement  between  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  by  the  mediation  of  any  other  friendly  power,  peace  shall 
be  restored,  the  object  which  I  have  had  in  view  will  be  equally 
attained. 

"  Dis(H)ntent  prevailing  in  some  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
has  broken  out  in  actual  insurrection  in  Crete.  In  common  with 
my  allies,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
I  have  abstained  from  any  active  interference  in  these  internal 
disturbances  ;  but  our  joint  efforts  have  been  directed  to  bringing 
about  improved  relations  between  the  Porte  and  its  Christian 
subjects,  not  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan. 

"  The  protracted  negotiations  which  arose  out  of  the  acceptance, 
by  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem,  of  the  Government  of  the 
I)anubian  Principalities,  have  been  happily  terminated  by  an 
arrangement  to  which  the  Porte  has  given  its  ready  adhesion,  and 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  powers, 
signitaries  of  the  Treaty  of  1866. 

"  Resolutions  in  favour  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  have  been  passed  by 
their  several  Legislatures ;  and  delegates  duly  authorized,  and  repre- 
senting all  classes  of  colonial  party  and  opinion,  have  concurred  in 
the  conditions  upon  which  such  an  union  may  be  best  effected.  In 
accordance  with  their  wishes,  a  Bill  will  be  submitted  to  you  which, 
by  the  consolidation  of  colonial  interest  and  resources,  will  give 
strength  to  the  several  provinces  as  members  of  the  same  empire, 
and  animated  by  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  same  Sovereign. 

"  I  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  calamity  of  famine  has 
pressed  heavily  on  my  subjects  in  some  parts  of  India.  Instructions 
were  issued  to  my  Government  in  that  country  to  make  the  utmost 
exertions  to  mitigate  the  distress  which  prevailed  during  the  autumn 
of  last  year.  The  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  has,  since  that 
time,  materially  improved  the  condition  of  the  suffering  districts. 

*'  The  persevering  efforts  and  unscrupulous  assertions  of  treason- 
able conspirators  abroad  have,  during  the  last  autumn,  excited 
the  hopes  of  some  disaffected  persons  in  Ireland,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  loyal  population ;  but  the  firm,  yet  temperate 
exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Executive,  and  the  hostility 
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manifested  against  the  conspiracy  by  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds, 
have  greatly  tended  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  have  rendered 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity.  I  trust 
that  you  may  consequently  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  exceptional  legislation  for  that  part  of  my  do- 
minions. 

'*  I  acknowledge,  with  deep  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  the 
great  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cholera,  and  in  the 
pestilence  which  has  attacked  our  cattle ;  but  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  the  latter  in  some  foreign  countries,  and  its  occasional 
reappearance  in  this,  will  still  render  necessary  some  special 
measures  of  precaution ;  and  I  trust  that  the  visitation  of  the 
former  will  lead  to  increased  attention  to  those  sanitary  measures 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  preventive. 

**  Estimating  as  of  the  highest  importance  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water,  I  have  directed  the  issue  of  d  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  permanently  securing  such  a 
supply  for  the  metropolis,  and  for  the  principal  towns  in  densely- 
peopled  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  I  have  directed  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid 
before  you.  They  have  been  prepared  with  a  due  regard  to 
economy,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  service. 

"  You  will,  I  am  assured,  give  your  ready  assent  to  a  moderate 
expenditure,  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  my  soldiers,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  efficient  Army  of  Reserve. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : 

"  Your  attention  will  again  be  called  to  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament;  and  I  trust  that  your 
deliberations,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  mutual 
forbearance,  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which,  without 
unduly  disturbing  the  balance  of  political  power,  shall  freely  extend 
the  elective  franchise. 

"  The  frequent  occurrence  of  disagreements  between  employers  of 
labour  and  their  workmen,  causing  much  private  suffering  and  public 
loss,  and  occasionally  leading,  as  is  alleged,  to  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence,  has  induced  me  to  issue  a  Commission  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  upon,  the  organization  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  other  associa- 
tions, whether  of  workmen  or  employers,  with  power  to  suggest 
any  improvement  of  the  law  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Application 
will  be  made  to  you  for  parliamentary  powers  which  will  be 
necessary  to  make  this  inquiry  effective. 

"  I  have  directed  Bills  to  be  laid  before  you  for  the  extension  of 
the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  other  trades 
specially  reported  on  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  employment 
of  children  ;  and  for  the  better  regulation,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  Acts,  of  workshops  where  women  and  children  are 
largely  employed. 
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/  "The  condition  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  has  attracted  my 
serious  attention.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  supply  of  seamen 
is  deficient ;  and  the  provisions  for  their  health  and  discipline  on 
board  ship  are  imperfect.  Measures  will  be  submitted  to  you  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  important  service. 
I  "  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  relaxations  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  Navigation  Laws  of  France.  I  have  expressed  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  my  readiness  to  submit  to  Parliament 
a  proposal  for  the  extinction,  on  equitable  terms,  of  the  exemptions 
from  local  charges  on  shipping  which  are  still  enjoyed  by  a  limited 
number  of  individuals  in  British  ports  ;  aud  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has,  in  anticipation  of  this  step,  already  admitted  British  ships  to 
the  advantage  of  the  new  law.  A  Bill  upon  this  subject  will 
forthwith  be  laid  before  you. 

"  A  Bill  will  also  be  submitted  to  you  for  making  better  provision 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  affiiirs  of  Railway  Companies  which  are 
unable  'to  meet  their  engagements. 

"  Measures  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  sick  and  other  poor  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  a  redistri- 
bution of  some  of  the  charges  for  relief  therein. 

"Your  attention  will  also  be  called  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Bankruptcy ;  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Courts  of  Probate 
and  Divorce  and  Admiralty ;  and  to  the  means  of  disposing,  with 
greater  despatch  and  frequency,  of  the  increasing  business  in 
the  superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  at  the  Assizes. 

"The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  have 
engaged  my  anxious  attention ;  and  a  Bill  will  be  brought  before 
you  which,  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  property,  will 
offer  direct  encouragement  to  occupiiers  of  land  to  improve  their 
holdings,  and  provide  a  simple  mode  of  obtaining  compensation  for 
permanent  improvements. 

"I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  these  and  other 
measures  which  will  be  brought  before  you ;  and  I  pray  that  your 
labours  may,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  my  people." 

The  debates  which  took  place  in  both  Houses  upon  the  Address 
proposed  in  answer  to  the  above  Speech,  were  of  a  somewhat  tame 
and  unexciting  character.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  moved 
by  Earl  Beauchamp,  who  passed  in  review  the  several  topics  re- 
ferred to  by  Her  Majesty,  expressing  especial  satisfaction  at  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Government  to  arrange  existing  diffi- 
culties with  the  United  States,  approving  the  course  adopted  to 
defeat  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  commending  the  measures 
taken  and  proposed  to  check  the  cattle  disease,  and  to  prevent  the 
renewed  outbreak  of  cholera.  He  hoped  that  the  long-pending 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would  obtain  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  solution  ;  but  he  regarded  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  trade  and  labour  as  of  even  greater  urgency,  and  trusted  that 
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the  inquirieB  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  Trades'  Unions  would 
be  productive  of  general  advantage. 

Liord  Delamere,  in  seconding  the  Address,  briefly  glanced  at  the 
various  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Speech,  and  Ti»ore  particularly 
dwelt  upon  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  which  he  cordially 
approved.  The  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  was  one  of  long 
standing,  and  requiring  immediate  settlement ;  and  it  was  one 
which  could  be  very  properly  dealt  with  by  a  Government  whose 
head  was  not  only  an  Irish  proprietor,  but  a  landlord  who  had 
ever  been  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  After  some 
remarks  upon  Trades'  Unions,  the  original  objects  of  which  he 
approved,  but  whose  coercive  operations  he  condemned,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  subject  of  Reform.  He  thought  that  the 
people  had  spoken  out  decidedly  upon  the  question,  and  he  thought 
the  time  was  favourable  for  the  consideration  of  a  Reform  Bill. 
The  extent  of  such  a  measure  was  a  question  for  discussion,  but  he 
believed  that  Parliament  would  support  the  Government  in  carry- 
ing any  well-considered  scheme  which  proposed  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  increased  spread  of 
education  and  political  knowledge. 

Lord  Russell,  contenting  himself  with  a  passing  reference  to  the 
items  of  foreign  policy  alluded  to  in  the  Speech,  addressed  himself 
to  the  paragraph  relating  to  Reform,  from  which  he  inferred  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  speedily  to  introduce  a 
Bill  dealing  with  that  subject.  He  imputed  to  the  leaders  of  the 
present  Government  that  they  had  in  former  Sessions  resisted  all 
propositions  to  lower  the  borough  franchise,  and  had  met  the 
moderate  Bill  proposed  by  the  late  Government  unfairly  and  dis- 
ingenuously. After  vindicating  the  separation  of  the  question  of 
the  franchise  from  that  of  the  redistribution  of  seats,  which,  he 
contended,  would  have  impeded  and  delayed  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  Lord  Russell  promised  to  consider  upon  its  merits  any 
Bill  which  the  Government  should  propose,  and  would  rejoice  to 
support  one  which  should  confer  the  franchise  upon  a  large  body 
of  the  artisans  of  the  country  who  are  well  qualified  to  possess  it. 
Any  delusive  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  he  denounced  aa 
only  tending  to  foster  agitation  for  manhood  suffrage,  which  few 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  at  present  were  disposed 
to  support. 

Lord  Derby  declined  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  Reform 
propositions  that  had  been  made  since  1832,  and  contented  himself 
with  announcing  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would, 
within  a  very  few  days,  state  the  course  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  Reform  question.  He  however  must 
suggest  to  the  House  that  any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question  must  fail,  unless  it  were  approached  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation.  "  If,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  **  we 
desire  to  see  the  representation  of  the  country  placed  upon  a  sound 
basis ;  if  we  desire  to  see  a  settlement  of  the  question,  which  I  will 
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(  not  say  shall  be  final,  but  which  shall  render  unnecessary  and 
■    improbable  any  fiirther  agitation  upon  the  subject  for  a  very  con- 
I    siderable  time ;  then,  I   say,   this  object  cannot  be  attained  by 
making  the  question  one  of  party  and  political  strife  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  office  or  Parliamentary  majorities.    The  question 
must  be  examined  in  a  fair,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate  spirit ; 
we  must  be  prepared  to  give  and  take ;  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  each  other's  views,  and,  above  all  things,  to  cast  away  all 
party  objects,  and  be  quite  free  from  mere  political  strife.     I  am 
speaking  from  the  deepest  convictions  of  my  mind,  when  I  say  that 
there  is  no  possible  Government  in  this  country  that  can  at  the 
present  time  carry  a  Reform  Bill.     The  noble  earl  (Russell)  tried 
to  do  so  last  year,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  majority  with  him 
when  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  Government  was  re- 
quired, and  that  no  Government  was  ever  justified,  in  bringing 
forward  a  Reform  Bill  unless  it  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  carry  it.     I  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  noble  earl,  but  I  say 
that  in  the  present  state  of  parties  no  Government  can  hope  to 
carry,  by  their  own  separate  and  distinct  exertions,  such  a  Reform 
Bill  as  would  in  their  view  be  most  desirable  ;  and  I  repeat  that, 
if  this  question  is  to  be  settled,  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  forbearance,  and  not  by  bandying  recriminations.  Although 
I  cannot  commend  the  noble  earl  for  accuracy  in  reference  to  his 
recapitulations  of  what  took  place  in  1859  or  1866,  I  will  not 
follow  him  with  regard  to  one  of  the  points  he  raised.     I  will  not 
argue  with  him  touching  his  statement  that,  from  1832  down  to 
1866,  the  desire  and  working  of  the  Conservative  party  was  to 
keep  the  borough  franchise  from  being  reduced  below  10/.,  or  the 
county  franchise  below  50/. ;  but  I  will  remind  him,  with  regard 
to  the  county  franchise,  that  in  1859  the  Government  of  the  day 
proposed  a  larger  extension  of  the  county  franchise  than  has  been 
proposed  since.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  that  time  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  place  the  county  and  borough  franchise  upon 
the  same  footing,  and  in  that  view  of  the  matter  the  Government 
declined  to  reduce  the  borough  franchise,  while  it  proposed  a  large 
reduction  of  the  county  franchise.     This  principle,  however,  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  country  or  Parliament,  and  has  not  been 
introduced  since;   it   has  been  universally  admitted  that  there 
should  be  a  difierence  between  the  county  and  borough  franchise. 
Then  I  would  also  remind  the  noble  earl  that  he  has  not  since 
then  given  us  many  opportunities  of  expressing  our  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  Reform,  for  from  1860  to  1866  the  noble  earl  has 
been  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the  whole  question  at  rest ;  and  it 
was  not  until  last  year  that  he  awakened  with  a  new  zeal  for  the 
artisans,  and  brought  forward  a  hasty  proposition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.     How  that  proposition  was  treated  is 
matter  of  history  ;  it  was  not  defeated  wholly  by  the  opponents  of 
the  noble  earl ;  but  partially  by  those  whom  the  noble  earl  had 
reckoned  among  his  supporters;  so  ill-considered,  so  incomplete, 
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so  unsatisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dangerous,  that  althouglm 
the  House  of  Commons  had  unanimously  admitted  the  expediency 
of  reducing  the  franchise,  yet  when  its  members  came  to  discus* 
the  changes  proposed  in  the  measure  before  them,  some  of  the 
noble  earl's  supporters,  as  well   as  those   opposed  to  him,  pro- 
nounced the  Bill  to  be  not  good." 

Referring  next  to  the  "Alabama  "  claims,  Lord  Derby  described 
the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  declared  that  if  the  United 
States  desired  arbitration  upon  any  precisely  specified  questions, 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  meet  them  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  if  an  impartial  arbitrator  could  be  agreed  upon,  to  submit  to 
him  the  questions  at  issue.  He  adverted  also  to  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  said  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  every  facility  to  tenants  to  secure  the  value  of  their 
improvements,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  landlord. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  De     1 
Grey,  who  briefly  commented  upon  the  various  topics  referred  to 
in  the  Speech,  congratulating  the  House  on  the  renewed  assurances 
of  continued  peace,  and  expressing  complete  confidence  that  the 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  military  services  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  influence  would  meet  with  the 
assent  of  the  House.     He  approved  all  the  measures  of  legislation 
announced  in  the  Speech,  discussed  the  causes  of  the  famine  in 
India,  and  suggested  remedies,  strongly  eulogized  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Government  not  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  and  their  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  question ;  and,  in  touching  on  the  di£5cult 
question  of  Reform,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  assuming  that 
the  Government  was   prepared  to   attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem.     The  country,  he  maintained,  though  it  might  be  de- 
sirous to  admit  a  larger  portion  of  the  working  classes,  was  not 
anxious  for  revolution  or  for  democracy  ;  and,  feeling  certain  that  i'i 
no  practical  measure  could  be  passed  without  the  co-operation  of  ^  I 
both  sides  of  the  House,  he   exhorted   the  Government   not   to  -** 
.  undertake  the  tjisk  of  revising  the  Constitution,  if  they  should  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  question  would  be   approached  in   a     '■ 
factious  spirit. 

Mr.  Graves  seconded  the  motion,  congratulating  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  extensive  programme  of  important  reforms  which 
they  had  submitted  to  the  House.  In  adverting  to  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  admitted  that  a  measure  was  a 
necessity,  but  suggested  that  as  it  had  advanced  but  little  in  the 
hands  of  party,  the  House  should  take  the  settlement  of  it  into  its 
own  hands. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  would  support  the  Address.  The  three 
announcements  of  a  measure  for  the  union  of  the  North  American 
provinces ;  of  a  measure  on  that  most  important  subject,  the  state 
of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland ;  and  the  announce- 
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ment,  more  gratifying  than  either,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
GoTemment  the  time  had  come  when  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
in  Ireland  of  exceptional  coercive  legislation  had  ceased,  were 
[iJ^  suffident  reasons  for  adopting  this  course.     The  subject  of  the 
relations  between  masters  and  workmen  was  both  delicate  and 
important ;  but  there  had  been  statements  exaggerating  the  differ- 
ences between  masters  and  workmen,  and  he  hoped  that  the  forth- 
coming measure  would  be  based  on  the  principle  that  masters  and 
workmen  alike  had  the  right  to  sell  their  commodity,  capital  or 
labour,  on  the  best  terms  in  their  power,  so  long  as  they  exercised 
those  rights  without  prejudice  to  the   rights   of  others.     As  to 
ij  Beform,  there  was  one  branch  of  it,  that  of  proved  corruption  at 
elections,  which  was  a  matter  of  national  honour,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  the  forthcoming  measure  they  would  give  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  desire  to  put  down  these  practices.     As  regarded 
the  general  question  of  Reform,  the  interests  of  the  country  de- 
manded its  speedy  settlement,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  accept,  wherever  they  could  get  it,  a  measure  which  would  be 
adequate  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  country.     "  As  respects 
the  substance  of  the  measure,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  '^  I 

!    do  not  think  the  present  occasion  a  proper  one  to  discuss  it ;  but 
as  respects  the  time  of  the  measure,  I  must  again  say,  it  appears 
to  me  that  even  the  question  of  the  substance  is  hardly  more 
important.     It  is  not  necessary  now  to  retrace  the  wearisome  and 
irfaome  details  of  this  protracted  controversy,  or  to  remind  the 
House  how  many  Sessions,  how  many  Queen's  Speeches,   how 
many  Parliaments  have  been  involved.     One  thing  only  we  can 
say,  and  that  is,  it  is  impossible  for  legislation  to  proceed  in  its 
orderly  and  accustomed  course  until  this  matter  is  disposed  of. 
It  stops  the  way ;  it  disturbs  and  impedes,  and  it  not  only  disturbs 
and  impedes,  but  it  embitters  every  attempt  to  deal  with  other 
questions  of  diflSculty.     The   vast  and   varied  interests   of  this 
country,  growing  apparently  more  vast  and  more  varied   every 
day,  and,  in  proportion  as  we  reap  the  harvest  of  legislation  witn 
assiduity,  causing  new  and  thicker  crops  to  spring  afresh  from  the 
ground,  soliciting  our  attention,  render  it  our  duty  to  see  and 
require  that  the  measures  adopted  shall  be  directed  towards  the 
attainment,  not  only  of  an  effectual,  but  also  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment.   I  therefore  ask  myself  how  I  am  to  interpret  the  paragraph 
in  which  this  subject  has  been  brought  under  our  notice,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  am  justified  in  con- 
struing it.     I  won't  ask  for  explanations;  I   won't   make   any 
remark  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  force  the  Government  to 
offer  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  misapprehension; 
but  what  I  understand  by  this  paragraph  is  this  : — Her  Majesty's 
Government,  like  ourselves,   like   the   generality   of  the  House, 
including  their  own  followers  and  the  whole  country  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  promptly 
with  this   matter,   and,   upon  the  earliest  day  which  they  can 
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choose  for  the  purpose,  they  will  be  prepared  to  propose,  on  thei 
own  responsibility,  such  measures  as  they  shall  think  will  be  moe 
effectual  for  the  attainment,  the  effective  and,  above  all,  the  speed; 
attainment  of  their  object  and  the  just  satisfaction  of  the  wish&i 
of  the  country.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  that  ex- 
pectation. If  that  expectation  be  a  just  one,  we  ought  to  res: 
perfectly  satisfied,  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  we  may  be  able  to  remove  from  ourselves  and  out  of  the 
way  this  obstacle,  and  to  remove  what  threatens  to  become,  if  we 
do  not  remove  it,  a  standing  discredit  to  Parliament  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  land,  and  to  give  to  all  the  other  vast  and  diver- 
sified interests  of  the  country  that  attention  which  they  so  impera- 
tively solicit  at  our  hands." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  gratification 
that  there  was  to  be  no  amendment  on  the  Address.  He  statdE 
that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of  bribery  had  been  prepared^ 
because  all  the  reports,  of  the  various  Commissions  on  the  subject 
had  not  been  received ;  he  promised  papers  on  the  Cretan  insur- 
rection, and  excused  himself  from  going  now  into  the  question 
of  Reform,  as  he  intended  early  in  the  following  week  to  state  im 
the  House  the  course  which  the  Government  proposed  to  take  oae 
this  subject. 

The  Address  was  then  imanimously  adopted. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  occupied  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  debates  upon  the  Address,  engrossed  id 
itself  also  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  entire  Session.  In  fact, 
the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Session  of  1867  is  little  else 
than  the  history  of  that  question  of  Reform,  the  discussion  oi 
which,  commencing  in  February  with  the  first  disclosure  of  the 
intentions  of  Government  respecting  it,  terminated  in  Augusi 
with  the  passing  of  the  Bill  which  embodied  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  Legislature  on  this  much- vexed  controversy.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  this  department  of  the  present  volume  wil 
necessarily  be  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  debates  whicl 
took  place  on  the  successive  stages  of  the  measure,  the  descriptioi 
of  the  various  phases  which  it  assumed,  and  the  changes  anc 
vicissitudes  it  underwent  during  the  long  period  through  whicl 
it  formed  the  weekly,  and  for  some  time  almost  the  daily,  occu- 
pation of  the  Legislature,  from  whose  hands  it  finally  emerged  ir 
a  shape  widely  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally  laic 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  absorbing  as  this  one  subject 
became,  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  monopoUze  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.  Other  important  questions  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  general  business  of  legislation,  of  which  every  year 
produces  its  large  and  increasing  proportion,  demanded  its  snare 
of  notice  ;  and  some  measures  of  Imperial  interest  were  too  urgent 
to  be  postponed,  even  to  the  consideration  of  electoral  rights  and 
extended  franchises.  Of  the  latter  class  was  one  which  the 
Ministers  rightly  deemed  of  so  much  weight  as  to  desire  the 
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earliest  consideration  of  Parliament.      It  was  a   measure  tliat 
had  been  for  many  years  in  contemplation,  but  had  encountered 
serious  obstacles,  which  at  last  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved and  to  leave  the  question  ripe  for  j^ettlement.     This  was 
the  union  of  the  North  American  Provinces  of  Great  Britain  in 
one  Confederation — a  scheme  which,  if  happily  carried  out,  ap- 
peared to  promise  many  advantages  in  the  shape  of  economy  and 
unity  of  administration,  the  increase  of  military  strength   and 
security  against  invasion,  and  the  removal  of  jealousies  and  com- 
plaints which  sprang  out  of  the  rival  interests  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces.   The  Administration  which  preceded  that  of  Lord  Derby 
had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  promote  this  measure ;  and,  had 
they  continued  in  office,  would  doubtless  have  done  their  best  io 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.     It  was  now  taken  up  in  a  similar 
spirit  by  their  successors;  and  it  devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, who  at  the  commencement  of  this  Session  held  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  propose  to  Parliament  the 
Bill  by  which  the  imion  was  to  be  effected.    In  moving  the  second 
reading,  on  the  19th  February,  the  noble  earl  gave  an  outline  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  its  principal  provisions.     The  scheme  of  a  Con- 
federation of  the  various  colonies  of  British  North  America,  he  said, 
had  been  in  agitation  for  more  than  forty  years,  but  it  was  only 
recently  that,  by  an  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the 
different  colonies,  a  practical  result  had  become  feasible.     The  Bill 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  Govern  or- General  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  10,000/.  from  the  Colonial 
funds.    The   Lieutenant-Governors   of    the   respective    provinces 
▼ere  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- General  to  hold  office  for 
five  years.     There  was  to  be  a  general  or  central  Parliament  for 
the  united  Confederation,  and  local  Legislatures  for  each  province ; 
tiie  Central  Parliament  to  consist  of  an  Upper  Chamber  and  Lower 
House — ^the  seventy-two  members  of  the  first  to  be  elected  for  life, 
with  power  to  the  Crown  to  nominate  not  more  than  six  members 
in  certain  cases ;  the  Lower  Chamber  to  consist  of  181  members, 
to  be  elected  for  five  years.     The  provincial  Legislatures  would 
be  left  to  'deal  with  all  purely  local  matters,  while  all  questions 
common  to  all  the  Confederated  provinces  would  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Central  Parliament.     The  delegates  having  themselves  sug- 
fi;ested  Canada  as   the   name    for   the    new   Confederation,   Her 
Majesty  had  given  her  assent  to  that  designation  being  adopted  by 
it.    The  plan,  as  at  present  carried  out,  did  not  include  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  British  Columbia,  Newfoundland,  or  Vancouver's 
Island ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  those  colonies  would 
join  the  Confederation  now  being  established.     Lord  Carnarvon 
said  lie  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  a  legislative  union 
adopted  by  all  the  provinces ;  but  there  were  conflicting  views  of 
particular  interests  and  other  causes  which   prevented  such  an 
union  at  the  present  moment.     Dealing  with  the  charge  made 
against  Canada,  of  setting  up  a  Protectionist  policy  against  the 
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Free  Trade  poKcy  of  the  other  provinces,  he  contended  that  Fr< 
Trade  views  had  of  late  made  great  progress  in  the  former  colony, 
and  the  fact  of  Canada  entering  into  a  Confederation  with  her  sister 
colonies  woidd  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  principle.  He 
denied  that  Nova  Scotia  was  opposed  to  the  Federation,  although 
a  certain  proportion  of  her  population  might  be  indisposed  towarda 
the  measure ;  but  the  people  of  Canada  and  of  New  Brunswick 
were  heartily  favourable.  Instancing  the  opposition  that  had 
been  made  to  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  which  feeling 
had  soon  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  common  interests  and 
common  sympathies,  he  argued  that  even  were  there  any  consider- 
able amount  of  opposition  to  the  proposed  Confederation,  it  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  would  be  followed  by  that  contented  ac- 

Suiescence  which  had  followed  the  establishment  of  Great  Britain, 
n  conclusion,  Lord  Carnarvon  pointed  out  that  this  Bill,  which 
based  representation  upon  population,  would  remove  the  complaints 
and  put  an  end  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  at  present,  and  that  it  would  materially  strengthen 
each  and  all  the  provinces  in  defence  against  invasion.  He  re- 
garded the  future  of  the  Federation  as  one  of  great  and  happy 
promise.  In  modern  times  there  had  been  four  federations — two 
of  them  had  passed  away,  two  still  remained.  The  two  which 
remained  were  Switzerland,  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  family 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  The  federation  which  was  about  to  be 
formed  would,  he  hoped,  be  worthy  to  take  its  place  side  by  side 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  The  time  might  come  when 
it  would  rank  second  in  size  to  Russia  only.  In  revenue,  in  trade, 
and  in  shipping,  it  already  exceeded  the  thirteen  colonies  which 
eighty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
became  the  United  States.  We  were  now  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  great  State,  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  England.  But  come 
what  might,  we  should  yet  rejoice  that  we  were  neither  jealous  of 
the  aspirations  of  those  colonies,  nor  indiflerent  to  their  desires ; 
that  we  had  fostered  their  growth,  recognizing  in  that  growth  the 
pillars  of  our  own  greatness.  By  this  measure  we  had  set  the 
crown  to  those  free  institutions  which  we  gave  them  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago ;  and  in  setting  that  crown,  we  should  remove  for 
ever  and  a  day  all  chances  of  disunion,  and  difference,  and  jealousy, 
which  could  exist  between  the  mother  country  and  her  child. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  (who  had  been  for  some  time 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia),  in  giving  his  cordial  assent  to  the 
measure,  adverted  to  the  military  advantages  which  this  union 
would  confer  on  our  American  colonies.  It  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  this  country  to  bear  the  almost  exclusive  burden  of 
defending  those  colonies;  but  their  inhabitants  had  showed  the 
greatest  willingness  to  bear  their  share  of  the  duty.  In  Nova 
Scotia  in  1858  there  were  but  some  sixty  Volunteer  artillery,  but 
in  1863  there  were  nearly  35,000  men  regularly  drilled,  and  last 
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year  that  number  had  increased  to  59,000.  He  regretted  the 
opposition  that  had  been  manifested  in  that  colony  to  the  proposed 
Confederation,  but  he  attributed  it  rather  to  a  peculiar  course  of 
agitation  than  to  the  real  feeling  of  the  inhabitants.  He  believed 
that  the  real  interests  of  all  the  provinces  were  identical,  and  that 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  would  in  no  degree  be  injured  by  this 
measure. 

Earl  Russell  gave  his  unreserved  support  to  the  Bill.     He  ob- 
serred :  "  The  measure  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  one ;  it  will  facili- 
tate commercial  relations  with  the  United  States ;  for  when  our 
North  American  Provinces  are  united  together,  it  will  be  far  easier 
for  them  to  come  to  agreements  with  the  United  States  than  it  is 
at  present,  without  a  common  head.  Their  ability  to  defend  them- 
aelyes,  too,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  having  a  single  authority 
at  their  head  to  provide  for  any  emergency  which  might  otherwise 
weigh  with  special  force  upon  a  single  State.     And  I  must  say,  in 
supporting  this  Bill,  that  the  creation  of  these  provinces  redounds 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  this  country.    I  believe  that  in  1760,  when 
we  obtained  the  country  by  capitulation  from  the  French,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  more  than  70,000,  yet  when 
these  provinces  are  united  they  will  form  a  confederation  whose 
population  will  number  no  less  than  4,000,000*.     This  marvellous 
result,  I  believe,  has  never  yet  had  a  parallel,  and  should  be  a 
source  of  honourable  pride  to  our  country.      The  noble  earl  who 
introduced  the  Bill  rightly  said  the  measure  has  been  long  thought 
of.     Lord  Durham,  I  believe,  suggested  it  in  his  report,  and  at 
that  time  I  remember  speaking  to  Sir  James  Kemp,  who,  I  think, 
was  then  Governor   of  Nova  Scotia,  and   had  great  experience. 
He  told  me  that,  whatever  might  be  the  advantages  of  confedera- 
tion, the  difficidty  of  communication  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Provinces  would  be  a  great  drawback  to  any  such  arrangement. 
The  difficulty  of  communication  on  which  that  objection  is  founded 
is  to  be  provided  for  by  means  of  an  intercolonial  railway.     In 
conclusion,  I  may  express  a  hope  that  all  these  provinces  may 
flourish  and  prosper,  and  that   if  it  should  ever  be  their  wish 
to  separate  from  this  country,  we  may  be  ready  to  listen  to  their 
requests,  and  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  in  any  way  they  may 
choose." 

Lord  Monck,  at  this  time  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
likewise  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  denied  that  the  opposition 
to  confederation  which  had  been  manifested  by  a  certain  party  in 
If  ova  Scotia  truly  represented  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that 
province,  the  Legislature  of  which  had,  by  a  large  majority, 
adopted  the  measure. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  nem,  con.,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  the  succeeding  stages.  On  the  28th  of  February,  the 
second  reading  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Adderley.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
briefly  reviewed  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
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subject,  and  stated  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously done  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  He  added  that  the  provinces 
bound  themselves  to  construct  the  intercolonial  railway,  and  the 
House  would  be  asked  to  guarantee  a  loan  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Adderley  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  closeness  with  which  the 
colonists  had  adhered  to  the  institutions  of  the  mother  country, 
replied  to  various  criticisms  passed  on  the  scheme,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  his  personal  gratification  at  having  a  share  in  the 
important  work  of  founding  a  new  nation. 

Mr.  Cardwell  warmlv  supported  the  Bill,  eulogized  the  loyalty 
of  the  Canadians,  and  awelt  on  the  many  advantages  confederation 
would  confer  on  the  provinces  in  such  matters  as  internal  self-    . 
defence  and  the  management  of  foreign  a&irs.  i 

Mr.  Aytoun  protested  against  the  proposal  to  guarantee  the  loan 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  which  was  useless  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  business  speculation  would  not  pay  for  its 
own  grease. 

Mr.  Bright  also  complained  that  the  Bill  was  hurried  on.  There 
was  a  petition  signed  by  31,000  adult  males  of  Nova  Scotia — more 
than  half  the  adult  population — against  Nova  Scotia  being  included* 
He  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  question  of  defence  ?  Was 
this  country  to  continue  to  maintain  12,000  or  14,000  men  to  gar- 
rison the  fortresses  of  Canada,  which,  after  all,  would  be  of  na 
service  if  the  country  wei^  invaded  by  the  Americans  ?  But  there 
was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  America  to  annex  Canada  forcibly.  ; 
There  were  persons  who  said  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  had  its 
price.  The  time  had  passed  when  the  taxes  of  this  country  should 
go  across  the  Atlantic  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  • 
the  colonies.  For  his  part,  he  wished  these  provinces  to  take  the 
course  which  they  thought  best  calculated  for  their  interests, 
whether  it  was  to  become  entirely  independent,  to  annex  themselves 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  enter  into  a  confederation. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  commented  with  some  warmth  on  an  opinion 
of  some  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright  that  "  colonial  loyalty  might 
have  its  price,"  eulogizing  the  sincere  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown  manifested  by  the  colonists,  and  asserting  that  every  means  ' 
had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Nova  Scotia.  \ 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Watkin  said  the  question 
had  been  decided  by  the  Nova  Scotians  at  a  general  election  in  i 
1862  ;  Mr.  B.  Cochrane  suggested  that  some  understanding  should  ^ 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  colonial  tariff;  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  Bill  would  enable  the  colonists  to  bear  their  part  ! 
in  their  own  defence ;  and  Mr.  Marsh,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  on 
the  expense  of  the  colonies,  pointed  out  that  it  cost  less  to  protect 
our  trade  in  quarters  where  we  had  colonies  than  where  we  had 
none.   The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time;  and,  being  passed  through 
its  remaining  stages  without  diflSculty,  became  one  of  the  first  Acts 
of  the  Session  of  1867. 

The  complement  to  the  above  measure,  which  had  been  indi- 
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\  cated  by  Mr.  Adderley  in  his  speech  on  introducing  it,  was  the 
goarantee  of  a  loan  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  enable  the 
Canadian  Legislature  to  construct  a  railway  between  Quebec  and 
Halifax.  To  carry  out  this  object  the  same  Minister  moved,  on  the 
28th  of  March,  a  resolution  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House^ 
anthorizing  the  Government  to  guarantee  interest  not  exceeding 
four  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  loans  not  exceeding  three  millions 
sterling,  to  be  raised  by  the  Canadian  Government,  for  constructing 
I  a  railway  between  Quebec  and  Halifax.  He  would  not  express 
'  approval  in  the  abstract  of  such  guarantees,  but  this  was  an  excep- 
tional case.  In  1838  we  sent  troops  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  at 
great  expense  and  hazard;  and,  in  a  military  view,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  railroad.  A  survey  had  therefore  been  made  by  Major 
Bobinson,  who  recommended  the  Eastern  line;  and  in  1862  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Canadian 
delegates  for  construction  of  the  line.  That  proposition  had  since 
merged  in  the  Confederation  scheme,  of  which  the  construction  of 
a  rauway  was  an  essential  part.  Three  routes  were  proposed,  of 
which  the  longest  was  470  miles,  which,  at  9000/.  per  mile,  would 
cost  a  little  more  than  4,000,000/.  The  colony  would  therefore 
have  to  raise  little  more  than  a  million.  It  was  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund.  The  charge  would 
he— on  three  millions,  120,000/. ;  on  the  million  raised  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  60,000/. ;  and  the  sinking  fund,  30,000/. ; 
making  altogether  210,000/.  To  show  that  there  was  no  risk  in 
this  guarantee,  Mr.  Adderley  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  security 
was  placed  on  the  revenues  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  now 
produced  a  surplus  of  190,000/. ;  and  being  extraordinarily  elastic, 
were  capable  with  great  ease  of  defraying  the  total  maximum 
annual  charge  of  this  line,  which,  including  interest  and  a  sinking 
fund,  would  not  amount  to  more  than  210,000/.  a  year.  The 
guarantee  would  not  come  into  force  until  the  Colonial  Legislature 
had  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  giving 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  troops,  charging  the  consolidated 
revenues  with  the  interest  and  the  sinking  fund,  and  postponing 
to  this  the  charge  of  all  public  works  which  might  hereafter  be 
andertaken  by  the  Colonial  Government. 

Mr.  Aytoun  believed  that  all  guarantees  were  opposed  to  sound 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  he  denied  that  this  case  was 
an  exception.  This  proposal  was  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  Several  English  railway  companies  were  in  great  dis- 
tess  for  want  of  funds,  and  Government  had  refused  its  guarantee 
to  enable  them  to  raise  money,  and  why  should  they  give  it  for  a 
railwav  in  Canada  P 

Mr.  T.  Cave  said  the  proposition  was  a  colossal  job  of  the  local 

anthorities.     He  had  been  in  that  country,  and  could  state  that 

the  stations  would  lead  from  nowhere  to  nowhere.    The  revenue  of 

Canada  was  not  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  to  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  defending  the  guarantee,  for  which  the  late 
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Government  was  quite  as  responsible  as  the  present,  though  that 
did  not  detract  from  their  full  liberty  to  discuss  and  refuse  it, 
pointed  out  that  it  depended,  not  on  the  profits  of  the  line,  but  on 
the  colonial  revenues ;  the  commercial  value  of  the  line,  therefor^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  discussed  the 
principles  on  which  our  share  in  the  defences  of  the  colonies  ought 
to  be  apportioned,  and  argued  that,  as  this  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  Confederation  scheme,  it  was  an  important  step  towards  placing 
the  colonies  in  a  higher  position  of  political  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lowe  maintained  that,  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  the 
line  would  be  worthless  and  imnecessary ;  in  a  military  point  of 
view  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  United  States  in  invading 
Canada,  and  there  would  be  enormous  engineering  di£Sculties  in ; 
its  construction.  Our  military  expenditure  in  Canada  was  already  i 
more  than  one  million ;  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  lie  ] 
remarked  that  lending  them  money  was  a  curious  mode  of  fostering  i 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.  To  the  argument  that  im^ 
guarantee  was  part  of  the  Confederation  scheme,  he  replied  hy- 
asking  whether  it  was  the  price  of  it,  and  objected  strongly 
being  drawn  into  any  responsibility  for  the  good  working  of  t 
scheme — as  to  which  he  did  not  entertain  sanguine  hopes, — an 
still  more  strongly  to  the  appearance  which  it  bore,  and  the  inte 
pretation  which  might  be  put  on  it  of  attempting  to  establish 
rival  Confederation  to  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  being  put  from  the  Chair,  was  carried  by  247  again 
67,  and  embodied  in  a  Bill  which  shortly  afterwards  became  law. 

Another  measure,  passed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Session,  may 
conveniently  noticed  here,  before  we  enter  upon  the  subject  whic 
occupied   so   large   a   portion  of  the  time  of  Parliament.     Th 
destitute  condition  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  inade- 
quate machinery  afibrded  by  the  existing  law  for  dealing  with  so 
great  a  mass  of  indigence   and  misery,  had  during   the  winte 
engaged  a  good  deal  of  public  attention ;  and  the  o£5cial  heads 
of  the  Poor  Law  Department  had  undertaken  to  propose   som 
measure  for  giving  increased  efiiciency  to  the  system  of  relief.     I 
fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  Mr.  Hardy,  then  President  of  the  Poo 
Law  Board,  took  occasion,  very  soon  after  the  commencement  o 
the  Session,  to  state  to  the  House  of  Commons  his  views  as  to  th 
nature  of  the  remedy  required,  and  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bil 
for  that  object.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  the  plan  h 
had  to  propose  to  the  House  was  to  establish  an  asylum  in  th 
metropolis  for  the  sick,  insane,  and  other  classes  of  the  poor,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  distributing  over  the  metropolis  portions 
of  the  charge  for  poor  relief.     The  main  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
classify  the  inmates  of  workhouses.     He  took  power  in  the  Bill  to 
erect  a  building  wherein  lunatics  and  imbeciles  should  be  placed 
separate.     He  also  proposed  to  send  children  to  separate  schools, 
to  remove  fever  and  small- pox  cases  from  the  workhouse  infirmaries, 
and  that  a  building  should  be  erected  to  accommodate  700  or  800 
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ents.     He  did  not  think  that  he  should  give  up  existing  work- 
les.     There  were  twenty-four  of  them  which  might  be  easily 
)ted  to  all  the  remaining  classes  of  poor,  but  he  should  insist 
he  sick  being  treated  under  management  different  from  that  of 
other  inmates.     He  also  proposed  to  empower  the  Poor  Law 
rd  to  appoint  nominees  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
iber  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  body  of  guardians, 
L  nominees  to  be  rated  at  not  less  than  100/.  a  year,  and  to  be 
he  rank  from  which  justices  of  the  peace  were  chosen.     He 
X)8ed  that  these  hospitals  for  fever  and  small-pox  should  be 
ie  medical  schools,  whereby  more  effectual  inspection  would  be 
ired.     Believing  that  a  great  deal  of  pauperism  began  with  the 
:,  he,  to  prevent  this,  proposed  to  establish   dispensaries  in 
3fent  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where,  in  all  cases,  a  medical 
1  should  give  a  prescription,  as  was  done  in  Ireland.     It  would, 
refore,  be  necessary  to  rive  the  Poor  Law  Board  power  over 
contracts  with  medical  officers.    He  also  proposed  to  do  away 
1  local  Acts  for  poor  relief  in  some  metropolitan  parishes,  and 
)ring  those  parishes,  like  the  others,  under  the  power  of  the 
r  Law  Board.    He  had  been  asked  to  equalize  the  metropolitan 
'-rates.     He  was  not  prepared  to  do  that,  but  he  would  do  a 
kt  deal  towards  distributing  the  charge.     He  proposed  that 
ical  officers'  salaries,  and  vaccination  and  registration  charges^ 
the  expense  of  children's  schools,  should  be  thrown  on  the 
mon  fund.     To  illustrate  the  effects  of  these  charges,  he  said 
increase  of  the  rate  in  the  City  of  London  Union  would  be 
;  and  that  St.  George's,  South wark,  which  now  paid  3«.  in  the 
id,  would  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  Is.     The  cost  of  the  new 
lings  that  would  be  required  he  estimated  at  400,000/.,  the 
ey  to  be  borrowed  and  repaid  at  the  rate  of  40,000/.  a  year, 
sh  was  about  what  a  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  in  the 
id  would  produce.     The  Bill  also  gave  power  to  the  Poor  Law 
rd  to  appoint  proper  officers  when  the  guardians  refused  to 
dnt  them,  instead  of  their  being  obliged  now  to  proceed  by 
damns;   power  was  also  given  to  appoint  a  receiver  of  the 
non  fund,  and  by  means  of  this  power  they  would  be  enabled 
I  rate  of  only  one  penny  in  the  pound  over  the  whole  of  the 
opolis  to  raise  60,000/.  for  the  relief  of  any  extraordinary 
todon  that  might  krise  in  ihe  metropolis, 
r.  Hardy's  Bill  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
se  of  Commons ;  and  although  some  amount  of  local  opposition 
manifested,  the  general  current  of  opinion  in  its  favour  was  so 
ig,  that  the  plan,  with  some  modifications,  obtained  at  an  early 
A  of  the  Session  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
bout  the  same  time,  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary,  asked 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Bill  for 
itating  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  who  had  been 
itly  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
nization  and  proceedings  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  a  subject 
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which  at  this  period  excited  much  anxiety  and  apprehension  in 
the  pablio  mind,  by  reason  of  the  repeated  and  atrocious  acte  of 
violence  which  had  been  committed  in  some  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  in  execution,  as  was  generally  believed,  of  the 
secret  mandates  of  those  associations.  The  inquiry  which  the  Crown 
had  now  directed  to  be  made  into  the  operation  of  the  Unions  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  very  prudent  and  necessary  measure,  but 
it  was  requisite  that  the  Ck)minissioners  should  be  armed  with  some 
extraordinary  power,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  extract  the  truth 
from  witnesses  who  might  otherwise  be  deterred  from  giving  the 
evidence  required.  In  asking  the  House  to  invest  the  CilommissioneTS 
with  such  powers,  through  the  medium  of  a  Bill,  Mr.  Walpole 
explained  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  had  first  been 
oalied  to  the  subject  by  two  deputations — one  of  workmen,  and 
the  other  of  employers,  who  waited  on  him  soon  after  the  last 
Sheffield  outrage — and,  after  full  consideration,  they  had  concluded 
that  an  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned, it  ought  to  ]>e  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  possible.    Two 
reasons  chiefly  weighed  with  them— that  the  law  was  uncertain 
and  imsatisfactory,  and  that  the  subject  was  but  little  understood; 
and,  in  illustration  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Walpole  went  into  a 
lengthened  dissertation  on  the  law  of  the  question  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  legislation  down  to  the  recent  decisions,  and  showed 
that  its  great  defect  was  that  it  left  it  imcertain  for  what  objects 
workmen  or  masters  might  legally  combine.     The  Commission, 
he  hoped,  would  supply  this  de^t ;  would  make  masters  and  men 
better  acquainted  with  each  others'  views,  and  possibly  might 
suggest  some  means— by  Courts  of  Conciliation,  or  otherwise — of 
adiusting  trade  grievances.     He  quoted  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission as  a  prooi  that  the  Government  had  no  desire  to  infringe 
on  the  liberty  of  combination  within  proper  limits,  and  expressed 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  composition  of  the  Commission,  which 
was  entirely  free  from  a  partisan  character,  would  obtain  the  con- 
fidence both  of  masters  and  men.     The  Bill  was  limited  in  the 
first  instance  to  an  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  at 
Sheffield,  and  it  gave  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
to  examine  on  oath,  and  to  give  indemnities  to  witnesses  confessing 
to  illegal  acts. 

Sir   George  Grey  expressed  a  cordial  approval  of  the  Bffl. 
Various  members  took   part  in   the   discussion  which  foUowied, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  one  of  the  largest  e! 
ployers  of  labour  in  the  kingdom,  who  gave  the  House  the  resMt 
of  his  experience  in  that  capacity,  stating  that,  for  his  own  patct, 
he  was  more  disposed  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  discretion  y.of 
masters  and  men,  than  to  the  action  of  Parliament.  ^* 

Mr.  Walpole's  Bill,  which  shortly  afterwards  passed  into  la^^, 
was  extended  at  a  later  period  of  the  Session,  so  as  to  enlarge  ii^ts 
operation  to  other  places  where  an  inquiry  might  be  deem<i(^d 
necessary,  as  well  as  Sheffield.  1 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Pabliasceittabt  REPOBM.~The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  11th  Fehruair, 
states  the  intentions  of  the  Qovemment  with  respect  to  legislation  on  Reform  —He 
proposes  to  proceed  by  moving  Resolotions  on  the  subject— His  Speech— Remarks  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  coarse  proposed  by  the  Ministers — The  Resolutions — Questions 
are  addressed  to  the  Govemment  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  their  in- 
tentions — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  25th  February,  makes  a  speech 
in  explanation  of  the  Resolutions — General  debate  on  the  subject— The  Government 
is  pressed  to  withdraw  the  Resolutions,  and  to  proceed  by  Bill — A  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  xmrty  is  held  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  house — The  Resolutions  are 
withdrawn  on  the  26th — Secession  fix)m  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
inscount  Cranbome,  and  General  Peel — The  vacant  offices  are  speedily  filled  up— 
Speech  of  Sir  John  Pakington  on  his  re-election  at  Droitwich,  consequent  on  his 
becoming  Secretary  of  State  for  War— Disclosures  respecting  the  rupture  in  the 
Calnnet — Explanations  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  cause  of  the  resignations 
of  the  seceded  Ministers  by  Lord  Derby  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord  Cranbome,  and  General  Peel — Comments 
ovi  the  transactions  in  both  Houses — Notice  is  given  of  a  Bill  to  carry  the  Ministerial 
scheme  of  Reform  into  effect — A  preliminary  meeting  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  held  at  Lord  Derby's  residence— His  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
intended  Bill  is  received  with  approbation,  one  Member  only  dissenting — The  Bill  is 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  March  18ui — Household 
Suffrage,  accompanied  with  payment  of  rates  and  two  years'  residence,  is  announced 
as  the  Borough  Franchise — The  measure  is  variously  received— It  is  viewed  with 
favour  by  Mr.  Henley,  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope,  and 
Mr.  Lowe — Mr.  Gladstone  expresses  a  doubtful  opinion— The  Second  Reading  is 
debated  at  much  length — Mr.  Gladstone  criticises  the  Bill  with  much  severity,  and 
specifies  several  points  which  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  concede— 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  defends  the  Bill— Mr.  Roebuck  g^ves  his  support  to  the 
Government— Mr.  Bright  comments  with  great  force  of  sarcasm  on  the  conduct  ot 
the  Ministers — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  vindicates  the  action  of  the  Cabinet, 
replies  to  the  attacks,  and  intimates  his  readiness  to  satisfy  the  House  by  various 
concessions— The  Bill  is  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

Pursuant  to  the  notice  which  he  gave  in  the  debate  upon  the 
Address,  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  11th  of  February,  took  the  first  step  towards 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  by  annoimcing 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  mode  of  procedure  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  adopt  in  regard  to  that  question.  The  paragraph 
in  the  Royal  Speech  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  people 
having  been  read  from  the  table,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rose 
and  reminded  the  House  that,  in  the  passage  which  they  had  just 
heard.  Her  Majesty  appealed  to  them  to  divest  themselves  of  all 
party  feeling  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  meaning  which 
the  Ministers  attached  to  this  paragraph  was,  that  Parliamentary 
reform  ought  no  longer  to  be  a  question  which  should  determine  the 
fate  of  Cabinets  (a  statement  which  was  received  with  some  laughter 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House),  and  for  this  reason,  "that  all 
parties  had  attempted  to  deal  with  it — in  1852,  1854,  1859,  and 
1860— and  had  failed."     In  a  long  and  elaborate  retrospect  of  the 

C  2 
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Reform  question,  Mr.  Disraeli  traced  to  the  disenfranchisement  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  1832  the  seeds  of  the  present  demand  for  a 
change,  of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  warned  Earl  Grey  at  the  time; 
and  while  repudiating  the  idea  that  the  claims  of  the  working- 
classes  had  been  treated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  disrespect- 
ful or  dilatory  spirit— the  fault  he  found  was,  that  they  had  been 
met  too  often  in  an  Epicurean  tone,  which  would  do  any  thing  for 
present  quiet — he  denied  that  any  scheme  had  yet  been  introduced 
which  was  calculated  to  settle  the  controversy.  As  it  was  the 
House  of  Commons — ^not  a  political  party  or  any  political  leader — 
which  had  disturbed  the  settlement  of  1832,  so  it  was  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  not  any  party,  which  had  baffled  every  effort  to 
pass  a  new  Reform  Bill.  When  that  attempt  at  disturbance  was  com- 
menced, the  Conservatives  determined  not  to  make  opposition  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform  a  principle  of  action,  and  they  had  never  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  any  of  the  Bills  introduced  since  1850 ;  nor 
did  the  question,  he  asserted,  assume  a  party  character  until  the 
vote  of  1859  on  Lord  Russell's  Resolution.  The  House  of  Commons, 
therefore  had  incurred  a  peculiar  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and 
was  it  not  wise  to  consider  whether  it  could  not  pursue  a  course 
which,  while  not  relieving  the  Government  from  its  due  share  of 
responsibility,  would  insure  them  against  a  repetition  of  former 
mishaps  P  This  advantage  might  be  attained  if  the  House  would 
give  the  Government  some  intimation  of  its  views  on  the  main 

Soints  of  the  controversy  by  Resolutions,  before  a  Bill  was  intro- 
uced — a  course,  as  he  snowed,  which  was  constitutional,  justified 
by  successful  precedents,  would  not  lead  to  delay,  and  which, 
though  to  reqmre  too  much  precision  would  be  unreasonable,  need 
not  entail  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  The  Government  would 
that  day  lay  on  the  table  the  Resolutions  they  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  shadowing  out  the  chief  of  them  he  intimated  that 
rating,  not  rental,  would  be  the  basis  of  the  franchise  ;  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  both  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises, 
though  the  precise  limit,  depending  as  it  did  on  so  many  other 
points  to  be  subsequently  settled,  could  not  be  stated  in  the  Reso- 
lution. The  Government  would  proceed  in  their  task  of  recon- 
structing the  House  of  Commons  on  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  ;  they  would  sanction  no  course  which  would  alter  the 
characteristics  by  which  it  had  risen  to  its  present  pitch  of  power 
(not  enjoyed,  as  he  showed,  by  any  of  the  Democratic  Assemblies 
of  foreign  countries),  and  would  strenuously  contend  that  the 
electoral  franchise  must  be  considered  a  popular  privilege,  not  a 
democratic  right.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  and  pernicious 
doctrines  recently  circulated,  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to 
Resolutions  in  unison  with  these  views.  On  the  important  ques- 
tion of  Redistribution  of  Seats,  Resolutions  would  be  produced  ii 
harmony  with  the  principles  by  which  the  vast  and  varied  interests 
of  the  limpire  secured  a  representation  in  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment being  fully  conscious  that  by  any  attempt  to  obtain  artificial 
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symmetry,  the  character  of  the  House  might  be  changed,  and  its 
authority  destroyed.      The  Resolutions  woidd  lay  down  that  no 
borough  should  be  wholly  disfranchised,  except  in  cases  where 
systematic  corruption  was  proved ;  that  .representation  should  be 
extended  to   boroughs   now  unrepresented,  whose  circumstances 
demanded  it ;  and  would  provide  for  the  extension  of  boundaries. 
On  this  last  point  Mr.  Disraeli  dwelt  at  some  length,  arguing  that, 
as  the  11,500,000  county  population  was  represented  by  162  mem- 
bers, while  the  borough  population  of  9,500,000  had  324  members, 
the  county  population  had  a  right  to  complain  if  their  represen- 
tation was  interfered  with  by  the  borough  population — an  injustice 
now  existing,  and  which  would  be  increased  by  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  county  franchise — from  the  overflow  of  many  boroughs 
beyond  the  boundaries  fixed  in  1832.     Halifax,  for  instance,  if  its 
boundaries  were  not  widened,  would  contribute  to  the  constituency 
of  the  West  Riding  a  large  band  of  voters  whose  sympathies  and 
interests  were  borough,  not  county.     At  the  same  time  he  repu- 
diated any  desire  to  prevent  the  blending  of  country  and  ui'ban 
populations,  which  was  inevitable  and  desirable — the  Government 
only  intended  to  remedy  an  injustice ;  and  he  defended  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  endeavouring  to  eliminate  all  independence 
from  the  county  representation,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the  landlords 
and   farmers;  showing  that  while  these  classes,   including  farm 
labourers,  only  amounted  to  2,000,000,  there  remained  in   the 
counties  over  and  above  them  a  scattered  village  population,  as  it 
was  statistically  called,  of  7,000,000 — the  backbone  of  the  country, 
including  that  most  valuable  of  all  classes,  the  county  freeholders. 
The  course  the  Government  had  chosen  was   not  flattering   to 
themselves,  but  they  deemed  it  more  honourable  to  take  a  part, 
however  humble,  in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy,  -than  to 
bring  in  a  mock  measure  which   party-spirit  would  not  have 
allowed  to  pass.     They  were  not  angling  for  a  policy,  they  had  a 
policy  of  their  own ;  and  thougR  they  were  prepared  not  to  shrink 
from  the  main  points  of  it,  they  would  receive  any  suggestions  or 
any  assistance  in  a  candid  spirit.  After  an  elaborate  eulogium  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
Legislatures  of  some  other  countries,  Mr.  Disraeli  concluded  by 
announcing  that  he  should  propose,  to  have  the  Resolutions  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  25th  inst. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  invited  the 
House  to  approach  the  important  subject  in  a  novel  manner,  the 
success  of  which  would  not  be  furthered  by  the  assumption  that  the 
Reform  question  ought  no  longer  to  involve  the  fate  of  Ministries ; 
for,  though  the  House  might  have  incurred  a  heavier  responsi- 
bility on  this  than  on  any  other  subject,  the  responsibility  of 
Government  was  not  diminished.  But  although  his  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone's) prepossessions  were  against  it,  he  shoidd  not  object  to  pro- 
ceeding by  Resolutions,  if,  when  they  were  produced,  they  formed 
a  plan  which  the  House  could  use,  either  by  adoption  or  alteration, 
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as  a  means  of  settlement.  But  if  they  turned  out  to  be  mere  vague 
preliminary  declarations,  tending  to  uncertainty  and  not  calculated 
to  form  the  basis  of  settlement,  he  hoped  the  House  would  object 
to  this  mode  of  procedure.  Their  first  duty  was  to  refuse  every 
thing  which  tended  to  delay  the  primary  duty  of  extending  the 
franchise ;  for  never,  until  the  question  was  got  out  of  the  way,  could 
the  people  of  England  become  again  a  united  people.  Adverting 
to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  denied  with  some  warmth  that  any 
Government  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question  on  principles 
new  to  the  Constitution. 

It  was  the  general  impression  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
organ  of  the  Government  on  this  occasion  was  not  well  calculated 
to  advance  the  question  of  Reform.  The  elaborate  disquisition  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  past  history  of  the  subject  W6is  considered 
inopportune,  and  adapted  rather  to  revive  past  controversies  than 
to  advance  practical  conclusions.  Considerable  disappointment 
was  therefore  felt  at  the  initiatory  proceeding  of  the  Gover^nient, 
nor  was  the  unfavourable  impression  abated  when  the  Resolutions 
themselves,  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  but  slightly  adverted  in  his 
speech,  appeared  in  the  public  organs.  They  were  in  the  following 
terms: — 

'*  This  House  having,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  assented 
to  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  entitled,  '  A  Bill  to  extend  the 
right  of  Voting  at  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  England 
and  Wales,'  is  of  opinion, — 

"  1.  That  the  number  of  electors  for  counties  and  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  increased. 

"  2.  That  such  increase  may  best  be  efiected  by  both  reducing 
the  value  of  the  qualifying  tenement  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and 
by  adding  other  franchises  not  dependent  on  such  value. 

"  3.  That  while  it  is  desirable  that  a  more  direct  representation 
should  be  given  to  the  labouring  class,  it  is  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  this  realm  to  give  to  any  one  class  or  interest  a  predomi- 
nating power  over  the  rest  of  the  community. 

"4.  That  the  occupation  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs 
shall  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  rating. 

^  "  5.  That  the  principle  of  plurality  of  votes,  if  adopted  by  Par- 
liament, would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  borough  franchise 
on  an  extensive  basis. 

"  6.  That  it  is  expedient  to  revise  the  existing  distribution  of  seats . 

"  7.  That  in  such  revision,  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  borough 
now  represented  in  Parliament  should  be  wholly  disfranchised. 

"  8.  That,  in  revising  the  existing  distribution  of  seats,  this 
House  will  acknowledge,  as  its  main  consideration,  the  expediency 
of  supplying  representation  to  places  not  at  present  represented, 
and  which  may  be  considered  entitled  to  that  privilege. 

"9.  That  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
better  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections. 

"  10.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  system  of  registration  of 
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Yoters  in  counties  should  be  assimilated,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that 
which  prevails  in  boroughs. 

"  11.  That  it  shall  be  open  to  every  Parliamentary  elector,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  to  record  his  vote  by  means  of  a  polling-paper,  duly 
signed  and  authenticated. 

"  12.  That  provision  be  made  for  diminishing  the  distance  which 
voters  have  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their  votes,  so 
that  no  expenditure  for  such  purpose  shall  hereafter  be  legal. 

'^13.  That  a  himible  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  form  and 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  Paruament  a  scheme  for  new  and 
enlarged  boundaries  of  the  existing  Parliamentary  boroughs  where 
the  population  extends  beyond  the  limits  now  assigned  to  such 
boroughs ;  and  to  fix,  subject  to  the  decision  of  Parliament,  the 
boundaries  of  such  other  boroughs  as  Parliament  may  deem  fit  to 
be  represented  in  this  House." 

Inasmuch  as  these  Resolutions,  expressing  only  in  abstract  terms 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  proposed  to  frame  their 
measure,  did  not  disclose  any  thing  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
representation  would  be  enlarged^  or  the  measure  in  which  the 
franchise  would  be  extended,  they  served  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  and,  accordingly,  some  days 
before  the  time  appointed  for  their  discussion,  attempts  were  made, 
by  means  of  questions  addressed  to  the  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  extract  from  them  some  more  definite  expression  of 
their  intentions.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Baines,  who  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  would  not,  previously  to  the  day  of  re- 
suming the  discussion  on  the  subject,  state  the  amount  of  the 
county  and  borough  franchise  to  be  proposed,  Mr.  Disraeli  excused 
himself  from  giving  the  desired  information,  protesting  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Government  to  pass  a  measure  at  once  which  would 
clear  away  all  the  stumbling-blocks  which  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  question  interposed  to  useful  legislation,  and  appealed  to  the 
House  to  allow  them  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  manner  they 
thought  best  fitted  to  secure  that  settlement,  for  which,  from  the 
best  information  he  had  received,  he  believed  a  large  majority  of 
the  House  was  sincerely  anxious. 

Mr.  Ayrton,  however,  unsatisfied  with  this  statement,  urged  the 
Government  to  give  up  the  unnecessary  preliminary  stage  of  Re- 
solutions, and  to  bring  in  their  Bill  at  once,  pointing  out  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  tactics  of 
1859;  and  alleging^  reasons  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  at  the 
close  of  the  last  and  me  beginning  of  this  Session,  ofiFering  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  passing  a  Bill,  and  the  notorious 
desire  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  to  settle  the  question. 
Any  overture  made  by  the  Government  would  be  met  in  a  frank 
spirit  by  the  Opposition,  and  the  House  would  be  relieved  of  much 
embarrassment  and  perplexity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reiterated  his  conviction  that 
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practical  l^iialation  would  be  facilitated  by  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment had  adopted,  in  which,  as  at  present  informed,  they  saw 
nothing  to  regret.  The  Resolutions  expressed  a  policy,  and  the 
Ch>Temment  would  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  proposed  to  apply  that  policy.  Denying  that  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  would  lead  to  delay,  he  declined  to  accept  Mr. 
Ayrton's  suggestion,  and  concluded  by  assuring  the  House,  with 
strong  emphasis,  that  having  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  the 
Ministry  would  not  withdraw,  unless  arrested  by  the  House,  imtil 
the  field  was  tilled. 

Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  what  he  believed  to  be  a  feeling  gene- 
rally shared  in  by  the  public.  There  were,  he  declared,  many  cur- 
rents of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  but  on  one  view  of  the 
case  all  were  agreed.  Some  desired,  some  dreaded  an  extension  of 
the  suffirage ;  but  the  whole  conmiunity  was  animated  by  one  sen- 
timent, and  that  sentiment  was  faithfnlly  reflected  by  all  sections 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  it  was  desirable  Parliament  should, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Session,  arrive  at  a  legislative  set- 
tlement of  the  great  question  of  the  day.  Agreeing  with  Mr. 
AjTton  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  same  tactics  as  in  1859 
being  repeated  by  the  Opposition,  and  premising  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  withdraw  the  assent  he  had  previously  given  to  this  mode 
of  procedure,  he  pressed  Mr.  Disraeli  to  reconsider  his  determina- 
tion not  to  give  any  detailed  information  as  to  the  views  of  the 
Government  in  the  meantime ;  and  pointed  out  how  inconvenient 
and  dilatory  was  this  splitting  up  of  the  Ministerial  explanation 
into  two  parts,  since  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  the  House  could 
proceed  at  once  to  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  Resolutions,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Disraeli's  supplementary  explanation. 

No  further  information  was,  however,  elicited  by  these  inquiries; 
and  on  the  25th  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded, 
according  to  his  notice,  to  an  explanation  of  the  proposed  Resolu- 
tions. The  right  hon.  gentleman  commenced  his  statement  by 
observing  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  threw  the  Government  of 
this  country  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes.  The  country 
had  never  been  better  governed  than  during  the  period  that  it  had 
been  in  operation.  But  that  Act  abolished  the  political  rights  of 
the  working  classes.  And  it  was  now  his  duty  to  propose  to 
restore  those  rights,  and  to  bring  back  the  former  balance  of  poweir, 
and  the  old  constitution  of  the  country.  He  proposed  four  new 
franchises;  first,  educational,  which  included  persons  who  hsjd 
taken  a  degree,  ministers  of  religion,  and  others ;  second,  savings? 
banks.  Under  the  latter  franchise  a  deposit  of  30/.  and  a  retentiou 
of  it  for  one  year  would  give  a  qualification.  The  third  new  frauj 
chise  would  be  the  possession  of  50/.  in  the  public  funds ;  and  th< 
fourth  the  payment  of  20«.  in  direct  taxation.  The  addition  of  voterj 
in  boroughs  under  the  first  head  would  be  10,000 ;  under  the  second] 
35,000;  under  the  third,  7000;  and  under  the  fourth,  30,000] 
The  fifth  Resolution  affirmed  that  the  principle  of  plurality  oj 
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votes  would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  borough  franchise ;  but 
objections  had  been  made  to  this,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  they 
should  not  make  a  proposition  on  this  question  which  they  had 
not  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying,  and  therefore  he  should  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  House.  Parliament  having  committed  itself  to  the 
principle  that  rating  should  be  the  basis  of  the  occupation  fran- 
chise, Oovemment  had  adopted  that  principle.  He  proposed  a  6/. 
rating  franchise  for  boroughs,  which  he  calculated  would  give  an 
addition  of  130,000  voters.  Then  he  proposed  to  extend  the  four 
new  franchises  also  to  the  counties,  and  to  reduce  the  occupation 
franchise  in  counties  from  50/.  to  20/.  These  different  franchises 
would  add  82,500  to  the  county  electors.  In  round  numbers, 
400,000  additional  votes  would  be  added  to  the  constituencies  by 
this  measure.  Then,  with  regard  to  Resolution  No.  9,  which 
related  to  bribery,  he  shoidd  propose  that  within  two  months  after 
an  election  it  should  be  competent  for  a  certain  number  of  electors 
to  make  a  protest  to  the  returning  officer,  and  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Speaker  should  then  appoint  assessors,  who  should 
make  an  inquiry  in  the  locality,  an  appeal  being  given  to  the 
House;  but  if  the  decision  of  assessors  remained  fifteen  days 
on  the  table  unquestioned,  it  woidd  be  acted  upon.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  where  a  candidate  had  been  convicted  of  bribery,  the 
other  candidate  who  was  in  a  minority,  if  he  were  pure,  should  be 
returned.  If  the  House  agreed  to  the  Resolution,  he  would  intro- 
duce clauses  in  the  Bill  to  the  effect  he  had  stated,  or  if  the  House 
preferred  it  he  woidd  bring  in  a  separate  Bill  to  deal  with  that 
portion  of  the  subject.  He  proponed  to  disfranchise  the  following 
boroughs,  which  had  been  convicted  of  extensive  corruption: — 
Oreat  Yarmouth,  returning  two  members ;  Lancaster,  two  mem- 
bers; Totnes,  two  members;  and  Reigate,  one  member;  and  to 
transfer  the  seven  seats  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  to  towns 
that  had  risen  into  importance  since  1832.  The  towns  which 
it  was  proposed  to  enfranchise  were  Hartlepool,  Darlington, 
Burnley,  Staleybridge,  St.  Helen's,  Dewsbury,  Bamsley,  Middles- 
borougn,  one  town  which  he  could  not  yet  name  in  what 
was  called  the  black  country,  and  Croydon,  (iravesend,  and  Tor- 
quay. Then  he  proposed  to  divide  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  give 
two  members  to  each  division.  Then  he  proposed  to  take  the 
following  counties,  and  divide  them  so  that,  in  every  case,  there 
would  be  a  population  of  100,000  persons,  irrespective  of  the 
borough  population :  North  Lancashire,  North  Lincolnshire,  "West 
Kent,  East  Surrey,  Middlesex,  South  Staffordshire,  and  South 
Devon.  There  would  thus  be  fourteen  new  members  for  coimties 
and  fourteen  for  boroughs.  The  number  of  seats  it  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  was  thirty,  and  he  had  explained  how  twenty-eight  of 
tibem  were  to  be  appropriated.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
South  Lancashire  and  give  it  one  more  member,  and  to  give  one 
member  to  London  University.  These  made  up  the  thirty  seats. 
So  far,  however,  he  had  only  seven  seats  at  disposal,  and  he  should 
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have  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  smaller  boroughs  for  the 
remainder.  It  was  proposed  to  take  away  one  member  from  twenty- 
three  of  these.  He  would  not  then  give  the  names,  but  they  had 
each  a  population  under  7000.  It  was  also  proposed  to  assimilate 
the  registration  of  voters  in  counties  to  that  in  boroughs,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  polling-places ;  and  if  the  House  would  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  voting-papers,  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  bringing 
voters  from  a  distance  at  a  fabulous  cost.  With  regard  to  bounda- 
ries, he  had  been  told  that  he  had  been  understood  as  proposing  that 
freeholders  in  boroughs  should  not  vote  for  counties.  But  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  on  that  point,  he  made  no  such  proposition. 
But  he  recommended  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
rectify  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  and  that  it  should  be  a  Royal 
Commission  and  not  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  could  not  be  appointed  till  after  the  Bill  had 
passed,  whereas  a  Royal  Commission  could  be  appointed  and  set 
about  its  duties  at  once.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  if  the  House  agreed  to  his  Resolutions,  a  Bill  would  be 
brought  in  founded  on  them,  which  would  be  a  moderate  measoreti 
and  would,  he  trusted,  commend  itself  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lowe,  who  rose  immediately  on  Mr.  Disraeli  resuming  hia 
seat,  said  :  **  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  offer  off-hand  critidsm 
on  the  measures  proposed ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  as  an  independent 
member,  to  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  positiiaL 
they  are  placed  in  by  the  course  which  they  are  now  asked  to 
adopt.  There  may  be  reasona  connected  with  party  which  may 
prevent  other  members,  whose  observations  would  have  more 
weight,  from  offering  such  observations  ;  but  being  unfortunatelji 
and  I  hope  not  for  a  long  time,  unconnected  with  party,  I  ha^e 
the  advantage  that  I  can  speak  out  what  I  think,  and  say  what  I 
believe  ought  to  be  said,  but  which  I  fear  will  not  be  said,  except 
by  some  outcast  like  myself.  This  day  fortnight,  the  right  houL 
gentleman  made  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  in  whioh^ 
unlike  his  speech  of  to-night  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  whidi 
tells  us  every  thing,  he  told  us  nothing,  except  that,  come  whii 
may,  it  was  obsolete  to  think  that  Government  would  go  out  of 
office  on  a  Reform  Bill.  Why  is  it  an  irresistible  reason,  becaiua 
Whigs  and  Tories  have  alike  failed  on  this  question,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  should  enjoy  absolute  impunity? 
Why  are  they  to  have  the  mark  of  Cain  set  upon  them,  that  nobody 
may  kill  them  ?  I  should  have  thought  just  the  contrary  ;  thrt 
where  persons  had  tried  on  both  sides,  and  failed  in  an  adventum 
of  this  kind,  it  was  a  very  good  reason  why  you  should  not  reliiX 
the  penalties  attendant  upon  such  an  attempt.  The  true  principb 
is,  that  the  executive  Government  must  be  responsible ;  but  whit 
does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  propose  P  With  a  deal  of  candil 
courtesy  he  beseeches  us — in  language  which  I  was  ashamed  to 
hear  addressed  to  me  as  a  658th  part  of  the  House,  and  that  hb 
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should  have  thought  it  neeessary  to  address  to  the  House — he 
says :  *  If  the  House  will  deign  to  take  us  into  its  counsel,  if  it 
wfll  co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  we  shall  receive  with  cor- 
diality,  with  deference — ^nay,  even  with  gratitude — any  suggestion 
it  likes  to  offer.     Say  what  you  like  to  us,  only,  for  God's  sake, 
leave   us  our  places."*      Mr.  Lowe  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
he  objected  to  going  into  Committee  on  ambiguous  and  merely 
abstract  Resolutions,  for  which  no  one  was  to  be  responsible.     It 
was  said  at  one  time,  on  the  question  of  Reform,  that  they  were 
within  twenty- four  hours  of  a  revolution.     He  believed  that  they 
had  been  within  much  fewer  hours  than  that  of  household  suffi*age. 
He  held  household  suffrage  in  great  dread ;  but  whatever  resting- 
place   there   was   between    the    present   sufirage   and  household 
[    Buffirage  he  thought  would  be  only  temporary.     The  principle  of 
[    fimcy  firanchises  was  a  bad  one;  it  was  an  arbitrary  connexion 
I    between  two  things  which  have   no  necessary  connexion.     The 
\    proper  qualification  would  be  the  performance  of  state  duties  and 
I    the  bearing  of  state  burdens.     It  was  only  right  that  the  ^lite  of 
[    the  working  classes  should  be  admitted  to  the  franchise.     The 
omission  of  the   lodger  franchise   was  a   serious  omission.     He 
suggested  that  they  should  give  votes  to  all  payers  of  the  income- 
tax  ;  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  act  in  a  spirit  of  panic. 
.    "It  is  not,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  scarves  and  ribbons  that  will 
shake  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  monarchy.     The  possessors  of 
property  are  singularly  well  disposed  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
question.     The   agitators  who   go   about   the  country  preaching 
manhood  suffrage  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  which  we 
'    ean  do.     Let  us  give  up  this  competition  between  two  parties  as  to 
who  will  bid  the  lowest  in  the  auction  in  which  the  country  is  to 
be  knocked  down  to  the  one  who  proposes  the  swiftest  element  for 
its  destruction.     Let  us  bid  a  long  adieu  to. sham  pretences ;  let  us 
I    deal  more  frankly,  and  call  upon  the  Government  to  withdraw 
tfieir  Resolutions,  and  to  introduce  a  Bill,  and  bring  the  matter  to 
an  issue  in  the  old  English  'fashion.     There  is  no  danger  in  such  a 
oooise ;    but  there  will   be  enormous  danger  if  every  member, 
dming  the  discussion  on  these  propositions,  is  to  be  pressed  by  his 
onistituency,  while  the  press  is  hounding  all  on,  so  as  to  bring  the 
isilitations  of  the  country  down  to  the  level  of  democracy.    Touch 
the  settle  timidly,  and  it  will  sting  you ;  but  grasp  it  firmly,  you 
ue  mnhurt,  and  can  tear  it  at  your  leisure." 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Lowe,  that  to  discuss  these 
Roiolutions  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Biireieli  of  this  night  would,  if  delivered  a  fortnight  ago,  have 
men  an  opportimity  of  passing  to  the  propositions  of  Government. 
rabably,  till  within  the  last  two  days,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
od  liis  colleagues  had  not  agreed  on  their  propositions ;  and 
fior  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  statement  which 
p«|  the  Resolutions  altogether  out  of  place.  Mr.  Bright  com- 
BH&ted  on  the  new  franchises  now  proposed,  and  said  that  the 
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computations  as  to  the  number  of  voters  to  be  created  thereby 
were  like  the  computations  in  1859 — nothing  but  loose  guessing. 
*^  It  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  boroughs  of 
130,000,  and  of  82,000  voters  on  the  rate-paying  qualificatioiL 
And  then  it  is  proposed  to  make  these  childish  new  franchises 
from  the  savings'  banks  and   direct  taxation.     By  a  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  a  rat-catcher  who  keeps  four  dogs  will  pay  20«. 
of  direct  taxes,  and  will  come,  of  course,  into  one  of  the  new  con- 
stituencies which  are  to  save  the  country  from  destruction.     Will 
these  proposals  settle,  or  do  any  thing  to  settle,  the  question  of 
Heform  P     It  is  assumed  that  the  House  is  unanimous  for  some- 
thing, and  will  have  a  Reform  Bill;  but  there  is  an  essential 
difference,  and  a  perilous  one,   between   a  Beform  Bill   and  a 
reform."     After  minutely  criticising  the  proposals  now  made,  the 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  saying :    **  If  the  Government  aie 
willing  to  produce  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  Bill,  I — although 
I  am  not  of  their  party,  and  they  have  opposed  all  the  propositioiis 
in  which  I  am  concerned — should  not  factiously  oppose  them.  Bsl 
having  changed  sides,  having  become  Beformers,  having  decidei 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  to-day  to  allow  the  right  hon.  gentl^BMOi 
to  appear  in  a  new  character  as  a  Reformer  in  this  House,  I  lak 
you,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  his  sake,  and,  what  is  worth  infi- 
nitely more  than  your  reputation  or  his  position,  for  the  intemt 
of  this  great  nation,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  excited  and 
anxious  people,  that  this  measure,  if  it  is  to  be  passed  this  SesBOOi 
shall  be  one  at  least  that  should  release  me  and  other  membot 
who  are  in  favour  of  Reform  from  further  discussion  and  agitaikft 
of  the  question  during  our  Parliamentary  life." 

Mr.  Walpole,  after  replying  to  some  of  Mr.  Bright's  sarcaiBl 
by  a  reference  to  the  Bill  of  1859,  which  proved  that  the  Otth 
servatives  were  not  new  Reformers,  asserted  that  the  GovemniiKt 
were  not  about  to  abdicate  their  responsibility,  but  that  iiilf 
would  stand  or  fall  by  any  Resolution  which  they  deemed  Tittl# 
the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  question.  He  vindicated  Ail 
procedure  by  Resolutions  as  the  best  means  of  giving  the  wiiurt 
scope  to  the  discussion,  and  of  eliciting  every  kind  of  suggealilR 
which  could  be  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Laing  complained  that  the  claims  of  Scotland  to  incr 
representation  were  passed  over  in  the  Redistribution  schemexi 
expressed  a  strong  belief  that  neither  this  part  of  the  pro 
Bill,  nor  the  6/.  franchise,  had  any  thing  of  the   charac 
finality,  which  he  maintained  to  be  indispensable  in  any  at 
to  deal  with  the  question.     It  was  useless  to  propose  any 
short  of  household  suffirage;  and  this  he  should  have  prefe 
even  though  qualified  by  cumulation  or  duality  of  votes. 

Mr.  Gladstone  asked  Mr.  Disraeli  on  what  basis  he  rested 
calculations  of  the  numbers  to  be  admitted  by  his  scheme,  fo 
some  of  them  he  had   listened   with   a  little   incredulity, 
lateral  franchises  would  not  touch  the  labouring  classes  at 
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and  as  the  6/.  rating  franchise  would  not  admit  more  than  100,000 
YoterSy  he  contended  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bill  did  not  aflTord  as  favour- 
able materials  for  a  settlement  as  his  own  Bill  of  last  year,  which 
Sropoaed  to  admit  200,000  of  the  working  classes.  He  approved 
fr.  Disraeli's  project  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  also  the  proposal  to  put  it  in  a  separate  Bill ;  and  the  same 
course  might  be  taken  with  the  proposals  for  improving  county 
legistration  and  diminishing  expenses.  On  the  mode  of  procedure, 
he  poimted  to  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Bright  as  a 
sigmficant  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House ;  but  if  the 
Gtoyemment  continued  of  opinion  that  Resolutions  were  preferable 
to  a  Bill,  he  would  waive  his  objections,  pressing  upon  them  at 
the  same  time  that,  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  the  Resolutions 
ought  to  be  altered,  so  as  to  embody  the  Government  plan.  (This 
suggestion  was  met  with  loud  cries  of  "  Withdraw,"  "  Bill,*'  from 
tiie  Opposition.)  The  very  vagueness  of  the  Resolutions,  he 
a^;ued,  must  now  be  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
Oovemment  themselves.  Illustrating  his  argument  by  reference 
to  the  Resolutions  on  redistribution  and  predominance  of  classes, 
and  assuming  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  proceed  with  the 
Resolutions  for  a  few  days,  he  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  use  the  interval  in  considering  whether  they  would  not 
withdraw,  or  at  least  modify,  the  Resolutions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  some  of  the 
Resolutions  might  now  perhaps  be  unnecessary,  and  these  would  be 
withdrawn  ;  others  might  be  altered ;  but  he  declined  to  withdraw 
the  whole,  alleging  that  there  were  several  on  which  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  Government  should  have  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
Here  again  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Withdraw,"  and  "  Bring  in 
a  BilL  After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  for  going  mto 
Ghmimittee  was  withdrawn,  and  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Resolutions  was  postponed  to  the  28th.  On  the  following  day, 
hoUrever,  the  Government  came  to  the  resolution  of  yielding  to  the 
dearly-manifested  sense  of  the  House.  On  the  26th,  a  meeting  of 
flie  liiberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  bela  at 
Mr.  Gladstone's  house,  289  being  present ;  at  which  it  was  unani- 
BMNisly  agreed  to  support  an  Amendment,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
luteoded  to  give  notice,  with  the  object  of  setting  aside  the  Reso- 
lafioiis,  and  urging  the  Government  to  proceed  at  once,  by  bringing 
it  a  Bill  calculated  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  i^ecessity  of  taking  such  a  step  was,  however,  superseded 
Wtlie  spontaneous  action  of  the  Government.  Upon  the  meeting 
«t  the  House  the  same  evening,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
tt[fe.oxinced  that  the  Government  had  decided  not  to  ask  the  House 
li  proceed  further  with  the  Reform  Resolutions,  being  satisfied, 
WOOL  the  course  of  last  night's  and  previous  discussions,  that  there 
"  J  a  general  disposition  to  give  their  proposals  a  fair  and  candid 
Lsideration,  to  secure  whicn  was  the  chief  object  of  proceeding 
Resolution.     A  further  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Disraeli  from 
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the  speeches  of  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  Opposition 
had  virtually  engaged  to  read  a  Bill  a  second  time,  was  met  by 
murmurs  of  dissent ;  but  his  final  intimation,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  following  week  he  would  bring  in  a  Bill,  was  received  with 
much  cheering. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  much  trouble  would  have  been 
spared  had  the  Government  taken  this  course  at  first,  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  had  been  just  about  to  give  notice  of  an 
Amendment  which  would  have  urged  on  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  in  a  more  definite  course  than  by  the  present 
Resolutions.  But  though  that  Amendment  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  Government  to  a  Bill,  he  welcomed  this  concession  as 
affording  the  greatest  facility  for  arriving  at  a  settlement.  He 
denied  that  the  Opposition  had  in  any  way  committed  themselves 
to  read  the  Government  Bill  a  second  time,  and  while  reserving  to 
himself  and  the  House  generally  the  fullest  liberty  on  this  pomt, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Bill  woidd  be  such  that  all  differences 
about  it  might  be  settled  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Bright  recommended  the  Government  to  profit  by  the 
advice  which  he  had  given  Lord  Russell  last  year,  to  bring  in  a 
Franchise  Bill  first ;  for  in  that  branch  of  the  question  lay  the 
greatest  grievance — the  exclusion  of  the  working  classes.  In  Ihe 
question  of  redistribution  there  was  no  particular  class  grievance, 
and  its  settlement  might  be  postponed  for  some  time,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  proposals  of  the  Government  on  this  point  were  utterly 
inadequate,  not  to  say  absurd.  A  Franchise  Bill  might  be  easily 
carried  this  year,  if  it  were  not  clogged  with  the  debatable  details 
of  a  Redistribution  scheme. 

The  intimation  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  scheme  indicated  by  his 
speech  on  the  25th,  was  frustrated  by  an  unexpected  event,  which 
gave  a  new  diversion  to  the  current  of  affairs.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  it  was  made  known  to  the  public  that  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord  Cranbome,  and  General 
Peel,  had  taken  the  step  of  resigning  their  offices,  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  with  their  colleagues  on  the  subject  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  This  event  naturally  excited  much  comment  and 
speculation.  It  was  doubted  by  many  persons  whether  the  Admi- 
nistration thus  weakened  by  the  secession  of  some  of  its  ablest 
members,  could  continue  to  hold  office.  This  doubt,  however,'  was 
soon  removed  by  the  announcement  that  the  vacant  places  had 
been  filled  up,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  succeeding  Lord  Cranbotne, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  Sir  John  Pakington  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Admiralty  to  the  War  Department ;  and  the  D<ake 
of  Buckingham  replacing  theEarl  of  Carnarvon  as  Colonial  Minisifcer. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Corry  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  iAn 
explanation  of  these  events,  and  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabilnet 
was  given  to  the  public  through  two   channels,  by  the   Prime 
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Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  two  Houses, 
and  also  by  the  speech  of  Sir  John  Pakington  on  his  re-election  at 
Droitwich,  in  which  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Ministerial 
embarrassment  and  change  of  policy  were  narrated  with  a  singular 
frankness,  which  afforded  some  amusement  to  the  public.  As 
such  candid  disclosures  of  the  interior  proceedings  of  Cabinets 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  we  shall  give  some  extracts  from 
the  speech  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  new  Secretary  for  War  to 
his  constituents. 

They  had  heard  something,  he  said,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  that  day  sought  a  re-election.    They  knew  the  changes 
had  been  necessitated  by  the  secession  of  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet.     One  of  these  members,  General  Peel,  had  acted  a  most 
honourable  and  consistent  part ;  but  the  part  which  General  Peel  took 
in  bringing  about  the  changes  in  the  Cabinet  was  in  many  respects 
different  from  that  taken  by  the  two  noble  Lords  who  resigned 
with  him.    They  all  knew,  that  on  the  23rd  of  February,  a  Cabinet 
Council  decided  on  the  Reform  Bill  which  was  to  be  proposed  to 
Parliament.   On  Monday,  the  25th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  Derby  was  to  address  the  whole  Conservative  party  in  Down- 
ing-street.   At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day — he  men- 
tioned the  hour,  because  it  was  important — the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  to  explain  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    When  the  Cabinet  Council  rose  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
it  was  his  belief  that  they  were  a  unanimous  Cabinet  on  the  Re- 
form Bill  then  determined  upon.   As  soon  as  the  Coimcil  concluded. 
Lord  Derby  went  to  Windsor  to  communicate  with  Her  Majesty 
on  the  Bill,  and  he  (Sir  John  Pakington)  heard  no  more  on  the 
subject  till  the  Monday  morning.    On  the  Monday,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock,  he  received  an  urgent  summons  to  attend  Lord 
Derby's  house  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  important  business. 
At  that  hour  he  reached  Lord  Derby's  house,  but  found  there  only 
three  or  four  members  of  the  Cabinet.     No  such  summons  had 
been  anticipated,  and  consequently  some  of  the  Ministers  were  at 
their  private  houses,  some  at  their  offices,  and  it  was  nearly  half- 
past  one  before  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  could  be  brought  to- 
gether.   As  each  dropped  in,  the  question  was  put,  "  What  was  the 
matter  ?  why  were  they  convened  ?"  and  as  they  successively  came 
in  they  were  informed  that  Lord  Cranbome  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  seceded,  objecting  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  they  thought 
they  had  adopted  on  the  Saturday.     Imagine  the  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  in  which  the  Ministry  found  themselves  placed. 
It  was  then  past  two  o'clock.     Lord  Derby  was  to  address  the 
Conservative  party  at  half-past  two ;  at  half-past  four  Mr.  Disraeli 
las  to  unfold  the  Reform  scheme  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Literally  they  had  not  half-an-hour  ;  they  had  not  more  than  ten 
ttlnutes  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  course  the  Ministry 
n»re  to  adopt.     The  public  knew  the  rest.     They  determined  to 
Tj^opose,  not  the  Bill  agreed  to  on  the  Saturday,  but  an  alternative 
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measure  which  they  had  contemplated,  in  the  event  of  their  large 
and  liberal  scheme  being  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commom. 
There  was  no  wisdom  so  easy  as  that  of  being  wise  after  the  event. 
They  were  now  told  that  the  course  they  took  was  TaciUating,  and 
considered  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  Cabinet  together. 
Whether,  if  the  Ministry  had  had  an  hour  for  consideration,  they 
would  have  taken  that  course,  was  perhaps  a  question.  But  they 
did  not  possess  that  hour,  and  were  driven  to  decide  upon  a  line  of 
definite  action  within  the  limits  of  little  more  than  ten  minutes. 
If  they  bad  made  a  mbtake  by  discarding  their  original  scheme, 
and  ho  would  not  say  that  they  had  not,  he  would  ask  their  censors 
to  consider  what  they  themselves  might  have  done  under  circum- 
stances of  such  peculiar  difBculty  and  embarrassment.  The  only 
honourable  course  open  to  a  Minister  who  has  made  a  mistake  is  to 
retrace  his  steps.  He  for  one  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
course  which  bad  been  taken  on  Monday,  the  2dtb  of  February, 
had  been  a  mistaken  one.  He  deeply  felt,  that  as  a  Minister  he 
had  been  committed  to  a  false  position  in  bringing  before  Parlia- 
ment a  measure  which  lie  did  not  believe  to  be  the  best  measure 
available.  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  took  the  manly  course,  and  re- 
traced their  stcpa.  They  felt,  that  however  painful  the  act  might 
be,  they  must  part  with  those  colleagues  who  took  a  leas  libOTal 
view  of  the  Reform  question  than  did  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet^ 
and  they  determined  to  bring  in  the  measure  which  they  had  [ffe- 
viously  intended  and  previously  matured. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  ruptnre  in 
the  Cabinet  were  communicated  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Derby  said  he  would  state,  without  resem 
or  concealment,  the  present  position  of  Government  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  it.  On  taking  office,  he  was  practically 
unpledged  to  Eeform.  But  his  colleagues  and  himself  soon  agreed 
that  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  ignore  that  question,  and  that  the 
only  mode  of  attaining  a  successhil  issue  was  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  what  compromise  would  be  more  or  less  acceptable  to  all 
mrtiee.  With  that  view,  they  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  by 
Kesolutions.  As  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  adopt  that  mode 
of  proceeding,  Government  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
ascertaining  the  general  feeling  of  that  House  on  the  main  point. 
Two  schemes  were  originally  considered  by  Government,  both  dif- 
fering as  to  the  extent  of  the  franchise.  The  more  extensive  of 
these  schemes  was  more  especially  pointed  to  in  the  fifth  Kesolution, 
introducing  the  plurality  of  votes,  in  order  to  extend  the  franchise 
lower.  The  other  was  a  scheme  of  large  extent.  One  distinguished 
member  of  the  Cabinet  entertained  strong  objections  to  the  course 
pursued,  but  in  order  to  secure  unanimity  be  waived  those  obj^- 
tions.  He  then  hoped  that  the  larger  and  more  comprehcnsilre 
scheme  would  have  been  fixed  upon  ;  but,  to  bis  surprise  and  re- 
gret, he  found  that  two  of  his  most  valued  colleagues,  on  recon- 
sideration, disapproved  of  the  scheme,  and  felt  compelled  to  with- 
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draw  the  assent  they  had  given  to  it.  Of  course  he  at  once  re- 
lieved the  third  coUeaffue  from  the  assent  he  had  given,  and  it 
then  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  consider  the  course 
they  should  adopt.  IJltimately  they  determined  to  submit  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  measure  which  they  did  not  consider  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  but  which  they  hoped  might  for  a  time  settle  the 
question.  But  it  very  shortly  became  obvious  that  on  neither  side 
of  the  House  would  the  proposition  of  the  Government  meet  with 
a  satisfactory  concurrence;  and  therefore  it  became  necessary, 
to  consider  whether  they  should  adhere  to  their  second  pro- 
position or  revert  to  the  first.  They  resolved  on  taking  the  latter 
course.  Their  scheme  would  in  a  short  time  be  laid  before  the 
other  House  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  abstaining  from  entering  upon  any  detailed 
explanation,  stated  that  in  separating  from  the  Government,  it  was 
not  because  he  was  indisposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Reform. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  was  one  needing  and  demanding 
settlement.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  working  classes  had  a  claim  te 
an  extended  share  in  the  representation,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  that  no  measure  should  be  adopted  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  leaving  political  power  in  the  hands  of  two  classes  only, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  sweeping  away  all  intervening  barriers. 
The  measure  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  would  have  the  effect  of  alter- 
ing the  character  of  five-sixths  of  the  boroughs,  a  change  more 
extensive  than  he  could  bring  himself  to  regard  as  either  prudent 
or  desirable.  After  stating  that,  so  far  from  objecting  to  a  lowering 
of  the  franchise,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  household  suffrage  in 
boroughs  having  a  certain  limit  of  population,  and  a  6/.  rating  in 
smaller  boroughs.  Lord  Carnarvon  assured  the  House  of  his  deep 
regret  at  separating  from  Lord  Derby  at  the  present  moment  of 
difficulty,  but  he  felt  that  consistently  and  honourably  he  had  no 
other  course  to  pursue. 

Lord  Granville  abstained  from  commenting  upon  the  statements 
that  had  been  made  to  the  House,  but  complained  that,  during  the 
eight  or  nine  months  the  present  Government  had  held  office,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  decide  upon  any  principle  of  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Reform.  The  present  moment  was  exceptionally 
favourable  for  a  settlement  of  the  question ;  and  a  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  could  only  fail  from  factious  opposi- 
tion, which  he  did  not  believe  would  be  offered,  or  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  measure  proposed. 

Lord  Grey  regarded  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  as  unsatisfactory, 
because  it  seemed  to  hold  out  little  hope  that  the  important  subject 
of  Reform  would  receive  this  Session  that  ample  consideration 
which  it  deserved.  He  also  regretted  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  appear  to  approve  of  a  Government  appealing  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  such  a  subject  without  any  definite  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  professing  willingness  to  accept  any  scheme  which  the 
House  might  favour.    He  thought  the  Gt)vernment  ought  either  to 
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bavo  introdnced  a  Bill  at  once,  or  to  have  instituted  inquiry  by  a 
CommissioD  before  proceeding  to  legislation. 

Lord  Derby,  in  reply,  reminded  Lord  Granville  tbat  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  been  eight  monthe  in  office,  and  stated  that  a 
Bill  had  been  agreed  upon  in  November,  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  reduction  in  the  franchise  only  remaining  to  be  considered. 
Noticing  Lord  Grey's  suggestion,  he  contested  its  practicability, 
believing  that  tho  country  would  not  have  sanctioned  a  coune 
that  would  have  been  imputed  solely  to  a  desire  to  cause  delay. 

The  Ministerial  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
made  the  same  evening,  was  less  explicit.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  simply  stated  that  the  Ministers  had  determined  "  to 
revert  to  their  original  policy  "  in  regard  to  the  franchise.  That, 
in  consequence,  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned  office, 
but  that  arrangementfi  would  be  made  for  supplying  theirploces, 
which  be  hop^  would  receive  Her  Majesty's  sanction.  He  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  the  new  Keform  Bill  on  the  ISth  instant,  aad  to 
move  the  second  reading  a  few  days  later. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  and 
other  members,  at  the  scanty  information  afforded  to  the  House  by 
the  Ministers  as  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  rupture  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  their  reserve  in  that  House  was  contrasted  with  the 
more  frank  communication  made  by  Lord  Derby  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Gladstone  commented  with  much  force  on  the  phrase,  "  reverting 
to  their  original  policy,"  which  he  pointed  out  was  unnecessary  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  explanation,  and  which  he  regretted  as  importing 
additional  difficulty  into  the  situation,  since  it  implied  that  the 
three  dissentient  Ministers  had  at  one  time  concurred  in  that  pt^icy, 
and  threw  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  some  change  whioh  had 
caused  the  present  embarrassment.  He  drew  a  forcible  picture  of 
the  alternate  fitful  advances  and  speedy  retreala  which  had  mar^d 
the  course  of  the  Government  ou  this  question  since  the  comm^iGe- 
ment  of  the  Session,  comparing  it  to  a  Greek  dance  in  which  the 
performerB  took  three  steps  forward  and  two  back  (only  in  this 
case  the  retreat  was  commensurate  with  the  advance],  and  warned 
the  House  of  the  impolicy  of  creating  in  the  country  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  its  capacity  to  deal  with  Reform.  As  to  the  Bill  itself, 
he  hoped  (hinting  that  there  were  rumours  to  the  contraiy  afloat) 
that  it  would  be  simple  and  straightforward,  that  it  would  avmd 
any  new-fangled  devices,  which  the  people  never  were  less  in  a 
mood  to  receive  with  favour  than  now  ;  and  that  it  would  not  oon- 
sist  of  two  sets  of  provisions,  one  bearing  the  semblance  of  giving, 
the  other  the  reality  of  taking  away.  If  it  avoided  these  dangers, 
and  contained  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  settlement,  he  promised 
that  the  Opposition  would  receive  it  in  no  grudging  spirit,  bat 
with  a  desire  to  bring  the  endeavour  of  the  Government  to  a 
prosperous  issue.  > 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declined  to  enter  into  futrther 
explanation  on  that  occasion,  the  retiring  Ministers  who  were  pre- 
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sent  in  the  House  not  having  at  that  time  obtained  Her  Majesty's 
permission  to  state  what  had  occurred  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  on  the 
next  evening  he  entered  more  fully  into  the  recent  transactions ; 
and  the  Ministers  who  had  abdicate!  ofiBce  also  informed  the  House 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  taken  that  course.   Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  comments  on  his  phrase,  "recurring 
to  the  original  policy,"  reminded  him  that  he  had  stated  on  the 
25th  of  February,  that  the  Government  had  originally  contem- 
plated a  measure  different  from  that  which  he  was  then  explaining. 
He  vindicated  the  Government  also  against  another  criticism  which 
had  been  passed  upon  their  conduct,  that  they  had  neglected  the 
sabject  for  a  long  time,  and  had  taken  it  up  all  of  a  sudden ;  for 
early  in  the  autumn  Lord  Derby  had  imparted  to  him  his  delibe- 
rate conviction  that  the  question  must  be  dealt  with  in  no  niggard 
spirit,  and  had  requested  him  to  give  his  serious  attention  to  it. 
The  Cabinet  had  hoped  to  submit  a  measure  conceived  in  this  spirit, 
with  the  full  assent  of  all  their  colleagues ;  but  imhappily  and  un- 
expectedly, in  that  hope  they  were  disappointed,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  was  empowered  to  submit  to  the  House  the  smaller  scheme 
which  he  explained  on  the  25th,  and  which  had  before  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet  as  an  alternative.     It  was  not  the  measure 
he  should  have  preferred,  but  it  was  one  he  could  honourably  and 
consistently  defend  as  being  based  on  a  principle,  that  it  would 
restore  the  labouring  classes  to  the  position  in  the  electoral  body 
from  which  they  were  excluded  by  the  Reform  Act ;  that  it  would 
have  given  them  one  quarter  of  the  constituencies,  while  one  quarter 
was  given  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  a  half  to  the  middle 
classes.    But  that  Bill  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  Conservative 
party.     The  Government  had  received  nimierous  protests  against 
it  from  persons  of  rank  and  influence  among  their  own  friends,  and, 
though  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  favourably  re- 
ceived by  many  influential  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  was 
decisively  condemned  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  meeting,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  preference  for  a  61,  franchise.     (This  state- 
ment occasioned  some  symptoms  of  dissent  from  the  Opposition.) 
It  seemed  then  as  if  the  question  was  fast  relapsing  into  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  last  year ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
Lord  Derby  called  his  colleagues  together  again,  and  expressed  his 
strong  opinion,  that  in  the  policy  he  had  originally  suggested  lay 
the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  the  adoption  of  that  policy  by  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Cranbome,  and  General  Peel.     After  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  loss  the  Government  had  sustained,  Mr.  Disraeli  added,  with 
much  emphasis,  that  if  his  own  resignation  could  have  averted  the 
secession,  it  was  at  Lord  Derby's  command ;  for  in  or  out  of  office 
he  had  always  expressed  himself  ready  to  consent  to  any  personal 
sacrifice  to  maintain  a  united  party  and  Cabinet.     But  the  case 
would  not  have  been  bettered  by  his  resignation  ;  and  it  would  be 
his  duty,  at  the  earliest  moment,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  would  be 
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free  firom  ersnoii,  equiTocatioo,  and  Tacillation,  by  which  the 
GoTemmeot  would  stand ;  and  which,  Dotwithatanding  Mr.  Glad- 
atone's  gratuitouB  raticmatianB,  would  not  perplex  FarEament,  and 
would  be  intelligible  to  tbe  coontry. 

General  Feel  (who  sat  behind  the  Treasury  bench,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  general  cheerinc^),  after  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had 
not  acted  on  a  feeling  of  fabe  honoor  in  the  coarse  ne  had  taken, 
acknowledged  at  the  outset  that  he  had  gone  throngh  several 
changes  of  opinion  on  this  matter  since  his  speeches  of  last  Ses- 
sion, some  expressions  of  which  he  had  never  since  ceased  to  regr^ 
Had  any  pledge  been  asked  from  him  when  the  Government  was 
formed,  he  should  have  refused  to  accept  office ;  but  daring  the 
recess  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  were  anxious 
for  Reform,  and  that  an  immediate  settlement  was  imperative.  It 
was  not  until  the  latal  fifth  Heaolution  was  drawn  up,  tnat  he  begaa 
to  hesitate.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  compensations  with  which 
household  sufirage  was  to  be  accompanied,  for  forty  years'  Farlia- 
mentarr  experience  had  convinced  Mm,  that  a  security  as  a  security 
was  worth  nothing ;  but  being  assured  by  his  colleagues  that  the 
measure  was  Conservative,  and  knowing  that  no  settlement  could 
ever  be  carried  without  some  mutual  sacrifice  of  opinion,  he  bad 
yielded  at  first,  until  he  discovered  that  two  of  his  colleagues  had, 
independently,  by  an  examination  of  the  figures,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  himself,  that  the  proposal  would  swamp  the  present 
constituency  in  small  boroughs. 

Lord  Cranbome  said  that  when  the  Resolutions  were  laid  on 
the  table,  no  definite  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  no  complete  statistics  were  before  them.  A  general  view  was 
entertained  that  the  Reaolutions  were  to  be  applied  on  priociples 
which  seemed  to  him  just,  though  he  did  not  expect  the  Qouse 
would  have  assented  to  them  ;  and  when  General  Feel  objected,  he 
joined  in  entreating  him  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet.  But  after 
Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  of  the  11th  of  February  it  became  apparent 
to  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  their  original  view  of  the 
application  of  the  fifth  Resolution  was  untenable,  and  that  pro- 
posab  new  at  least  to  him  were  to  be  entertained.  It  was  on  the 
Ifith  that  he  first  heard  of  the  proposition  which  had  now  received 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Government ;  it  was  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  19th  and  23rd;  andon  tbe  Sunday  following,  having 
gone  carefully  through  the  figures,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  differ  little  in  many  boroughs  from  household  sufirage 
pure  and  simple.  He  immediately  tendered  his  resignation,  on 
which  Lord  Derby  (instead  of  accepting  it,  as  probably  would  have 
been  the  wisest  course),  put  it  to  him  whether  he  woiild  consent  to 
the  smaller  scheme,  but  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  Cabinet  re- 
verted to  the  original  plan.  Painful  as  it  was  to  separote  from  his 
colleagues,  he  felt  that  he  never  could  consent  to  this ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  tbe  settlement  of  the  question  would  not  be  facili- 
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tated  if  a  suspicion  should  be  created  that  public  men  were  ready 
in  handling  it  to  suppress  their  private  convictions. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  it  said  in 
that  House,  that  to  admit  the  working  classes  to  the  franchise  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  form  one-fourth  of  the  constituency 
was  establishing  a  principle.  The  measure  of  last  Session  was  op- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained  no  principle ;  and  yet  it  would  have  admitted  more  of  the 
working  classes  to  the  franchise  than  the  measure  of  the  present 
Gh)vemment.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  he  ex- 
pected that  the  6/.  rating  fi^nchise  would  be  accepted  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House ;  but  how  was  he  jiistified  in  that  expecta- 
tion, when  the  late  Qovemment,  when  it  was  proposed  last  Session, 
stated  that  they  cotQd  not  accept  it  P  Then  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  members  it 
was  determined  to  support  no  franchise  less  than  a  5/.  rating,  was 
also  utterly  groundless.  He  feared  that  the  constant  iteration  of 
these  collateral  discussions  must  tend  to  interpose,  both  in  the  minds 
of  the  Government  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Opposition,  an  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  that  which  they  sought. 

Mr.  Lowe  said  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  members  who 
oppposed  a  7/.  borough  franchise  last  year  would  acquiesce  in 
household  suffirage.  If  they  had  wanted  household  suffrage  they 
could  have  got  it  easier  than  by  placing  the  present  Government  in 
office.  He  asked  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  if  it  was  to  bring  in 
household  suffi-age  that  he  and  others  combined  to  turn  out  the 
late  Government.  He  felt  bound  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright, 
that  at  meetings  called  to  support  manhood  sufi&age  he  always 
opposed  it,  and  supported  household  suf&age.  Mr.  Bright  ap- 
proached it  from  below,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
above,  and  they  met  at  that  point,  so  that  those  two  were  now  the 
great  twin  brethren ;  but  the  ship  they  were  in  was  called  Demo- 
cracy, and  the  chief  they  served  under  was  Anarchy. 

lu-.  Horsman  also  made  some  caustic  observations  on  the  position 
of  the  Ministry,  which  he  characterized  as  the  weakest  that  had 
ever  attempted  to  handle  the  greatest  of  questions.  Though  the 
Liberals  were  anxious  to  assist  the  Government  in  passing  a  Bill, 
every  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  made  it  more  difficult,  and  that  night 
had  made  it  patent,  that  a  Conservative  Government  was  about  to 
launch  a  democratic  Reform  BilL  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  B,.  Peel  abandoned  the  traditions  of  their  party  on  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  Com  Laws,  they  were  not  only  at  the  head 
of  a  majority,  but  they  were  sincere  converts,  and  would  have 
straggled  for  those  changes  in  Opposition ;  but  when  Lord  Derby^s 
Goremment  left  power  in  1859,  they  immediately  became  Anti- 
Reformers  ;  and,  having  once  more  abandoned  all  their  old  opinions, 
if  now  unsuccessful,  they  would  doubtless  relapse  into  the  same 
course. 
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Lord  Stanley  replying  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Horsman,  repudiated  with  indignation  the  imputation  of  desiring 
to  outbid  any  party,  and  assured  the  House  that  they  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  in  the  sense  of  the  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bright.  The  Bill  was  not  before  the  House, 
except  by  some  fragmentary  descriptions ;  and  as  the  Government 
-  was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  it,  common  fair  play  required  that 
it  should  not  be  discussed  in  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Bright  advised  hon.  membei*s  not  to  take  counsel  from  Mr. 
Lowe,  for  he  opposed  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  although 
admitting  that  no  other  member  shared  in  that  opinion.  For  him- 
self he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  always  said  that  household  suffrage  was  the 
true  suflfrage  for  boroughs.  He  appealed  to  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  working  class  as  they  would  with  other  sections  of 
the  commimity,  in  a  generous  and  liberal  manner,  and  not  to 
attempt  by  any  tricks  to  shut  them  out  from  that  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  If  they  could  not  go  so  far  as  he  was  inclined,  he 
adked  them  to  try  something  else,  but  he  asked  them  to  let  their 
propositions  be  simple  and  intelligible.  The  working  classes,  who 
read  every  syllable  that  was  uttered  in  that  house  on  the  subject, 
were  not  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter ;  and  their  feeling  on  it 
was  to  be  gathered  from  a  motto  on  a  banner  carried  by  the  car- 
penters at  a  late  Trades'  Demonstration,  expressed,  not  in  choice 
English,  but  in  language  that  would  be  well  imderstood,  "  Deal 
with  us  on  the  square ;  we  have  been  chiselled  long  enough." 

An  important  feature  in  the  political  transactions  of  this  period 
was  displayed  in  the  meetings  summoned  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  Leaders  of  their  respective 
supporters  in  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
to  them  the  line  of  policy  that  it  was  proposed  to  take,  and 
eliciting  their  views  as  to  the  course  indicated.  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  both  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  inclination  of  their  respective  parties  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  present  Session.  One  of  these  meetings  was 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  official  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
three  days  preceding  the  announcement  of  the  amended  scheme  of 
Reform  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this  occasion,  195  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  present,  and  forty-three  others 
sent  letters  exciysing  their  absence,  but  expressing  adhesion  to 
the  Government.  One  of  the  seceded  members  of  the  Cabinet — 
Lord  Cranborne— was  also  present.  The  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  commonly  known  as  the  Adullamites  did  not  appear. 

Lord  Derby  at  once  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  meeting  the 
particulars  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  the  Government  was  about 
to  introduce.  Before  doing  so,  he  detailed  the  events  which  had 
occurred  before  the  secession  of  the  three  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
So  assured  was  he  on  that  memorable  Saturday  tbat  his  colleagues 
were  imanimous,  that  he  proceeded  to  consult  the  Queen  upon  the 
measure,  and  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express  her  approval 
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He  was  therefore  not  prepared  for  the  course  adopted  by  his 
colleagues,  to  whose  honour  and  straightforwardness,  however, 
he  bore  the  highest  testimony.  In  the  measure  they  now  intended 
to  introduce,  Ministers  proposed  to  adopt  in  counties  a  rating 
franchise  of  15/.  annual  amount,  in  place  of  50/.  rental,  the  other 
county  franchises  remaining  as  at  present.  With  regard  to  the 
borough  sufirage,  his  lordship  explained  at  some  length  his  reasons 
for  thinking  that  a  rating  or  rental  valuation  did  not  afford  the 
proper  basis  for  an  endiiring  and  satisfactory  settlement.  The 
Cabinet  had  decided  on  proposing  the  borough  sufirage  on  the 
basis  of  household  rating,  but  coupled  with  two  years'  residence 
and  personal  payment  of  rates ;  these  conditions  they  considered 
essential.  But  to  admit  the  largest  possible  infusion  of  the  best 
elements  now  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  electors,  they 
]nx>po8ed  to  create  four  additional  qualifications.  One  would  be 
based  on  education,  and  would  include  ministers  of  religion, 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  graduates  of  imiversities, 
certificated  schoolmasters,  and  others ;  such,  for  instance,  as  persons 
who  had  obtained  a  middle-class  examination  certificate.  The 
others  would  be — the  payment  of  20s.  a  year  direct  taxes,  the 
possession  of  50/.  in  the  Funds,  or  of  the  same  amount  in  a 
savings'  bank.  In  order,  however,  to  give  to  property,  allied 
with  long  residence,  that  legitimate  weight  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  was  entitled,  a  second  vote  would  be  conferred  on 
every  man  who,  besides  having  occupied  a  house  for  two  years, 
should  also  pay  the  twenty  shillings  annually  of  direct  taxation. 
In  other  words,  a  householder  paying  that  amount  of  income 
or  assessed  taxes  would  have  two  votes,  one  as  a  two  years' 
resident,  the  other  as  a  contributor  to  the  wants  of  the  State. 
He  intimated,  however,  that  the  dual  system  was  not  one  to  which 
the  Government  were  strongly  wedded.  It  was  not  proposed  to  dis- 
turb any  of  the  existing  franchises,  all  of  which  would  be  preserved. 
Compound  householders  already  qualified  would  be  exempted 
from  personal  payment  of  rates;  but  those  not  yet  qualified, 
who  might  obtain  a  qualification  under  the  new  scale,  would  be 
entitled  to  have  their  names  put  on  the  register  by  personally 
paying  their  rates,  and  thus  bringing  themselves  under  the 
conditions  named.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  of  course 
could  not  tell  whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  accept  this 
measure  from  the  Administration ;  but  he  had  a  very  strong 
confidence  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  country,  and  if 
necessary  he  would  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  With  regard 
to  disfranchisement,  the  Cabinet  adhered  to  the  proposals  re- 
cently expounded  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  address  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  receiv^  with  consider- 
able indications  of  approval.  One  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  whose  opinion  carried  considerable 
weight  with  them — Mr.  Henley — rose  and  expressed  his  full 
approval  of  the  measure  just  announced.     Faithful  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  on  which  he  seceded  from  the  Cabinet  in  1859,  he  ad- 
vocated a  broad  basis  for  the  borough  suffrage.  He  regarded 
the  proposals  which  professed  to  confer  the  franchise  on  occupiers 
of  a  certain  amount  of  rental  as  not  to  be  lustified  upon  con- 
stitutional principles.  They  could  therefore  only  be  of  temporary 
effect,  even  if  carried.  Household  suffrage  with  payment  of  rat^ 
he  looked  upon  as  the  true  basis  of  the  right  to  vote  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  England,  and  that  was  the 
foundation  of  the  old  rights  which  conferred  the  franchise  on  those 
who  paid  scot  and  lot;  that  is,  who  resided  where  theyvoted, 
and  bore  their  part  of  the  local  and  public  burdens.  He  was 
prepared  not  only  to  approve  but  to  defend  those  principles,  and 
he  promised  the  measure  his  fullest  support. 

Sir  John  Benn  Walsh  advocated  unanimity  among  Conservatives 
above  all  things.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy  of  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Derby  as  a  party  leader,  and  he  regretted  deeply 
that  former  leaders  had  not  had  the  courage  and  the  houourable 
feeling  to  act  as  he  had  done.  Had  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
treated  the  party  with  the  same  confidence  when  he  changed  his 
views  respecting  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  again  when 
he  had  determined  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws — had  he  called  the  party 
together,  and  explained  to  them  that  the  time  was  come  for 
enacting  those  measures,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  be  with- 
held, the  Conservative  party  would  have  accepted  that  which  was 
inevitable,  and  would  not  on  those  occasions  have  undergone  a 
disruption  from  which  they  had  taken  so  long  a  period  to  recover. 
He  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  courage  and  confidence  which 
induced  Lord  Derby  to  call  them  together,  and  to  explain,  as 
he  had  done,  that  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  but  to  accept 
this  measure,  which  he  for  one  was  ready  to  do,  and  which  he 
hoped  the  meeting  would  also  accept  without  dissent. 

Sir  John  Trollope  also  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  similar  sense 
to  Sir  John  Walsh. 

Sir  William  Heathcote  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the 
measure,  and  intimated  that  he  would  oppose  it  in  the  House. 
The  hon.  baronet  regarded  the  proposal  placed  before  the  meeting 
as  being  too  large ;  and  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would  destroy  the 
influence  of  rank,  property,  and  education,  by  the  force  of  numbers. 
This  was  the  only  indication  given  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
roposals  of  the  Government,  but  no  formal  resolution  was  adopted 
y  the  meeting. 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  for  amending  the  Representation 
of  the  People,  and  explained  at  length  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  on  which  the  Government  had  at  last  resolved  to  take 
their  stand.  He  said  he  would  confine  his  observations  to  two 
points.  He  would  first  state  the  object  of  the  Government; 
and,  secondly,  he  would  detail  the  means  proposed  to  accomplish 
that  object.     The  House  would  then  have  to  decide  whether  the 
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object  was  desirable^  and  whether  the  means  proposed  would 
be  adequate  to  effect  it.  The  object  was  to  strengthen  the 
character  and  functions  of  that  House,  and  to  establish  them  on  a 
broad  and  popular  basis.  Popular  privileges  and  democratic 
rights  were  not  identical.  More  than  that,  they  were  contra- 
dictory ;  he  hoped  that  it  would  never  be  the  fate  of  this  country 
to  live  under  a  democracy,  and  this  Bill  had  no  tendency  in 
that  direction.  Every  Reform  Bill  proposed  since  1832  had  pro- 
ceeded on  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  franchise  qualification ; 
and  the  majority  in  this  House  on  Lord  Dunkellin's  motion  last 
year  decided,  with  unerring  instinct,  that  rating  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  valuation.  The  Government  had  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  franchise  should  be  associated  with  the  payment  of  rates, 
and  they  proposed  that  every  householder  paying  rates  and  having 
resided  two  years  should  be  admitted  to  vote.  This  would  admit 
237,000  men  who  live  in  houses  under  10/.  and  pay  rates,  leaving 
unenfranchised  486,000  householders  not  paying  their  own  rates. 
But  every  facility  would  be  given  to  compoimd  householders 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  payment  of  their  own  rates,  and  to 
obtain  in  consequence  the  right  of  voting.  After  an  elaborate 
argument  upon  the  5/.  franchise,  which  he  strongly  condemned, 
characterizing  it  as  a  Serbonian  bog,  and  asserting  that  its  logical 
result  in  many  places  would  be  manhood  sufirage,  Mr.  Disraeli 
next  annoimced  that  the  Bill  would  confer  the  franchise  on  payers 
of  1/.  direct  taxes  (not  including  licenses  of  any  kind) ;  and  house- 
holders (in  towns  only)  paying  11,  direct  taxes  would  be  allowed 
to  exercise  the  franchise  in  respect  of  both  suffrages.  The  Bill 
would  also  contain  an  education  franchise,  and  would  give  votes 
to  the  holders  of  savings'-bank  deposits  and  funded  property  to 
the  amount  of  50/.  The  direct  tax  franchise  would  add  a  number 
greatly  exceeding  200,000  (though  this  was  only  an  estimate), 
the  education  franchise  35,000,  the  funded  property  franchise 
25,000,  and  the  savings'-bank  franchise  45,000  ;  in  all,  more  than 
1,000,000  would  be  added  to  the  borough  constituency.  In  the 
counties  the  franchise  would  be  fixed  at  15/.  rating,  which  would 
add  171,000,  and  the  lateral  franchises  would  bring  the  total 
additions  to  the  county  constituencies  to  some  330,000.  The 
Government,  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  had  carefully  considered  the  plan 
of  cumulative  voting  and  three-cornered  constituencies,  and  had 
tried  it  at  every  point,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
erroneous  in  principle  and  would  be  pernicious  in  practice ;  and 
passing  to  the  Redistribution  scheme,  he  annoimced  that  it  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  described  by  him  on  the  25  th  February 
— ^viz.  that  thirty  seats  should  be  redistributed,  fourteen  to  new 
boroughs,  fifteen  to  coimties,  and  one  to  the  London  University.  He 
defended  it  from  the  charge  of  inadequacy,  pointing;  out  that  there 
was  no  medium  between  constructing  a  new  electoral  map  of 
England,  and  seizing  opportunities  as  they  arose  of  remedying 
pressing  inequalities  by  giving  members  to  new  boroughs  as  they 
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rose  into  importance,  and  by  adding  to  the  direct  representation  of 
important  constituencies.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  some 
further  remarks,  concluded  by  saying,  **  I  may  be  told  by  some, 
that  this  Bill,  in  providing  a  sj'stem  of  checks  and  counterpoises, 
tends  still  further  to  interpose  the  barriers  of  class.  If  it  is  a 
measure  which  involves  checks  and  counterpoises,  we  live  under  a 
constitution  whose  boast  it  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  checks  and 
counterpoises.  And  why  should  we  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
this  country  is  peculiarly  one  of  cl«ws  composition  P  And  of  class 
it  ever  will  remain.  What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  give  to  all  worthy 
of  having  the  privilege  conferred,  a  fair  share  in  the  goyemment 
of  this  country,  so  far  as  that  may  be  attained  by  the  expression 
of  a  vote ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  equally  anxious  to  maintain 
the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  is  based,  and  in  proposing 
amendments,  to  prevent  the  preponderance  of  any  clasis,  and  to 
give  representation  to  the  nation." 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  unusual  publicity  had  been  given  to  the 
main  provisions  of  this  Bill ;  and  yet  now,  after  hearing  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  obscurity.  As  to  the  numbers  to  be  admitted  by  the  pro- 
posed secondary  franchises,  he  regarded  the  figures  cited  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  erroneous  and  visionary;  and  he  looked  upon  the  alleged 
new  voters  as  little  more  than  men  in  buckram.  He  did  not  thuik 
that  140,000  voters,  after  allowing  for  double  qualifications,  would 
be  admitted  by  extending  the  franchise  to  all  who  personally  paid 
their  rates.  It  was  said  that  every  facility  was  to  be  given  to  com- 
pound householders  to  obtain  the  vote.  The  facility  was  that  the 
compound  householder  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  paying  over 
again  that  which  he  had  already  paid.  Moreover  they  would  be 
practically  leaving  the  franchise  to  the  discretion  of  the  vestry ;  and 
the  practice  with  regard  to  compounders  varied  in  almost  every 
parish.  He  did  not  agree  with  those  who  said  that  the  principle 
of  rating  was  the  bulwark  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  did  agree 
with  those  who  thought,  that  if  they  enfranchised  all  hoiiseholders 
they  would  get  into  a  great  difficulty  at  the  lower  end  of  the  soale, 
when  they  came  to  deal  with  that  class  of  householders  who  were 
habitually  excused  from  poverty.  He  suggested  that  the  franchise 
should  stop  at  that  line.  There  were  three  safeguards  proposed, 
the  personal  payment  of  the  rates,  the  length  of  residence,  and  dual 
voting.  The  first  he  thought  fundamentally  wrong.  If  household 
suffrage  were  to  be  established,  let  it  be  established  freely,  and  do 
not  let  them  leave  it  to  the  wealthier  classes  in  a  parish  to  enfran- 
chise or  disfranchise  the  other  classes  at  pleasure.  To  the  proposi- 
tion for  dual  voting  he,  for  one,  from  that  moment  recorded  his 
implacable  hostility.  Dual  voting  would  be  a  gigantic  instrument 
of  fraud,  and  was  a  proclamation  of  a  war  of  classes,  and  he  was 
inflexibly  opposed  to  it.  He  remarked  next  on  the  absence  of  the 
lod|;er  franchise  from  the  Bill,  quoting  Mr.  Disraeli's  description 
of  it  in  1859,  and  predicting  that  it  would  have  to  be  introdnced 
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into  the  Bill.     Duality  and  personal  payment  of  Kates  were  prac- 
tically dead  as  safeguards  already ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lodger  franchise,  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous  Bill  for 
the  Liberal  party,  but  how  it  was  to  be  treated  as  a  whole  by  them 
was  a  question  for  future  consideration. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  expressed  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
Bill,  but  would  reserve  the  expression  of  his  opinion  till  the  next 
stage. 

Mr.  T.  Baring  said  this  was  a  measure  which  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  without  grave  consideration.  The  speech  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  left  his  mind  free  from  doubts,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  would  be  a  settlement  at  all,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  settlement.  There  was  one  thing 
they  ought  to  understand,  and  that  was  to  what  extent  the  Qovem- 
ment  would  adhere  to  the  other  franchises  which  were  offered  as 
safeguards. 

Mr.  Lowe  remarked  that  household  su&age  was  not  a  novelty. 
The  present  suffrage  was  household  sufirage  limited  by  a  10/.  rent. 
The  question  was  whether  the  new  safeguards  supplied  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  superior  to  the  old  safeguards. 
Look  at  the  first  safeguard,  personal  rating.     If  that  went,  every 
thing  was  gone,  and  what  security  had  they  that  it  would  be 
retained?     The  measure  of  the  Government  was  framed  on  the 
assumption  that  they  offered  the  franchise  to  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  would  not  accept  it.     The  question  reall}'  turned  on 
the  compound  householders.     If  they  granted  the  vote  to  the  com- 
pound householders,  they  might  as  well  give  up  the  rating  altogether, 
and  take  the  simple  occupation  of  a  house.   The  franchise  proposed 
was  different  from  the  municipal  franchise.     In  municipal  corpo- 
rations, the  compound  householders  had  a  right  to  vote,  and  would 
it  not  be  said  that  it  was  invidious  to  have  these  different  franchises  ? 
He  thought  that,  instead  of  going  into  these  clap-trap  schemes,  by 
which  they  gave  a  great  deal  with  one  hand  and  took  it  away  with 
the  other,  they  should  take  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  let  the  franchise  meet  at  the  point  where  the 
collector  and  the  householder  met.     Was  the  vital  point  of  this 
measure  the  duality  of  voting,  or  was  dual  voting  a  tub  to  the 
whale  P   He  coidd  not  express  the  repugnance  he  had  to  that  scheme. 
Any  thing  more  invidious  could  not  be  devised.    Why  was  it  they 
gave  this  second  vote  P  Because  they  were  doing  what  they  believed 
to  be  wrong  in  giving  a  vote  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  it. 
What  they  did  let  them  do  frankly.   He  for  one  woidd  be  no  party 
to  giving  privileges  to  those  he  had  no  confidence  in. 

Mr.  Henley  decidedly  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  to  connect 
the  vote  with  the  payment  of  rates ;  and  had  no  doubt  that  the 
difficulties  as  to  the  compound  householders  might  be  easily  settled 
in  Committee,  if  both  sides  would  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
with  a  firm  determination  to  settle  the  question.  The  figure  of  15/. 
for  the  counties,  approaching  closely  to  the  house-tax,  met  his 
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views,  but  the  dual  vote  he  regarded  as  a  piece  of  .unmitigated 
miscluefy  which  was  unnecessary,  because  the  people  who  were 
to  come  in  would  be  as  much  divided  as  any  other  class  in 
opinions. 

Mr.  Roebuck  saw  no  difficulty  in  arranging  all  the  objections 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  rate-paying  part  of  the  scheme  in 
Committee.  The  dual  vote  of  course  was  impossible,  but  it  was 
evidently  not  a  vital  point.  He  urged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  if  this  Bill  were  rejected  and  the  Government  thrown  out,  a 
dead  lock  would  follow ;  and  he  advised  it  to  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  deal  with  it  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  made  some  sarcastic  observations  on  the 
spectacle  of  a  Conservative  Government  outbidding  Liberals  in  a 
Liberal  market,  and  denounced  the  Bill  as  a  two-faced  measure, 
which  might  prove  so  restrictive  that  it  would  take  away  with  one 
hand  what  it  seemed  to  give  with  the  other,  or  else  would  entail 
household  su&age  in  a  most  dangerous  form. 

Mr.  Sandford  observed  that  the  dual  vote  was  a  proposition  at 
once  illusory  and  insulting. 

Mr.  B.  Osborne  exhorted  the  House  not  to  give  way  to  party 
spirit,  which  would  strangle  the  last  chance  of  passing  a  Il^onn 
Bill  this  Session,  nor  to  be  too  precipitate  in  condemning  a  measure 
which  it  had  never  seen.  He  hoped  there  would  be  no  repetition 
of  the  mistakes  of  1859,  but  that  the  Bill  would  be  read  a  second 
time  and  dealt  with  in  Committee.  On  the  merits  of  the  Bill  he 
expressed  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  the  dual  vote  and  the 
Bedistribution  scheme. 

Lord  Cranbome,  alluding  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Osborne,  asserted 
that  the  House  had  a  right  to  know  what  were  held  to  be  vital 
points,  particularly  as  this  was  a  Bill  of  checks  and  compensations, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  his  late  colleagues  were  the  men  to 
pass  this  Bill  entirely  without  compensations.  But  of  the  two 
compensations  it  proposed,  dual  voting  and  personal  pajrment  of 
rates,  the  first  would  not  only  be  utterly  ineffective,  but  it  was  so 
unp^datable  that  it  had  no  chance  of  acceptance ;  and  the  second 
was  certain  to  be  swept  away  by  the  very  first  Parliament  elected 
imder  it.  By  tracing  the  practical  operation  of  the  security,  he 
showed  that  the  cost  to  each  compoimd  householder  for  getting  his 
name  on  the  register  would  be  about  5^.  a  year,  and  here  he  pre- 
dicted the  corrupt  machinery  of  the  electioneering  agents  would 
come  in.  He  showed,  too,  how  unequally  it  would  work  in  the 
boroughs  (ninety-eiffht  in  number)  to  which  the  Small  Tenements* 
Act  was  only  paxtially  applied,  and  from  all  this  he  concluded  that 
the  security  would  be  swept  away  inmiediately ;  that  household 
suffirage  pure  and  simple  would  be  the  result ;  and  this,  he  main- 
tained, after  their  conduct  last  year,  the  Conservative  party  ought 
not  to  be  the  persons  to  pass.  If  the  party  accepted  the  Bill,  they 
would  be  committing  political  suicide,  but  he  hoped  the  moderate 
party  on  both  sides  would  retain  sufficient  influence  to  secure  that, 
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wbile  skilled  artisans  were  introduced  into  the  electoral  body  in 
&ir  nnmberSy  existing  interests  would  not  be  subverted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  attacking  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  his  inconsistency,  defending  the  accuracy  of  his  figures, 
and  asserting  that  it  was  a  calumny  on  the  working  man  to  assume 
that  he  would  resent  the  connexion  of  the  constitutional  obligation 
to  pay  rates  with  the  political  privilege  of  voting.  Replying  to 
an  observation  of  Lord  Cranbome,  he  declared  with  much  emphasis 
that  the  Government  would  never  introduce  household  suffrage 
pure  and  simple.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no  inconsistency 
m  the  present  Government  bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill,  for  they  had 
brought  one  in  before,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  speeches  or 
in  his  support  of  any  Resolutions  last  year  inconsistent  with  his 
present  propositions. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  was 
discussed  during  two  nights.  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  the  debate, 
and  criticized  with  considerable  severity  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
specifying  several  of  them,  which  he  said  must  be  absolutely  given 
np  before  the  measure  coidd  be  accepted.  As  then  framed,  he  was 
confident  it  would  be  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House. 
There  was  a  general  agreement,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  a  measure 
should  be  passed  this  year,  that  it  should  embrace  a  liberal  enfran- 
chisement of  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  it  should  carry  with  it 
some  promise  of  fixedness ;  and  this  last,  he  added,  must  be  at- 
tended by  two  conditions,  that  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  or  un- 
intelligible exclusions,  and  that  within  the  pale  of  the  franchise 
there  should  be  no  needless  or  vexatious  distinctions  between  in- 
dividuals. But  while  the  6/.  rating  scheme,  the  untimely  disap- 
pearance of  which  he  regretted,  did  seem  to  afford  a  basis  for  a 
settlement,  the  prospect  offered  by  this  Bill  was  very  discouraging, 
and  he  summed  up  thus  the  alterations  it  would  require: — A 
lodger  franchise  must  be  inserted ;  means  must  be  provided  to 
prevent  traffic  in  the  votes  of  the  lowest  classes  of  householders ; 
the  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  rate-paying  house- 
holders must  be  abolished ;  the  tax-paving  franchise  and  the  dual 
vote  must  be  abandoned;  the  redistribution  part  of  the  scheme 
must  be  enlarged,  the  county  franchise  reduced,  and  voting-papers 
must  be  dropped.  For  the  present  he  should  confine  his  remarks 
to  the  proposed  franchise  for  boroughs.  The  enfranchising  clauses, 
he  said,  were  devised  to  bear  the  appearance  of  giving  household 
suffrage,  while  by  subsequent  restrictions  this  apparent  concession 
would  be  entirely  nullified ;  and  he  showed  that,  by  the  operation 
of  the  Small  Tenements'  Act  and  Local  Acts,  it  would  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities  and  registration  agents  to  decide  how  far  these 
restrictions  should  operate.  He  examined  next  at  length  the 
facilities  proposed  to  be  given  to  compound  householders,  arguing 
that  by  requiring  the  personal  action  of  the  householder  and 
the  personal  payment  of   rates,   calculated  on  the  full  rateable 
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value,  the  would-be  voter  would  be  fined  from  25  to  50  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  would  have  to  pay  his  rates  twice  over.  It  was 
not  payment  of  rates,  he  insisted,  but  a  man's  condition  in  life,  his 
presumable  character  and  independence,  which  ought  to  be  the 
criteria  of  his  fitness  for  the  franchise ;  but  even  assuming  personal 
payment  to  be  a  good  basis,  the  Government  had  committed  an 
error  in  applying  to  it  our  actual  system  of  law.  Mr.  Gladstone 
next  shadowed  out  a  plan  by  which  a  certain  figure  of  rateable 
value  should  bo  fixed  for  all  the  country,  below  which  no  man 
should  be  liable  to  pay  rates  or  should  have  a  vote,  while  all  over 
the  line  should  be  rated  and  enjoy  the  franchise;  and  on  Ur. 
Henley  asking  whether  payment  of  rates  was  to  be  essential,  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied  that  he  did  not  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of 
much  consequence.  This  would  be  erecting  personal  rating  into 
something  like  a  principle,  and  would  be  giving  the  franchise  to 
those  judged  fit  for  it  in  the  simplest  manner.  To  define  those  who 
were  tit  for  the  franchise  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between 
two  classes,  whereas  the  Bill  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  Darwinian 
process  of  "  natural  selection,"  through  the  operation  of  legislative 
difficulties,  which  would  be  under  the  direction  of  local  authorities 
or  registration  agents;  and  while  it  would  be  possible  to  attain 
fixedness  of  settlement  by  drawing  a  line  between  classes,  if  it  were 
a  reasonable  line,  he  asserted  that  it  never  could  be  attained  by  an 
arbitrary  selection  of  individuals  of  the  same  class.  Mr.  Gladstone 
next  discussed  in  great  detail  the  last  published  returns  as  illus- 
trating the  efiect  of  the  Bill  in  open  towns  and  in  towns  under  the 
operation  of  the  Small  Tenements'  Act ;  and  showed  by  numerous 
quotations  from  them  that  it  would  work  very  diversely,  not 
only  in  difierent  towns,  but  in  diflFerent  parishes  of  the  same 
town;  on  one  side  of  a  street  setting  up  manhood  suffrage, 
and  on  the  other  a  mere  8/.  rental;  in  one  town  flooding  a 
constituency  with  thousands,  while  in  another  it  admitted  new 
voters  by  tens  only.  He  condemned  the  Bill  as  admitting  a 
principle  with  needless  breadth,  but  limiting  its  application  by 
restrictions  which  would  exclude  at  least  two-thirds  of  those 
who  appeared  to  be  admitted  (at  the  most,  he  asserted,  not 
more  than  120,000  would  be  admitted  to  the  borough  franchise). 
The  quality  of  its  additions  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  quantity 
was  insufficient.  It  created  artificial  and  needless  inequalities, 
and,  containing  the  certain  elements  of  a  new  agitation,  it  could 
not  be  called  a  settlement;  and  he  concluded  by  pressing  the 
Government  to  give  an  explicit  answer  to  these  questions : — Would 
they  consent  to  introduce  a  lodger  suffrage  ?  Would  they  shape 
the  Bill  in  such  a  form,  that  Parliament,  and  not  the  vestries, 
should  decide  what  class  of  voters,  and  how  many,  should  be 
admitted  P  And  would  they  consent  to  remove  from  the  Bill  all 
the  artificial  inequalities  it  established  between  different  classes  of 
voters  ? 

Mr.  Hardy  declined  at  this  stage  to  give  any  pledge  which 
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would  commit  tbe  Ooyemment  to  any  particular  coarse.  No  Bill 
eoold  be  passed  withoat  mutual  concession  and  forbearance ;  but 
^  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said,  every  leading  proTision  of  this  Bill 
leqnired  reyision,  then  he  asserted  with  strong  emphasis,  thediyision 
ODgfat  to  be  taken  at  this  stage,  and  if  such  division  inyolyed  an 
abandonment  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Bill,  he  should  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  its  progress.  He  denied  that  it  was  a  Household 
Snfiage  Bill,  or  that  it  had  eyer  been  represented  as  such;  it  was 
a  Bating  Franchise  Bill ;  and  so  far  from  excluding  any  body — as 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  argued,  inconsistently  with  another  argument 
in  which  he  declaimed  against  the  Bill  as  making  indiscriminate 
admissions — it  opened  the  franchise  to  every  one  who  chose  to 
claim  it.  Combating  other  arguments  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  denied 
that  a  compound  householder  would  be  **  fined  "  for  going  on  the 
register,  as  he  would  be  able  to  recover  whatever  rates  he  paid 
from  the  landlord ;  pointed  out  the  extreme  practical  difficulty  of 
working  a  lodger  franchise,  and  that  its  object  would  be  ^Eectually 
anf^lied  by  the  assessed  taxes'  vote ;  and  admitted  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  and  the  two  years'  residence  were  meant  as 
limitations,  contending  that  they  were  reasonable,  and  would 
be  approved  by  the  country.  To  the  argument,  derived  from 
the  figures,  that  the  Bill  would  work  diversely,  Mr.  Hardy 
rej^ied  by  pointing  to  the  arg^ument  used  against  the  BUI  of  last 
year — that  it  was  monotonous;  and  while  justifying  the  dual 
vote  by  reminding  the  House  of  the  numerous  corrective  pro- 
posals, such  as  the  cumulative  vote,  which  had  been  made  at 
various  times,  he  invited  discussion  upon  it,  and  intimated  that 
the  Government  would  be  open  to  conviction.  After  devoting  a 
few  words  to  the  defence  of  voting  papers,  and  urging  that  any 
defects  of  the  machinery  for  the  admission  of  compound  house- 
holders  to  the  register  might  be  remedied  in  Committee,  he  re- 
peated that  the  Government  declined  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dictcm,  that  rertain  things  must  be  given  up.  They  wished 
for  discussion,  which  would  separate  the  chaff  frt>m  the  wheat ; 
and  ]if  met  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  they  would  not  show  them- 
adves  unreasonable,  though  they  would  stand  by  the  main 
principle  of  accompanying  a  free  enfranchisement  by  judicious 
limitations. 

Mr.  Headlam  considered  it  a  radical  defect  in  the  Bill,  that  it 
ignored  all  the  non-ratepaying  occupiers  of  houses.  « 

Sir  F.  Goldsmid  objected  to  it,  as  offering  great  facilities  \o  cor- 
ruption, and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  5/.  rating  fiBnchise. 

Lord  Amberley,  while  congratulating  the  House  on  the  im- 
proved tone  in  which  Beform  was  discussed  this  year,  urged  that 
moderation  might  be  carried  too  far ;  and  as  the  Liberals  had  long 
had  a  definite  policy,  the  concessions  ought  to  come  from  the 
other  side.  He  discussed  at  length  the  assertion  that  the  Bill  was 
founded  on  a  principle,  professing  himself  unable  \o  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  ratepayer  and  a  compound  householder,  as  both 
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paid  rates,  though  one  of  them  paid  them  to  hb  landlord ;  and  he 
rejected,  anreflervedly,  the  argument  that  a  compound  householder 
who  would  not  pay  his  own  rates  was  not  worthy  of  a  vote.  He 
deprecated  the  connexion  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise  with 
jealoas  checks  and  precautions,  and  predicted  that  legislation  in 
such  a  spirit  would  be  futile, 

Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  professing  himself  to  be  a  staunch  Con- 
servative, declared  his  approval  of  the  Bill,  as  containing  the  only 
principle  which  was  likely  to  aSbrd  a  permanent  settlement.  Ete 
urgently  advocated  the  dual  vote  and  the  personal  payment  of 
fates. 

Mr.  Lowther,  speaking  from  the  same  side  of  the  House, 
opposed  the  Bill,  regarding  the  alleged  securities  as  inefficient,  and 
fearing  the  preponderance  of  the  ckss  who  would  be  enfranchised 
by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Boebuck  announced  his  intention  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  explained  that  his  motive  was  not  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  House — which  he  did  not  think  neces- 
sary— nor  to  carry  out  any  theory  of  the  "  rights  of  man,"  which 
he  did  not  believe  in,  but  to  odmit  to  the  franchise  the  sober,  the 
industrious,  and  sagacious  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  to 
keep  out  the  rest,  in  whose  hands  he  confessed  himself  afraid  to 
trust  it.  As  a  test  of  this  industry  and  sobriety,  he  could  conceive 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  residence  and  personal  payment  of 
rates.  In  the  "  fancy  franchises  "  he  saw  no  particular  harm  or 
good ;  the  county  franchise  ought  to  have  been  fixed  at  last  year's 
figure — 14/. ;  and  on  the  queshon  of  Redistribution,  Mr.  Koebuok 
intimated  that,  believing  our  present  haphazard  system  was  the 
best  mode  of  securing  varied  representation,  he  did  not  wish  for 
any  greater  redistribution  than  was  necessary  to  enfranchise  large 
towns  which  were  at  present  unrepresented.  Replying  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  objection  to  the  "  fine  "  on  the  compound  householder, 
which  he  characterized  as  invidious,  Mr.  Roebuck  maintained  that 
it  was  only  just  to  call  upon  a  man  to  bear  his  share  in  the 
burdens  of  the  State,  when  he  received  a  share  in  its  privileges ; 
and  he  concluded  by  calling  on  Mr.  Disraeli  to  pluck  up  his 
courage,  to  yield  where  concession  was  reasonable,  but  not  to  be 
frightened  by  pettifogging  cavils. 

The  Solicitor-General  defended  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  o(m- 
tending  that,  upon  legal  and  constitutional  grounds,  the  personal 
payment  of  rates  was  a  sound  principle ;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  invidious  or  unjust  in  the  dual  vote. 

Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  was  opposed  to  the  Bill,  believing  that  it 
would  deprive  the  Conservatives  of  the  County  representation,  and 
subtract  thereby  an  important  element  from  the  House.  He 
regarded  the  dual  vote  as  a  great  blunder,  and  predicted  that  the 
other  checks  and  counterpoises  on  which  the  Government  relied  to 
indemnify  their  party,  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

Sir  R.  Palmer  looked  upon  the  question  of  the  franchise  as  of 
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more  importance  than  that  of  the  redistribution  of  seats.      Mr. 
Hardy  had  stated  that  this  Bill,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  was  not 
a  Bill  for  household  sufi&age.     For  himself,  he  was  in  favour  of 
that  sufiBrage ;  and  he  entertained  no  apprehension  of  the  con- 
aequences  of  granting  it.      If  it  were  the    general  opinion  of 
the  House    that    they  should   not  grant  this    suffrage   without 
safeguards,   by   all  means  have  those  safeguards;   but  if  they 
did,   let   them  not   introduce    new   differences    and  distinctions 
which  would  create  discontent.     But  this   Bill  did  create  new 
differences,  and  laid  down  new  principles,  and  this  while  they 
did  not   interfere  with   the  present    franchise.      The    principle 
of  the   Bill,  it  was  stated,  was  the  personal  payment  of  rates, 
but   that  was   not  required  at  present   of  the  10/.  householder, 
and  if  they  required  it  of  the  new  voter  they  were  creating  an 
arbitrary  distinction.     It  was  even  worse  if  the  new  voter  were 
required  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  compound  rate  and  the 
foil  rate.      At  present  the  ten-pounder  whose  rates  were  com- 
pounded for  had  only  to  pay  the  amount  compounded  for,  so 
that  it  was  proposed  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  richer  man. 
They  did,  then,  fine  the  compounder  for  claiming  his  vote.     Mr. 
Hardy  said  the  voter  could  recover  the  amount  from  the  landlord, 
bat  the  Bill  contained  no  such  provision.     He  could  only  recover 
from  the  landlord  what  was  due  from  him,  but  that  was  not  due. 
Passing  to  the  dual  vote,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  were 
Bommed  up  in  the  phrase  of  the  Solicitor- General — "Half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread."     In  using  that  phrase,  the  Solicitor- 
Greneral  unwittingly  stated  the  essence  of  the   proposal,  which 
was  to  give,  not  a  whole  vote,  but  half  a  vote.     In  the  county 
francliise  they  followed  the  same  process.     The  50/.  occupier  was 
not  required  to  pay  rates  at  all,  but  the  new  voters  were.     The 
fancy  franchises  he   regarded  as,  all  of  them,   from  beginning 
to  end,  wrong  in  principle  and  untenable  in  practice,  but  he 
approved   of  a   lodger  franchise.     If  the  House  thought  they 
could  make  any  thing  of  the  Bill,  he  should  not  object  to  going 
into  Committee ;  but  if  the  Bill  passed  as  it  stood,  it  would  neither 
improve  the  representation  of  the  people  nor  settle  it. 

Mr,  Bright  criticised  the  Bill  in  a  speech  of  great  vigour  and 
with  much  felicitous  sarcasm  upon  it,  the  Ministry,  and  their  sup- 
portera.  He  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
trading  for  several  weeks  on  this  measure,  which  Jbofessed  to 
give  a  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise.  The  real  object  of 
the  scheme  was  to  introduce  to  the  suffrage  about  as  many  men 
as  would  be  admitted  by  an  8/.  tenure.  If  this  were  so,  why 
talk  of  household  franchise?  But  if  this  were  the  step  they 
were  taking,  they  were  renewing  the  error  of  1832 ;  they  were 
about  to  renew  the  exclusion  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
franchise.  If  this  were  the  limit  of  the  concession,  the  course 
they  were  pursuing  was  a  perilous  course;  for,  as  a  set-off  to  this 
concession,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  give 
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a  vote  to  200,000  of  a  higher  class.     The  hon.  genileinan  haying 
oommeiited  upon  the  irarious  details  of  the   Bill,   said : — *'  The 
Bill,  as  a  whole,  I  regard  as  very  unsatisfactory.     It  has  marks 
upon  it  of  heing  the  product,  not  of  the  friends,  but  of  the  enemies 
of  Reform.     It  is  wonderful  what  clever  men  will  do   when  a 
dozen  of  them  are  shut  up  in  a  room.    Now  look  at  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     Why,  he  is  a  maryel  of  cleyemess,  or  else 
he  would  not  have  been,  for  twenty  ^ears,  at  the  head  of  l\pn.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  to  lead  them  into  this — what  shall  I  call  it  P — great 
difficulty  at  last.     Take  the  riffht  hon.  member  who  sits  next  to 
him,  representing  a  yery  learned  University,  Cambridge.     Take  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  represents  the  wisdom, 
and  it  may  be,  to  some  extent,  the  prejudices  of  Oxford.     Take 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Droitwich.    I  fear  to  speak  of  so  potent 
a  personage.     Why,  at  this  moment  he  directs  the  whole  of  the 
armies  of  the  empire.     There  is  not  a  soldier  who  shivers  amid 
the  snows  of  Canada,  or  who  sweats  under  the  sun  of  India,  but 
shivers  and  sweats  under  the  influence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  he  was  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England.     '  His  march  was  on  the  mountain  wave,  his  home 
was  on  the  deep.'   But  all  these  gentlemen  retire  into  a  mysterious 
apartment  in  Downing-street,  and  they  set  to  work  and  concoct 
a  Reform  Bill ;  and  with  all  their  capacity,  it  seems  to  me  to  come 
out  a  Bill  marvellously  li^e  that  which  would  have  been  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Banks  Stanhope), 
who  last  night  gave  us  an  account  of  his  conversion.    Any  thing 
more  affecting  could  hardly  be  heard  in  any  class-meetinff.     But 
he  spoke  of '  we '  all  the  time — what '  we '  did,  what  determinations 
'  we '  had  come  to.     In  thinking  over  it  to-day  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  Bill.     Now  I  com- 
plain  of  this  Bill,  that  in  regard  to  the  working-class  there  is 
in  it  nothing  clear,  there  is  nothing  generous,  there  is  nothing 
statesmanlike.     I  believe  that  if  the  House  were  to  pass  it  there 
would  be  universal  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country.    It 
would  leave  the  greatest  question  of  our  time  absolutely  unatdved. 
I  tell  the  House  frankly,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who 
would  be  more  glad  than  I  to  ^ve  the  warmest  support,  whatever 
it  may  be  wortn,  to  a  fair  and  honest  measure  on  this  question. 
I  regret  wbltt  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  did,  led  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  his  friends,  last  year.     I  shall  never  cease 
to  regret  it,  and  never  cease  to  blame  them ;  but  still  I  would  help 
any  Government  to  bring  this  question  to  a  just  conclusion.    But, 
sir,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  assist  a  dovemment  which  will 
not  tell  us  frankly  what  it  intends,  what  it  stands  by,  what  it 
will  get  rid  of — ^which  asks  us  to  go  into  its  confidence,  and>  yet  is 
probably  the  most  reticent  Government  that  ever  sat  onlihoee 
benches.     If  any  gentlemen  on  this  side  were  to  treat  you 
treated  us  last  year,  I  should  denounce  them  with  the 
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langm^  I  could  uae.  I  hate  the  ways,  I  scorn  the  purposes 
of  &ction  ;  and  if  I  am  driven  now,  or  at  any  stage  of  this  Bill, 
to  oppose  the  Government,  it  is  because  the  measure  they  have 
offered  to  us  bears  upon  its  face  marks  of  deception  and  dis- 
appointment, and  because  I  will  be  no  party  to  any  Bill  which 
wrald  cheat  the  great  body  of  my  countrymen  of  the  possession 
oi  that  power  in  this  House  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts, 
sad  which,  as  I  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  this  country  they 
may  most  justly  claim/' 

Mr.  Laing  criticised  with  much  severity  the  provisions  of  the 
BiU  relating  to  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  which  would  have  the 
e£Eect  of  creating  numerous  anomalies,  and  was  in  many  respects 
defidctive.  With  r^ard  to  the  enfranchising  chiuses,  it  depended 
on  the  application  of  the  securities  whether  they  would  l^ul  to  a 
democratic  invasiony  or  would  be  merely  of  restricted  actum — 
whether  500,000  or  120,000  new  voters  would  be  admitted  to  the 
firancluse.  Of  these  securities,  personal  payment  of  rates  alone 
needed  consideration  ;  the  two  years'  residence  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  the  novelty  of  duality  was  an  insuperable  objection  to 
it.  But  to  personal  payment  as  a  security,  there  were  these 
objections, — that  it  was  to  be  applied  at  the  caprice  of  the  vestries, 
that  it  might  be  evaded  by  corrupt  election  agents,  or  by  oom- 
faination  of  trades'  unicms, — and  it,  moreover,  could  not  be  main- 
tained as  a  permanent  barrier.  Conseauently  household  suffi^ge, 
pore  and  simple,  must  be  the  result ;  half  a  million  of  voters  would 
be  admitted,  of  whom  300,000  would  come  in  at  the  lowest  point. 
To  this  he  could  not  accede ;  and  he  expressed  his  preference  of 
the  5iL  rating  scheme,  coupled  with  a  lowering  of  the  Small  Tene- 
ments' Act,  making  it  compulsory ;  and,  to  arrive  at  that  solution, 
he  recommended  that  before  going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
the  broad  outlines  of  that  scheme  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Hooae  in  a  formal  manner  by  some  influential  member. 

The  Chancellor  <rf  the  Exchequer  vindicated  the  BiU  in  a  ^^eedi 
of  great  vigour  and  ingenuity,  in  which  he  combated  the  arga- 
ments  and  insanoations  d  the  Opposition  q^eakers,  especially  of 
Mr.  (Hadstone  and  Mr.  Bright ;  and  he  intimated,  in  no  doubtful 
terms,  the  readiness  <rf  the  Govemm^it  to  consent  to  some  im- 
portant modificatums  <rf  their  scheme,  and  to  abandon  some  oS  the 
aeenzitaes  whid  had  been  the  oinect  d  especial  animadversion  in 
the  House.  He  ennplained  cS  the  tone  and  mannepc^  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speedies,  both  on  the  first  and  second  reading.  Of  eonrae, 
he  said,  the  Govenuneot  never  deemed  that  they  could  prodooe  a 
Bin  which  would  not  require  candid  ecmsideration  in  COTimittee ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  indicate  the  various  points  which  might  be 
discuAncd,  adopting  Mr.  Gladstone's  ^lumeration  of  them  in  his 
speecML.  To  the  lodger  finsnchise  he  intimated  himsdf  personally 
iavoi|rahle,  and  he  had  submitted  it  to  his  eolleagoes-'in  fact, 
he  dfedared  himself  to  be  the  lather  of  this  soffirage;  and  if 
BBtiB&ckcBT  argmucats  dumld  be  urged  in  its  ftroor  in  Committes^ 

^^         '  E  2 
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no  doubt  the  House  would  adopt  it,  though  he  reminded  them 
that  last  year  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  now  magnified  its  importance, 
had  predicted  that  its  effect  would  be  trifling.  In  the  same  tone,  he 
discussed  Mr.  Gladstone's  other  requirements— the  abolition  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  different  classes  of  ratepayers,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  taxing  franchises  and  the  voting  papers — point- 
ing out  that  the  two  first  bad  been  essential  incidents  of  schemes  to 
which  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  parties ;  that  variety 
of  franchises  had  always  been  considered  desirable,  deriding  the 
idea  that  either  of  them  would  give  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
faggot  votes,  and  on  each  intimating  that  they  were  open  to  con- 
sideration in  Committee.  Touching  on  the  residential  qualification, 
he  assured  the  House,  that  in  all  the  communications  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  from  the  working  classes,  the  municipal  term 
of  residence  was  considered  by  them  as  an  important  condition, 
and  that  the  Government  would  willingly  consider  any  proposal 
for  remedying  the  discrepancy  in  this  respect  between  the  ten- 
pounders  and  the  new  voters.  The  county  franchise  was  likewise  a 
matter  for  Committee ;  and  replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection 
to  the  Redistribution  scheme,  he  insisted  that  he  ought  to  produce 
his  own  plan,  so  that  every  one  who  was  menaced  by  it  might 
have  full  knowledge  of  his  impending  danger.  Reviewing  next 
the  general  effects  of  the  borough  franchise  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  he  defended  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based,  contrast- 
ing its  elastic  and  varied  operation  with  the  rigid  line  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  draw  at  51.  rating.  The  Government,  he 
asserted,  had  never  calculated  the  numbers  to  be  admitted ;  they 
had  merely  endeavoured  to  lay  down  a  principle,  believing  that 
fitness  ana  variety  would  always  be  a  security  against  demo- 
cracy, whatever  might  be  the  numbers  admitted.  The  immediate 
effect  might  only  be  to  introduce  120,000 ;  but  the  extreme  appli- 
cation could  only  admit  250,000  compound  householders,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  insist  on  the  dual  vote,  which 
was  originally  intended  to  provide  against  the  swamping  of  the 
middle-class  voters.  He  defended  the  original  proposal  by  re- 
minding the  House  of  the  many  schemes  which  had  been  devised 
of  late  years  by  philosophical  politicians  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  some  of  whom,  it  was  understood,  had  their  clauses 
ready  drawn ;  but,  though  not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  might  be  the 
ultimate  decision  of  public  opinion  on  the  point,  the  Govern- 
ment, as  practical  men,  looking  to  what  would  pass,  and  not 
having  received  any  support  or  encouragement  from  their  own  side, 
were  not  prepared  to  insist  upon  it.  In  a  vigorous  peroration, 
Mr.  Disraeli  impressed  on  the  House  that  the  Government  had  no 
desire  but  to  co-operate  with  it  in  brin^g  this  affair  to  a  settle- 
ment. They  were  convinced  that  their  duty  was  not  to  desert 
their  posts  until  that  settlement  was  attained  ;  and  he  entreated 
the  ]Eu)use  cordially  to  co-operate  with  them — to  pass  the,  Bill 
first,  and  to  change  the  Ministry  then,  if  it  pleased.  [ 
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This  speech,  which  conveyed  a  clear  impression  that  the 
Government  had  made  up  their  minds  to  yield  to  any  pressure 
which  might  be  put  upon  them  by  the  House,  and  to  discard  those 
provisions  of  the  Bill  which  were  generally  regarded  as  obnoxious 
or  impracticable,  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
ultimate  acceptance  of  the  measure,  which  was  now  read  a  second 
time  without  opposition.  From  this  time  it  was  felt  that  the  proba- 
bilities bf  a  settlement  of  the  question  before  the  termination  of 
the  Session  were  much  increased ;  the  only  material  doubt  that 
remained  depending  on  the  power  of  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  carry  his  supporters  along 
with  him  in  that  course  of  concession  for  which  it  was  quite  evident 
that  he  was  individually  prepared. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Debates  on  Parliamentary  Reform  continued.  Mr.  Disraeli  intimates  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  proposition  of  Dual  Voting — The  conditions  of 
the  Boroagh  Franchise  in  respect  to  Personal  Payment  of  Rates  explained — Much 
controversy  arises  as  to  the  position  of  the  "  Compound  Hoaseholder"— Meeting  of 
Liberal  Members  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  house,  at  which  the  Ratepaying  Clauses  of  the 
Bill  are  disnissed.  It  is  resolved  to  move  an  Amendment  upon  these  Clauses,  of 
wluch  Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge  gives  notice — Division  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  Meeting 
of  a  section,  by  whom  it  is  resolved  not  to  support  the  Amendment  ~  The  Resolution 
is  communicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  AiniBndment  is  abandoned — Comments 
made  in  the  House  upon  the  dissension  in  the  Liberal  camp.  The  Reform  Bill  goes 
into  Committee — An  Amendment  to  dispense  with  the  Personal  Payment  of  Rates  by 
the  Householder  as  a  condidbn  of  the  Franchise,  is  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone — The 
Government,  after  a  full  debate,  obtain  a  majority  of  twenty-one  in  favour  of  their 
Clause — Discouragement  of  the  Liberal  party  in  consequence  of  their  ineffectual 
oppontion — Correspondence  between  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone — The  latter  declares  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  further  Amend- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Rating  Clauses — Public  Meetings  held  during  the  Easter 
recess  on  the  subject  of  Reform — Resolutions  as  to  the  expediency  of  removing  the 
checks  imposed  by  the  Bill  on  the  Borough  Frtmchise — Renewal  of  discussions  in 
Committee — An  Amendment,  restricting  the  residence  in  boroughs  to  twelve  months, 
is  carried  agiuns:  the  Government — Mr.  M.  Torrens  proposes  a  Lodger  Franchise, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  is  agreed  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
Numerous  and  prolonged  discussions  respecting  the  Compound  Householders — 
Eventually,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  to  abolish  Composition  altogether  in  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs  is  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  pro- 
poses an  Amendment,  to  entitle  women  to  vote,  which  is  rejected,  after  debate,  by  a 
large  majority — The  Occupation  Franchise  in  Counties,  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  be  15/., 
is  fixed  at  121.  The  Education  and  Tax-paying  Franchises,  after  a  slight  resistance 
from  the  Government,  are  struck  out — Clauses  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  to  enable 
minorities  to  elect  Candidates  are  opposed  and  withdrawn— The  Boroughs  of  Lan- 
caster, Reigate,  and  Great  Yarmouth,  convicted  of  gross  bribery,  are  sentenced  to 
Disfranchisement — A  modification  of  the  Clauses  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Laing,  and  carried  against  the  Government — 
Motion  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Gaselee  in  a  similar  direction  defeated — The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  modifies  his  scheme  of  Redistribution  of  Seats,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Laing's  Amendment — Mr.  Laing  further  proposes  to  add  a  third  member  to  six 
of  the  largest  cities,  but  is  out-voted— Discussion  on  the  use  of  Voting-papers  at 
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Electiooa — ^The  Claiue  if  expunged — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Honfall,  a  third  member 
is  added  to  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds. 
— Prcmosition  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  anthorize  Camnktive  Voting  at  Elections  is  rgectod 
after  mil  debate  by  a  large  majority— The  Clanses  of  the  Bill  are  gone  through,  and 
the  Schedules  adopted — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  the  House  the 
names  of  the  intended  Boundary  Commissioners— After  some  discussion,  the  names 
are  agreed  upon  -The  Bill  is  read  a  third  time  on  the  15th  of  July,  when  a  Debate 
takes  place,  turning  chicHy  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers. — Severe  remarks  of 
Viscount  Cranbome  and  Mr.  Lowe — Vindication  of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his 
colleagues  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — The  Bill  is  passed  without  divisioii, 
and  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  first  instalment  of  tlie  concessions  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  liis 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Heform  Bill,  had  intimated 
the  readiness  of  the  Government  to  make,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
clause  conferring  the  dual  vote.  On  the  1st  of  April,  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stated  that  he  would,  before  going  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill  on  the  8th  of  April,  move  the  omission  of  that  clause :  as 
to  the  other  controverted  points,  he  said,  they  would  be  left  to  find 
their  solution  in  Committee.  The  concession  thus  made  had, 
indeed,  been  fully  anticipated,  the  proposition  in  question  having 
met  with  little  or  no  support  from  public  opinion,  and  having  been 
denounced,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors,  as  invidious  and 
impolitic.  The  point  to  which  the  Liberal  partv  now  directed  their 
efforts,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  under 
the  Bill,  was  the  requirement  of  payment  of  rates.  According  to 
the  propositions  of  the  Government,  the  right  of  household  8u£frage 
was  to  be  limited  by  the  condition  of  a  "  personal  payment"  of 
rates  in  respect  of  the  qualifying  tenement  by  the  occupier.  This 
condition  involved  a  very  important  restriction,  in  respect  of  a 
numerous  class  of  persons  residing  in  houses  of  small  value,  the 
rates  upon  which  were  paid,  in  accordance  with  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament,  not  by  the  tenants,  but  by  the  landlords,  the  latter 
being  allowed  a  certain  abatement  from  the  full  rates  otherwise 
payable  in  consideration  of  the  liability  which  they  undertook. 
The  tenants,  in  effect,  paid  the  rate  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to 
their  rents ;  but  their  houses  were  not  entered  in  the  rate-book, 
nor  had  they  personally  any  communication  with  the  overseers. 
The  class  of  occupiers  thus  indirectly,  but  not  personally  rated 
went  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  compound  householders."  Now, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Beform  nUl  as  first  proposed,  it  was 
understood  that  this  very  large  portion  of  the  householders  of  the 
kingdom,  comprising,  as  it  was  publicly  stated,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  occupiers  under  10/.,  would  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  franchise.  This  exclusion  formed  the  topic  of  a  great 
amount  of  controver^,  and  a  main  point  of  objection  urged  by  the 
Opposition  party.  For  a  long  time,  as  it  will  presently  appear, 
the  Parliamentary  battle  raged  fiercely  round  the  **  Compound 
Householder."  His  case  was  argued,  pro.  and  con.,  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
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mence  and  pertinacity :  and  it  was  not  until  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  Government  of  eliminating  this  element  in  toto 
from  the  discussion,  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  compounding 
altogether,  that  the  controversy,  which  had  for  a  time  absorbed 
all  other  interests,  was  apneas^     But  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Bill,  before  it  went  into  Committee,  it  was  to  this  point  that  the 
Liberal  party,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  particular,  directed  all  their 
attacks,   and   selected  it  as   the  issue   to  be  tried  between  the 
Government  and  themselves.     On  the  5th  of  April,  an  important 
meeting  of  that  party  was  held  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  residence  in 
Carlton  Gardens.     No  less  than  259  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  attended  on  this  occasion ;  and,  though  there  was  some 
slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  form  of  proceeding, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  very  general  ^ling  of  accord  as  to  the 
necessity  of  united  action  and  of  confidence  in  their  leader.     Mr. 
Gladstone  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  dwelling  espe- 
cially  upon  the   ratepaying  conditions   by  which   the  proposed 
household  franchise  would  be  fettered,  the  injustice  of  making  the 
compound  householder  forfeit  his  vote  because  he  paid  his  rates 
indirectly  through  his  landlord,  and  the  illusory  residt  which  the 
measure  would  have,  since,  while  professing  to  dispense  the  fran- 
chise largely  with  one  hand,  it  took  away  the  boon  wholesale  with 
the  other.     The  arrangement  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself 
suggested  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  that  the  right  of  voting  and  the  liability  to  the  payment  of 
rates  in  the  case  of  householders  should  be  co-extensive — that  is,  that 
a  certain  point  of  value  should  be  fixed,  below  which  there  should 
be  neither  rate  payable  nor  vote  conferred — but  that  above  this 
point  every  householder,  whether  paying  his  rate  through  his  own 
hand  or  the  hand  of  his  landlord,  should  be  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise.    This  view  of  the  subject,  which  had  appeared  when  first 
enunciated,  to  meet  with  some  approval  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  the  meeting  should  be  embodied  in  an 
Amendment,  upon  which  the  Liberal  party  should  unite  their 
votes,  and  come  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  Government.     The 
Amendment,  he  suggested,  should  be  moved  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
one  of  the  members  for  Exeter,  and  should  be  in  these  terms  : — 
''  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  have  power 
to  alter  the  law  of  rating ;  and  to  provide  that  in  every  Parlia- 
mentary borough  the  occupiers  of  tenements  below  a  given  rate- 
able value  be  relieved  from  liability  to  personal  rating,  with  a 
view  to  fix  a  line  for  the  borough  franchise,  at  and  above  which  all 
occupiers  shall  be  entered  on  the  rate-book,  and  shall  have  equal 
facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  franchise  as  a  residential  occu- 
pation franchise." 

Some  criticisms  were  offered  at  the  meeting  upon  the  terms  of 
this  Amendment ;  but  the  proposals  to  alter  it  met  with  little  or 
no  support ;  and  the  importance  of  united  action  being  warmly 
urged  upon  those  present  by  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  other 
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influential  persons,  the  meeting  finally  adopted  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposition  without  any  symptom  of  division  or  misgiving ;  and 
the  requisite  notice  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  for  the  8th  of  April.  Before  that  day  arrived,  how- 
ever, unexpected  difficulties  arose.  Dissension  broke  out  in  the 
Liberal  camp.  A  meeting  of  members  of  the  party  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  course  resolved  upon  was  held  in  the  Tea-room  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  proposed 
Amendment  should  not  have  their  support ;  and  a  deputation 
waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone  to  communicate  to  him  this  result.  The 
consequence  was  inevitable.  All  hope  of  carrying  the  Amend- 
ment with  such  a  division  in  the  Liberal  ranks  was  seen  to  be  at 
an  end,  and  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  On  the  meeting  of  the  House,  questions  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  Coleridge,  which  he  answered  by  stating  that  he  should 
ask  leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  the  latter  part  of  his  Amend- 
ment, retaining  only  so  much  as  referred  to  the  power  of  altering 
the  law  of  rating,  and  reserving  the  right  to  renew  the  subject  of 
his  motion  in  the  Committee.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
immediately  declared  his  acquiescence  in  conferring  the  proposed 
power  on  the  Committee,  and  that  part  of  the  instruction  was 
adopted. 

This  first  break-down  of  the  Opposition  party  was  justly  re- 
garded as  symptomatic  of  the  disunion  which  would  render  their 
efibrts  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  Bill  unavailing ;  and  it  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  give  strength  and  confidence  to  the  Ministers. 
Mr.  B.  Osborne  gave  vent  to  the  disappointment  which  the  failure 
of  the  motion  excited,  in  some  caustic  criticisms  on  the  situation 
and  the  sudden  collapse  caused  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  forty- 
eight  Liberal  members  at  the  mention  of  a  dissolution.  The 
House,  he  insisted,  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
principle  of  the  Bill;  and  it  was  being  cajoled  and  bamboozled 
into  passing  a  measure  which  one  side  disliked  and  the  other  dis- 
trusted, which  was  founded  on  false  pretensions,  and  was  in  reality 
a  measure  of  restriction.  Quoting  from  former  speeches  of  Mr, 
Disraeli,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  other  members  of  the  Government, 
he  showed  that  difierent  portions  of  the  Bill  had  been  at  one  time 
or  other  described  by  them  as  "  revolutionary  recommendations," 
"  degradation  of  the  franchise,"  and  the  like ;  and  he  created  great 
laughter  by  likening  the  Government  tactics  to  the  unsportsman- 
like practice  of  "cross-fishing,"  by  which  both  sides  of  the  stream 
were  swept,  and  fish  attracted  from  all  sides  by  the  display  of 
difierent  coloured  baits.  Passing  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  condemned 
unreservedly  the  principle  of  personal  rating  on  which  it  was 
based,  maintaining  that  it  would  facilitate  the  creation  of  faggot 
votes,  and  give  preponderance  to  wealth ;  and  by  the  light  of  a 
confidential  circular  of  the  Conservative  agents,  wnich  he  read,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  House,  he  inferred  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
sudden  determination  to  stand  by  personal  rating  was  due  to  the 
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discovery  that  Lord  Ghx>syenor's  5/.  rating  would  not  be  so  favour- 
able to  the  Conservative  party.  He  warned  the  "  runaways  "  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  use  them  for  his  own  purposes  in  Committee, 
and  would  then  throw  them  over ;  and,  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  tested  the  party  by  a  division,  he 
declared,  with  great  warmth,  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  left  in  a 
miserable  minority,  rather  than  be  a  party  to  passing  a  measure 
which  would  not  settle  the  question,  merely  to  avoid  meeting  his 
constituents. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  denied  that  he  or  his  party  had  departed  from 
their  declarations  of  last  year.  The  ratepaying  franchise  was  not 
a  substitution  for  the  rental  franchise  ;  it  was  a  supplement  to  it, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  ratepayers  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  ten-pounders.  It  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  selection,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  open  to 
every  body,  but  only  to  those  who  showed  their  fitness  for  it  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  obtain  it.  The  Government,  when  they  de- 
termined to  deal  with  Reform,  knew  that  they  were  exposing 
themselves  to  taunts ;  but  that  would  not  deter  them,  so  long  as 
they  were  conscious  they  had  not  deserted  a  principle.  To  a  mere 
lowering  of  the  rental  franchise  he  was  strongly  opposed ;  but  in 
the  BiU  as  it  stood  there  was  nothing  of  which  Conservatives 
need  be  ashamed.  From  personal  rating  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Grovemment  to  swerve;  and  if  Mr.  Coleridge's  instruction  had 
been  carried,  they  could  not  have  accepted  it  without  disgrace. 

Mr.  Lowe  reiterated  his  warning  of  a  previous  evening,  that 
personal  rating  could  not  be  a  lasting  barrier.  The  classes  to 
whom  the  option  of  getting  the  franchise  was  to  be  given  would 
soon  demand  it,  and  compel  it  as  a  right.  He  scouted,  as  unsound 
and  unsafe,  Mr.  Disraeli's  principle  that  every  man  should  have 
the  franchise  who  showed  himself  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  and 
predicted  nothing  but  failure  and  disgrace  from  the  course  the 
House  was  about  to  enter  upon — going  into  Committee  without 
guide  or  compass,  with  no  leaders  in  whom  either  party  could  put 
entire  confidence,  and  with  a  complete  dislocation  of  all  party  ties. 
The  conduct  of  the  Conservative  leaders  in  outbidding  the  Liberals 
for  Democratic  support  was  a  total  reversal  of  their  professions 
last  year,  when  their  objection  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  not  only  in 

(mblic,  but  in  private  communications,  was,  not  that  it  did  not  go 
ow  enough,  but  that  it  was  a  hazardous  experiment ;  and  their 
tergiversation  would  meet  with  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men 
and  the  execration  of  posterity. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill ;  and  the  first 
trial  of  strength  took  place  upon  an  Amendment,  which  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  the  clause  prescribing  the  new  borough 
franchise,  with  the  object  of  making  the  direct  and  personal  pay- 
ment of  rates  by  the  householder  not  essential  to  the  franchise. 
With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  insert  in  the  Qualifying  clause  the 
words — "  Whether  he  in  person,  or  his  landlord,  be  rated  to  the 
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relief  of  the  poor."  Upon  this  Amendment  a  debate  arose,  which 
was  continued  for  two  nights.  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  his  Amend- 
ment upon  the  Committee  with  great  force  and  subtlety  of  argu- 
ment. He  said  their  first  object  was  to  pass  a  Beform  Bill ;  and 
their  second,  to  pass  it  this  year,  and  without  a  change  in  the 
Government.  He  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  first  object  to 
the  second.  The  Bill  opposed  nreat  barriers  to  enfranchisement. 
The  rates  of  two-thirds  of  the  houses  under  the  value  of  10/.  in 
boroughs  were  compounded  for ;  and,  as  the  occupiers  of  these 
houses  would  practically  remain  disfranchised,  the  Bill  would  do 
little  towards  enfranchising  the  working  class  in  towns.  It  was 
no  answer  to  say  that  by  paying  the  rates  the  occupier  might  get 
the  vote ;  for,  besides  the  expenditure  of  money,  there  would  be  the 
expenditure  of  time  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  Besides,  the  efiect 
would  be  different  in  different  towns,  and  in  some  cases  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  town  :  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  by  such 
a  Bill  they  could  settle  the  question.  If  they  passed  the  Bill  in 
the  form  in  which  it  stood,  an  agitation  would  commence  as  soon 
as  its  true  character  was  seen,  which  would  never  cease  till  the  last 
vestige  of  such  legislation  was  swept  away. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  said,  in  his  parliamentary  experience  he  had 
never  felt  himself  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  position.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  deal  with  this  question  this  year.  He  did  not 
desire  to  hold  out  in  one  hand  what  he  appeared  to  give,  and  take 
it  away  with  the  other.  He  did  not  think  they  should  make  con- 
cessions, and  accompany  them  with  irritating  conditions  which 
were  charged  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction.  He  looked 
upon  the  Bill  with  terror,  because  it  was  at  once  niggardly  and 
kvish,  timid  and  rash. 

Mr.  Hibbert  said  the  Amendment  put  him  and  many  other 
members  in  a  great  difficulty.  It  very  much  endangered  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  wish  the  Government  to  recede  from  personal  rating, 
but  he  suggested  that  they  should  admit  the  compound  house- 
holder on  payment  of  the  compound  rate.  The  Bill  of  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  was  on  a  larger  basis  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition, 
accompanied,  as  it  was  to  be,  by  a  limit  of  a  5/.  value. 

Colonel  Barttelot  said  the  Conservatives  would  give  up  every 
thing  but  personal  rating  and  residence.  Compounding  was  an 
unjust  system,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Coleridge  said  the  Liberal  members  supported  this  Amend- 
ment with  no  desire  to  change  the  Government ;  but  because  they 
were  bound,  if  they  could,  to  get  what  they  believed  to  be  a  liberal 
measure,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  what  they  did  not  believe  to  be 
liberal.  With  the  Amendments  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  measure 
might  be  made  satisfactory.  If  they  excluded  the  compounders, 
the  number  enfranchised  would  be  ludicrously  small.  If  they 
took  away  the  limitations  of  personal  rating  and  residence,  they 
came  to  household  suffrage,  of  which  he  had  no  apprehension. 
The  Bill,  with  its  restrictions,  did  not  afford  the  elements  of  a 
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Betilement  of  the  question,  and  he  looked  with  alarm  to  the  effect 
of  passing  it  with  these  restrictions. 

Mr.  Henley  complained  of  the  indefiniteness  and  incompleteness 
of  the  issue  before  the  House,  illustrating  his  complaint  by  the 
different  motives  assigned  by  Sir  W.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Coleridge 
for  supporting  the  Amendment — the  first  treating  it  as  part  of  a 
scheme  for  drawing  a  line  at  5/.,  the  other  supporting  it  as  getting 
rid  of  an  important  restriction  in  the  Government  Bill, — and  inferred 
that  the  Amendment  had  been  framed  with  a  view  chiefly  to  catch 
votes.  He  could  imderstand  Sir  William  Heathcote,  who  did  not 
want  Reform,  arguing  for  a  hard  and  fast  line,  but  he  could  not 
understand  why  it  should  be  supported  by  those  who  were  for 
household  suffrage  pure  and  simple,  nor  why  those  who  asserted 
that  the  people  were  anxious  for  the  sufirage  should  be  the  first  to 
predict  that  these  compounders  would  not  come  in  unless  their 
rates  were  paid  for  them.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Liberals  that  the 
5/.  line  would  disfranchise  the  great  mass  of  the  compounders, 
who  made  so  formidable  an  appearance  in  the  returns,  and  that 
the  drawing  of  it  would  be  as  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities  as  the  adoption  of  the  Small  Tenements'  Act,  describing 
this  Act  as  "  a  device  of  Old  Nick  "  for  extracting  rates  from  the 
poorest  classes  through  the  medium  of  rent;  and  he  heartily 
wished  it  swept  away,  though  it  might  entail  a  little  more  trouble 
in  collecting  rates.  He  gave  a  strenuous  support  to  the  test  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill,  as  fairer  and  more  honest  than  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  rent,  as  opening  the  door  to  every  one  who  chose  to  enter, 
and  thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  people  at  large. 

Lord  Cranbome  said  if  the  Bill  of  last  year  had  passed,  the 
prospects  of  the  British  constitution  would  have  been  brighter 
than  they  were  now.  They  had  now  before  them  a  Bill  of  a  more 
democratic  character.  He  should  not  argue  now,  as  he  did  last 
year,  on  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
particular  classes.  The  only  reason  for  a  Reform  Bill  was  that  it 
would  quell  agitation.  If  this  Bill  passed,  they  would  transfer  the 
agitation  to  the  parishes  against  the  Small  Tenements'  Act.  The 
operation  of  the  Bill  would  be,  that  in  quiet  times  these  com- 
pounders would  not  be  on  the  register,  but  in  times  of  excitement 
they  would  be  placed  on  the  register  by  rich  men  or  rich  associa- 
tions. For  these  reasons  he  should  support  the  Amendments, 
taking  them  as  a  whole.  He  did  not  say  be  would  have  supported 
them  last  year,  but  they  were  pitted  against  a  measure  which 
would  have  the  disadvantages  of  democracy, .  and  which  gave  a 
colour  to  corruption. 

Mr.  Roebuck  compared  the  rival  plans  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  expressed  his  preference  for  the  first,  because 
it  drew  no  invidious  line  between  the  two  classes,  and  extended  to 
all  classes  of  householders  the  same  privileges  as  to  the  ten- 
pounders.  But  Mr  Gladstone's  plan  was  restrictive,  and  its  true 
character  was  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  support  it  had  received 
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from  Lord  Cranbome  and  his  friends.  Discussing  the  arguments 
against  the  Bill,  he  asked  why  the  compound  householder,  on 
being  put  on  the  register,  should  pay  a  smaller  rate  than  the  man 
directly  rated,  and  insisted  that  personal  payment  did  not  mean 
payment  propria  manu,  but  simply  that  he  was  held  liable ;  and  in 
conclusion  he  made  some  sarcastic  reflections  on  the  motives  of  the 
Opposition,  remarking  that,  as  he  had  never  been  in  office,  he 
could  not  share  in  the  bitter  feelings  caused  by  a  temporary  exclu- 
sion ;  and  having  no  object  in  view  but  the  good  of  the  country,  he 
was  not  ready  to  jump  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other 
on  any  pretence,  however  slight. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment,  and  said 
that,  although  he  was  a  Tory  or  Conservative,  he  had  never  consented 
to  fall  down  and  worship  tne  golden  image  set  up  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  and  he  had  been  long  enough  a  free  lance  not  to  mind 
much  what  might  happen  in  the  future.  But,  sink  or  swim,  disso- 
lution or  no  dissolution,  whether  he  was  in  the  next  Parliament  or 
not,  he  should  with  whole  heart  and  conscience  vote  against  the 
"  Asian  mystery." 

Mr.  W,  E.  Forster  was  now  and  had  been  in  favour  of  house- 
hold suffrage.  But  this  was  not  a  measure  of  hoiisehold  suffrage. 
He  objected  to  the  Bill,  because  it  put  the  new  compounder  in 
a  worse  position  than  the  old,  because  it  would  give  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  monied  class,  and  because  the  restrictions,  which 
could  not  last,  would  lead  to  a  continual  agitation.  He  looked  on 
the  threatened  dissolution  with  great  equanimity.  It  was  to  be 
deprecated  on  account  of  convulsions  abroad  and  financial  dis- 
turbance at  home,  but  as  a  Badical  Beformer  he  should  not 
regret  it. 

Mr.  G.  Hardy  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan — to  strike  out 
rating  from  the  qualifications  for  the  franchise —was  contrary  to 
the  whole  current  of  recent  legislation  and  to  all  the  elements  of 
national  representation,  and  he  expressed  his  extreme  astonish- 
ment that  it  should  be  supported  by  Lord  Cranbome  and  his 
friends,  who  thought  there  were  not  sufficient  restrictions  in  the 
Bill.  In  fixing  on  rating  as  a  qualification,  the  Government,  he 
argued,  had  acted  in  accordance  with  all  former  precedents  and 
constitutional  analogies,  while  all  attempts  to  extend  the  franchise 
by  drawing  the  line  at  a  lower  figure  of  occupation  had  failed ; 
and  he  maintained  that  the  line  fixed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
give  as  large  a  scope  for  corrupt  dealings,  would  lead  to  as  many 
inequalities  and  a3  much  disatisfaction.  He  contradicted  Mr. 
Gladstone's  assertion  that  compounders  were  as  truly  ratepayers 
as  those  who  pay  personally,  illustrating  it  by  the  circum- 
stances of  several  metropolitan  parishes;  showed  that  the  com- 
pounders now  took  little  or  no  part  in  local  affairs,  that  Lord 
Grey's  Committee  had  reported  against  their  interference ;  and  he 
asked  the  House  whether  it  wished  that  men  who  could  not  pay 
their  own  rates  should  be  placed  on  the  register  P    The  principle 
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of  the  Bill^  he  pointed  out,  was  that  of  self-selection  as  opposed  to 
a  fixed  line — that  every  man  should  he  admitted  to  the  electoral 
body  who  chose  to  take  hold  of  the  handle  and  open  the  door  for 
hims^;  and,  on  the  ''fine"  objection,  he  insisted  that  as  all  these 
men  paid  weekly  rents,  they  would  very  quickly  readjust  their 
rents  with  their  landlords  when  they  began  to  pay  their  rates 
themselves;  and  that  it  would  cost  the  working  man  less  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  to  get  on  the  register  than  to  pass  a  day  at 
one  of  the  great  Beform  demonstrations.  Beplyins;  to  some  of 
Mr.  Oladstone's  arguments,  he  insisted  that  much  injustice  was 
done  by  compounding  over  10/. ;  that  vestries  would  neither  have 
the  power  nor  the  temptation  to  manipulate  the  constituencies ; 
and  he  contrasted  with  much  force  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  last  year  about  the  lodger  franchise  with  the  import- 
ance he  attached  to  it  now.  Reverting  to  the  course  taken  by 
Lord  Cranbome,  he  urged  that  it  would  have  been  more  straight- 
forward had  the  opponents  confessed  that  they  used  the  Amend- 
ment as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the  Bill  (for  that  must  be  its  efiect), 
since  they  could  not  have  acquiesced  in  it  as  part  of  a  scheme 
which  was  opposed  to  all  their  previous  professions ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  should  feel  degraded  by  taking  their  advice  to  accept 
the  Amendment.  The  Bill  was  submitted  by  the  Oovernment 
with  an  honest  desire  to  settle  the  question,  and  he  commended  it 
to  the  fair  consideration  of  the  House  on  its  merits,  without  any 
of  those  threats  which  had  been  so  much  talked  of,  but  had  never 
been  used  in  the  House,  repudiating  with  scorn  those  imputa- 
tions of  sordid  motives  which  had  been  insinuated  in  rather  unpar- 
liamentary language. 

Mr.  Bright  said  the  object  of  the  Amendment  was,  that  every 
person  who  had  the  borough  franchise  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing.  At  the  present  moment  the  law  required  the  occupier  to 
be  on  the  rate-book,  and  the  landlord'^s  payment  was,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  enfranchisement,  the  tenant's  payment.  Why,  for  the 
purposes  of  disfranchisement,  alter  the  law  P  In  Birmingham  the 
Bill  would  enfranchise  2300  persons  and  exclude  36,000.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1859  said  he  knew  there  were 
tricks  by  which  it  was  easy  to  appear  to  extend  the  suffrage  and 
yet  not  give  it,  and  that  he  had  them  all  in  his  pigeon-holes. 
After  examining  them,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  found  and 
produced  this  as  the  cleverest  scheme,  and  by  it  he  had  caught 
many  professed  Liberals.  He  did  not  think  it  a  statesmanlike 
policy  to  take  a  measure  partly  because  it  was  bad.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  was  in  favour  of  household  franchise,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  most  dependent  of  the  popu- 
lation that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  excitement  of  elections. 
In  his  own  Bill  he  had  proposed  a  3/.  or  4/.  rental.  He  would  not 
quarrel  about  a  pound,  but  he  believed  the  franchise  might  be 
settled  on  that  basis.  He  wished  they  could  settle  this  matter 
without  party  feeling  and  without  a  division,  that  it  should  be 
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settled  by  ihe  wiBdom  of  ttatesmanBliipy  and  that  it  shoold  be 
grappled  with  by  that  generosity  which  ought  to  characterize  every 
great  statesman  of  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  Amendment  was  in 
reality  a  counter-proposition.  It  was  a  party  attack,  and  must  be 
met  as  a  party  attack.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  Imow  what  concessions 
had  been  made  on  the  other  side.  He  had  not  proposed  a  lodger 
franchise,  because  to  propose  one  that  would  be  satisfactory  was  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  do.  If  a  satisfactory  proposition  for  a  lodger 
franchise  could  be  made,  he  shotdd  be  very  glad  to  accept  it.  ^d 
so,  with  regard  to  the  voting-papers,  he  wished  to  consult  the  House. 
He  wished  to  diBtinguish  between  the  House  and  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
because  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  House  and  the 
Government  that  this  question  should  be  settled  by  mutual  con- 
cession after  discussion ;  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  object 
of  this  Amendment,  and  must  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  held  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion by  the  free  choice  of  the  members  of  the  Opposition ;  and  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  accept  no  proposition  from 
him,  he  could  not  understand  how  he  would  consult  the  House. 
He  thought  that  the  late  Gt)vemment,  who  left  office  in  June  last, 
when  the  majority  of  the  House  wished  them  to  remain  in  it,  were 
not  amenable  to  the  charge  now  made  against  them,  that  they 
wished  to  turn  out  the  Government.  Referring  to  the  arguments, 
on  the  rating  question,  he  urged,  that  if  it  were  right  to  compound, 
the  occupier  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  franchise  because  he 
lived  in  a  compound  house ;  and  if  it  were  wrong  to  compoimd,  let 
them  alter  the  law.  The  principle  which  he  asked  the  House  to 
adopt  was  one  of  permanent  application,  and  was  one  which  never 
could  be  wrong.  It  was,  that  those  whom  Parliament  admitted  to 
the  franchise  should  be  admitted  on  equal  terms.  No  Bill  laying 
down  the  principle  of  personal  rating  could  be  satisfactory ;  and, 
limit  or  no  limit  to  the  sufirage,  his  objection  was  the  same. 

A  division  was  then  taken,  when  the  numbers  were : 

For  the  Amendment    ....        289 
Against  it 310 


Majority  for  the  Government        .  21 

This  result  was  hailed  with  prolonged  cheering  from  the 
Ministerial  side,  and  the  House  immediately  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  recess  until  the  29th  of  April. 

The  result  of  the  division  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  numerical  state  of  parties  in  the  House, 
clearly  showed  that  the  Ministerial  side  had  been  reinforced  on 
that  occasion,  by  the  support  of  several  members  from  the  Oppo- 
sition Benches  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  entire  Liberal  party  were 
not  acting  in  accord  under  their  ostensible  leader.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  induced  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  the 
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futore  action  of  the  party,  and  the  proapeot  of  canning  any  other 
Amendments  in  the  Reform  Bill ;  and,  with'  a  view  to  clear  up  the 
uncertainty  which  prevailed,  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  Members 
for  the  City  of  London,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone : — 

"20,  Eaton-square,  S.W.,  April  17th,  1867. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  find  that  many  members  of  the  House, 
who  supported  you  on  Friday  evening,  are  anxious,  like  myself,  to 
know  what  course  you  propose  to  take  with  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing Amendments  to  the  Reform  Bill  standing  in  your  name. 

"  It  would  be  very  useftil,  I  am  sure,  if  you  could  let  me  have 
a  line  from  you  on  the  subject  before  you  leave  town  for  the 
rece^o* 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"  R.  W".  Crawford. 

"The  Bight  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  M.P." 

The  answer  was  in  these  terms  : — 

"Hawarden,  Chester,  April  18th,  1867. 

**My  dear  Mr.  Crawford, — I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity which  enables  me  to  make  known  to  you,  and  to  others,  the 
course  I  propose  to  take  with  regard  to  the  Amendments  on  the 
Reform  Bill  as  yet  standing  in  my  name  on  the  notice-paper  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"  I  need  not  state  what  must  be  in  the  minds  of  all,  the  nature 
of  the  Amendment  which  the  House  rejected  on  Friday,  the  12th, 
by  twenty-one  voices,  or  the  composition  of  the  body  of  Noes  by 
which  it  was  so  rejected. 

"  The  country  can  hardly  fail  now  to  be  aware,  that  those  gentle- 
men of  Liberal  opinions  whose  convictions  allow  them  to  act 
unitedly  upon  this  question,  are  not  a  majority,  but  a  minority  of 
the  existing  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  power 
they  were  supposed  to  possess,  of  limiting  or  directing  the  action 
of  the  Administration,  or  of  shaping  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Still,  having  regard  to  the  support  which  my  proposal  with 
respect  to  personal  rating  received  from  so  large  a  number  of 
Liberal  members,  I  am  not  less  willing  than  heretofore,  to  remain 
at  the  service  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  when  any 
suitable  occasion  shall  arise,  if  it  shall  be  their  wish,  I  shall  be 
prepared  again  to  attempt  concerted  action  upon  this  or  any  other 
subject  for  the  public  good. 

"  But  until  then,  desirous  to  avoid  misleading  the  country  and 
our  friends,  I  feel  that  prudence  requires  me  to  withdraw  from  my 
attempts  to  assume  the  initiative  in  amending  a  measure  which 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  effectually  amended  except  by  a  reversal, 
either  formal  or  virtual,  of  the  vote  of  Friday,  the  12th ;  for  such 
attempts,  if  made  by  me,  would,  I  believe,  at  the  present  critical 
moment,  not  be  the  most  likely  means  of  advancing  their  own 
purpose. 
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"  Accordingly,  I  shall  not  proceed  with  the  Amendments  now  on 
the  paper  in  my  name,  nor  give  notice  of  other  Amendments  such 
as  1  had  contemplated  ;  but  I  shall  gladly  accompany  others  in 
voting  against  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  limit  yet 
further  the  scanty  modicum  of  enfranchisement  proposed  by  the 
Government,  or  in  improving,  where  it  may  be  practicable,  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Crawford, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.P." 

The  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  letter  occasioned 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the*  intentions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
with  respect  to  the  future.  Some  interpreted  his  letter  to  indi- 
cate an  intention  of  throwing  up  altogether  the  post  of  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party ;  others,  more  correctly,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
understood  him  to  mean  only  that  he  should  personally  desist  from 
any  further  attempt  to  alter  the  basis  of  the  borough  franchise  as 
prescribed  by  the  Bill,  and  sanctioned  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
House. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  some  large  and  important  public 
meetings  were  held,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  principal  pro- 
vincial towns,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  measure  of  Ileform. 
The  object  insisted  on  at  most  of  these  meetings  was  that  of 
removing  or  diminishing  some  of  the  restrictions  by  which  the 
Bill  proposed  to  limit  the  borough  franchise,  especially  the  require- 
ments of  personal  rating,  and  of  two  vears'  residence,  and  also  to 
promote  the  insertion  of  clauses  enabling  lodgers  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  At  one  of  the  largest  of  these  gatherings,  held  at 
Birmingham,  and  at  which  it  was  computed  that  about  50,000 
persons  were  present,  the  following  were  the  terms  of  the  Resolu- 
tion agreed  to,  and  which  were  similar  in  effect  to  those  adopted 
in  other  towns,  viz : — 

"That  this  meeting  regards  the  limitations  of  the  borough 
franchise  in  the  Government  Bill  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  an 
honest  and  sufficient  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  declares  its 
opinion  that  the  measure  now  before  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
requires  the  personal  payment  of  rates  by  every  occupier,  and  a 
residence  of  two  vears,  and  does  not  include  any  clause  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  lodgers,  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  claims  of  the 
working  classes  to  their  rightful  or  any  real  share  of  political 
power." 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  House  resumed  its  discussions  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee.  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  first  Amendment  on  the  paper. 

Earl  Grosvenor,  who  had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to  sub- 
stitute a  51.  rating  for  household  suffrage,  said  that  since  the  late 
decision,  which  gave  a  victory  to  the  Government,  he  had  con- 
sulted with  other  members,  and  he  now  believed  that  it  would  be 
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useless  to  propose  that  franchise.  He  justified  his  vote  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  had  it  been 
carried  the  Government  would  have  been  overthrown,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  stopped.  The  noble  earl  then  withdrew  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Ayrton  moved  an  Amendment  to  that  part  of  the  clause 
which  required  a  residence  of  two  years.  He  moved  that  "  twelve 
months"  be  substituted.  Practically  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
would  require  a  residence  of  two  years  and  four  months, 
which  was  longer  than  was  required  under  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  agreed  that  there  was  no  principle  in  this  pro- 
vision, but  the  Government  could  not  adopt  the  Amendment.  They 
thought  they  should  not  open  the  franchise  to  every  migratory 
sojourner  in  a  borough.  The  Municipal  Act,  which  was  brought 
in  by  a  Liberal  Government,  required  a  residence  of  two  years  and 
eight  months,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1854,  brought  in  by  Earl 
Russell,  required  a  residence  of  two  years  and  six  months.  It 
was  said  that  the  provision  for  the  payment  of  rates  gave 
facilities  for  corrupt  practices,  but  surely  those  facilities  would 
be  decreased  by  requiring  a  residence  of  two  years  instead  of 
one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Government  were  making 
concessions. 

Sir  R.  Palmer  asked  if  this  restriction  was  the  price  of  the  con- 
cessions the  Government  were  making.  He  rejoiced  that  they 
had  given  up  the  hard-and-fast  line,  but  if  they  gave  it  up  they 
must  give  it  up  altogether.  They  must  make  the  conditions  of  the 
franchise  the  same  for  those  they  were  about  to  admit  as  for  those 
who  were  already  admitted  to  it.  If  two  years  were  a  proper  time, 
why  not  apply  it  to  a  10/.  householder  P 

Mr.  Bass,  who  was  one  of  the  Liberal  members  who  had  voted 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment  on  the  12th  of  April,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  unless  they  required  a  residence  of  two 
years  from  the  ten-pounder  jt  was  impossible  to  require  it  from 
voters.  He  complained  of  the  hard  words  that  had  been  applied 
to  him  by  Mr.  Bright  and  others.  He  thought  these  hard  words 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  men  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Liberal  party  for  twenty  years.  He  had  not  deserted  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  had  acted  on  his  instructions  and  advice,  for  he 
told  them  that  they  must  have  a  Bill  this  Session.  Instead  of  his 
having  deserted  his  party,  he  thought  his  party  had  deserted 
him. 

Mr.  Bright  said  the  clause  requiring  two  years'  residence  would 
apply  with  great  severity  and  injustice  to  new  voters.  The  restric- 
tion was  proposed,  not  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  con- 
stituency, but  in  order  to  restrict  the  numbers. 

The  Solicitor- General  defended  the  two  years'  residence  clause, 

which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Denman.  The  Committee  then  divided, 

when  there  appeared, — 

F 
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For  Mr.  Ayrton's  Amendment     .  287 

Against  it 197 

Majority        .         .         .         .  81 

So  decisive  a  majority  placed  the  Government  in  the  alternative 
of  accepting  the  Amendment  or  throwing  up  the  Bill.  They 
decided  on  the  former  course.  The  next  evening,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  informed  the  House  that  he  regretted  the  decision 
which  they  had  come  to  of  reducing  the  qualification  of  two  years' 
residence  to  one.  That  provision  was  intended  to  insure  the 
locality  of  the  voten  He  had  brought  the  vote  of  this  House 
under  the  consideration  of  his  colleagues,  and  although  they 
regretted  this  vote,  they  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  House. 

The  next  Amendment  of  importance  was  one  moved  by  Mr. 
McCullagh  Torrens,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  enfranchisement  of 
that  important  class,  the  lodgers.  He  proposed  to  extend  the 
franchise  in  boroughs  to  those  lodgers  who  had  occupied  for  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  He  said  that  in  London 
there  were  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  who  lived  in  about 
300,000  houses,  and  consequently  on  an  average  each  house  was 
occupied  by  two  families.  There  were  233,000  occupiers  in  the 
seven  constituencies  in  the  metropolis  who  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  claim  the  franchise,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  male 
adults  who  would  be  excluded  unless  lodgers  were  admitted. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  several  members  took  part,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  if  Mr.  Torrens  would 

5)ropose  the  lodger  franchise  in  a  distinct  shape,  it  woidd  receive  a 
riendly  consideration,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  adopt  it. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Torrens  withdrew  the  Clause  proposed  by  him, 
on  the  understanding  that  Government  would  embody  the  lodger 
franchise  in  their  BiU.  It  was  ultimately  settled  that  the  occupier 
of  lodgings  which  would  let  imfurnished  at  10/.  a  year^  should 
be  entitled  to  vote,  subject  to  the*  condition  of  twelve  months' 
residence. 

The  much-vexed  question  of  the  "  compound  householder  "  now 
became  the  subject  of  long  and  perplexing  discussions.  The  chief 
debate  arose  upon  an  Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  provide  that  householders  under  10/.  should 
come  in  on  the  same  terms  as  the  compound  householders  at  and 
above  that  amount,  namely,  by  simply  paying  the  amount  of  the 
composition  and  not  the  full  rate.  He  admitt^  that  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  affected  his 
own  constituency,  Oldham,  as  well  as  other  boroughs  where 
neither  the  Small  Tenements'  Acts  nor  any  local  Acts  were  in 
operation ;  but  in  other  places  it  would  still  leave  475,000  com- 
pound occupiers  in  an  inferior  position,  both  civilly  and  politically. 
The  hon.  member  observed  that  he  should  be  glad  if  all  rate-com- 
pounding Acts  were  swept  away. 
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The  House  went  into  Committee,  and  the  discussion  on  the  third 
clause  was  resumed,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  "  a  compound  occupier  claiming  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  should  be  rated  as  an  ordinary  occupier." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  objections  to  the  Government  proposal  were, 
that  the  landlord's  consent  to  the  compound  tenant  claiming  to  be 
personally  rated  would  have  to  be  first  obtained,  that  organizations 
would  be  formed  in  the  various  boroughs  to  get  this  class  of  occu- 
piers upon  the  rate-book,  and  that  thereby  a  perennial  registration 
campaign  would  be  in  operation  among  the  small  householders, 
which  would  cost  much  money.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  who 
loved  household  sufirage  **not  wisely  but  too  well,"  woidd  be 
prepared  to  come  down  handsomely  and  assist  the  registration 
societies,  which  hereafter  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  country.  Which  side  would  have  the  best  of  it 
when  it  came  to  a  contest  of  purses  it  was  not  difficult  to  say. 
Each  party  would  bring  its  peciiliar  influences  to  bear ;  and  whilst 
Conservatives  appealed  to  their  purses,  the  Radicals  would  resort 
to  agitation.  Under  these  circumstances  he  should  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  Mr.  Hibbert. 

General  Peel  avowed  that  he  attached  no  importance  to  the 
personal  rating  and  the  personal  payment  of  rates  as  a  security 
against  household  suflrage,  pure  and  simple.  Securities  of  this 
artificial  character,  introduced  as  securities,  were  sure  to  be  swept 
away.  If  the  eflfect  of  them  was  to  keep  off  any  large  number  of 
persons  who  were  entitled  to  a  vote  they  would  be  swept  away  on 
that  account ;  and  in  the  small  boroughs,  where  every  vote  would 
be  of  consequence,  not  only  would  the  whole  of  the  householders 
find  themselves  placed  upon  the  register,  but  their  rates  paid  for 
them  also. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  words  moved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  greatly  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  measure. 
They  would  establish  an  invidious  distinction  between  classes,  for 
although  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  men  now  on  the  register 
who  were  not  personally  rated,  they  were  called  upon  to  reverse 
their  previous  legislation,  and  lay  down,  in  a  restrictive  sense,  the 
new  principle  that  no  man  was  to  become  an  elector  unless  in 
virtue  of  personal  rating.  On  the  whole,  with  respect  to  what 
was  good  for  the  country,  and  what  was  to  suit  the  public  mind, 
he  believed  it  was  not  possible  to  invent  a  proposal  savouring 
more  grievously  of  the  worst  spirit  of  class  legislation  than  to  take 
the  mass  of  these  householders  and  put  them  in  such  a  position 
that  they  would  have  to  change  the  tenure  of  their  occupation  in 
order  to  obtain  admission  to  the  franchise. 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  viewed  with  admiration  and  wonder  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  mind  of  the  Conservative  party  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  As  they  had  advanced  so 
far,  what  he  wanted  was  that  they  should  go  a  little  further,  and 
accept  the  Amendment  which  Mr.  Hibbert  offered  them.     If  the 
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proposal  of  Ministers  were  adopted  it  would  perpetrate  a  gross 
injustice  upon  the  vast  majority  of  the  towns  of  England  and 
Wales;  and  if  ever  he  gave  his  support  to  such  a  measure  he 
hoped  that  the  hour  in  which  he  did  so  would  be  the  last  that  he 
ever  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Commenting 
on  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure,  the  hon.  member  com- 
plained, that  whilst  in  Sheffield,  where  the  Small  Tenements'  Acts 
were  not  in  force,  the  Bill  would  admit  28,000  householders  to 
the  franchise,  in  Birmingham,  where  these  Acts  were  in  operation , 
not  less  than  36,000  men,  equally  intelligent  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  right  of  voting,  would  be  disqualified  and  excluded  from 
the  franchise.  He  asked  them,  then,  to  do  in  reality  what  they 
professed  to  do,  but  which  the  Bill  did  not  do,  and  make  the  Bill 
in  this  respect  equal  and  just  towards  all  the  boroughs  in  the 
country.  If  this  were  not  done,  he  promised  that  year  after  year 
the  extension  of  the  suflrage  would  continue  to  be  discussed  as  it 
had  been  of  late,  and  in  connexion  with  it  other  questions  would 
crop  up  which  men  had  not  thought  of  at  present.  However  the 
matter  might  be  decided  that  night,  of  this  he  was  satisfied,  that 
the  subject  of  the  borough  franchise  had  attained  a  point  from 
which  it  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  received  an  impetus  which 
could  not  be  stayed. 

Mr.  Roebuck  pronounced  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bright  to  be  a 
farce,  and  a  part  of  that  stump  oratory  which  any  one  who  went 
about  the  country,  telling  the  people  that  they  were  imjustly  dealt 
with,  would  always  find  people  to  listen  to.  He  denied  that  great 
excitement  prevailed  out  of  doors  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
the  country  was  sick  of  it;  and  the  fantastic  objections  raised 
to  the  measure  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  were  made  for 
purposes  which  none  could  fail  to  imderstand. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  retained,  as  strongly 
as  ever,  the  opinion  that  the  right  principle  on  which  the  borough 
franchise  should  be  founded  was  that  of  personal  payment  of  rates, 
accompanied  by  adequate  residence,  and  that  this  public  right 
should  be  conferred  only  upon  those  who  fulfilled  a  public  duty. 
It  was  objected,  however,  that  admission  to  the  franchise  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  conditions  and  restrictions ;  but  he  reminded 
the  House  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  so  eloquently  de- 
scanted on  the  grievances  of  the  compound  householders,  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  them  all,  and  Mr.  Bright  himself  had  talked  of 
a  "residuum."  Adverting  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  would  open  the  door  to  the  establishment 
of  a  general  system  of  corruption,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  they  would  find  election  agents 
prepared  to  pay  rates  for  the  new  voters,  to  the  extent,  it  might  be, 
of  many  thousands  a  year.  Referring,  then,  to  Mr.  Hibbert's 
Amendment,  Mr.  Disraeli  claimed  for  the  Government  the  credit 
of  having  done  as  much  as  they  could  to  meet  his  views,  and  re- 
gretted uiat  the  hon.  member  had  found  it  to  be  consistent  with 
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his  duty  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  question.  All  he 
could  say  for  the  Government  was,  that  they  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  though  not 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  power  or  obtaining  reputation,  because 
they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  give  to  the  House,  in  the  conduct 
of  this  business,  that  influential  position  which  would  show  to  the 
country  that,  if  the  measure  passed,  it  was  the  measure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  of  the  Government.  He  commended 
it,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee ;  and  he  still  hoped 
that,  with  their  aid.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  conduct  the 
question  to  a  happy  termination. 

The  division  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Hibbert's  Amendment 
gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  Government,  the  numbers  being, — 

For  the  Amendment        ....     256 
Against  it 322 


Majority     ...       66 

Another  proviso  was  now  moved  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  com- 
pound householder  in  a  very  summary  way  :  in  fact,  by  abolishing 
composition  altogether.  He  moved  "that  no  person  other  than 
the  occupier  shall  be  rated  to  parochial  rates  in  respect  of  pre- 
mises occupied  by  him  within  the  limits  of  a  Parliamentary 
borough,  all  Acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  He  said  this 
proposition  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  might  well  be  accepted  by  the  Government.  If  Stockport 
and  Sheffield  could  do  without  compounding,  he  did  not  see  why 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  could  not. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  House  had  on  two  occasions,  once  by  a 
large,  and  on  the  other  occasion  by  a  considerable  majority,  deter- 
mined that  the  compound  householder  should  not  have  a  voto. 
He  could  not  acquiesce  in  these  decisions,  which  established  house- 
Hbld  suffrage  indeed,  but  accompanied  by  unjust  and  vexatious 
restrictions,  and  to  which  he  believed,  that  the  country  would  not 
submit;  and  he  should  take  advantage  of  every  legitimate  occa- 
sion to  induce  the  House  to  abolish  those  restrictions.  By  this 
Amendment  they  were  offered  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  at  the 
expense  of  foregoing  an  economical  advantage  which  parishes  now 
had  in  the  system  of  compounding,  and  he  was  ready  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  question  that 
was  now  agitating  the  country.  But  he  shoidd  recall  his  assent,  if 
there  was  an  attempt  to  put  off  the  question  involved  in  the  pro- 
viso, by  dealing  with  it  in  a  separate  Bill  next  year.  There  was 
now  the  opportunity — perhaps  the  last  that  would  offer — of  peace 
and  concord  in  the  settlement  of  the  Reform  question ;  but  the 
Government  of  the  country  went  beyond  the  wjdls  of  that  House 
when,  on  a  vital  question  of  this  kind^  the  people  met  in  thousands 
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in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  He  therefore  hoped  the  Ministers 
would  accept  the  Amendment.  In  consenting  to  it,  he  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  waived  their  views  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and 
if  it  were  not  accepted  by  the  Government,  he  shoidd  feel  that  he 
had  done  all  that  peace  required. 

Mr.  Bass  supported  the  Amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  this  Amendment  would 
really  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  in  their  original 
scheme  the  Government  introduced  a  similar  provision ;  but,  on 
consideration,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  so  en- 
cumber the  ship  as  to  imperil  the  voyage,  and  they  therefore 
struck  it  out.  He  should,  therefore,  oflfer  no  opposition  to  the 
proviso.  It  was  exactly  one  of  those  questions  that  the  House 
should  decide.  But  it  was  a  subject  which  would  be  best  dealt 
with  by  separate  legislation ;  and  if  the  Amendment  were  with- 
drawn, he  would  undertake  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  Amendment.  They  had  had  dark  allusions  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  which,  it  was  stated,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
dissatisfaction.     He  did  not  believe  in  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  announcement  thus  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

2uer  created  considerable  sensation  in  the  House.  Some  of  the 
ionservative  members  viewed  the  concession  with  considerable 
apprehension. 

Mr.  Sandford  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  he 
the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  intention  to  concede  household 
suffi^ge  pure  and  simple  ?  This  was  a  matter  which  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  had  a  right  to  know.  The  Bill  had  now 
become  a  measure  of  pure  household  suffi*age. 

Mr.  Henley  replied  to  him,  and  insisted  that  there  was  no 
change  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  had  always  offered  the 
franchise  to  every  householder  who  paid  his  rates.  He  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  accept  the  Resolution  as  the  easiest 
and  readiest  mode  of  effecting  the  object;  for  in  passing  a  Bill 
they  would  be  met  with  the  sordid  opposition  of  those  interesteJl 
in  maintaining  the  system  of  robbing  the  poor. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  advanced  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  observed,  that  there  was  now  a  hope  of  settling 
the  borough  franchise  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  B.  Osborne  advised  the  Liberal  members  to  depend  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  he  said,  was  the  greatest 
Radical  in  the  House ;  and  who,  he  believed,  would  not  only  settle 
the  Reform  question,  but  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  aid  of 
members  sitting  behind  him. 

Lord  Cranborne  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
announced  that  evening  a  change  of  startling  magnitude  —  a 
change  that  involved  the  certain  instead  of  the  doubtful  admis- 
sion, of  some  500,000  persons  to  the  franchise.     It  was  an  entire 
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negation  of  all  the  principles  by  which  his  party  had  been  actuated. 
A  change  so  important  shoidd  not  be  discussed  without  more  time 
for  consideration,  and  he  therefore  moTcd  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress. 

This  was  assented  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who, 
on  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee,  stated  that  it  had  been 
determined  by  the  Government  to  propose  a  new  clause,  with  a 
view  to  giving  eflFect  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  Amendment,  and  abolish- 
ing the  practice  of  compounding. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  do  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Lowe  said  they  all  now  knew  that  the  real  principle  of  the 
Bill  was,  that  all  householders  were  to  have  votes  except  persons 
excused  on  the  groimd  of  their  poverty  from  the  payment  of  rates. 
Heretofore  the  franchise  appeared  with  restrictions,  but  now  the 
restrictions  were  swept  away.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  not  shown  his  supporters  his  whole  plan  at  once,  for  they 
would  have  been  frightened  at  it ;  but  he  told  them  it  was  not  a 
democratic  measure,  and  he  dandled  before  them  dual  voting,  and 
personal  payment  of  rates,  and  other  restrictions.  But  now  these 
were  all  removed.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  conceded 
the  lodger  franchise,  which  might  be  defined  to  be  a  franchise  to 
give  every  body  a  vote  who  liked  to  have  one,  provided  he  is  not  a 
householder.  They  were  going  to  transfer  power  to  the  most 
dependent  and  the  most  ignorant.  He  warned  the  House  of  the 
dangers  they  woidd  incur  in  doing  this.  The  transfer,  once  made, 
would  be  irrevocable.  He  asked  if  the  new  electors  would  not 
elect  members  pledged  to  substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation ; 
and  when  they  Reamed  that  26,000,000/.  a  year  were  paid  for  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  whether  they  would  not  say  that  it  was 
incurred  when  they  were  not  represented,  and  for  purposes  with 
which  they  had  no  sympathy,  and  whether  they  would  not  refuse 
to  pay  it  P  In  passing  this  Bill,  they  were  going  to  embark  in  a 
sea  of  corruption;  and  coidd  any  one  doubt  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  that  downward  course  which  would  place  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  position  in  which  so  many  legislatures  had 
been  placed  P  Did  they  think  that  the  House  of  Peers  could  co- 
exist with  this  state  of  things,  and  were  they  prepared  for  its 
abolition  P  How  was  that  House  to  face  the  country,  and  how 
was  it  to  face  history,  when  it  was  recorded  of  them  that  the  same 
Parliament  that  had  rejected  a  Bill  for  a  7/.  franchise  had  passed 
a  Bill  for  household  suflFrageP  He  had  before  predicted  that 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  by  passing  this  Bill,  would  ruin  either 
their  party  or  their  country.  He  was  wrong ;  they  would  ruin 
both. 

Mr.  Henley  said  he  considered  this  proposal  of  the  Government 
the  most  conservative  that  could  be  made.  They  could  not  pretend 
to  be  dealing  with  a  question  that  was  optional.  When  they  con- 
sidered how  often  the  question  had  been  mooted  in  that  House, 
and  how  much  agitation  had  been  going  on  out  of  doors,  was  it 
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not  better  to  settle  the  matter  than  let  the  pot  go  on  boiling  till  it 
boiled  over,  and  brought  about  even  a  much  worse  state  of  things 
than  Mr.  Lowe  had  pjintefl  out  ? 

Sir  R.  Knightley  «*ompLiined  that  the  ConservatiTe  party  had 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  Government. 

After  some  further  iliac uasion,  the  clause  was  added  to  the  Bill, 
and  the  question  ot  the  detinition  of  the  borough  franchise  was 
disposed  of. 

The  n*?xr  Amendment  was  «)f  rather  a  singular  character;  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  the  object  being  to  enable  women 
to  vote.  This  «iiscussion  assumed  a  s<3mewhat  jocular  character ; 
but  -he  proposition  was  advocated  with  serious  earnestness  by 
Mr.  Mill,  who  *aid  he  did  not  claim  the  vote  for  women  as  an 
abstract  riirht,  but  his  ariruraenc  w^s  entirely  one  of  expediency 
and  justice.  It  was  a  dtjctrine  of  the  British  Constitution  that 
taxation  und  representation  should  co-exist ;  and  many  women 
paid  raxes,  and  therefore  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  There  was 
evidence  in  our  records  that  women,  in  a  distant  period  of  our 
iii>tory.  aaii  vijted  tV)r  counties  and  s^j^me  boroughs,  and  there  was 
no  rvaaou  vav  rhcv  should  not  vote  now.  Women,  he  submitted, 
ouirhr  ao  "A'Ug':T  to  be  classed  with  children,  and  idiots,  and 
lunacies,  who  needed  to  have  every  thing  done  for  them,  but 
they  ouiT'i^  'o  '.^e  rrifutetl  as  bein:r  equal  in  intelligence  to,  and 
having  rijrliis  equully  with  men:  and  the  disadvantages  under 
which  "iioy  :iow  laoourei  with  respect  to  the  laws  affecting  pro- 
perty, and  rhe  idmission  to  pp.^fessions.  ought  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  E.  ii.  K-irsiake.  in  opposin^r  the  Motion,  urged  that  it  would 
lead  :o  rhe  eu franc hisement  of  married  women.  But  suppose  the 
wile  \vcrit  *'  ;^ddiu:f  about.*'  which  she  might  do  at  an  election, 
the  husband  might  legally  lock  her  up,  and  then  what  became  of 
her  vote  f 

Mr.  Laing  pointed  out  that  the  concession  of  the  franchise 
would  be  followed  out  by  the  admission  of  women  to  be  members 
of  the  House  oi  Commons,  ilr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Denman,  and  Sir 
i.».  l^»wver,  supported  the  Amendment,  which,  on  a  division,  was 
u\'gHti\^\i  by  IJ^O  to  7'3. 

Auoiher  Ameuumeut,  proposed  by  Mr.  ColviQe,  to  reduce  the 
v.vp\hold  franchise?  from  10/..  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  to  5/., 
>*ac<  caMu\l  bv  '^01  to  1-57.  This  provision  of  the  Bill  after- 
%^(4u{n  uuvlvt'w^ut  ;dteratioa  in  the  Lords,  as  will  appear  in  the 

Vho  s^u\yiU\»«  v>f  the  vxvuputioQ  franchise  in  counties  next  came 
uuJ\  V  iU{^'Uv>fiuvur  l>\  ih«»  original  clause  of  the  Bill,  it  had  been 
}M\^|SM\\l  iv*  u\  \\  at  l^i'.  ;  >ir,  Locke  King  had,  however,  given 
uomv  v'i  M\  VtiKMuluK>tie,  making  it  10/. ;  and  Sir  Edward  Bering, 
U\  k»u*iJ*oi  .VtiK'uduK>u(,  had  sugg^^ted  V2L  Mr.  King  moved, 
>u-vo)dni^l\.  thai  iho  blaak  U.>  tilled  up  with  10/.,  and  was 
>(t»(')SMUN(    h\    Mr.    lUri^kt«    Mr     IVase,  Mr.   Pugh,   and  other 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  Government 
were  willing  to  accede  to  the  121,  line  as  a  compromise,  which 
would  satisfy  all  moderate  men ;  and  he  urged  the  Committee  not 
to  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Bill,  by  rejecting  this 
settlement. 

Mr.  Gladstone  concurred  with  Mr.  Bright,  that  10/.  would  be 
the  more  permanent  line,  and  intimated  that  he  should  vote  for  it, 
if  it  went  to  a  division ;  but  as  the  diflFerence  was  hardly  worth 
insisting  on,  he  recommended  Mr.  King  to  accept  the  proffered 
compromise. 

Mr.  King,  following  this  advice,  withdrew  his  Amendment ;  and 
the  figure  12  was  inserted  in  the  clause.  After  some  further 
Amendments  had  been  discussed  and  rejected,  the  clause  con- 
stituting the  County  Franchise  was  agreed  to.  A  proviso,  moved 
by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  which  had  reference  to  the  point  already 
so  elaborately  canvassed,  of  the  rating  qualification,  gave  rise  to 
some  general  discussion  on  the  changes  which,  during  the  progpress 
of  the  Committee,  had  been  effected  in  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Scrope's  proposed  addition  was  in  these  words : — 
"  That  no  person,  whether  owner  or  occupier  of  a  dwelling-house 
in  a  borough,  the  rateable  value  of  which  shall  be  less  than  4/., 
shall  be  hereafter  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  such 
dwelling-house."  This  he  urged  principally  on  account  of  the 
diflSculty  of  collecting  rates  from  the  class  of  persons  who  occupied 
such  houses. 

The  effect  of  this  proviso  would  have  been  to  limit  the  borough 
franchise  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  or  above  4/. 

Mr.  Bright  said  in  1858  and  1859  he  addressed  a  great  number 
of  large  meetings  on  this  subject,  and  he  then  proposed  a  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  so  far  as  regarded  the  borough 
franchise  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  present  Bill ;  but 
in  his  Bill  he  disfranchised  those  who  were  excused  their  rates  on 
the  ground  of  poverty.  The  proviso  now  before  the  House  might 
have  been  accepted  some  months  ago,  but  they  were  now  in  a 
different  position,  and  they  could  not  go  back.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  proposed  the  extremest  measure  of  enfranchise- 
ment in  boroughs  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  ever  proposed  in  public 
or  private,  and  it  would  be  imgrateful  and  unhandsome  in  him 
if  he  were  to  say  any  thing  against  it,  or  withdraw  his  cordial 
support  from  the  Bill,  which  was  now  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  He  did  not  want  to  taunt  gentlemen  opposite  with 
the  change  they  had  undergone ;  it  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  our 
time,  but  it  was  one  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  and  the 
country-  But  if  they  had  conceded  the  Bill  of  last  year  they 
would  "have  settled  the  question  for  twenty  years,  and  when 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  take  the  next  step,  they  might 
have  found  a  population  well  qualified  by  education  to  receive  the 
franchise. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  in  what  respect  he  and 
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the  other  memben  of  the  Government  had  changed  their  opinions 
nnoe  last  year  ?  (This  question  was  met  with  a  considerable  out- 
buvt  of  laughter.)  The  GoTemment,  he  said,  had  not  changed 
their  opinions,  but  they  opposed  the  Bill  of  last  year,  which  they 
considered  imperfect  in  its  conception  and  crude  in  its  details ;  and 
they  had  now  brought  forward  a  measure  which  was  distinguished 
by  characteristics  which  the  former  Bill  did  not  possess.  He 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  not  adopt  this  motion,  for  it 
would  disturb  every  thing  that  they  had  settled  as  regarded  the 
borough  franchise. 

Mr.  Gladstone  regretted  that  the  question  of  consistency  or 
inconsistency  of  the  Gt)yemment  had  been  mooted,  but  he  could 
not  confirm  by  silence  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer  and  those  who  supported 
him  were  in  favour  of  household  suffrage  last  year,  why  did  not  they 
let  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lowe  fall  dead  on  the  House  ?  And  if 
they  opposed  the  Bill  of  last  year,  not  because  it  went  too  far,  but 
because  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  why  did  they  not  say  so  ?  In 
186-5  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  was  in  fayour  of 
a  lateral  and  not  a  downward  extension  of  the  francluse ;  and  that 
although  he  and  the  other  members  of  Lord  Derby^s  Gt>yemment 
in  1859,  to  some  extent,  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  10/.  fran- 
chise, his  present  opinion  was  opposed  to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  Secretary  for  India  had  stated  that  the  Government  would 
never  consent  to  introduce  a  BUI  giving  household  suffrage.  But 
this  was  a  Bill  that  satisfied  the  greatest  desires  of  those  who  had 
asked  for  household  suffirage.  As  to  the  motion  immediately 
before  the  House,  he  agreed  ^dth  Mr.  Bright  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  cause  for  their  joining  issue  with  the  Government  on  it 
at  this  stage  of  the  question. 

Jlr.  P.  Scrope  withdrew  his  Amendment. 

The  question  of  the  educational  and  other  miscellaneous  qualifi- 
cations, commonly  known  as  "the  fancy  franchises"  next  came 
under  consideration.  Upon  the  first  of  these  series  of  clauses  being 
proposed,  much  opposition  was  manifested. 

Mr.  Bouverie  said  he  did  not  think  that  a  number  of  Masters  of 
Arts  should  be  allowed  to  go  about  the  country  holding  examina- 
tions, about  the  conditions  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing,  and 
granting  certificates  which  were  to  confer  a  vote  for  Hfe. 

Mr.  Boresford  Hope,  Mr.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Goldsmid  took  an 
equally  adverse  view  of  the  clause,  which  was  also  emphatically 
condemned  by  Mr.  Henley ;  Mr.  Fawcett  alone  supported  it. 

Sir  R.  Palmer  moved  its  omission,  arguing  that  it  introduced  a 
new  principle  and  a  new  point  of  departure — personal  instead  of 
local  qualification,  which  was  manhood  suffrage  in  embryo,  and 
contained  the  germ  of  fresh  agitation.  Now  that  the  dual  vote 
had  been  cast  aside,  the  lodger  franchise  introduced,  and  the 
borough  franchise  based  on  household  suffrage,  these  fancy  fran- 
chises were  entirely  unnecessary.      If  they  were  once  adopted 
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they  muBt  be  extended  indefinitely  to  all  professions  and  many 
trades. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  few  words,  agreed  to  give 
np  the  clause. 

Sir  R.  Palmer  then  moved  that  another  Clause,  which  conferred 
the  franchise  on  persons  having  50/.  in  the  savings'  banks  or  in  the 
public  funds,  or  who  paid  20«.  a  year  in  assessed  tax  and  income 
tax,  be  also  expunged.  The  same  general  reasons,  he  said,  applied 
as  to  the  last  Clause.  The  giving  of  the  franchise  to  the  holder  of 
50/.  in  the  funds  or  in  savings'  banks  would  establish  a  princi- 
ple leading  to  serious  consequences. 

This  clause  was  also  struck  out,  after  a  slight  protest  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  as  was  also  the  Clause  which  gave  the 
dual  vote ;  and  this  completed  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  which 
related  to  the  franchise.  The  Committee  then  proceeded  with  the 
enfranchising  clauses,  respecting  which  several  important  modifi- 
cations of  the  Ministerial  scheme  were  proposed.  But,  before 
entering  upon  these,  a  novel  principle  was  brought  under  discus- 
sion by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  moved  a  series  of  Amendments  to 
enable  minorities  to  elect  candidates.  This  he  proposed  to  do  by 
enacting  that  those  who  declined  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the 
locality  should  have  the  power  of  bestowing  their  votes  on  one  who 
was  a  candidate  for  Parliament  generally ;  and  if  there  were  found 
in^the  whole  country  a  sufficient  number  who  had  fixed  their  choice 
on  the  same  person  he  would  be  elected.  The  plan,  he  said,  was 
known  as  Mr.  Hare's  plan ;  and  there  was  not  really  any  difficulty 
in  it;  At  present  the  representation  was  imperfect  and  insufficient, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a  great  minority  who  were  not  represented 
at  all.  They  were  as  completely  blotted  out  as  if  they  were 
expressly  disfranchised.  The  apprehended  evil  of  democracy  was 
that  particular  classes  would  swamp  the  others,  but  under  this 
plan  that  could  not  happen,  for  no  considerable  minority  would 
remain  unrepresented.  In  that  way  it  would  have  a  conservative 
effect.  It  would  also  have  a  democratic  eflect,  because  every  man 
would  be  represented,  which  at  present  was  not  the  case ;  for  how 
could  an  elector  be  said  to  be  represented  by  a  man  against  whom 
he  had  voted  ?  Without  some  plan  of  the  kind  it  was  impossible 
to  have  a  representative  system  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of 
modem  society. 

Lord  Cranbome  said  he  should  not  be  accused  of  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  he  protested  against  the  indiflerence  with 
which  his  speech  had  been  received.  With  respect  to  the  plan 
itself,  they  all  knew  instinctively  that  it  had  no  chance  of  success. 
Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  was  one  that  was  worthy  of  attention. 
The  evil  that  the  hon.  member  had  pointed  out  was  real,  but  the 
remedy  he  proposed  was  impracticable. 

Several  practical  objections  were  raised  by  other  members,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  speaking  in  complimentary 
terms  of  Mr.  MiU's  efforts,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the 
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subject  had  undergone  a  discussion,  recommended  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Amendment,  to  which  course  Mr.  Mill  assented. 

Before  proceeding  to  enfranchise  new  constituencies,  the  Com- 
mittee did  justice  upon  certain  delinquent  boroughs,  which  had 
been  convicted  after  full  and  prolonged  inquiry  by  Commissioners, 
of  gross  and  wide -spread  corruption.  These  were  Reigate,  Lan- 
caster, and  Great  Yarmouth,  which,  notwithstanding  the  eflforts 
made  to  exculpate  them  or  to  alleviate  their  sentence,  were  con- 
demned by  the  votes  of  large  majorities  to  total  disfranchisement. 
It  may  be  observed  that  no  part  of  the  Ministerial  Bill  obtained 
more  entire  and  general  approbation  than  this  act  of  just  retri- 
bution. 

An  important  Motion  was  now  made  by  Mr.  Laing,  which  had 
the  effect  of  modifying,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  original 
scheme  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Bill.  Certain  boroughs  named 
in  the  schedule  were  designed  by  the  Government  to  be  deprived 
of  one  of  their  members.  This  proposition  Mr.  Laing  sought  to 
extend  further  by  a  series  of  Amendments  embracing  an  entire 
new  plan  for  the  distribution  of  seats.  In  his  opinion  the  scheme 
of  the  Government  did  not  go  far  enough  to  give  a  reasonable 
hope  of  a  permanent  settlement.  It  proposed  to  go  no  fiirther 
than  to  take  the  second  member  from  boroughs  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  7000,  and  it  left  uncorrected  great  anomalies. 
Take,  for  instance,  Cockermouth.  It  had  a  population  of  7075,  and 
it  was  to  continue  to  return  two  members ;  being  the  same  share 
in  the  national  representation  as  Liverpool,  with  a  population  of 
442,000.  The  present  Bill  made  a  much  smaller  proposal  than 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  or  the  Bill  of  1854.  The  first  proposal  which 
he  made  was  that  every  borough  with  a  population  of  10,000  per- 
sons, which  now  returns  two  members,  shall  in  future  return  only 
one.  There  were  thirty-eight  boroughs  in  that  condition,  and 
therefore  by  this  means  he  should  obtain  thirty-eight  seats.  He 
further  proposed  the  grouping  of  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  by 
which  he  would  gain  seven  seats,  and  seven  seats  more  oy  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  corrupt  boroughs  already  agreed  upon, 
making  an  entire  gain  of  fifty-two  seats.  In  distributinfi^  these 
seats,  he  assumed  that  the  demand  of  Scotland  for  an  addition  to 
its  representation,  to  which  it  was  fairly  entitled,  was  to  be  met, 
not  by  taking  away  from  the  representation  of  England  or  of 
Ireland,  but  by  the  only  other  possible  alternative,  namely,  a  small 
addition  to  the  number  of  members.  He  further  proposed  that  six 
towns,  with  a  population  of  more  than  150,000  each,  should  have 
their  representatives  increased  from  two  to  three.  Next,  he  pro- 
posed that  large  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  50,000,  and 
which  had  now  one  member,  shoidd  have  two.  Of  these  towns 
there  were  four.  Then  as  to  new  boroughs,  he  proposed  to  adopt 
the  proposal  of  the  Government,  giving  twelve  members  to  those 
boroughs,  and  he  also  adopted  the  proposal  to  give  two  additional 
members  to  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  that  made  a  total  of  twenty-four 
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seats  assigned  to  cities  and  boroughs,  and  one  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity, making  twenty-five ;  then  he  applied  the  same  principle  to 
counties  that  he  applied  to  boroughs,  by  giving  to  counties  with  a 
population  of  150,000,  a  third  member ;  that  would  require  twenty- 
six  seats,  which,  added  to  the  twenty-five  ffiven  to  boroughs,  made 
fifty-one,  leaving  a  small  margin  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

Many  members  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  much  diversity 
of  opinion  was  expressed. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said  no  one  could  look  on  the  scheme  of  distribu- 
tion proposed  by  this  Bill  and  say  it  was  a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion. He  thought  they  must  necessarily  hear  of  it  again  next 
session.  Mr.  Laing  had  laid  before  them  a  new  scheme  of  redistribu- 
tion, but  the  immediate  proposition  before  them  was  that  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000  should  return  only  one 
member,  and  he  could  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  it.  Other  reasons 
for  adopting  it  were,  that  it  would  furnish  the  sources  from  which 
additional  representation  could  be  given  to  Scotland  and  to 
coanties  in  England.  He  also  thought  that  the  boroughs  with  a 
population  under  4000,  now  returning  one  member,  should  be 
dealt  with. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  should  not  argue  the 
case  upon  anomalies.  It  was  very  likely  that  by  sudden  changes 
they  might  produce  anomalies  as  flagrant  as  those  which  now 
existed.  Besides,  anomalies  would  still  remain  ;  there  would  still 
be  towns  with  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
returning  as  many  members  as  another  town  with  a  population  of 
half  a  million.  In  a  question  of  this  kind  they  must  go  on  some 
principle,  and  the  principle  that  had  guided  the  Government  was 
to  supply  representation  to  those  communities  that  had  sprung  up 
or  greatly  increased  since  the  Bill  of  1832,  and  which  were  not 
represented.  But  he  thought  they  should  not  have  a  mere  knot 
of  towns  enfranchised  in  one  portion  of  the  kingdom.  With  the 
exception  of  giving  one  seat  to  the  London  University,  that  was 
the  principle  on  which  the  Government  had  proceeded.  It  was 
a  practical  principle  which  met  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and 
he  advised  the  Committee  to  pause  before  they  passed  that  line. 
It  was  easy  to  disfranchise,  but  when  they  came  to  apply  the  seats 
at  their  disposal  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  great  difficulty. 
They  were  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to 
giving  representation  to  places  that  were  not  represented.  If  they 
departed  from  that,  they  would  have  all  kinds  of  proposals.  On  a 
former  occasion,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  had  brought 
forward  a  scheme  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  Another 
plan  was,  when  a  place  returned  three  members,  to  enable  a  voter 
to  give  three  votes  to  one  candidate.  He  thought  that  the  House, 
before  it  sanctioned  any  of  these  schemes,  should  consider  whether 
the  business  of  that  House  was  not  to  represent  the  majority,  and 
that  all  those  schemes  for  the  representation  of  minorities  would 
only  tend  to  form  a  feeble  Executive.     It  was  said  that  agitation 
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would  follow  unless  there  was  a  more  extensive  scheme  of  redistri- 
bution,  but  where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  The  dissatisfaction  now 
was  in  the  communities  that  were  not  represented;  but  by  this 
Bill  their  claims  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  argument  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  based  on  an  assumption  which  was  not  well  founded ; 
namely,  that  if  they  were  to  have  a  large  system  of  redistribution, 
there  was  no  method  of  assigning  these  seats,  but  by  having  what 
was  called  the  "  unicorn  *'  system  of  representation.  But  that  was 
not  the  general  desire.  He  had  that  morning  been  told  by  a 
deputation  from  Birmingham  that  if  that  town  had  three  members 
they  would  wish  that  the  town  should  be  divided — one  portion 
returning  two  members,  and  the  other  returning  one.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  the  Government  plan  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  meeting  existing  wants  and  necessities ;  but  was 
that  altogether  true  ?  He  thought  that  in  the  redistribution  but 
very  few  members  were  given  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  large  popu- 
lation. He  did  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  county  constituencies. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  voting  for 
this  Amendment  was  that  they  might  be  able  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  members  given  to  counties.  In  conclusion,  he  suggested  to 
the  Scotch  members  that  it  was  a  more  easy  way  to  obtain  the 
increased  representation  for  Scotland  which  they  desired  by  sup- 
porting this  Motion  than  by  depending  on  the  House  resolving  to 
increase  the  existing  number  of  658  members. 

It  having  been  observed  by  some  speakers  that  many  Conserva- 
tive members  would  be  disposed  to  support  the  Amendment,  if 
Mr.  Laing  would  give  way  on  the  point  of  grouping,  that  gentle- 
man stated  that  he  considered  this  only  an  accessory  matter,  and 
he  would  not  insist  upon  it.  A  division  then  took  place  on  the 
Amendment,  which  was  carried  by  179  against  127.  A  subse- 
quent motion,  however,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee,  to  exclude  from 
representation  all  boroughs  having  a  less  population  than  6000, 
met  with  a  diflferent  result,  being  rejected  by  269  to  217.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  inti- 
mated that  the  effect  of  adopting  Mr.  Laing's  motion  must  be  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  Redistribution  of  Seats  would  have  to  be 
reconsidered.  He  therefore  proposed  to  take  some  little  time  to 
decide  what  course  should  be  adopted ;  and  intimated  that  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  for  him  to  propose  an  increased  representa- 
tion of  the  Counties. 

The  Whitsuntide  recess  having  intervened,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  13th  of  June,  stated  the  propositions  which 
the  Government  had  to  make,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  which 
the  Committee  came  to  on  Mr.  Laing's  Resolution.  By  that 
Resolution  they  took  away  one  member  from  every  borough  now 
returning  two  which  has  a  population  not  amounting  to  10,000 ; 
and  fifteen  members  were  thereby  added  to  the  thirty  originally 
contemplated  for  reappropriation ;  and  as  they  had  to  deal  witix 
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forty-five  seats,  they  had  thought  it  better  to  consider  the  whole 
question  de  now.  They  proposed  that  the  representation  of  the 
metropolis  should  be  increased  by  four  members — two  of  the  addi- 
tional members  to  be  given  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  would 
be  divided  into  two  boroughs,  one  of  them  to  be  called  the  borough 
of  Hackney,  which  would  return  two  members,  making  four  alto- 
gether. The  other  two  members  would  be  given  to  a  new  metro- 
politan borough,  comprising  Chelsea  and  the  parts  adjacent.  Then 
they  recommended  the  House  to  confer  one  member  on  each  of  the 
following  towns :  Hartlepool,  Darlington,  Middlesborough,  Burn- 
ley, St.  Helen's,  Barnsley,  Dewsbury,  Staleybridge,  Wednesbury, 
and  Gravesend.  These  were  the  towns  that  were  comprised  in 
the  former  plan.  He  now  proposed  to  add  the  towns  of  Stockton, 
Keighley,  and  Luton  (with  the  parts  adjacent).  He  proposed, 
also,  an  additional  member  for  the  two  boroughs  of  Salford  and 
Merthyr  Tydvil.  These  made  nineteen  additional  borough  seats. 
The  Government  were  still  of  opinion  that  the  London  University 
should  be  represented  in  Parliament ;  but  they  recommended  the 
Committee  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  con- 
nect with  it  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Durham. 
There  remained  twenty-five  seats,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
allotted  to  counties.  He  proposed  that  West  Kent,  North  Lan- 
cashire, East  Surrey,  and  South  Lancashire  should  be  divided,  and 
have  seven  additional  members  amongst  them.  He  then  took 
nine  of  the  most  considerable  counties  in  England — Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  Norfolk,  Stafibrdshire,  and  Essex — and  he  pro- 
posed that  these  counties  should  each  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  that  each  part  should  be  represented  by  two  members ;  and 
the  eighteen  seats  thus  allotted  would  make  up  the  forty-five  seats 
which  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  He  believed  that  these 
counties  contained  a  population,  irrespective  of  that  of  the  ParKa- 
mentary  boroughs  in  them,  of  something  like  four  millions ;  and 
they  represented  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  in- 
dustries to  an  enormous  extent.  This  plan,  ne  added,  had  been 
prepared  without  any  view  to  party  interests.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  would  escape  criticism  ; 
and  what,  therefore,  he  recommended  was,  that  the  House  should 
give  large  but  well-defined  powers  to  the  Boundary  Commissioners, 
and  that  they  should  reserve  their  criticism  until  that  Commission 
had  dealt  with  the  Schedules,  which  were  necessarily  and  avowedly 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  they  had  the  Boundary  Bill  before 
them.  He  hoped,  in  a  few  days,  to  lay  on  the  table  Amendments 
on  the  third  portion  of  the  Bill,  which  would  define  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  and  also  well-prepared 
clauses  on  registration,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  franchises,  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Laing  agreed  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  postpone 
the    discussion.     The  plan   of   the   Government   was  not   very 
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diflferent  from  his  own,  except  that  it  did  not  give,  as  he  pro- 
posed/additional  representation  to  six  or  seven  large  towns.  He 
should  certainly  move  that  additional  members  be  given  to  those 
towns. 

On  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Laing  adopted  the 
course  of  which  he  had  thus  given  notice,  and  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, giving  an  additional  member,  making  three  members  each, 
to  the  following  towns : — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Sheffield.  He  said  there  were  three  other  large 
cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  150,000 — Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin.  The  Government  had  already  proposed  to  give 
a  third  member  to  Glasgow ;  and  Dublin,  not  being  in  England, 
could  not  be  dealt  with  by  this  Bill ;  but  if  this  Amendment  were 
carried,  Dublin  would  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  the  proposition,  therefore,  involved  eight  seats.  These  six  cities 
comprised  a  population  altogether  of  1,644,000  persons,  while  six 
boroughs  which  the  House  had  refused  to  disfranchise  contained 
a  population  of  only  20,728  persons.  He  had  already  stated  that 
the  precise  number  of  twenty-five  seats,  which  the  Government 
had  taken  to  increase  the  county  representation,  was  not  more 
than  the  counties  were  fairlv  entitled  to ;  and  he  therefore  did  not 
propose  to  take  these  seats  from  the  counties,  but  he  proposed  to 
obtain  them  by  grouping  the  smaller  boroughs. 

Mr.  Baines  seconded  the  Amendment,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  it, 
stating  the  reason  why  the  Government  proposed  to  give  addi- 
tional representatives  to  counties  and  not  to  large  boroughs,  namelyi 
that  the  population  of  the  counties  exceeded  the  population  of  the 
boroughs,  and  they  had  proposed  to  give  the  counties  additional 
members,  in  order  to  create  a  counterbalance.  As  he  stated  last 
year,  out  of  the  334  members,  eighty-four  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  indirectly  representing  the  county  interest ;  and  if  they 
added  them  to  the  162  county  members,  they  had  a  total  of  246 
members  representing  the  county  interests,  against  250  represent- 
ing boroughs.  What  had  they  done  thus  far  to  disturb  this 
arrangement?  They  had  taken  away  forty- five  seats  from 
boroughs ;  and  of  those,  thirty-four  were  part  of  the  eighty-four 
which  were  considered  as  representing  the  landed  interest.  It 
was,  therefore,  but  right  to  give  the  additional  members  whichi  he 
had  proposed  to  the  counties. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Laing's  Amendment  was  rejected  by  247  to 
239.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved  an  addition 
to  the  existing  clause  of  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
borough,  to  be  called  the  borough  of  Chelsea,  consisting  of  the 
parishes  of  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and  Hammersmith,  which  was 
carried;  the  parish  of  Fulham  being  also,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Ayrton,  annexed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Government  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  six,  on  a  proposition  made  by  them  to  annex  the 
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TTniversity  of  Durham  to  that  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  member.  In  the  first  instance,  this  Motion  was  carried 
on  a  very  close  division;  but  the  opponents,  who  remonstrated 
with  great  force  against  forming  a  constituency  by  the  junction  of 
two  such  incongruous  elements,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  House 
to  reverse  its  vote, — and  the  University  of  London  was  allowed  to 
elect  a  member  for  itself. 

The  next  discussion  of  importance  to  which  the  Bill  gave  rise 
was  upon  the  Clause  authorizing  the  use  of  voting-papers  in  lieu  of 
personal  voting  at  the  poll.  This  proposal  led  to  an  animated 
debate.  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens  moved  to  expunge  the  clause, 
which  he  thought  was  open  to  great  objection.  In  the  first  place, 
voting-papers  might  be  mislaid,  tampered  with,  not  properly  col- 
lected, or,  if  collected,  not  brought  forward.  Such  papers  had 
failed  in  the  elections  of  guardians,  and  a  number  of  frauds  and 
forgeries  had  been  committed.  The  system  was  liable  to  every  species 
of  fraud  whenever  the  motive  was  strong  enough  ;  and  in  support 
of  his  argument  he  quoted  passages  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Stanley 
in  1857,  in  which  that  noble  lord  said  he  objected  to  voting- 
papers,  because  they  would  greatly  increase  the  practice  of  persona- 
tion, would  aggravate  the  practice  of  intimidation,  and  still  more 
increase  bribery,  by  making  it  safe,  because,  instead  of  the  briber 
getting  a  mere  promise,  he  would  get  the  thing  itself. 

Viscount  Cranbome  said  the  system  under  this  Clause  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  voting-papers  for  guardians.  All  that  this 
Clause  did  was  to  carry  the  poll  into  the  magistrate's  room. 
By  the  precautions  taken  every  abuse  would  be  prevented,  for 
the  paper  must  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  and 
it  must  be  attested  by  a  person  personally  acquainted  with  the 
voter,  and  the  paper,  so  attested,  must  be  presented  at  the  poll  by 
another  elector.  He  supported  the  Clause,  also,  because  it  would 
save  expense.  In  counties  the  great  burden  of  the  expense  of  a 
contested  election  was  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll ;  and 
as  the  House  had  increased  the  number  of  voters,  the  expense 
would  be  proportionably  increased.  At  present  a  great  proportion 
of  the  voters  in  large  constituencies  did  not  vote,  because  they 
objected  to  mixing  in  the  turmoil  of  elections  ;  but  if  they  could 
vote  by  voting-papers,  this  objection  would  be  obviated. 

Sir  R.  Palmer,  while  admitting  that  there  were  some  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  proposal,  thought  that  the  reasons  against  it  greatly 
preponderated.  He  knew,  from  his  position  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Oxford  University,  where  the  system  of  voting-papers  was  in 
force,  that  difficulties  were  continually  arising,  and  great  practical 
difficulties  would  arise.  Then  there  was  no  security  that  the 
papers,  when  collected,  might  not  be  withheld.  This  system  would 
open  the  door  to  every  kind  of  influence,  and  would  give  facilities 
to  personation.  Another  objection  was,  that  it  would  very  much 
increase  the  influence  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who,  by  this  means, 
would  be  enabled  to  vote  in  many  places. 
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Mr.  H.  Berkeley  beKeved  that  the  system  of  voting-papers, 
instead  of  a  beneficial,  would  have  a  contrary  effect.  If  they 
passed  the  Bill  with  this  obnoxious  clause  in  it,  at  the  next 
election  intimidation  would  be  stronger  than  ever,  and  bribery 
more  prevalent. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  had  always  felt  strongly  that  elections  by 
voting- papers  would  be  a  great  improvement,  provided  only  they 
could  be  protected  from  abuse.  He  believed  they  would  prevent 
intimidation  and  reduce  bribery. 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  Committee,  on  whose  report  the  Act  for 
allowing  voting-papers  to  be  used  in  the  elections  for  the  Univer- 
sities was  founded,  only  recommended  it  in  the  case  of  the  Univer- 
sities, because  they  were  exceptional ;  but  they  passed  a  resolution 
that  it  ought  not  to  establish  a  precedent.  The  class  of  voters  for 
whom  the  system  of  voting-papers  was  wanted  was  not  five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  and  were  they,  for  so  small  a  class,  to  subvert  their 
whole  electoral  system  ?  This  system  would  indefinitely  increase 
the  expense  of  elections,  and  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  system 
of  manufacturing  votes  which  would  pull  down  the  whole  of  their 
electoral  system. 

Mr.  Newdegate  objected  to  the  proposal,  because  he  regarded 
the  vote  as  a  trust  which  ought  to  be  exercised  openly. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  did  not  think  that 
this  mode  of  voting  was  subject  to  the  abuses  which  had  been 
described  by  Mr.  Torrens,  for  it  was  protected  by  safeguards.  He 
admitted  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  he 
believed  that  the  use  of  voting-papers  would  greatly  reduce  the 
expense  of  elections,  and  particularly  in  counties.  The  principle 
was  a  sound  principle,  and  was  first  proclaimed  in  the  writings  of 
political  philosophers. 

Mr.  Bright  said  the  Clause  would  enable  non-residents  of 
counties  to  overrule  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  of  the  resi- 
dents ;  and  although  it  partly  sheltered  the  voter  from  public 
opinion,  it  did  not  give  the  advantage  of  the  real  secret  vote.  If 
it  were  adopted,  it  would  be  met  by  amazement  and  consternation 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

On  a  division,  there  appeared, 

For  the  Amendment     ....      272 
Against  it      .        .  ...      234 


Majority  against  the  Clause     .         38 

Passing  over  a  number  of  Amendments  and  discussions  of  minor 
importance,  which  occupied  the  Committee  almost  daily. during 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  two  or  three  more  questions  which  came  under  considera- 
tion, and  involved  material  consequences,  in  a  constitutional  pc^nt 
of  view.     The  enfranchising  clauses  of  the  Bill  underwent  some 
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modification,  in  consequence  of  a  Motion  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  one  of 
the  members  for  Liverpool,  for  giving  an  additional  member  to 
that  town,  as  well  as  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  The  hon. 
member  founded  the  claim  of  these  towns  on  their  population, 
property,  and  intelligence.  Birmingham,  he  said,  had  296,000 
inhabitants,  and  Manchester  357,000.  He  contrasted  the  popu- 
lation and  the  assessed  property  of  the  city  of  London  with  those 
of  Liverpool,  showing  that,  m  both  respects,  Liverpool  was 
Buperior ;  but  London  had  four  members,  and  Liverpool  only  two. 

Mr.  Adderley  opposed  the  Motion.  It  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Baines,  who  advocated  the  claim  of  Leeds  also  to 
an  additional  representative. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repeated  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Adderley  against  the  principle  of  the  Motion,  but  went  on  to  say 
that  all  these  questions  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of 
compromise,  and  on  that  ground  the  Government  would  assent  to  the 
Motion.  But  he  must  say  that,  considering  the  honourable  rivalry 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Leeds  ought  to  have  an  additional 
member,  as  well  as  the  two  chief  cities  of  Lancashire.  He  added 
that  the  new  members  for  these  places  would  have  to  be  obtained 
by  omitting  from  the  schedule  some  of  the  proposed  new  boroughs, 
and  that  he  should  withdraw  the  proposition  to  give  an  addi- 
tional member  to  Salford. 

General  Peel  said  he  voted  against  the  Motion  made  by  Mr. 
Laing,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  against  this  Motion.  He 
did  not  think  that,  with  such  a  franchise  as  they  had  given,  such  a 
scheme  of  redistribution  as  was  proposed  by  this  Bill  could  stand. 
It  would  not  survive  the  next  Parliament.  The  proceedings  in 
reference  to  this  Bill  had  taught  him  three  things — first,  that 
nothing  had  so  little  vitality  as  a  "  vital  point  ;'*  second,  that 
nothing  was  so  insecure  as  a  "  security  ;*'  and,  third,  that  nothing 
was  so  elastic  as  the  conscience  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mr.  Roebuck  pressed  the  claim  of  Sheffield  to  be  .placed  on 
a  par  with  the  other  towns  in  respect  to  representation.  Mr. 
Dilwyn  put  in  a  similar  claim  for  Swansea.  Mr.  Berkeley  desired 
to  include  Bristol.  In  the  result,  the  Committee  adopted  the 
clause  giving  the  privilege  of  a  third  member  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  In  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion thus  made  in  the  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  Seats, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he  shoidd  now  propose 
to  limit  the  number  of  new  boroughs  to  nine,  and  that  the  boroughs 
of  St.  Helen's,  Barnsley,  Luton,  and  Keighley  shoidd  not  be  en- 
franchised. 

A  novel  and  very  important  principle  was  now  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Lowe,  which  was 
generally  described  by  the  term,  "  cumulative  voting."  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  moved  to  add  a  clause,  enacting  that  at  any  con- 
tested election  for  a  county  or  borough  every  voter  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  vacant  seats, 
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and  may  give  all  sucli  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute 
them  among  the  candidates,  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  system  of 
majority  and  minority,  he  said,  worked  well  where  there  was  only 
one  candidate ;  but  where  there  were  two  or  more,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  strong  party  stronger  and  the  weak  party 
weaker.  As  a  matter  of  abstract  justice,  the  minority  ought  to  be 
represented ;  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency  the  House  ought  to 
take  measures  to  ensure  that  it  was  so.  He  believed  that  by  these 
means  there  would  be  returned  men  of  a  different  stamp  and 
character  from  those  who  would  be  returned  by  the  democracy. 

Mr.  Lefevre  opposed  the  Clause,  deeming  it  inexpedient  that 
minorities  should  be  thus  represented;  also  because  the  Clause 
involved  the  principle  of  class  representation. 

Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Beach  supported  the  Clause ;  Sir  R. 
Collier  and  Mr  Adderley  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  in  supporting  the  Clause,  said :  "  I  wish  to  see 
communities,  as  far  as  possible,  represented,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  otherwise  be  represented.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
right  that  in  a  community,  say  of  11,000  Liberals  and  9000  Con- 
servatives, or  vice  versa,  the  11,000  majority  shoidd  alone  have  a 
voice,  and  that  the  9000  should  have  no  voice  whatever.  Yet  that 
is  what  obtains  under  our  present  system." 

Mr.  Bright  said  that  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  besought  the  House  to 
avoid  the  abyss  into  which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been 
inviting  their  party  to  follow  them,  was  quite  consistent  in  pro- 
posing this  clause.  But  it  was  surprising  that  Liberal  members, 
especially  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  made  declarations  of  democracy  from 
which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  would  shrink,  should  support  the  most 
violent  attack  on  the  principle  of  representation  ever  made  in  that 
House.  He  had  not,  and  never  had,  sympathy  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  new-fangled  propositions.  He  had  always  invited 
the  House  to  march  along  the  "ancient  paths."  Mr.  Lowe  had  told 
them  of  the  terrific  state  of  things  approaching,  and  said  this  Clause 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  arresting  the  impending  ruin.  But  if 
a  man  should  extract  a  snowball  from  an  avalanche,  would  that  avert 
the  impending  danger  of  destruction  P  If  the  fears  regarding  this 
Bill  had  any  foundation,  this  proposition  would  be  insignificant  and 
utterly  worthless.  In  constituencies  returning  two  members  each 
the  majority  would  return  one  and  the  minority  the  other.  You 
might  as  well  put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  that,  in  all  boroughs 
returning  two  members  to  Parliament,  the  Liberals  should  send 
one  member  and  the  Tories  the  other.  Then  the  House  would  be 
divided  into  equal  portions,  and  they  would  always  have  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Speaker  to  decide  what  the  House  intended  to  do.  The 
minority  could  be  excluded  only  if  the  whole  country  were  one 
constituency,  returning  the  658  members  upon  one  "  ticket.'*  But 
that  is  not  the  case  any  where.  In  this  country  the  minority  in  one 
constituency  is  represented  through  the  majority  in  another  con- 
stituency.    The  scheme  proposed  would^  in  the  City  of  London, 
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supposmg  it  to  return  four  members,  and  to  have  20,000  electors, 
of  whom  12,000  were  Liberals  and  8000  Tories,  work  thus — the 
Liberals  would  have  48,000  votes  to  distribute  amongst  four  can- 
didates ;  and  if  the  Tories,  finding  they  could  only  carry  one,  put 
up  only  one,  he  would  get  32,000  votes,  and  thus  be  a  long  way  at 
the  head  of  the  poll.  Such  a  system  is  like  a  donkey-race,  where 
the  last  is  destined  to  win.  If,  in  the  same  constituency,  the 
Liberals  put  up  three  candidates,  they  could  only  give  each  16,000 
votes ;  and  if  the  Tories  put  up  two,  they  could  give  each  of  them 
16,000.  Such  a  proposition  was  somewhat  inconsistent  from  a  man 
like  the  member  for  Calne,  who  had  a  horror  of  every  thing  revolu- 
tionary. He  wished  to  guard  against  sudden  changes  of  opinion 
in  constituencies.  There  was  no  danger  of  such  changes.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  producing  the  present  great  change  in  the  country,  but 
that  change  might  yet  prove  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  country, 
and  of  signal  advantage  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  as  they  would 
live  to  know.  Such  propositions  were  made  by  those  who,  like  the 
member  for  Calne,  were  alarmed  at  all  change,  and  supported  by 
those  who,  like  the  member  for  Brighton,  wanted  to  go  to  some 
unknown  length.  The  scheme  would  not  be  worth  a  straw  as 
regards  the  object  it  was  proposed  to  secure,  but  it  would  destroy  all 
that  is  living  and  energetic  in  the  constituencies,  and  would  be 
fatal  to  the  principle  of  representation. 

Lord  Cranbome  said  the  monarchical  principle  was  dead,  the 
aristocratical  principle  doomed  to  death,  and  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple was  triumphant.  He  warned  the  House  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  glamour  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  smaller 
boroughs  would,  in  a  future  Parliament,  be  disfranchised,  and 
the  seats  would  go  to  the  larger  constituencies.  This  clause  would 
enable  the  minority  in  those  larger  constituencies  to  be  adequately 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  though  small  in  its  imme- 
diate eflfect,  it  was  great  in  its  ultimate  bearings.  They  only 
asked  that,  when  they  were  giving  absolute  political  power  to 
a  class  which  had  never  yet  had  it,  the  other  classes  should  not  be 
utterly  efiaced,  but  should  have  at  least  the  power  of  pleading 
their  cause  in  the  face  of  those  who  would  be  their  masters. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  all  persons  should 
have  power  in  that  House  in  proportion  to  the  power  that  they 
exercised  out  of  the  House.  The  other  principle  on  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Clause  was,  that  he  wished  the  majority  to  govern.  But 
if  they  eliminated  the  minority  out  of  the  House,  and  then  they 
eliminated  the  minority  in  the  House,  the  minority  out  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  in  the  House  might  be  greater  than  the 
majority  out  of  the  House.  "What  they  wanted  to  be  represented 
was  intelligence.  If  a  member  represented  a  constituency,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  Liberals  and  one-third  Conservatives,  it  was 
a  falsehood  for  him  to  say  that  he  represented  the  whole  intelli- 
gence of  the  borough.     He  was  anxious  that  it  should  not  get 
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abroad  that  this  was  a  Conservative  proposition.  The  reason  why 
it  was  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives  was,  that  it  was 
really  in  favour  of  those  who  would  be  the  weakest. 

Mr.  Henley  said  this  Clause  would  apply  to  only  twelve  con- 
stituencies, and  what  was  gained  by  the  boroughs  would  probably 
be  lost  in  the  counties. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  nothing  could  oflfer  a 

greater  contrast  than  the  largeness  of  the  principle  involved  in  this 
lause  and  the  smallness  of  its  application.  He  denied  that 
monarchy  was  dead,  that  aristocracy  was  doomed,  or  that  democracy 
was  triumphant.  Aristocracy  could  not  be  doomed  while  it  pro- 
duced such  men  as  the  noble  lord  (Cranbome),  and  democracy 
could  not  be  said  to  be  triimiphant  because  the  Bill  gave  house- 
hold sufirage.  There  were  only  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabited  houses  in  England,  and  less  than  a  moiety  of  the 
occupiers  of  these  would  be  qualified.  In  the  boroughs  there  were 
only  1,500,000  houses,  and  probably  household  sufirage  would  not 
enfranchise  more  than  300,000,  or  at  the  utmost  350,000  persons. 
But  the  Bill  of  last  year  would  have  enfranchised  200,000  persons, 
and  the  Bills  of  former  years  from  100,000  to  150,000.  And  who 
was  it  they  were  going  to  enfranchise  P  They  were  Englishmen, 
who  had  been  born  and  lived  under  the  law  and  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.  He  objected  to  these  bugbears  being 
made  the  foundation  for  new  legislation,  which  was  to  change  the 
character  of  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

Sir  George  Grey  approved  of  the  plan  of  giving  to  every  voter 
two,  but  not  three,  cumulative  votes. 

Mr.  Lowe  replied,  and  on  a  division  the  numbers  stood  thus  : 

For  the  Clause 173 

Against  it      .....         .     314 


Majority 141 

The  Clause  was  therefore  lost. 

The  Committee  having  at  length  gone  through  all  the  Clauses  of 
the  Bill,  the  Schedules  which  specified  the  boroughs  and  counties 
which  were  to  be  afiected  either  by  increase  or  decrease  of  mem- 
bers, or  were  to  receive  the  boon  of  enfranchisement,  were  next 
submitted  to  discussion. 

A  great  number  of  propositions  were  made  for  the  alteration  of 
this  part  of  the  scheme  in  favour  of  particular  localities;  but,  after 
more  or  less  debate,  the  Amendments  were  successively  negatived, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  Government,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
the  House  had  resolved  to  make,  and  of  which  an  account  has  already 
been  given,  was  passed  by  the  Committee.  Before  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  before  the 
House  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  a  Clause  of  the  Bill  as  ''  Boundary  CommissioQfrBy" 
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to  whom  it  would  be  referred  to  determine,  subject  to  the  ultimate 
approval  of  Parliament,  the  boundaries  of  boroughs.  The  list 
which  was  first  submitted  to  the  Committee  was  subjected  to  some 
criticism,  and  personal  comments  were  made  upon  the  names  of 
individuals  composing  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  to  make  an  impartial  selection,  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  House  ;  and  he  afterwards  brought 
in  a  revised  list,  consisting  of  five  persons,  whose  names  being  con- 
sidered acceptable,  were  inserted  in  the  Bill ;  viz.,  Viscount  Eversley, 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  the  fiecorder  of  London ; 
Sir  Francis  Crossley,  and  Mr.  John  "Walter. 

The  Bill,  which  went  into  Committee  on  the  2nd  of  May,  finally 
emerged  from  it  in  its  amended  shape  on  the  9th  of  July  ;  when, 
amidst  considerable  cheering,  the  Preamble,  which  is  always  con- 
sidered last,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  reported 
to  the  House. 

The  consideration  of  the  Report  gave  occasion  to  the  discussion 
of  a  variety  of  fresh  Amendments,  the  proposition  of  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  no  result.  One  point  of  importance,  however,  was 
determined  at  this  stage.  A  clause  was  inserted  which  specified 
a  number  of  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  which  a  member 
already  holding  another  such  office  was  enabled  to  take  without 
vacating  his  seat  by  such  acceptance.  By  this  alteration  in  the 
existing  law  a  serious  inconvenience  was  obviated,  arising  &om  the 
necessity  of  a  member  who  is  merely  transferred  from  one  seat  in  the 
Government  to  another,  having  to  go  back  to  his  constituents  for 
re-election.  An  excess  of  constitutional  jealousy  had  imposed  this 
obligation,  which  had,  however,  led  to  much  inconvenience  in 
practice,  and  which  the  present  measure  afforded  a  good  occasion 
to  dispense  with. 

The  Motion  to  read  the  Reform  Bill  a  third  time  was  made  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  afforded  a  last  opportunity  for  reviewing 
the  work  which  the  House  had  done,  and  forecasting  the  conse- 
quences of  a  measure  which  was  probably  destined  to  affect,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  institutions  and  future  policy  of  the  nation. 
But  the  debate  which  now  took  place,  and  which  engaged  the 
House  of  Commons  for  eight  hours,  partook  much  more  of  a  retro- 
spective character  than  of  the  exercise  of  a  prescient  sagacity  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  legislation  which  had  been  thus  far 
accomplished.  The  House  was  occupied  much  more  with  the 
character  of  the  Ministry  than  with  the  character  of  the  Bill.  The 
speeches  turned  on  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Administration 
upon  the  confidence  and  organization  of  parties,  and  scarcely  at  all 
on  the  anticipated  effects  of  reduced  franchises  and  enlarged  repre- 
sentation, viscount  Cranborne,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
seceders  from  the  Cabinet,  commenced  the  debate,  and  descanted 
in  terms  of  great  severity  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  existing  shape  of  the  Bill,  which  he  said  had 
been  so  enormously  changed  that  it  was  in  no  sense  the  same  Bill 
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which  the  Government  had  originally  introduced.  When  it  passed 
the  second  reading  it  bristled  with  securities  and  precautions,  but 
these  had  now  wholly  disappeared.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
passing  of  this  Bill  described  as  a  Conservative  triumph,  and  it 
was  right  that  its  real  parentage  should  be  established.  This 
Bill  had  been  modified  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Gladstone; 
who  demanded,  first,  the  lodger  franchise — that  had  been  given ; 
secondly,  the  abolition  of  distinctions  between  compounders  and  non- 
compounders  had  been  conceded;  as  likewise  had  been,  thirdly, 
a  provision  to  prevent  traffic  in  votes ;  fourthly,  the  omission  of  the 
taxing  franchise;  fifthly,  the  omission  of  the  dual  vote ;  sixthly,  the 
enlargement  of  the  distribution  of  seats,  which  had  been  enlarged 
by  fifty  per  cent. ;  seventhly,  the  reduction  of  the  county  franchise ; 
eighthly,  the  omission  of  voting-papers ;  ninthly  and  tenthly,  the 
omission  of  the  educational  and  savings'  banks  franchises.  If  the 
omission  of  these  clauses  and  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Bright  be  a  triumph,  then  the  Conservative  party,  in  the 
whole  history  of  its  previous  annals,  had  won  no  triumph  so  signal 
as  this.  The  Conservative  party  had  been  almost  involuntarily 
led  to  support  the  change  by  the  mystery  and  reticence  of  their 
leaders.  The  battle  against  Reform  had  been  conducted  by  Lord 
Derby  since  1852,  but  none  of  his  followers  could  suppose  that  he 
had  in  contemplation  the  sweeping  changes  now  proposed.  Could 
they  have  penetrated  this  mystery,  they  never  would  have  given 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  majority  which  had  enabled 
him  to  oust  the  late  Government  on  the  18th  of  June,  1866.  He 
feared  the  effect  of  the  change  about  to  be  made  would  be  to  lower 
the  character  of  public  men,  and  to  transfer  authority  to  political 
adventurers.  He  protested  against  the  political  morality  on  which 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  year  had  been  based,  and  he  deplored  that 
the  great  gift,  if  gift  it  were,  about  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
people,  had  been  purchased  by  a  political  betrayal  which  had  no 
parallel  in  our  annals,  and  which  had  struck  at  the  roots  of  that 
Parliamentary  confidence  upon  which  alone  the  strength  of  our 
representative  system  was  maintained. 

Mr.  Lowe  criticised  the  measure  and  its  authors  in  not  more 
indulgent  terms.  He  said  the  House  was  now  closing  an  era  of 
prosperity  and  confidence,  in  order  to  enter  upon  a  new  epoch  of 
change  and  revolution.  The  Bill  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equality,  and  on  the  presumption  that  all  men  were  equally 
entitled  to  the  franchise.  He  protested  against  this  dangerous 
innovation.  Now,  however,  that  the  House  had  declared  in  its 
favour,  aU  he  could  do  was  to  express  a  hope  that  the  people 
would  be  educated  up  to  the  standard  to  which  they  were  to  be 
raised.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  his  master  to  learn  his  letters  before  giving  him  so  much 
power.  But  as  matters  now  stood,  all  he  could  do  was  to  urge 
upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  turning  its  early  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
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measure  whicli  every  honest  and  educated  Englishman  regarded 
with  shame,  scorn,  and  indignation. 

Mr.  Bright  said  the  preceding  speakers  had  alleged  that  the  Con- 
serrative  party  had  advanced  to  a  point  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  thought 
dangerous,  and  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  had  gone.  But  they 
knew  that  he  had  always  maintained  that  household  sufirage  was  the 
best  permanent  foundation  for  the  franchise.  But  in  practically 
dealing  with  the  subject  he  had  been  ready  to  accept  propositions 
falling  short  of  his  own  views;  and  although  he  would  have 
accepted  a  more  limited  measure,  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  this  Bill,  his  own  conviction  being  that  it  was  safe 
in  the  end  to  grant  household  suflFrage. 

Lord  Elcho,  speaking  for  the  Moderate  Liberals — the  party  of 
the  "  Cave  "  who  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill — avowed  that  even 
at  this  last  stage  he  did  not  regret  what  had  occurred  last  year,  as 
it  had  led,  as  he  had  predicted  it  would,  to  a  settlement  of  Reform. 
The  question  set  before  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session 
was,  'Should  the  Bill  be  improved  or  the  Government  turned  outP' 
and  he  rejoiced  that  events  had  taken  their  present  course,  as  he 
held  it  to  be  much  safer  to  go  down  at  once  to  household  suffrage 
than  to  admit  merely  a  portion  of  the  working  classes ;  and  as  for 
the  securities  with  which  it  had  originally  been  accompanied,  it 
was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  had  struck  them  out.  After  contrasting, 
much  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  disadvantage,  the  management  of  the 
question  by  the  late  and  the  present  Government,  and  comment- 
ing on  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Bright  and  others  on  the  conduct  of 
the  "AduUamites,**  he  stated  that  he  accepted  the  Bill  as  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  its  result  woidd  con- 
duce to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Osborne  declared  himself  surprised  at  the  sudden  conver- 
sion of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  and  who,  although  willing 
enough  to  accept  the  BiU,  was  very  unlikely  to  honour  it  when 
due.  The  real  author  of  the  Bill  was  not  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham.  In  1858,  the 
latter  brought  in  a  Bill,  the  principle  of  which  was  rating  and 
household  suffrage.  This  principle  had  been  seized  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  played  the  part  of  a  gipsy  in  the 
matter.  He  had  stolen  the  child,  and  disfigured  it,  in  order  to 
make  it  pass  for  his  own.  But  immense  credit  attached  to  him 
for  the  tact  and  temper  he  had  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the 
measure.  The  conversion  wrought  by  him  in  the  obtuse  and 
obstinate  party  which  sat  behind  him  was  without  a  precedent 
since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  for  he  had  effected  a  perfect 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  most  aristocratic  Cabinet  which  had 
ever  governed  since  that  of  Pelham,  which  contained  eight  dukes, 
five  earls,  and  only  one  commoner.  Having  taunted  the  principal 
members  of  the  Government  with  flagrant  tergiversation,  Mr. 
Osborne  admitted  that,  having  gone  so  far,  the  House  had  no 
alternative  but  to  go  on,  and  pass  the  Bill.     He  hoped  that  the 
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cry  in  future  would  be,  not  "  Register,  register,"  but  "  Educate, 
educate,"  for  it  would  be  dangerous,  in  the  last  degree,  to  Ameri- 
canize our  institutions  without,  at  the  same  time,  raising  our 
standard  of  education  up  to  that  of  America. 

Lord  E.  Cecil  said  that,  like  some  members  of  the  late  Con- 
servative party,  he  disapproved  of  the  Bill  from  the  first ;  but  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  every  independent  Conservative  must 
speak  out,  or  for  ever  hold  his  tongue.  He  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Calne,  that  the  measure  would  perpetuate  bribery, 
give  greater  influence  to  wealth,  and  lead  to  manhood  su£&age  and 
electoral  districts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commenced  by  replying  to 
what  he  termed  the  two  violent  and  abusive  speeches  by  which 
the  debate  had  been  opened ;  and  asserted,  in  defending  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Government,  that  so  far  back  as  1852 — speaking 
for  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet — he  had  stated  that  if  the  question  of 
Reform  were  reopened,  the  defect  of  the  Act  of  1832 — that  it  did 
not  give  a  due  share  of  representation  to  the  working  classes — 
would  have  to  be  remedied ;  and,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Reform, 
he  mentioned  that  in  1859  it  was  proposed  in  Lord  Derby's 
Cabinet  to  base  the  borough  franchise  on  household  suffrage ;  and 
though  the  idea  was  rejected,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  country 
would  not  accept  such  a  settlement,  the  Cabinet  was  of  opinion 
that  if  the  borough  franchise  were  disturbed,  there  was  no  resting- 
place  short  of  rated  household  suffrage.  The  Government  had 
never  agreed  with  the  views  of  those  who  advocated  the  admission 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  working  classes  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
Praetorian  guard  to  the  middle  classes ;  but  they  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  the  patriotic  and 
national  feelings  of  the  country  by  largely  increasing  the  body  to 
be  admitted.  Justifying  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
had  handled  the  question,  having  to  deal  with  it  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  majority,  he  maintained  that,  though  the  Resolutions  had 
at  first  been  derided,  the  House  had  finally  accepted  the  policy  on 
which  they  were  based,  and  had  acted  on  it ;  and,  answering  Lord 
Granborne,  he  denied  that  the  securities  in  the  original  Bill  had 
been  "obsequiously"  yielded  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  "imperious" 
dictation,  showing  that  some  were  given  up  to  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  House,  and  more  to  the  wishes  of  the  Conservative 
party,  which,  he  asserted,  had  been  frequently  in  advance  of  the 
Government;  and  as  out  of  twenty-six  divisions  in  Committee 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  voted  in  eighteen  against  the  Government,  his 
dictation,  though  imperious,  had  not  been  successful.  He  denied, 
too,  that  the  Bill  had  been  altogether  altered  in  its  vital  con- 
ditions ;  on  the  contrary,  as  it  now  stood  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  which  the  Government  had  always 
maintained,  and  he  congratulated  the  House  on  its  having  passed, 
with  a  greater  absence  of  party  feeling  and  party  management 
than  hal  been  known  in  any  measure  of  eimilar  importonoe.  .ad 
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with  an  amount  of  cooperation  and  assistance  for  which  he 
tendered  his  thanks.  Lord  Cranbome's  prognostications  he  re- 
spected, knowing  that  they  were  sincere ;  but  Mr.  Lowe's  vatici- 
nations he  treated  in  a  different  spirit ;  and  to  the  epithet 
"  infamous,"  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  he 
retorted  by  referring  to  Mr.  Lowe's  course  in  1859  and  1860, 
when,  having  in  one  year  been  a  chief  manager  in  the  intrigue 
which  overthrew  Lord  Derby's  Government,  on  the  groimd  of 
refusing  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  he  next  year,  when  in  office, 
invited  the  aid  of  the  Opposition  to  throw  out  the  Reform  Bill 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  then  brought  in.  Mr. 
Disraeli  concluded  by  expressing  his  thorough  disbelief  in  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord  Cranborne.  England 
was  safe,  he  said,  in  the  race  of  men  who  inhabit  her,  in  her 
accumulated  experience,  in  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  the  glorious  future  which  awaits  her.  • 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  question,  "  That  this  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time."  There  was  a  loud  and  general  cry  of  "  Aye ; "  and 
only  one  solitary  voice  uttered  "  No."  Whereupon  the  fiirther 
question,  *^  That  the  Bill  do  pass,"  was  declared,  amidst  consider- 
able  cheerinsr,  to  be  carried. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill  continued.— Meeiin^  of  Conservative  Peers 
sammoncd  by  Lord  Derby  in  Downing-street — Results  of  the  Discussion — The 
Second  Beading  is  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  July  22nd,  and  is  debated  with 
much  vigour  and  earnestness  for  two  nights — An  Amendment  is  moved  by  Earl  Grey, 
deprecating  the  inefficiency  and  shortcomings  of  the  Bill— Speeches  of  the  Earls  of 
Camavon  and  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Earls  Russell  and  Granville,  Lord 
Houghton,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  other  Peers — Earl  Grey's  Amendment  is  not 
pressed,  and  the  Second  Reading  passes  nem,  con. — The  Bill  is  Committed — Prolonged 
Discussions  on  various  Amendments — Those  moved  by  Lord  Halifax,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lord  Lyveden,  for  widening  and  extending  the  Scheme  of  Redistribution  of  Seats, 
are  rejected  after  debate  by  considerable  Majorities — Lord  Cairns  carries  a  motion  to 
increase  the  Qualification  of  the  Lodger  Franchise  from  lOZ.  to  15/. ;  also  a  Clause  to 
promote  the  Representation  of  Minorities  in  certain  Boroughs  by  Cumulative  Voting 
— The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  proposes  a  system  of  taking  the  Votes  of  Electors  by 
means  of  Voting-papers,  which  is  supported  by  the  Government  and  carried— Amend- 
ments for  increasing  the  Copyhold  Qualification,  and  for  altering  the  Law  as  to  a 
Dissolution  of  Parliament  on  a  Demise  of  the  Crown,  are  inserted  in  the  Bill — Further 
alterations  on  consideration  of  Report  of  Committee — At  the  instance  of  Lord  Derby, 
and  with  consent  of  Lord  Cairns,  the  augmentation  of  the  Lodger  Franchise  is 
abandoned — The  Bill  is  read  a  Third  Time — Remarkable  Expressions  used  by  Lord 
Derby  in  characterizing  the  Measure — Consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  by 
the  House  of  Commons — Principal  Points  at  issue  between  the  two  Houses— Lord 
Cairn's  Clause  for  Cumulative  Voting  is  adopted  by  a  considerable  Majority  after  a 
fvM  Discussion — The  Voting-paper  Clauses  are  warmly  opposed,  and  rejected  by  a 
decisive  Division — The  Commons'  standard  for  the  Copyhold  Franchise  is  restored — 
Other  Amendments  are  negatived,  and  the  Bill  is  returned  to  the  Lords — The  Earl 
of  Derby  recommends  their  Lordships  to  assent  to  the  conclusioDBof  the  other  House 
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—After  some  discassion  the  Motion  is  agreed  to,  the  Bill  is  passed,  and  receives  the 
Royal  Assent  on  the  15th  of  August — Singular  History  of  the  Bill,  and  Remarkable 
Changes  undergone  by  it  since  its  Introduction.  The  Reform  Bills  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  ~  Postponement  of  the  former  Measure  to  another  year  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland— Statement  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  this  subject— Acquies- 
cence of  the  House  in  the  Proposal — The  Scottish  Bill  is  brought  in  and  its  Provisions 
undergo  some  discussion—  It  is  read  a  Second  Time,  and  then  withdrawn  with  a  view 
to  re-introduction  in  the  next  Session. 

In  accordance  with  that  course  of  proceeding  which  was  so 
generally  adopted  during  this  Session,  the  Prime  Minister,  a  few 
days  previously  to  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  Bill  for  improving  the  Representation  of  the  People,  summoned 
the  members  of  that  House  whom  he  regarded  as  the  supporters 
of  his  Administration,  to  a  meeting  at  his  official  residence  in 
Downing- street.  About  100  peers  of  Conservative  politics  attended 
in  obedience  to  this  summons. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  received  them,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
attendance.  He  said  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  had  given  much  anxiety  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  during  its  progress  in  the  I^ower  House,  should  be 
passed  as  speedily  as  possible  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  it  should  be  subjected  to  as  few  alterations  as  possible,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  necessarily  prolong  the  Session  to  an 
inconvenient  period.  He  said  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  all  the  Amendments  which  were  to  be  proposed ;  but  to 
some  of  those  which  were  to  be  placed  on  the  paper  he  should  give 
his  decided  opposition.  Some  of  the  Amendments  which  he 
understood  were  to  be  proposed  would  entirely  invalidate  the 
Bill,  and  open  the  path  for  a  renewed  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  in  another  Session  of  Parliament.  The  Bill,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  would,  he  trusted,  prove  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  a  strong  im- 
pression seemed  to  prevail  that  the  lodger  franchise,  as  settled  by 
the  House  of  Commons  Bill,  should  be  adhered  to  in  its  integrity ; 
but  that  at  some  future  time  there  might  be  some  better  plan 
adopted  for  the  redistribution  of  seats. 

Their  lordships  separated  with  the  full  understanding  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  carry  through  the  Bill  as  speedily,  and 
with  as  few  alterations,  as  possible. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  commenced  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  was  conducted  with  that  gravity  and 
ability  which  usually  marks  the  debates  of  the  Upper  House,  when 
a  worthy  occasion  calls  into  exercise  the  deliberative  powers* of 
that  assembly.  Lord  Derby,  in  moving  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
measure  which  had  been  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
said,  that  if  on  this  occasion  he  had  to  move  a  Bill  which  was  to 
cause  so  great  a  revolution  as  that  caused  by  the  Bill  of  1832.  he 
should  feel  some  trepidation.    At  that  time  such  towns  as  Man- 
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Chester  and  Birmingliain  were  unrepresented,  and  rotten  boroughs 
were  rife.  He  did  not  think  that  under  this  Bill  they  would  have 
a  House  of  Commons  representing  the  people  more  faithfully  than 
the  present  House ;  but  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  cause 
the  people  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  that  fact.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years,  several  Beform  Bills  had  been  proposed ;  and  in  the 
last  Session  a  Bill  was  prematurely  introduced  in  a  new  Parliament, 
and  in  a  dictatorial  manner.  If  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  known  how  to  consult  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  have  passed  that  measure.  He 
(Lord  Derby)  had  on  two  previous  occasions  endeavoured  to  carry 
on  the  Government  with  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  failed;  and  when  undertaking  the  oflBce  of  Prime 
Minister  for  the  third  time,  he  determined  that  he  would  not 
again  be  a  mere  stop-g^p  till  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
Liberals  to  take  oflBce  again,  but  that  he  would  endeavour  to  settle 
this  question  which  had  agitated  the  public  mind  for  so  long  a 
period.  And  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  take  the  House  of  Commons  into  their  confidence.  They 
first  proposed  a  series  of  Resolutions ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  accept  them ;  and  they  then  determined  to  bring  in  a 
Bill ;  and  considering  there  was  no  other  stand-point  below  the 
10/.  line,  they  based  the  borough  franchise  on  the  occupation  of  a 
house,  conditionally  on  the  payment  of  rates.  They  were  desirous 
of  accompanying  this  with  other  qualifications,  such  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  in  the  savings'  banks ;  but  of  these  the  House  of  Commons 
disapproved.  They  proposed  certain  other  restrictions ;  but  these 
were  also  disapproved  of.  The  franchise,  however,  was  limited  to 
the  occupiers  of  dwellings,  and  did  not,  as  did  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  include  the  occupants  of  warehouses,  shops,  or  buildings. 
The  present  borough  constituency  comprised  452,000  persons ;  by 
the  Bill  it  was  estimated  that  about  387,000  occupiers  of  houses  below 
10/.  in  value  would  be  added  to  the  constituencies ;  but  of  these, 
three-fifths  resided  in  thirty-seven  large  boroughs.  He  then 
referred  to  the  lodger  franchise,  and  said  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
question  that  many  lodgers  were  of  high  social  position  ;  and  he 
approved  of  the  franchise  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Bill.  He  then  passed  to  the  county  franchise,  and  stated  that  the  12/. 
occupation  franchise  would  add  about  171,000  to  the  constituency. 
Next,  passing  on  to  the  question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats,  he  said 
the  principle  they  (the  Ministers)  went  upon  was  not  wholly  to  dis- 
franchise any  borough,  but  to  take  the  second  member  from  boroughs 
with  a  population  under  7000.  The  House  of  Commons  went  ftir- 
ther.  It  took  the  second  member  from  boroughs  with  a  population 
under  10,000;  and  these  with  seven  seats  taken  from  four  boroughs 
where  bribery  had  prevailed,  gave  them  forty-five  seats  for  dis- 
posal. Of  these,  twenty-five  were  given  to  counties,  fifteen  to  new 
boroughs,  four  to  four  large  boroughs,  which  will  in  future  each 
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return  tKree  members,  and  the  remaining  member  to  tbe  London 
University.  The  Amendment  about  to  be  proposed  bjr  Earl  Grey 
seemed  useless  for  any  practical  purpose,  and  was  simply  calcu- 
lated to  stigmatize  a  measure  which  had  been  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  a  single  dissentient  vote ;  a  measure  which 
he  (Lord  Derby)  considered  to  be  at  once  large  and  Conservative, 
and  one  which  would  settle  the  question  of  Reform  for  a  long 
time,  and  prevent  agitation. 

Lord  Grey  moved  as  an  Amendment :  — "  That  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Bill  does  not  appear  to  this  House  to  be  calcu- 
lated, in  its  present  shape,  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  of  this 
important  question,  or  to  promote  the  future  good  government  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  House,  recognizing  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing  system  of  representa- 
tion, will  not  refuse  to  give  a  second  reading  to  that  which  has 
been  brought  to  it  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hope  that 
in  its  future  stages  it  may  be  found  possible  to  correct  some  of  its 
faults,  and  to  render  it  better  fitted  to  accomplish  the  proper  objects 
of  such  a  measure."  The  noble  lord  justified  his  proposition  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period,  and  by  the  admitted  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  really  disapproved  the  Bill 
to  which  they  had  formally  assented.  He  conceded  the  diflBculty 
of  finding  any  safe  resting-place  short  of  household  suffi*age,  if  the 
10/.  limit  of  the  borough  franchise  was  abolished;  but  insisted 
that  such  abolition  was  inexpedient,  as  under  its  operation  the  best 
portion  of  the  working  classes  already  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
their  numbers  were  continually  increasing.  He  strongly  objected 
to  the  abolition  of  the  compound  house-rating,  which  would  have 
ruinous  effects  in  many  parishes,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
collect  rates  from  the  tenants  of  small  houses,  and  an  additional 
burden  would  thus  be  cast  upon  a  class  of  persons  but  little  richer. 
He  argued  that  the  Bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  shape,  would 
cause  so  much  discontent  that  agitation  would  be  revived  ;  and  it 
would,  consequently,  fail  to  fulfil  its  object  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  condemned  the  lowering  of  the  borough  franchise, 
as  transferring  the  electoral  power  to  unknown,  and,  he  feared, 
not  the  most  trustworthy  hands,  as  giving  greater  influence  to 
the  managers  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  as  certain  to  increase  the 
expenses  of  Parliamentary  elections. 

Lord  Ravensworth  objected  to  the  Amendment,  one  part  of 
which  he  considered  inconsistent  with  the  other.  He  gave  his 
adhesion  to  the  Bill  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  though  he 
feared  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  expense  of  elections,  and  lead 
to  more  bribery. 

Lord  Morley  regretted  that  the  Bill  of  last  year  had  not  been 
accepted.  He  saw  nothing  Conservative  in  the  present  measure, 
unless  it  were  that  the  lower  class  of  voters  which  it  admitted, 
being  less  intelligent,  would  probably  be  more  Conservative. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  considered  that  a  necessity  for  such 
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a  Bill  as  this  arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  society.  Any 
changes  in  the  details  might  be  made  in  Committee ;  but  he 
objected  to  the  Amendment  as  ill-timed,  and  calculated  to  lead  to 
contiiet  with  the  other  Ilouse. 

The  Duko  of  Rutland  expressed  in  unequivocal  terms  his  aver- 
&iou  to  the  Bill,  believing  tliat  it  had  been  introduced  at  a  wrong 
lime,  and  by  the  wrong  persons.  All  the  securities  originally 
proposed,  save  one,  had  been  given  up ;  and  the  remaining  one 
would,  he  feared,  speedily  disappear,  if  the  Bill  were  passed  in  its 
piv^scnt  shape.  Although  he  could  not  support  Lord  Grey's  Amend- 
ment, he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be  returned  to  the  Commons 
in  an  amended  form. 

Tlie  Kurl  of  Carnarvon  remarked  that  the  Bill  of  the  late 
Government  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  imperfect  information 
and  its  tendency  to  swamp  the  existing  constituencies  ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  the  Bill  now  proposed  was  based  upon  no  fuller  know- 
ledge, and  would  admit  a  still  larger  proportion  of  new  voters.  The 
result  of  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  to  the  extent  now  suggested 
must  be  to  disfranchise  the  representatives  of  wealth  and  education 
by  the  influence  of  mere  numbers,  a  result  which  he  regarded  as  of 
extreme  gravity.  Although  he  admitted  that  the  working  classes 
were  entitled  to  a  distinct  representation,  yet  a  paramount  influence 
of  that  one  class,  which  he  believed  this  Bill  would  create,  was  a 
vital  change,  and  in  times  of  strong  excitement  might  lead  to 
consequences  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  Government.  Referring  to  the  county  franchise.  Lord  Car- 
narvon argued,  that  the  effect  of  the  reduced  franchise  would  be  in 
urban  and  manufacturing  counties  to  place  the  representation  in 
the  hands  of  the  voters  in  unrepresented  towns.   He  attributed  the 

J  resent  position  to  the  party  uses  to  which  the  Reform  question 
ad  been  put.  Strongly  dissenting  from  the  statement  that  house- 
hold suffirage  had  been  the  secret  faith  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet, 
he  commented  severely  upon  the  rapid  change  of  opinion  in  the 
leaders  of  the  Government,  which,  he  said,  had  destroyed  the 
foundations  of  political  truth.  He,  however,  recommended  that 
the  Amendment  should  not  be  pressed,  as  there  would  be  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  improving  the  Bill  in  Committee. 

Earl  Granville  said  that  Lord  Derby  had  given  a  history  of  the 
Reform. question;  but  in  his  history  there  were  dat^s,  quotations, 
and  statements  which  had  no  foundation,  and  the  object  of  his 
Government  seemed  to  be  to  injure  his  political  adversaries.  Some 
one  had  said  that  he  did  not  care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  country 
if  he  made  the  songs.  That  would  not  be  said  now ;  but  there 
were,  nevertheless,  at  these  times  jokes  flying  about  the  town  which 
were  attributed  to  various  persons.  It  was  said  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
one  of  the  Conservative  friends  of  the  noble  Earl  complained  to 
him  of  the  extremely  revolutionary  character  of  the  measure  he  was 
passing  through  Parliament,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  noble  lord 
gave  no  defence,  but  merely  said,  '*  Don't  you  see  how  we  have 
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dished  the  Whigs?"  It  seemed  that  this  was  the  spirit  which, 
in  many  important  instances,  had  guided  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  He  should  have  been  glad  if  what  had  been  called 
the  residuum  had  been  excluded ;  but  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
fears  which  had  been  expressed,  and,  so  far  as  regarded  the  fran- 
chise, he  gave  the  Bill  his  support.  But  with  regard  to  the  redis- 
tribution scheme,  which  was  almost  universally  condemned,  he 
asked  Government  if  they  thought  it  would  last  three  years ; 
and  he  put  it  to  them,  wnether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
to  have  ofiFered  a  more  extensive  measure  now  ?  If  they  would 
agree  to  a  redistribution  scheme  which  would  be  calculated  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  country,  the  peers  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  would  support  them. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  weight, 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Bill,  and  his  apprehensions 
as  to  its  efiFect  on  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He  admitted 
that  he  looked  on  Reform  as  inevitable,  but  it  should  have  gone 
step  by  step,  and  the  franchise  should  be  bestowed  as  a  reward  to 
honesty  and  industry.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of 
last  year  would  have  been  accepted  with  satisfaction  by  the  people. 
He  did  not  think  this  would  be.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  would  have 
been  gradual  in  its  effects.  This  Bill  dragged  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  threw  them  over  like  criminals.  Ministers 
said  they  had  come  to  household  suffrage  because  they  were  sure  of 
coming  to  it  at  last.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  why 
were  they  to  jump  out  of  the  window  when  they  could  walk  out  of 
the  door  P  He  held  that  household  suffrage  was  no  resting-place 
whatever.  The  introduction  of  the  lodger  franchise  affirmed  the 
principle  that  the  franchise  was  a  right  rather  than  a  trust.  It 
contemplated  the  voter  simply  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  man  con- 
nected with  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Then  he  believed  there  would 
be  an  agitation  to  reduce  the  lodger  qualification  from  4«.  a  week 
to  2s,  6d,,  and  that  brought  them  almost  to  universal  suffi*age. 
He  believed  that  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  the  preponderating 
class  would  be  dangerous  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  country^ 
and  that  it  would  act  prejudicially  to  the  Established  Churcn. 
That  House  might  resist  some  violent  and  unjust  measure,  but 
would  soon  be  told  that  the  people  were  to  govern,  and  not  a  set  of 
hereditary  peers.  He  did  not  think  that  their  lordships  would  be 
put  out  of  their  existence  by  a  violent  act,  but  they  would  be  made 
to  disappear  with  the  elegant  softness  of  a  dissolving  view.  Beyond 
these  there  were  questions  of  social  importance  which  would  be 
pressed— questions  as  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  private  hands.  As  to  the  redis- 
tribution scheme,  he  was  satisfied  it  must  be  re-opened.  All 
this  tended  to  a  Republic.  Every  thing  in  the  present  day  was 
gigantic.  They  had  gigantic  ships,  gigantic  companies,  and  he 
was  afraid  they  woidd  have  a  gigantic  downfall.  In  the  meanwhile, 
let  them  indulqg^  their  imaginations,  and  picture  to  themselves  the 
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rising  oat  of  this  wreck  of  British  institutions  the  glorious  phoenix 
of  Conservative  democracy. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  criticising  the  terms  of  Lord  Grey*s 
Kesolution,  which  he  could  not  believe  would  be  pressed  to  a 
division,  proceeded  to  defend  the  Bill,  which  he  maintained  had 
been  well  considered,  and  was  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  Not  accepting  the  dark  forebodings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
he  denied  that  household  sufirage,  guarded  as  it  was  in  this  Bill, 
most  necessarily  lead  to  universal  suffrage;  and  insisted  that  the 
intelligible  basis  that  had  been  adopted  was  more  likely  to  be 
retained  than  a  mere  arbitrary  limit  of  6/.  or  71, 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  did  not  adopt  the  gloomy  anticipations  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  he  considered  that  the  Bill  was  calculated  to 
effect  great  changes.  He  refused  credit  to  the  Government  for  any 
merit  in  connexion  with  the  measure;  as  their  share  had  been,  not 
concession,  but  complete  surrender  of  all  their  former  positions. 
The  portion  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  borough  franchise  he  de- 
clared to  be  substantially  identical  with  that  propounded  by  Mr. 
Bright  in  1858,  which  was  then  denounced  by  the  members  of  the 
present  Government  as  democratic  in  the  extreme.  The  Besolution 
of  Lord  Grey  he  declined  to  support,  believing  that  the  Bill  should 
be  carried ;  and,  in  a  review  of  the  debates  upon  the  Bill  of  1866, 
he  attributed  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  others  who  acted  with  him,  the 
defeat  of  that  measure ;  observing  that  for  that  Parliamentary 
sin  they  were  now  punished  by  this  Conservative  measure,  which 
went  far  beyond  the  plan  they  had  so  strenuously  opposed.  The 
Duke,  however,  did  not  share  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  believing  that  these 
would  not  be  realized,  any  more  than  were  the  sinister  prophecies 
uttered  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832 ;  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  insincere  manner  in  which  this  subject  had  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Government. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  vindicated  the  consistency  of  the  Govern-^ 
ment  in  proposing  a  measure  of  Beform,  denying  that  any  party 
had  an  exclusive  right  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  affected  the 
whole  nation.  He  regretted  the  bitterness  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
speech,  and  repudiated  the  unworthy  motives  attributed  to  the 
Government,  replying  to  the  charge  of  unduly  pressing  on  the 
Bill  by  referring  to  the  thirty  divisions  upon  various  points  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  other  House  as  evidence  of  the  attention  it 
had  received;  and  he  quoted  Lord  Russell's  authority  for  household 
and  lodger  suffirage,  adding  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  fears  that  had 
been  expressed  by  some  peers  would  be  found  to  be  unjustified  by 
the  event. 

Lord  Houghton,  though  he  felt  satisfaction  at  the  passing  of  a 
measure  for  the  proposed  object,  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  public 
morality,  that  it  should  be  passed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Iloman 
Catholic  Relief  and  Com  Law  Repeal,  by  the  party  who  had,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  been  the  zealous  opponents  of  tne  measure. 
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The  Earl  of  Harrowby  feared  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Bill  would  be,  that  the  boroughs  in  which  the  lower  class  of  voters 
reponderated  would  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  country.  He 
eclared  his  intention  of  voting  for  the  Amendment. 

Lord  Cairns,  in  a  speech  of  much  ability,  defended  the  measure 
on  its  own  merits,  regarding  the  qualified  household  suffrage  as  a 
safe  and  proper  arrangement,  it  being  impossible  to  expect  that 
any  mere  figure  of  rating  or  rental  would  remain  undisturbed. 
Kesidence,  rating,  and  prepayment  of  rates,  he  considered,  made 
the  proposal  in  the  Bill  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  and  he 
could  not  perceive  that  any  injury  would  accrue  from  the  abolition 
of  compound  rating.  The  lodger  franchise,  he  thought,  was  also  a 
judicious  arrangement ;  and  he  replied  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  objec- 
tions by  citing  Mr.  Lowe's  advocacy  of  that  franchise  as  an  obstacle 
to  a  demand  for  universal  suffrage,  but  intimating  a  personal 
desire  that  the  line  of  qualification  should  be  varied  in  large  or 
small  towns.  He  approved  the  proposed  reduced  county  franchise  ; 
and  said  no  better  plan  than  that  in  the  Bill  for  a  redistribution  of 
seats  had  been  suggested,  although  he  was  disposed  to  favour  Lord 
Kussell's  idea  of  allowing  each  elector  for  constituencies  returning 
three  members  to  vote  only  for  two  candidates.  The  Resolution 
now  proposed,  he  regarded  as  mischievous  and  impossible  of  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Government.  '  Replying  at  length  to  Lord  Car- 
narvon's criticism  of  the  Bill,  he  contended  that  the  possible 
dangers  arising  from  household  suffrage  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, that  the  so-called  checks  or  safeguards  would  have 
been  useless,  and  that  this  Bill  was  a  Conservative  measure, 
because  it  would  strengthen  and  maintain  the  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Russell  said  he  had  been  ready  to  support  any  measure 
which  should  enfranchise  skilled  artisans,  and  he  had  also  been 
prepared  to  accede  to  any  scheme  which  should  promise  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Reform  question  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
But  the  Bill  now  proposed,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  fail  to 
achieve  those  objects,  and  it  would  also  encourage  the  election  of 
iffnorant,  but  wealthy,  persons  by  means  of  corrupt  expenditure. 
The  Redistribution  scheme  was  so  defective  that  it  coiild  not  be 
accepted  as  lasting.  A  money-  figure  of  qualification,  which  was 
called  a  *'  hard  and  fast "  line  m  respect  of  borough  householders^ 
was  yet  adopted  in  respect  of  lodgers  and  for  coimty  voters.  He 
coidd  not,  therefore,  see  why  some  fixed  basis  of  that  kind  might 
not  have  been  taken  for  householders.  While  he  did  not  share 
the  apprehensions  of  some  as  to  the  effects  of  household  euSrage, 
he  did  anticipate  an  increase  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections  imder  such  a  system.  The  plan  of  Redistribution  was 
faulty,  because  it  did  not  give  to  the  counties  that  increased  repre- 
sentation to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  by  means  of  which  any 
innovating  tide  from  the  new  borough  constituencieB  could  be 
repelled.    After  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  liwiiting  the 
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electors  in  constdtnenoies  returning  three  members  to  two  yotes. 
Lord  Russell  gave  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  introduction  of  the  Franchise  Bill  of  last  year,  which,  he  said, 
was  done  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brand,  whose  opinion  was  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Bright ;  but  that,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  last-named 
gentleman,  the  Government  had  intended  to  have  introduced  a  B.e- 
distribution  Bill  in  the  same  Parliament.  Although  entertainng 
strong  doubts  in  respect  of  the  present  Bill,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  support  the  present  Amendment. 

Ixxrd  Derby,  observing  that  the  Amendment  appeared  to  be 
cnnte  unsupported,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  debate,  as, 
although  many  objections  had  been  raised  against  the  Bill,  the 
objectors  had  taken  various  and  mutually  destructive  grounds, 
froTxi  which  he  argued  that  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Bill  was 
a  reasonable  and  safe  proposal.  AVith  respect  to  the  Bedistribution 
scheme,  although  objections  had  been  made,  no  alternative  plan  had 
been  suggested,  and  it  was  well  that  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  that  point  should  not  be  upset  at  this  period  of  the 
Session. 

£arl  Qrey  declined  to  press  his  Amendment,  seeing  it  had  not 
received  the  support  he  anticipated,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  nent.  con. 

The  committal  of  the  Bill  was  moved  on  the  29th  of  July, 
when,  unfortunately,  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  from  the 
discussion  was  necessitated  by  severe  indisposition.  In  his 
absence  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
BilL  Previously  to  going  into  Committee,  an  Amendment  was 
moved  by  Viscount  Halifax,  which  was  in  these  terms  : — "  That 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
Bedistribution  of  Seats,  the  proposed  scheme  is  inadequate ;  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  provide  the  means  of  giving  more  repre- 
sentatives to  large  and  important  constituencies  than  are  given  by 
this  BilL''  He  said  the  Bill  only  proposed  that  one  member 
should  be  taken  from  boroughs  with  a  population  under  10,000 
returning  two  members  ;  but  there  were  ten  boroughs  each  return- 
ing one  member  with  a  population  under  5000,  and  with  an 
^P^g^^  population  of  only  38,000.  Strongly  opposed  as  he 
was  to  electoral  districts,  he  denoimced  this  scheme  as  full  of 
inequalities  and  anomalies.  He  considered  that  they  ou^ht  to 
aboush  some  of  the  small  boroughs.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
desirable  to  lay  down  any  limit ;  but  that  the  case  of  each  borough 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  its  representation 
transferred  to  whatever  place  was  more  worthy  of  it.  As  to  the 
increase  of  the  Scotch  representation,  he  should  prefer  that  the 
seats  should  be  taken  from  small  English  constituencies,  and  given 
to  places  in  Scotland  that  were  more  worthy,  rather  than  that  the 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  should  be  increased. 
He  also  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  three  members  to 
the  largest  counties  and  divisions  of  counties,  rather  than  to  divide 
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them  into  three  constituencies.  The  claims  of  the  metropolis 
stood  on  a  different  footing ;  and  the  Government  had  given  it  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  seats  at  its  disposal.  If  the  scheme  were 
enlarged,  as  he  hoped  it  would  be,  it  might  be  desirable  to  further 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
this  Bill  should  be  complete,  for  it  was  a  measure  of  compromise, 
and  it  was  only  possible  to  pass  it  as  a  compromise.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  occupied  five  months  !in  passing  it ;  and  it  was 
only  passed  then  after  repeated  discussion  of  every  possible  point, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  diplomacy  and  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  parties.  It  was,  therefore,  hardly  becoming 
for  their  lordships  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  interfere  with  a  scheme 
that  was  the  result  of  so  much  time  and  labour,  and  which  was 
80  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  House  of  Commons.  K  they 
adopted  this  Amendment,  it  would,  when  carried  out  in  its  details, 
really  amount  to  another  Reform  Bill ;  and  could  they  expect  the 
House  of  Commons  to  go  through  all  their  labours  again  at  this 
late  period  of  the  Session  P  The  only  result  would  be  to  defeat 
the  Bill  for  this  year,  and  throw  the  question  again  into  chaos 
and  confusion.  He  had  been  accused  by  a  late  colleague  of  having 
been  an  *'  organized  hypocrite"  on  the  subject  of  household  suffirage ; 
but  that  noble  lord  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  would,  doubtless, 
remember  that,  long  before  they  became  colleagues,  he  (Lord 
Malmesbury)  had  expressly  told  him  in  conversation  that  there 
was  no  resting-place  but  household  suffirage,  and  that  it  was  the 
only  hope  of  passing  a  Reform  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  declined  to  enter  into  matters  which 
had  passed  in  private  conversation.  He  repudiated  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  put  forth,  that  the  redistribution  of  seats  was  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Commons  only.  He 
stated  his  objections  to  the  proposed  redistribution,  and  that 
he  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  Earl  Grey's  Resolution  to 
deprive  of  double  representation  boroughs  with  less  than  12,000 
inhabitants. 

Earl  Russell  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that, 
within  a  few  years,  there  would  be  an  agitation  for  a  great  change 
in  the  redistribution  of  seats ;  and  it  was  in  their  power  now  to 
prevent  it.  If  the  Government  induced  the  House  to  reject  this 
Amendment,  they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  the  agitation 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Amendment  was  advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
Earls  Fortescue,  Harrowby,  and  De  Grey,  and  Lords  Taunton  and 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  opposed  it  as  unfair.  It  was  in* 
tended  to  enlist  all  the  opposition  against  the  Bill  without  com- 
mitting those  who  voted  for  it  to  any  scheme  of  their  own.  The 
Government  were  boimd,  after  all  their  professions,  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  support  it  to  the  boat  of 
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their  power ;  but  they  had  not  the  least  desire  to  preyent  their 
lordships  from  considering  and  amending  the  Bill.  All  they 
object^  to  was,  the  rejection  of  the  BiU  in  this  peremptory 
manner  before  they  had  the  opportunity  of  eyen  considering  it  in 
Committee. 

Upon  a  diyision,  Lord  Halifax's  Amendment  was  lost  by  100  to 
59  yotes.  The  House  then  went  into  Committee.  Upon  the 
Clause  conferring  the  lodger  franchise,  an  Amendment,  moyed  by 
Lord  Bomney,  increasing  the  term  of  occupancy  required,  was 
negatiyed  without  a  diyision. 

A  more  important  question  was  raised  on  this  Clause  by  Lord 
Cairns,  who  proposed  an  alteration,  which  would  admit  as  yoters 
the  occupants  of  sets  of  chambers  and  of  rooms  in  Halls  and 
Colleges.  This  was  generally  supported  by  the  members  of  the 
Goyemment,  and  strongly  opposed  for  yarious  reasons  by  Lord 
Gfrey,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Abingdon,  and  Lord  Granyille. 
EyentuaUy,  on  a  diyision,  the  numbers  were— 

For  the  Amendment      ....       124 
Against  it     ......        76 

Majority.         ...        48 

An  Amendment  was  then  proposed  by  Lord  Cairns,  to  raise  the 
qualification  of  the  lodger  franchise  from  10/.  to  15/.  Lord 
Malmesbury  intimated  the  willingness  of  the  Goyemment  to 
accept  this  Amendment,  which  was  also  warmly  supported  by 
Lord  Hardwick  and  by  the  Duke  of  Butland.  Earl  Granyille 
earnestly  objected  to  the  proposal,  and  warned  the  House  that 
if  this  Amendment  should  be  carried,  all  hopes  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Reform  question  this  year  would  be  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  also  forcibly  urged  the  impolicy  of 
the  course  proposed,  and  the  inconsistent  position  taken  by  the 
Goyemment.  If  Liberal  peers  proposed  liberalizing  Amendments, 
they  were  met  by  the  objection  that  in  altering  the  Bill  they  were 
breaking  a  compact  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  when  a 
Tory  Amendment,  limiting  the  firanchise  which  the  other  House 
had  agreed  to,  was  put  forward,  it  was  adopted  without  a  word  of 
explanation.  Such  a  course  on  this  question  would  be  regarded 
by  the  country  as  an  indication  of  the  reaction  which  had  already 
set  in. 

Lord  Camaryon,  though  not  opposed  to  the  Amendment,  was 
not,  imder  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  case, 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  yote  for  it ;  and  Lord  Bussell  thought 
that  by  its  being  carried,  and  the  qualification  raised,  a  fresh 
opening  would  be  giyen  to  an  agitation  for  manhood  suffiage,  and 
to  get  rid  of  any  limit  whateyer. 

After  a  somewhat  warm  discussion,  in  which  many  peers  took 
part,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  yindicated  the  course  taken  by  the 
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Goyemment,  the  Hoiise  divided,  when  the  Amendment  was  carried 
by  121  to  89. 

An  Amendment,  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  to  raise  the 
Copyhold  franchise  from  51.  to  10/.  (the  original  figure  contained 
in  the  Bill,  but  altered  in  the  Commons)  was  also  carried.  The 
case  of  the  Compound  Householder,  which  had  been  fought  over 
with  so  much  pertinacity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  again  under- 
went an  animated,  though  much  briefer,  discussion  in  the  Lords. 
Earl  Grey  objected  to  the  Clause  abolishing  composition  for  rates. 
He  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  compounding  in  certain 
parishes,  and  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  prohibitea  by  a  Bill 
mtroduced  for  entirely  diflFerent  objects.  Earl  Bussell  also  re- 
gretted the  abolition  of  a  practice  which  was  found  very  con- 
venient, but  thought  that  the  clause  could  not  now  be  struck  out 
of  the  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  called  attention  to  serious  diffi- 
culties which  would  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  Clause,  illus- 
trating his  argument  by  the  state  of  the  rating  system  in  Scotland, 
especially  in  Glasgow. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  strongly  supported  the  Clause.  It  merely 
put  the  compound  householder,  paying  his  full  rates,  on  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  ratepayer.  The  very  principle  of  the  Bill 
was,  that  the  compound  householder,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
franchise,  shoidd  prove  that  he  personally  paid  the  rates. 

On  a  division,  the  Clause  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  148 
to  43. 

The  next  Amendment  of  importance  was  one  moved  by  Lord 
Cairns,  the  object  of  which,  like  those  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Lowe  in  the  House  of  Commous,  was  to  provide  means  whereby, 
in  certain  constituencies,  minorities  might  obtain  representation. 
The  motion  now  proposed  was  that,  in  constituencies  returning 
three  members,  the  voters  should  be  respectively  entitled  to  vote  for 
two  candidates  only.  There  were.  Lord  Cairns  said,  eight  consti- 
tuencies of  the  kind  now  existing ;  and  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  there  would  be  eleven,  besides  the  city  of  London, 
which  returned  four  members.  He  enforced  the  proposition  as  the 
only  means  of  giving  representation  to  the  minorities  in  these 
constituencies,  which,  he  said,  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan  would  be,  that  it 
would  prevent  contests. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  objected  to  the  proposal,  because  it 
was  new-fangled.  Besides,  Englishmen  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey  majorities.  Another  objection  to  the  proposal  was, 
that  the  Bill  gave  an  additional  member  to  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  and  Leeds ;  and  these  members  were  given  them 
that  they  might  have  more  strength  in  the  division-lobbies ;  but  if 
this  proposal  were  adopted,  they  would  practically  be  taking  away 
with  one  hand  what  they  gave  with  the  other. 

Earl  Bussell  asked  if  they  were  to  reject  every  novelty  beoause 
it  was  a  novelty  P    By  the  present  working  of  our  oonstitution. 
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the  OTincipal  members  of  the  Administration  must  be  members  of 
the  Mouse  of  Commons ;  and  he  asked  if  we  were  likely  to  find  men 
fit  to  hold  those  offices  in  the  members  for  large  manufacturing 
towns^  who  were  ^nerally  engaged  in  large  manufacturing  or 
conAnercial  operations,  or  the  members  for  coimties,  who  were 
generally  given  to  agricultural  pursuits;  therefore  it  was  that 
small  boroughs  were  useful,  because  their  members  were  generally 
men  who  had  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  the  public  service. 
He  thought  that,  by  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  get  men  of  moderate  views,  who  would 
give  the  weight  of  their  influence  and  votes  to  moderate  party 
action,  and  in  that  way  the  House  of  Commons  would  derive  great 
advantage. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  defended  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government,  and  denied  that  the  three-cornered  constituency  plan 
had  originated  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  though  they  had 
acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  when  it  was  put  before  them.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  the  proposed  Clause  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  candidates.  The  whole  thing  would  then  be  managed 
by  an  Election  Committee,  who  would  settle  among  themselves 
who  was  to  be  their  iJEiember ;  and  if  that  system  once  prevailed. 
Parliament  would  lose  the  great  influence  it  now  possessed  as 
representing  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  majority. 

Earl  Cowper,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord  Houghton,  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury,  Stanhope,  and  Spencer,  and  Lord  Stratford  de 
Bedclifle,  gave  their  support  to  the  Motion.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were — 

Contents         •        •        •        •      142 

I^on-contents  •        •        •        •        51 


Majority       •        •        91 

The  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  convicted  of  corruption 
was  affirmed,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  made  by  Lord  Romilly 
to  mitigate  the  sentence. 

The  Committee  then  entered  upon  the  Redistribution  Clauses. 
The  first  Amendment,  moved  by  Earl  Grey,  was  to  substi- 
stute  12,000  for  10,000  as  the  minimum  population  entitling 
a  borough  to  two  members.  The  noble  earl  stated  that  this 
Amendment  was  in  no  way  intended  to  cripple  the  Bill,  but 
rather  to  widen  its  sphere,  and  to  extend  proportionately  its  real 
usefulness.  It  had  never  been  questioned  but  that  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  scheme  of  Sedistribution  of  Seats  was  required  than 
that  offered  under  this  Bill ;  and  but  for  the  many  interests  it 
touched,  and  the  personal  influence  it  affected,  a  broader  one,  he 
believed,  would  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Grovernment. 
It  was  not  too  late,  however,  even  now  to  provide  a  remedy 
against  the  threatened  mischief.    The  small  boroughs,  if  retained^ 
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would,  in  the  present  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
successful  speculators  and  men  newly  nch  to  obtain  seats  in  Par- 
liament, become  mere  nests  of  corruption  and  venality.  It  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  expect  a  different  result  when  privileges  so 
valuable  were  entrusted  to  comparatively  small  communities  of  "poor 
people.  It  had  been  said  that  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  bribery 
woiild  be  mitigated  by  the  present  Bill,  but  in  his  opinion,  no  idea 
could  be  more  fallacious.  The  scheme  which  he  ventured  to  submit 
was  not  so  much  a  reduction  of  Members  as  by  grouping  together 
several  of  these  towns  with  their  outlying  districts,  and  forming 
them  into  three-membered  constituencies  ;  constituencies  which  by 
their  number  and  variety  would  almost  insure  their  independence. 
By  this  plan,  if  adopted,  eleven  seats  would  be  gained  by  grouping, 
and  twelve  seats  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  smaU  boroughs. 
These  twenty-three  seats  he  would  divide  among  the  counties  and 
portions  of  counties  having  a  population  of  more  than  150,000, 
thus— Middlesex,  North  Riding,  North  Durham,  West  Cornwall, 
East  Kent,  North  and  South  Lancashire,  and  the  three  divisions  of 
the  West  Riding  of  York.  To  the  boroughs  of  Bristol,  Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Xambeth,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark  he  would  give  an  additional  member.  Their  lord- 
ships would  be  throwing  away  a  great  opportxmity  and  losing  a 
chance  of  obtaining  additional  respect  in  the  country  if  they  failed 
now  to  use  the  power  they  possessed  of  equalizing  the  differences 
.which  existicd  in  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  different 
parts  of  the  country.  If  they  did  not  make  an  actually  permanent 
settlement  of  this  question,  they  would  at  least  set  it  at  rest  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Lord  Derby  said  he  was -afraid  that  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  Oovemment,  but  he  was 
quite  relieved  of  his  apprehension  when  he  found  how  crude  and 
how  incomplete  was  the  proposition  submitted — a  proposition  which, 
incomplete  as  it  was,  was  extensive  enough  to  amount  almost  to  a 
new  Reform  Bill  brought  in  on  the  1st  of  August.  What  were 
the  boroughs  which  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  P  Were  they 
falling  off  either  in  industry  or  population ;  or,  on  the  contranr, 
were  they  not  thriving  and  increasing  in  every  way  ?  Why  shomd 
they  go  beyond  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  matter?  It  wblb 
especially  a  question  for  their  consideration  what  number  of  voters 
should  be  entitled  to  return  members  to  their  House,  and  what 
boroughs  should  be  disfranchised.  The  House  had  fixed  the  limit 
at  10,000 ;  why  should  their  lordships  be  invited  to  take  up  this 
ill-digested  plan,  which  the  very  proposer  admitted  he  had  not 
proper  information  to  enable  him  to  develope,  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  which  he  offered  no  method  whatever  ?  To  upset  every  thins 
and  to  settle  nothing,  to  break  through  all  the  maturelv  considered 
plans  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  virtually  send  them  back 
another  Reform  Bill  at  this  period  of  the  Session,  was  a  responsi- 
bility which  he,  as  the  heaa  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  was 
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not  prepared  to  take ;  and  if  this  Amendment  were  carried,  it  would 
be  his  duty,  at  once  to  consult  his  colleagues  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  this  Bill  through  Parliament. 

The  Buke  of  Ar^U  thought  their  Lordships  had  much  cause  to 
^complain  of  the  intimation  contained  in  the  concluding  remarks  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  which  virtually  told  them  that  the  mouth  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  to  be  closed  upon  the  great  question  of  the 
distribution  of  seats.  He  hoped,  however,  that  their  lordships 
would  preserve  their  freedom  and  independence  unfettered,  and 
that  they  would  vote  for  the  Amendment  if  they  thought  its  adop- 
tion would  improve  the  BUI.  If  the  question  of  redistribution  was 
to  be  dealt  with  at  all  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  complete 
jnanner. 

Lord  Cairns  said  there  were  many  portions  of  the  redistribution 
scheme  which  he  did  not  approve  of;  but,  as  the  re-opening  of  the 
question  of  redistribution  must  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Bill  for  this  Session,  he  should  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  supported  the  Amendment,  it  being  calcu- 
lated, in  his  opinion,  to  secure  the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
great  towns. 

Earl  Bussell  said  he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment  so  far  as 
it  related  to  the  boroughs  that  were  in  future  to  return  one  member 
each,  but  could  not  pledge  himself  to  the  details  of  the  scheme 
fiubmitted  by  Lord  Grey  for  redistributing  the  seats  that  would 
be  gained. 

Earl  Stanhope  said  that  he  had  come  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  but  Earl  Grey's  speech  had  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
opposite  course.  He  thought  it  hardly  fair,  after  the  House  had  so 
recently  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  representation  of  minorities, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  up  the  country  into  three-membered  con- 
stituencies. He  would  prefer  that  the  Bill  should  be  lost  rather 
than  that  such  a  result  should  arise. 

The  Earl  of  Eimberley  thought  the  Amendment  offered  a  much 
better  prospect  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  than  the 
plan  of  the  Government.     He  should  therefore  vote  for  the  former. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  Government 
scheme  afforded  as  good  a  pause  and  resting-place  as  they  were 
over  likely  to  get  on  this  subject.  He  had  not  heard  a  single 
objection  made  to  their  plan  as  far  as  their  general  purpose  was 
concerned.  All  that  had  been  urged  against  it  was  that  some  of 
their  lordships  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  did  not 
and  could  not  see  wnv,  if  stopping  at  a  limit  of  10,000  was  not  a 
final  settlement,  the  Umit  of  12,000  should  be  considered  final. 
There  was  no  reason  offered  for  stopping  at  12,000,  or  why  that 
number  should  be  considered  more  satisfactory  than  that  which 
had  been  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  mutual  compromise.  It  would  be  wisdom  not  to  disturb 
that  settlement,  but  to  allow  time  to  show  whether  the  country 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.    He  objected  very 
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strongly  to  the  Amendment,  as  it  really  upset  eyery  thing  and 
settl^  nothing;  still  more  strongly  did  he  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  uncertainty  as  to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  seats 
proposed  to  be  obtained.  Lord  Grey  had  no  right  to  force  upon 
the  Government  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  was  a  task 
which  properly  belonged  to  himself.  If  a  complete  scheme  of  this 
kind  were  brought  forward,  he,  for  himself,  did  not  care  how 
much  labour  it  would  entail  if  they  could  pass  it;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  class  the  present  crude  Amendment  in  the  category 
of  finished  plans. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  stated  his  reasons  for  voting  for  the 
Amendment.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  system  of  grouping 
boroughs,  which  had  worked  well  in  England  and  Wales,  and  had 
almost  put  an  end  to  bribery  there.  The  more  important  question 
was  how  to  dispose  of  the  seats  so  gained.  It  was  proposed  to 
assign  them  to  large  and  important  constituencies,  both  counties 
and  boroughs,  which  the  plan  of  the  Government  left  untouched. 

Earl  Granville  supported  the  Amendment,  contending  that  the 
arrangement  of  seats  proposed  by  the  BiU  could  mever  settle  the 
question. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  informed  the  House  that  should  this  Amend- 
ment be  forced  upon  the  Government  it  would  be  his  duty  to  ask 
the  Committee  to  report  progress,  until  he  could  consult  with  his 
colleagues  as  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by  them  in  regard 
to  the  Bill. 

Lord  Grey  said,  that  to  complain  of  the  time  at  which  he 
brought  his  Motion  forward  was  most  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as 
so  early  as  March  last  he  had  taken  the  opportunitv  of  stating  his 
views  on  Reform,  and  on  that  occasion  Lord  Derby  had  rebuked 
him  as  being  premature.  After  pointing  out  what  he  considered 
the  merits  of  his  plan — its  completeness  and  its  definite  character 
— he  went  on  to  criticise  with  keen  irony  the  concluding  threat, 
as  he  termed  it,  of  Lord  Derby,  which,  if  it  was  a  threat,  he  said, 
was  one  which  would  only  have  influence  on  those  of  the  smallest 
political  experience.  He,  however,  denied  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Lord  Derby  to  take  so  extreme  a  step  as  to  drop  the  Bill,  and 
plimge  the  coimtry  into  renewed  agitation  and  excitement,  espe* 
cially  when  he  was  sure  the  decision  of  the  peers  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  Earl  Grey's  Amendment,  which 
was  negatived  by  98  votes  to  86. 

Lord  Lyveden  then  moved  an  Amendment,  with  the  object  of  dis- 
franchising all  boroughs  with  a  population  of  less  than  5000  inhabi- 
tants.   After  a  very  short  discussion  it  was  rejected  by  93  to  37. 

The  next  question  discussed  was  that  of  the  Yotdng-Papers, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  proposed  to  insert  clauses  enabling  electors  to  give 
their  votes  by  this  method,  the  advantages  of  which  he  urged 
strongly  upon  the  Committee,  contending  that  by  no  other  means 
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would  intiimdation  and  Tiolence^  which,  now  prevailed  at  many 
electicASy  especially  in  Ireland^  be  so  effectually  counteracted.  That 
whereas  in  the  great  constituencies  at  the  present  time  very  little 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters  exercised 
their  franchise,  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  this  method 
with  ease  and  security,  while  the  abuses  which  had  been  described 
as  incident  to  the  system  might  easily  be  prevented  by  the  adoption 
of  proper  checks  and  safeguards. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  gave  his  imqualified  adhesion  to  the  proposal. 
It  would  enable  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  and  the  timid  to 

S've  their  votes  without  concealment  and  without  disturbance. 
at  if  their  lordships   preferred  it,  he  would  acquiesce  in  its 
adoption  in  county  constituencies  only  as  a  trial.    He  was  not 
repared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  machinery  to  be  adopted,  but 
e  was  glad  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  enabled  to  again 
consider  the  question. 

Earl  de  Grey  expressed  his  surprise  at  Lord  Derby's  statement. 
The  whole  point  of  the  question  lay  in  the  practical  working  of 
tilie  system,  and  he  entreated  the  House  not  to  sanction  the  princi- 
ple by  their  vote,  without  knowing  the  details.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  working  of  voting-papers  in  the  election  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  and  he  thought  the  tendency  of  them  would  be  to 
increase  bribery  and  intimidation  rather  than  to  diminish  them. 

Lord  Cairns,  Lord  de  Ros,  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Earl  Fortescue  supported  the  Amendment,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  and  Earl  Granville.  On  a 
division  it  was  adopted  by  114  to  36. 

An  important  Clause  was  added  to  the  Bill  at  the  instance  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  enacting  that  Parliament  should  not  henceforward 
be  dissolved  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  but  should  continue  until 
dissolved  in  the  ordinary  way.  Another  Clause,  moved  by  Earl 
Grey,  providing  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting 
an  office  under  Government,  which  does  not  disqualify  for  Parlia^ 
ment,  should  not  vacate  his  seat,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Derby,  who 
preferred  the  arrangement  already  sanctioned  by  the  other  House, 
that  change  from  one  office  to  another  should  not  necessitate 
re-election;  and  it  was  rejected  without  a  division.  A  few 
other  Amendments  of  minor  importance  having  been  moved  and 
negatived,  the  Bill  was  declared  to  have  passed  through  Com- 
mittee. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  proved  to  be 
not  so  merely  formal  a  stage  as  it  is  frequently  found  to  be.  A 
material  Amendment  which  had  been  adopted  on  the  Motion 
of  Lord  Cairns,  increasing  the  lodger  franchise  from  10/.  to 
15/.,  appeared,  upon  further  consideration,  so  imlikely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  other  House  that  the  Government  deemed  it 
prudent  to  recede  from  the  position,  and  consent  to  restore  the 
clause  to  its  former  shape.  Earl  Eussell  moved  to  reinstate  the 
standard  of  10/.  value ;  and  Lord  Derby,  who  had  been  absent 
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from  the  Committee  when  Lord  Cairn's  Amendment  was  adopted, 
expressed  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  the 
original  Clause.  Lord  Cairns  stated  that  he  was  not  aware,  when 
he  moved  his  Amendment,  that  the  franchise  adopted  hy  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  was  the  result  of  a  compromise ;  but  finding 
such  to  be  the  case,  he  was  now  quite  willing  to  forego  his  own 
proposition.  The  House  finally  resolved  nem.  con.  to  restore  the 
10/.  franchise. 

.  Clauses  framed  for  the  purpose  of  canyinff  out  the  system  of 
voting-papers,  which  the  Committee  had  resolved  to  adopt,  were 
now  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  after  some  opposi- 
tion were  inserted.  Other  propositions  ejecting  the  county  fran- 
chise and  metropolitan  constituencies  were  negatived. 

The  Third  Ileading  was  moved  on  the  6th  of  August.  The 
debate  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  was  short  and  unim- 
portant. Lord  Havensworth  entered  his  protest  against  the  re^ 
versal  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  lodger 
franchise,  which  he  considered  had  now  been  fixed  too  low.  He 
feared  that  the  Bill  would  give  a  great  preponderance  of  political 

?3wer  to  artisans,  who  were  very  much  under  the  control  of 
rades'  Unions.  Lord  Bedesdale  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
measure  would  be  final  if  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties 
refused  to  countenance  any  further  agitation  of  the  question  for 
party  objects. 

Earl  Kussell  hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  measure  itself,  it  would,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  effect  a  settlement  of  the  question ;  but  he  could  not  conceal 
his  fears  that  it  would  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  corruption  among 
the  classes  who  really  took  no  interest  in  politics.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  no  apprehension  that  the  people  would  abuse  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  concerned,  he  did  not  think  that  the  institutions  of  the 
<K)untrv  were  in  danger.  But  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
seats,  he  could  not  agree  that  the  final  decision  rested,  as  alleeed 
by  Lord  Bedesdale,  with  the  leaders  of  parties.  It  rested  rather 
with  public  opinion.  But  though  he  regretted  that  the  redistribu- 
tion scheme  was  not  more  extensive,  he  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  lead  to  any  serious  agitation.  He  taunted  the  Government 
with  their  sudden  change  of  opinion,  and  while  he  admitted  that 
their  policy  had  been  successful,  said  it  was  quite  unprecedented, 
and  he  trusted  would  never  be  practised  again. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  nem.  con.,  after  which,  on 
the  Motion  "  that  the  Bill  do  pass,"  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  expressed  his  thanks  to  their  lordships  for  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  consideration  in  which  they  had  dealt 
with  the  measure.  During  an  experience  of  fortv-five  years,  he 
said,  he  never  knew  a  Bill  of  so  much  importance  discussed,  with  so 
little  acerbity  and  party  spirit.  He  then  spoke  of  the  experi- 
mental character  of  the  Bill ;  and  in  so  doing  let  fallane]q[»r6Hioa 
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which,  was  afterwards  much  commented  on,  and  formed  the  theme 
of  many  criticisms  in  the  public  press.  ''  No  doubt  we  are  making 
a  great  experiment  and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  of  my  fellow-coimtrymen, 
and  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  the  extended  franchise  which 
we  are  now  conferring  upon  them  will  be  the  means  of  placing  the 
institutions  of  this  country  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  the  passing 
of  this  measure  will  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  and  contentment 
of  a  great  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects." 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 

Of  the  three  important  alterations  which  the  Lords  had  intro- 
duced in  its  provisions;  yiz.,  that  of  the  lodger  franchise,  the 
system  of  voting-papers,  and  the  cumulative  vote,  the  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  afterwards  rescinded  by  their  own  act.  The 
two  latter  points  remained  to  be  settled  by  a  concession  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  There  were  also  some  Amendments  of  a  secondary 
character,  such  as  those  afiecting  the  copyhold  franchise  and  the 
voting  of  University  graduates  tor  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  the  two  Houses  had  adopted  adverse  conclusions. 
It  was  not,  however,  anticipated  that  these  difierences  would 
obstruct  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which  was  now  regarded  as  vir- 
tually carried. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  House  of  Commons  entered  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Amendments  introduced  by  the  Lords. 
Li  inviting  the  House  to  enter  upon  this  discussion  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  congratulated  the 
members  that  in  the  Amendments  which  the  House  of  Lords  had 
made,  they  had  not  challenged  any  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
measure  was  founded,  but  had  shown  a  desire  to  act  in  harmony  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  three  principal  Amendments  which 
were  made  by  the  Lords  were — first,  an  Amendment  raising  the 
copyhold  and  leasehold  qualification  for  counties  from  5/.  to  10/. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Oovemment  that  this  House  should 
concur  in  that  decision.  The  second  Amendment  was  the  insertion 
of  a  new  clause,  enacting  that  in  constituencies  returning  three 
members,  no  elector  should  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates. 
This  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority  of  their  lordships;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  deferred  to,  although  he  did  not  say 
that  he  himself  approved  of  the  principle.  The  third  Amendment 
was  to  enable  electors  to  vote  by  means  of  voting-papers.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  if  that  plan  were  adopted  many  persons  would 
record  their  votes,  who  under  the  present  system  would  not  do 
so.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Oovemment  recommended 
the  House  to  adopt  this  Amendment  also. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  it  was  quite  right  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  describe  the  course  that  Oovemment  intended  to  pursue ;  and  for 
his  (Mr.  Gladstone's)  part  he  should  not  have  said  a  word  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  speech^  except  for  his  earnest  appeals  ta 
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recognize  the  conciliatory  spirit  displayed  in  these  Amendments* 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  Amendments  made  by  the  House 
of  Lords  were  of  a  reactionary  character,  and  therefore  the  less 
that  was  said  about  their  conciliatory  character  the  better. 

Sir  Sr.  Palmer  moved  to  disagree  to  an  Amendment  in  the 
fourth  Clause,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  enabling  students 
in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  who  occupied  chambers 
to  vote  for  the  city  of  Oxford  and  the  borough  of  Cambridge.  He 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  this  to  those  constituencies,  espe- 
cially considering  that  the  Universities  had  their  own  repre- 
sentation. 

This  Motion,  after  some  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  Amendment,  which  raised  the  value  of  the  copyhold 
and  leasehold  qualification  from  5/.  to  10/.,  Mr.  Colvile,  upon  whose 
Motion  it  had  been  reduced  to  51.  in  the  Commons,  moved  to  restore 
that  figure  in  the  Clause,  and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven 
on  a  division.  The  next  Amendment  for  consideration  was  Lord 
Cairns'  Clause  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  the  rejection  of 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  considered  it  as  a  restrictioa 
of  electoral  power,  and  pointed  out  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Mill,  sup- 

E)rted  it  more  as  a  mode  of  representing  every  body  than,  like 
ord  Cranbome,  as  a  corrective  of  the  democratic  tendenciea 
of  the  Bill,  that  it  would  create  such  ill-feeling  in  the  country, 
as  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  the  consideration  of  any  com- 
prehensive scheme  such  as  Mr.  Hare's.  To  Mr.  Disiraeli'a 
single  plea  for  accepting  it,  he  replied  that  the  Commons  had 
originally  rejected  the  idea  by  a  large  majority,  and  insisted  that 
on  a  point  affecting  their  own  constitution  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  of  more  authority  than  that  of  the  Lords.  The 
scheme  had  never  been  asked  for  by  any  constituencv,  it  had 
never  been  discussed  in  the  country;  and  the  least  the  House 
could  do  was  to  suspend  its  decision  until  the  idea  had  become 
more  familiar.  The  Clause,  he  argued,  would  extinguish  the  poli- 
tical life  of  the  country ;  it  would  nullify  the  boon  conferrea  on 
the  four  great  towns,  each  of  which  would,  for  the  future,  in  all 
divisions  on  great  political  questions,  be  represented  by  one  mem* 
ber.  He  avowed  tnat,  had  he  su)n)ected  the  House  would  sanctioa 
this  scheme,  he  would  have  voted  against  giving  these  towns  a 
third  member ;  and,  after  showing  that  it  would  be  inapplicable  to 
by-elections,  caused  either  by  the  death  or  the  appointment  to 
omce  of  some  member  representing  a  minority,  he  concluded  by  a 
powerful  denunciation  of  the  scheme  as  utterly  inconsistent  with 
constitutional  principles. 

The  Clause  was  opposed  also  in  an  able  argument  by  Mr* 
Goschen,  who  said,  **  Minorities  are  already  over-represented,  and 
this  further  step  would  only  be  mischievous.  We  are  to  have 
nomination  minorities  in  place  of  nomination  boroughs.  Li  trying 
this  experiment.  Liberal  members  are  simply  proposmg  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  large  towns.    It  is  taking  a  step  towards  making 
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membezB  delegates,  and  not  representatives.  The  Amendment 
would  do  two  things :  it  would  substitute  personal,  instead  of  local, 
rq>re8entation ;  and  would  make  the  members  more  dependent  on 
their  cwnstitnents,  or  rather  on  the  election  agents.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  members  of  the  Liberal  party  to  support  this  Amend- 
ment till  they  get  a  better  redistribution  of  seats.'' 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  this  was  a  great  innovation,  and  unless  there 
were  powerful  reasons  for  it,  Gmservatives  ou^ht  to  unite  with 
him  in  opposing  it.  As  regaids  its  party  operation,  he  believed  it 
would  be  m  favour  of  the  party  he  supported,  but  that  was  not  the 
consideration  that  moved  nim.  The  importance  of  the  measure 
was  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  limited  range  of  the  present  pro- 
poeaL  The  form  in  which  it  was  now  made  was  not  tne  last  K)rm 
in  which  it  might  come  before  them.  It  was  said  that  progress  in 
England  was  uow,  but  it  was  sure,  because  of  the  opportunities  of 
repeated  discussion ;  but  this  proposal  was  first  made  nine  days 
ago,  and  now  it  was  asked  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Consti- 
tution. He  did  not  agree  in  the  pnnciple  of  representation  of 
individuals  instead  of  the  representation  of  communities.  The 
latter  had  always  been  the  principle  of  representation  in  this 
country.  Then  the  proposal  would  inflict  great  injustice  on  the 
large  towns,  and  he  asked  the  House  not  to  give  to  those  towns 
—excited  by  the  sense  of  wrong — the  provocation  to  commence 
a  new  agitation  for  further  changes. 

Mr.  Lowe  replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  pointing  out  inconsistencies 
in  bis  arguments,  and  reminding  him,  in  answer  to  his  complaint 
of  want  of  time  for  consideration,  that  as  far  back  as  1854  he  had 
been  party  to  a  Bill  containing  the  same  plan.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  ^Bright  had  been  miued  by  the  fallacy  that  the  majority 
was  the  constituency;  they  overlooked  the  minority  altogether: 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  the  representatives  of  minorities 
should  be  mere  delegates  or  less  local  representatives  than  the 
members  for  majorities.  The  aim  of  these  plans  was  to  give  to 
these  communities  a  representation  corresponding  to  the  state  of 
opinion  in  them,  and  the  argument  on  which  he  supported  it  was 
that  the  worship  of  numbers  was  a  political  superstition,  and  that 
the  true  end  of  representation  was  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  classes  in  a  community.  As  to  tne  antiquity  of  our  present 
system,  this  was  one  of  the  improvements  of  modem  civilization, 
from  which  great  results  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  G.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Ejaatchbull  Hugessen  also  supported  the 
Lords'  Amendment.  Sir  C.  Eussell,  as  representing  a  three- 
membered  constituency,  opposed  it.  On  a  division,  the  Amend- 
ment was  declared  to  be  carried  by  253  to  204. 

The  Toting^paper  Clause  was  next  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^uer  proposed,  by  way  of  compromise, 
to  exclude  boroughs  from  its  operation ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  ob- 
jected to  this  proposition,  considering  that  it  would  be  even  more 
objectionable  m  counties.    Lord  Cranborne  argued  in  favour  of 
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the  Anumdment ;  and  Mr.  DodsoD,  Mr.  J.  G.  Mills,  Mr.  McCullagh 
Torrent,  and  other  laemhem,  opposed  it.  Ultimately  the  Motion 
to  dluigree  with  the  Lords'  Amendment  was  carried  by  258 
against  200.  A  Com  u  it  tee  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
reasons  of  the  l£ouj$e  for  dissenting  from  the  Amendments  re- 
jected. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  the  end  of  the  Session  being  close  at 
hand,  the  House  of  Ix>rds  took  into  consideration  the  Amendments 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Ck>mmons  upon  those  introduced  by 
themscilves.  The  Earl  of  Derby  said,  in  explaining  the  views  of  the 
(jrovemment,  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  three  principal 
Amendments  of  the  Lords,  to  one  of  which  that  House  had 
assented,  while  rejecting  the  other  two.  The  Amendment  that  in 
three-mcmbered  constituencies  every  elector  should  have  two  votes 
only,  was  assented  to  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  lie  was  not  himself  favourable  to  three-membered 
conHtituencies ;  they  were  a  novelty  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  lliiform  Act  of  1832,  and  he  doubted  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending them,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities.  He  reminded  their  lohlships  that  of  the 
counties  now  returning  three  members,  there  were  only  three — 
l)u(!ks,  Berks,  and  Oxfordshire — which  returned  three  members 
who  wore  all  of  the  same  political  opinions.  The  noble  Earl 
criticised  severely  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Commons  for  dis- 
agroeing  with  the  Amendments  raising  the  leasehold  and  copyhold 

aualification  for  counties  from  5/.  to  10/.,  and  for  striking  out  the 
llause  enabling  the  electors  to  vote  by  means  of  voting-papers. 
The  Amendments  had,  however,  been  carried  by  large  majorities 
in  a  full  House ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  Session  he  did  not  flatter 
himself  that,  if  their  lordships  were  to  insist  upon  their  Amend- 
ments, tliero  would  be  the  slightest  prospect  of  inducing  the  House 
of  Commons  to  alter  their  view.  And  he  had  still  less  reliance 
upon  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  where  the 
principal  business  was  for  the  Lords  to  sit  with  their  cocked  hats 
on,  and  the  Commons  to  stand  before  them.  With  regard  to  voting 
by  voting-papers,  ho  believed  the  principle  was  sound,  and  that 
they  would  ultimately  see  it  carried  into  effect.  As  the  Commons 
haa  introduced  nothing  objectionable  into  the  Bill,  and  had  simply 
deprived  the  measure  of  an  adjunct  which  he  thought  would  have 
been  valuable,  he  did  not  think:  it  worth  while  for  their  lordshipa 
to  insist  on  their  Amendments,  and  he  moved  a  Resolution  to  that 
effect. 

The  Marouis  of  Salisbury  expressed  his  own  unaltered  opinioa 
in  favour  of  the  voting-paper  system,  but  in  deference  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  appeal  he  would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Lord  Stanhope  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  voting- 
papers,  and  trusted  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  thev  would 
not  only  be  permissive,  but  made  obligatory  at  county  elections, 
lordship  also  expreissed  his  strong  concurrence  in  the  acheme 
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for  the  representation  of  minorities,  and  intimated  that  had  that 
wise  and  useful  measure  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons 
it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to  the  country  to 
make  a  firm  stand  upon  the  point. 

Lord  Harrowby  also  regretted  the  rejection  of  the  voting- paper 
clause,  but  congratulated  the  House  on  the  acceptance  of  their 
Amendment  gi^ng  representation  to  minorities. 

Lord  Russell  quite  concurred  in  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Their  Amendments  had,  in  his  opinion, 
been  as  judicious  as  their  rejections.  He  condemned,  in  strone 
terms,  the  use  of  voting-papers,  and  felt  sure  that  neither  branch 
of  the  Legislature  would  ever  give  its  hearty  approval  to  the 
scheme. 

The  Motion  for  agreeing  to  the  Commons^  Amendments  was  then 
assented  to  nem.  con. 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  Bill  for  Amending  the  Hepresentation 
of  the  People,  which  had  passed  through  so  many  perils  and  vicissi- 
tudes, and  during  the  many  months  spent  in  its  discussion  had  under- 
gone changes  so  numerous  and  extensive  as  almost  to  destroy  its 
identity,  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  became  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom.  It  emerged  from  the  long  discussions 
which  it  imderwent,  an  extremely  liberal,  not  to  say  democratic 
measure ;  the  checks  and  restrictions  by  which  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  had  been  limited  by  its  framers  having  been  one  by  one 
withdrawn,  and  the  requirements  of  the  most  advanced  Reformers 
more  than  satisfied  by  the  concessions  made  to  popular  demands. 
It  was  sent  forth  at  last  rather  in  anxious  hope  than  in  sanguine 
confidence  by  its  authors,  the  Minister  chiefly  responsible  for  it 
himself  characterizing  it  as  a  "leap  in  the  dark,"  and  recom- 
mending it  to  the  Legislature  rather  as  a  politic  settlement  of  a 
long-pending  and  irrepressible  question,  than  as  a  change  of 
assured  and  calculated  advantage  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
majority  of  educated  and  thoughtful  people  probably  considered 
with  Lord  Derby  that  the  best  security  tnat  could  be  relied  upon 
to  neutralize  whatever  elements  of  danger  the  measure  might  con- 
tain, were  to  be  found  in  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  their 
attachment  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  to  that  order  of 
society  which  habit  and  reason  had  alike  disposed  them  to  value 
and  uphold.  It  remains,  before  closing  this  chapter,  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  proceedings  adopted  in  regard  to  the  measures 
announced  by  the  Government  for  improving  the  representation  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  Ministers 
found  in  the  imfortunately  disturbed  state  of  the  sister  kingdom 
a  justification  which  few  were  disposed  to  question  for  postponing 
to  another  year  the  attempt  to  alter  its  electoral  constitution. 
Being  questioned  on  the  17th  of  June  as  to  his  intentions  on  this 
subject,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said :  "  There  is  no  sub- 
ject which  has  caused  the  Government  more  anxiety  than  the 
Reform  Bill  for  Ireland.     I  can  say  this  for   the   Government 
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collectively,  and  I  can  say  it  for  myself  and  for  my  noble  friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  we  have  at  all  times  been 
anxious  to  deal  with  that  question  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, and  we  have  prepared  the  details  of  the  measure  entirely 
in  that  spirit.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  are  exceedingly  unpropitious.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  a  foreign  and  external  agency  acting 
upon  sentiments  of  a  morbid  character  in  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, there  is  in  Ireland  at  tlie  present  moment  a  very  general 
feeling  of  distrust,  and — I  cannot  conceal  it  from  myself — a  con- 
siderable sense  of  danger.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions involving  the  redistribution  of  electoral  rights  among  a 
people  under  circumstances  of  that  description,  although  I  am 

flad  to  think  that  whatever  discontent  or  distrust  may  exist  in 
reland  does  not  arise  from  the  present  state  of  their  electoral 
privileges.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
m  Ireland  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  could  have  wished  to  deal 
with  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  determination  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  postpone  imtil  a  more  favourable  opportunity  any 
legislation  on  this  question. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  policy  of  thus  deferring  legislation 
was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  proposed  a  resolution  affirming  the  inexpediency  of 
delay.  But  this  opinion,  though  to  some  extent  countenanced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  met  with  little  concurrence,  and  the  Motion 
was  withdrawn. 

With  reg^ard  to  a  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland,  the  progress  made 
was  somewhat  greater.  The  outlines  of  the  Bill  were  stated  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  advanced  a  stage  or  two ;  but 
ultimatelv,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time  absorbed  by  the 
English  Bill,  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  Irish  measure  in  being 
deferred  till  the  following  year,  On  the  13th  of  May,  while  the 
Committee  on  the  English  Bill  was  proceeding  with  the  clauses, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  for  Scotland,  and  explained  its  leading  features.  !u  would 
include,  he  said,  two  branches,  one  regarding  the  franchise,  the 
other  the  distribution  of  seats.  The  proposed  borough  franchise 
was  similar  to  that  of  England,  allowing  for  the  different  state  of 
the  law  of  Scotland.  It  was  foxmded  on  the  same  principle  as  to 
the  payment  of  rates.  There  was  no  oompounding  for  rates  in 
Scotland,  and  therefore  every  householder  would  ^  have  a  vote. 
The  Government  accepted  the  decision  to  which  the  House  had 
come  in  regard  to  the  borough  franchise  in.  England,  and  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  indirectly  to  reverse  that 
vote.  He  regretted  to  find  from  recent  speeches  which  had  beea 
made  elsewhere  by  "spouters  of  stale  sedition"  and  ''obsoleto 
incendiaries,''  that  political  agitation  was  to  be  removed  from  the 
country  to  London,  whether  to  obtain  manhood  suffirage  or  a  5/. 
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ratmg  franchise  he  did  not  know.  Reverting  to  the  Bill,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  that  the  franchise  in  counties 
should  be  reduced  in  Scotland  to  the  same  scale  exactly  as 
was  proposed  for  England,  and  the  {)roperty  franchises  untouched 
in  England  would  be  untouched  in  Scotland.  With  regard 
to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  the  distribution  of  seats,  he 
stated  that  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  eight  members  were  added 
to  the  representation  of  Scotland,  making  fifty-three.  He  pro- 
posed to  increase  that  number  by  seven.  Of  these  two  would  be 
given  to  the  Scotch  Universities,  one  being  given  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  combined  with  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  other 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  combined  with  that  of  Aberdeen. 
Then  they  proposed  to  give  three  additional  members  to  counties 
—one  each  to  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Aberdeenshire,  and  as 
no  county  in  Scotland  had  more  than  one  member,  it  was  proposed 
to  divide  those  coimties.  With  regard  to  the  burghs,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  one  additional  member  to  Glasgow,  the  city  being 
divided  in  two  parts,  and  North  Glasgow  having  two  members  and 
South  Glasgow  one.  It  was  intended  to  dissolve  the  two  groups 
of  burghs  called  the  Falkirk  district  and  the  Kilmarnock  district, 
re-arranging  them  and  adding  other  towns,  the  principle  being 
that  throughout  Scotland  every  town  with  6000  innabitants 
should  be  a  burgh;  and  one  new  group,  called  the  Hamilton 
group,  would  be  created,  which  would  have  one  member.  This 
made  up  the  seven  members.  Additions  would  also  be  made  to 
the  Ayr  burghs  and  the  Haddington  burghs. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Scotch  members 
who  commented  on  the  measure  thus  described. 

Mr.  Moncreiff  thought  that  the  householders  of  England  had 
cause  to  complain  that  they  were  not  as  well  treated  as  the 
Scottish  householders.  As  to  the  county  franchise,  he  hoped  that 
residence  would  be  required,  in  order  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  faggot  votes. 

Mr.  Bouverie  thought  the  House  would  hardly  be  prepared  to 
support  the  proposition  for  eliminating  from  the  counties  all  towns 
having  a  population  of  6000.  He  objected  to  the  proposed  group- 
ing or  the  burghs,  and  said  he  hoped  the  House  would  insist  on 
lowering  the  proprietary  franchise  in  the  counties. 

Mr.  Gladstone  raised  another  point.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  indicated,  he  said,  from  whence  the  additional 
Scottish  members  were  to  be  taken.  The  scheme  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  England  was  settled,  and  imless  it  were  intended  to 
take  some  from  Ireland  he  6um)osed  it  was  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House.  But  that  was  a  constitu- 
tional question  which  required  grave  consideration.  The  borough 
franchise  was  a  liberal  enfranchisement  without  any  odious  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man,  but  it  depended  on  the  parochial 
board  to  determine  the  amount  at  which  the  tenant  should  be 
rated,  and  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  fix  the  franchise  at  4/. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  and 
other  criticisms.  He  saw  no  reason,  he  said,  to  lower  the  pro- 
prietary franchise  in  Scotland.  He  denied  that  he  aimed  at 
giving  increased  influence  to  the  landlords ;  and  said  that  only 
eleven  towns,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  75,000,  would  be 
taken  out  of  all  the  counties.  With  regard  to  the  additional  mem- 
bers, he  said  that  they  would  not  be  abstracted  from  England  or 
from  Ireland.  They  would  consequently  cause  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  House. 

After  some  further  discussion,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  read  a  second  time,  though  without  any  debate, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  after  which  the  order  for  further  proceeding 
with  it  was  discharged. 


CHAPTER  V. 

F1NA.KCIA.L  Appaibs.— The  Budget  is  produced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  4th  of  April— Character  of  his  Financial  Statement — Satisfactory  results  of  the 
Revenue  of  the  Tear — Proposed  application  of  part  of  the  Surplus  to  a  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt — Comments  of  various  Members  on  this  plan — Speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  approbation  of  the  Scheme — Complaints  by  Agricultural  Members  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Malt  Duties — Bill  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt  brought 
in — Mr.  H.  Sheridan  moves  an  Amendment  in  favour  of  reducing  the  Duties  on  Fire 
Insurance,  which  is  rejected  after  debate  by  a  large  Migority — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Bill  is  passed — Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Malt  Duties. — Public  Expenditure,  I%e  Army  Estimates — They 
are  moved  by  Qeneral  Peel,  who  also  explains  the  proposed  scheme  for  improving  the 
Recruiting  Service  and  for  creating  an  Army  of  Reserve — General  discussion  on  these 
Propositions — Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Military  Service — Speeches  of  Lord  Dalhouise,  Lords  Longford  and  De  Grey,  and 
H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief. — Flogging  in  the  Army — A  Resolution  condemna- 
tory of  the  practice  is  moved  by  Mr.  Otway,  and  is  carried  by  a  l^ajority  of  One — 
The  Government,  notwithstanding,  insert  the  usual  Clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill 
authorizing  this  punishment — The  Clause  is  afterwards  modified,  and  is  passed  by  the 
House.  The  Naval  Estimates, — They  are  moved  by  Lord  H.  Lennox,  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  in  the  absence  of  the  First  Lord — Mr.  Childers  criticises  the  Estimates 
in  detail,  and  raises  important  Questions  as  to  our  Naval  Administration — Mr.  Seely 
inculpates  the  Management  of  the  Dockyards,  which  he  charges  with  great  Extrava- 
gance—Mr. L.  Corry  defends  the  Estimates  and  the  Policy  of  the  Government — The 
Votes  are  agreed  to—  Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  Army  moved  by  Sir  J.Pakington, 
who  proposes  Votes  to  defray  the  increased  cost  of  Militia  and  of  Army  of  Reserve — 
Renewed  discussions  of  that  Scheme— The  Votes  are  agreed  to — Also  a  further  Vote 
for  the  Construction  of  Fortifications.  The  Indian  Budget, — Preliminarv  debate  on 
the  Administration  of  India  at  Home  and  at  Calcutta — Mr.  Ayrton  moves  Resolutions, 
which  are  withdrawn — Sir  Staflbrd  Korthoote  makes  his  Statement  respecting  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  our  Indian  Empire—His  Resolutions  are  adopted. 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
made  just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
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the  Easter  recess  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  this  occasion  was  brief,  simple  and  business-like,  and  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading  facts  and  figures 
out  of  which  the  national  balance-sheet  was  composed.  His 
propositions,  too,  were  as  unambitious  as  his  mode  of  enunciating 
them.  The  interest  of  the  House  at  this  time  was  centred  upon 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  had  just  passed  the  second  reading;  and 
there  was  also  no  feature  in  the  financial  situation  at  this  time 
which  required  special  illustration,  or  which  called  for  the  exercise 
of  any  ingenuity  or  dexterous  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Minister.  There  was  no  urgent  demand  for  fiscal  changes, 
nor  any  agitation  worth  speaking  of  against  particular  branches  of 
taxation.  There  was  a  good  surplus  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
appropriation  of  this  balance  formed  the  only  question  for  the 
discretion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  in  this 
matter  the  example  of  his  predecessor  in  office  offered  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  safe  guidance  and  a  guarantee  against  political 
opposition.  Entering  at  once  into  figures,  without  any  further 
preface  than  to  remmd  the  House  of  the  extreme  financial  peril 
through  which  we  had  passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  calcu- 
lations, Mr.  Disraeli  stated  that,  notwithstanding  this  financial 
pressure,  the  actual  income  of  1866-67  had  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  2,421,000/.,  being  69,434,000/.,  as  against  67,013,000/. ;  and 
this  surplus,  he  explained,  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the  Customs 
and-  Excise,  each  item  having  produced  considerably  over  one 
million  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate.  The  expenditure  of 
the  year  was  estimated  at  67,031,000/.,  but  the  actual  issues  from 
the  Exchequer  were  only  66,780,000/.,  showing  a  saving  of 
251,000/.,  which,  taken  with  the  excess  of  revenue,  showed  a 
balanced  surplus  of  2,654,172/.  In  the  same  way  the  balances  in 
the  Exchequer,  which  on  the  31st  of  March,  1866,  were  6,851,314/., 
had  risen  on  the  31st  of  March,  1867,  to  7,294,000/. ;  and  the 
"dead  weight"  annuity  also,  amounting  to  585,740/.,  would  fall 
in  on  the  following  day  (April  5th),  though  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  284,000/.  on  account  of  it  in  this  year's  Estimates. 
Passing  to  the  finance  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Disraeli  stated 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  year  thus : — 


Interest  on  Debt 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Charges 

Army  Services 

Navy  Services         . 

Civil  Services 

Revenue  Departments 

Packet  Service 

Total    . 


£26,000,000 

1,900,000 

15,253,000 

10,926,000 

8,203,000 

5,143,000 

807,000 

£68,134,000 
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And    these  would    be    defrayed    by  an    estimated    reyenue 
69,340,000/.,  thus  produced:— 

Customs £22,000,000 


[i8Gr. 
of 


Excise 
Stamps 

Assessed  Taxes 
Property  Tax . 
Post  Office      . 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


20,700,000 
9,550,000 
3,500,000 
6,000,000 
4,650,000 
340,000 
2,600,000 

£69,340,000 


Showing  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  1,206,000/.  At 
this  stage,  Mr.  Disraeli  remarked,  commenced  the  chief  difficulty 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  framing  his  Budget — ^the 
disposal  of  the  surplus;  and  he  prefaced  his  announcements  on  this 
point  by  reminding  the  House  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there 
had  been  reductions  of  taxation,  irrespective  of  the  Income  Tax,  ta 
the  amount  of  11,000,000/.  a  year,  consequently  it  was  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  tax  so  extremely  severe  and  unjust  that  all  sides 
would  unite  in  calling  for  its  removal.  Except  the  Malt  Tox^ 
there  was  no  duty  which  injuriously  affected  the  industry  of  any 
lar^e  portion  of  the  people,  but  as  this  tax  could  only  be  dealt 
with  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale,  the  resources  he  had  at 
his  disposal  this  year  would  not  enable  him  to  touch  it,  anxious 
though  he  might  be  to  do  so.  Next  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  to  the  diminution  of  taxes  came  its  application  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  and  the  only  way  of  doing  this  was  by  charging 
some  specific  annual  amount  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  After 
discussing  how  this  method  could  be  best  applied — such  as  W  an 
annual  vote  in  the  Financial  Statement,  or  by  a  Sinking  Fund 
(which  he  strongly  condemned) — he  expressed  his  preference  for 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  last  year,  abandoning  the 
more  complicated  and  too  far-reaching  part  of  it.  Last  year 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  and  carried  a  measure  for  cancelling^ 
5,000,000/.  of  debt  due  to  the  Post  Office  and  Old  Savings'  Banks 
by  a  terminable  annuity,  half  of  which  sum  had  already  been 
operated  on  and  the  other  half  would  be  cancelled  immediately, 
provision  for  the  purpose  being  taken  in  this  year's  Budget ;  and 
he  also  proposed  to  cancel  a  sum  of  24,000,000/.  by  an  annuity 
terminatmg  in  1885,  and  a  further  sum  by  a  second  operation 
extending  to  1905.  Approving  this  plan,  or  at  least  the  first  part 
of  it,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  surplus  to* 
the  cancelling  of  24,000,000/.  of  debt,  and  he  thus  explained  the 
particulars  of  the  operation : — It  would  be  effected  on  two  sums  of 
the  Public  Debt,  one  of  18,000,000/.,  the  other  of  6,000,000/.  The 
first  amount,  now  bearing  interest  to  the  amount  of  640,000/.,. 
would  be  converted  into  an  annuity  of  1,332,000/.,  terminating  on. 
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July  5,  1885,  and  the  second  sum,  now  bearing  180,000/.  a  year 
interest,  would  be  converted  into  an  annuity  of  444,000/.,  terminat- 
ing on  April  5,  1885,  the  joint  amount  of  the  two  annuities  being 
1,776,000/.     The  charge  on  this  year's  revenue  from  this  operation 
would  be  three  quarters'  interest  on  the  sum  of  18,000,000/.,  and 
one  quarter's  interest  on  the  6,000,000/.,  amounting  to  1,110,000/.; 
but  to  this  must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  two  sums  until  they 
were  converted  (360,000/.),  and  from  it  must  be  deducted  the 
interest  we  should    have  to  pay  if   they  were  not   converted 
(720,000/.),  by  which  the  total  charge  on  the  year  1867-8  from 
the  conversion  would  be  reduced  to  750,000/.     Mr.  Disraeli  next 
described  how  the  conversion  would  affect  the  revenue  of  future 
years  from    1868    to    1885.    Its    total   annual  cost  would    be 
1,776,000/.,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  annual  interest  paid 
on  the  Debt  in  its  present  form  ^720,000/.) ;    and,  taking  into 
account  the  total  removal  of  the  deaa  weight  next  year,  the  opera- 
tion might  be  described  as  the  complete  cancelling  of  24,000,000/. 
at  a  cost  of  something  under  half  a  million  a  year  until  1885. 
This  would  reduce  the  present  surplus  to  456,000/.,  and  210,000/.  of 
this  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  reduction  of  the  Marine  Insuraijice 
Duties,  whether  on  time  or  voyage  policies,  to  an  uniform  rate  of 
3(/.  per  cent.,  except  in  the  case  of  time  policies  exceeding  six 
months,  which  would  be  fixed  at  Qd,  per  cent.     The  result  of  these 
two  operations  would  be  to  leave  a  surplus  in  hand  of  246,000/., 
which  he  did  not  propose  further  to  trench  upon;    and,  after 
speaking  less  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Disraeli  concluded,  amid  expres- 
sions of  ^neral  approbation,  by  moving  a  Resolution  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Income  Tax,  which  was  that  day  to  expire. 

A  desultory  discussion  took  place,  in  which  the  principle  features 
of  the  Budget  were  generally  commented  upon  with  approbation. 
Mr.  Laing,  however,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  wiser 
policy  to  leave  the  money  to  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers than  to  apply  it  in  reduction  of  debt,  especially  considering 
that  we  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  bad  taxes 
left  existing.  Sir  G.  Bowyer  also  objected  to  the  redemption 
of  the  debt,  insisting  that  the  proposition  amoimted  only  to  a 
Sinking  Fund  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Hubbard  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  same  opinion,  and 
gave  notice  that  he  should  move  a  Besolution  to  defer  any  reduc- 
tion of  Debt  so  long  as  the  Fire  Insurance  duties  were  unrepealed. 
He,  however,  gave  a  warm  approval  to  the  project  of  reducing  the 
duties  on  Marine  Insurance. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  lucid  and  simple,  that  he  was  tempted  out  of  the 
usual  course  to  at  once  express  his  opinion  on  its  proposals,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  later  opportunity.  Considering  the  severe  financial 
crisis  to  which  the  country  had  been  subjected  during  the  past  year — 
which  it  might  have  been  supposed  would  have  seriously  affected 
the  consuming  powers  of  the  country — the  great  increase  in  the 
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Customs  and  the  Excise  was  at  once  most  extraordinary  and  most 
gratifying.  On  these  points  he  could  have  wished  to  have  had 
some  further  information,  and  he  would  also  like  to  know  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on  the  Fire  Insurance  duty.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  taxes  which  hon.  members  would  prefer 
to  have  reduced,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all  their 
demands  at  once,  he  could  only  hope  that  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue 
would  in  due  time  give  each  their  turn  for  consideration.  There 
was  one  portion  of  the  financial  statement  which  he  could  not  con- 
template with  satisfaction,  and  that  was  the  increase  in  the  esti- 
mates  over  those  of  last  year,  which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  for  the 
Supply  Services  alone,  than  2,290,000/.  But  he  was  aware  that  they 
were  affected  by  peculiar  circumstances  this  year,  and  could  not  be 
attacked  without  provoking  a  serious  issue  with  the  Government. 
Considering  the  important  political  matters  now  pending,  he 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  embarrass  them  in  any  way.  Neither 
would  he  quarrel  with  tne  very  simple  proposal  for  dealing^  with 
Marine  Insurances,  but  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not 
sanction  any  proposal  for  further  reducing  the  surplus  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchquer.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceeded  at  some  length  to  consider  the  scheme  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt ;  upon  the  necessity  of  which  he  argued  with 
great  force,  highly  eulogizing  the  efforts  made  by  the  United 
States  for  this  object,  which  they  felt  to  be  essential  to  their 
future  power.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  their  conduct  would 
shame  the  nations  of  Europe  into  following  their  patriotic 
example.  He  approved  of  the  scheme  of  the  Government,  observ- 
ing that  it  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  have  made 
some  proposal  of  the  kind,  when  a  considerable  sum  was  falling  in, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deserved  credit  for  resisting 
the  temptation  of  gaining  a  temporary  popularity  by  proposing  this 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  taxation. 

Some  of  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest  made 
complaint  of  the  omission  of  any  relief  to  the  farmers,  who  had 
looked  for  some  relief  from  the  Malt  Duties  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Fawcett  observed  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  all  the 
objectionable  imposts  were  removed  so  long  as  the  taxes  on  loco- 
motion were  retained.  He  criticised  unfavorably  the  scheme  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Debt,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  this  country 
would  be  kept  out  of  the  serious  complications  which  it  was  evident 
were  brewing  on  the  Continent. 

Sir  F.  Crossley  observed  upon  the  excessive  amount  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  charges,  which  practically  impeded  the  mitigation  of 
existing  taxes. 

Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  the  reduction  of  the  Fire  Insurance  duty. 

The  Financial  Statement  having  been  thus  favourably  reoeiyed, 
the  legislative  steps  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect  met  with 
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little  discussion.  The  Bill  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Income  Tax  was 
carried  through  without  any  difficulty.  The  National  Debt  Bill, 
which  was  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  the  proposals  for  reducing  a 
portion  of  the  Debt  by  the  application  of  surplus  revenue,  was  a 
subject  of  more  controversy;  and  a  debate,  though  not  an  important 
or  protracted  one,  took  place  on  the  second  reading.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan  moved  as  an  Amendment  that  a  further 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  Fire  Insurances  would  be  a  better  disposal 
of  the  surplus  of  tne  revenue  for  the  present  year,  than  the  crea- 
tion of  Terminable  Annuities  proposed  by  the  Bill.  He  contended 
that  to  tax  Fire  Insurances  was  unjust,  and  that  the  policy  ought 
to  be  to  remit  the  worst  part  of  the  present  taxation,  rather  than 
devote  the  surplus  to  paying  off  the  National  Debt. 

Mr.  Hubbard  supported  the  Amendment.  He  thought  the 
mode  of  paying  off  the  Debt  by  Terminable  Annuities  was 
undesirable,  and  that  to  continue  the  duty  on  Fire  Insurances 
was  unjust  and  injurious.  He  did  not  think  the  Government  would 
ever  be  able  to  place  Terminable  Annuities  in  the  market  so  long  as 
the  Income  Tax  was  levied,  as  it  now  was  in  effect,  both  on  capital 
and  income.  Besides,  he  submitted  that  it  was  not  desirable  that 
the  savings*  banks  should  have  their  funds  locked  up  in  Terminable 
Annuities,  because  if  there  was  a  drain  upon  them,  though  they 
would  have  a  valid  security,  they  would  have  no  means  of  meeting  it. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  supported  the  measure,  as  one  which  pro- 
vided a  simple  machinery  by  which  twenty- four  millions  of  Public 
Debt  would  be  extinguished  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Laing  again  asserted  his  doctrine,  that  the  wiser  plan  was 
to  reduce  taxes,  and  allow  the  money  so  saved  to  fructify  in  the 
hands  of  the  tax-payer. 

Mr.  T.  Cave  condemned  the  time  of  introducing  the  Bill,  and  its 
inadequate  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Debt,  and  suggested  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  of  twopence  farthing  per  ton  on  Goal,  which 
by  the  time  the  whole  of  our  supply  was  exhausted  would  have 
paid  off  the  National  Debt. 

Mr.  Oorst  regarded  the  scheme  as  a  sham  bargain  between  two 
offices  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  department,  which 
would  not  be  binding ;  for  if  there  was  a  deficit,  the  Terminable 
Annuities  would  be  reconverted  into  a  Book  Debt,  and  if  there  was 
a  surplus,  the  million  raised  for  these  Annuities  would  not  be 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  gentlemen  who  wished  to  abolish  par- 
ticular taxes.  If  a  contract  had  been  made  with  a  third  party 
there  would  have  been  some  reality  in  the  transaction,  and  to  this 
illusory  juggle  he  preferred  the  straightforward  course  of  raising 
so  much  taxation  a  year  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  Debt. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  there  were  many  taxes  which  ought  to  be 
repealed  before  they  meddled  with  the  duty  on  Fire  Insurances. 
One  was  the  tax  on  Com,  which  was  preventing  this  coimtry  from 
being  what  it  ought  to  become— the  greatest  entrepot  of  com 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  were  license  duties  which 
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were  most  impolitic.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Laing  went  against 
appl}ring  any  portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  this  Bill  was  only  carrying  out  that  policy.  The  objection 
that  the  incidence  of  the  Income  Tax  operated  unjustly  against 
the  Annuities  did  not  apply,  because  the  Annuities  were  not 
thrown  on  the  market,  and  the  tax  was  not  levied  on  them. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  and  Sir  F.  Crossley  argued  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Read. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended  the  principle  of 
Terminable  Annuities,  which  he  pointed  out  to  the  advocates  of 
^^  fructification  "  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  tax- 
ation, and  notably  had  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  out  the 
French  Treaty,  and  as  this  generation  had  profited  by  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  by  our  ancestors,  so  we  were  bound  to  pursue  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next  generation.  In  answer  to  the  arguments 
that  this  was  not  a  real  transaction,  he  insisted  that  24,000,000/* 
of  Debt  would  be  absolutely  cancelled ;  the  Terminable  Annuities 
could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  any  time;  and  that  it  was  not  a 
Sinking  Fund,  was  shown  by  the  dififerent  fates  which  had  befallen 
the  last—Sii*  G.  C.  Lewis's  Sinking  Fund,  which  perished  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  different  Terminable  Annuities,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  run  their  course  and  perform  their  functions.  The 
Dead  Weight  Annuity  falling  in  made  it  imperative  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  they  would  pursue  the  policy  of  Termi- 
nable Annuities  acted  on  for  the  last  half-century — which  was  the 
question  they  had  now  to  decide — and  they  presented  the  Bill,  not 
as  part  of  a  great  scheme  for  reducing  the  National  Debt,  but  as 
the  sequel  of  a  system  of  continuous  and  moderate  action  on  the 
permanent  Debt  by  means  of  Terminable  Annuities. 

On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  affirmed  by  a  great 
majority,  162  to  38,  and  the  Bill  passed  speedily  through  its 
•remaining  stages. 

Unusually  few  attempts  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  particular  taxes 
were  made  during  the  present  Session.  Previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Budget,  Mr  Sheridan  had  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  distinct  vote  of  the  House  condemnatory  of  the  Insurance  Duties; 
but  his  Motion  was  defeated,  on  a  division,  by  215  votes  against 
156  upon  the  Motion  of  "the  previous  question.** 

The  farmer's  friends,  who  were  disappointed  at  the  omission  of 
any  operation  on  the  Malt  Duties  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's scheme,  obtained  some  satisfaction  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee,  moved  for  by  Colonel  Bartelot,  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  tax,  as  to  its  effects  on  the  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
on  the  price  of  beer,  and  as  to  the  fitness  of  malt  for  feeding  cattle. 

Mr  Gladstone  hoped  the  effect  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee would  not  be  to  produce  an  impression  out  of  doors  that  the 
present  or  any  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  dispense 
with  the  revenue  derived  from  malt  or  from  the  conversion  of 
barley  into  beer. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  approved  of  the  motion,  say- 
ing it  was  a  long  time  since  the  incidence  of  the  tax  had  heen 
investigated,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 

The  annual  demands  for  the  great  branches  of  the  Publie 
Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  were  brought  imder  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session. 
General  Peel,  who,  at  the  time  had  actually  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  office,  retained  it  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  move 
the  Army  Estimates,  which  he  did  on  the  7th  of  March,  when  he 
entered  into  a  full  explanatory  statement  of  the  condition,  require* 
ments,  and  demands  of  our  military  establishments.  The  total 
charges,  he  said,  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  412,806/., 
and  the  actual  expenditure  of  1865-6  by  637,467/.,  raising  the 
ordinary  average  m>m  100/.  per  man  to  106/.  But  this  excess 
arose  from  a  series  of  exceptional  causes  entirely  beyond  control, 
and  not  from  any  increase  in  the  number  of  men.  The  extr& 
day  of  leap-year  would  cost  24,700/. ;  the  warrant  for  the 
increase  of  medical  pay  18,000/. ;  the  garrisoning  of  the  Straits 
Settlement  and  certain  alterations  in  the  Commissariat  ia 
Ceylon  (brought  for  the  first  time  into  the  Estimates)  absorbed 
128,000/.  ;  the  extra  cost  of  provisions  and  forage  92,700/. ; 
the  additional  cost  of  recruiting  (caused  by  the  necessity  of 
raising  32,600,  instead  of  18,000  recruits,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  large  number  of  ten  years'  men  discharged  this  year)  was 
69,000/. ;  the  issues  of  clothing  due  this  year  would  cost  79,000/. ; 
and  furlough  pay  20,000/.  But  when  the  accounts  of  the  actual 
expenditure  of  last  year  were  made  out,  he  maintained  that  the 
excess  of  this  year's  Estimate  would  not  appear  so  great>  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  went  into  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  first 
seven  votes,  which  depended  entirely  on  the  number  of  men  voted, 
and  showed  that  the  average  cost  per  man  was  almost  identically 
the  same  in  the  two  years.  General  Peel  then  passed  cursorily  over 
the  various  votes,  mentioning  that  twenty  men  per  regiment  were 
to  be  added  to  the  Indian  depots,  a  new  corps  was  to  be  raised  for 
Hong  Kong,  and  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  Staff  corps ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  regiments  returning  home  would  be  reduced  to 
600  for  the  first  year,  and  gradually  increased  until  their  turn  for 
foreign  service  came  round  again.  On  the  vote  for  the  Manu- 
factimng  Departments,  he  stated  that  426  rifled  guns  had  been 
turned  out  during  the  year,  including  the  first  instalment  of  the 
heavy  guns  for  the  fortifications,  and  he  gave  a  long  account  of  the 
experiments  with  the  Snider-Enfield,  from  which  he  drew  the  re- 
assuring conclusion  that  it  was  quite  as  good  a  weapon  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  country.  It  was  intended  to  convert  350,000, 
but  there  he  recommended  the  conversion  should  stop.  Passing 
next  to  the  Keport  of  the  Army  Recruiting  Commission,  and  men- 
tioning that  the  mere  impression  created  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Conmiission  that  something  was  to  be  done  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  soldier's  condition,  had  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  recruiting,  he  went  through  their  various  recommendations, 
specifying  those  which  he  had  adopted ;  such  as  the  appointment 
of  an  Inspector  of  Recruiting,  enlisting  for  general  service  instead 
of  for  particular  regiments,  and  that  rewards  should  be  given  to 
enlisters.     Instead  of  granting  additional  rations  and  paying  for 
certain  necessaries,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission,  he  pro- 
posed to  give  an  additional  twopence  per  day  to  the  soldier  during 
the  first  term  of  service — which  was  to  be  fixed  at  twelve  years, — 
and  another  penny  per  day  during  the  second  term  of  nine  years. 
The  cost  of  this  would  be  390,900/. ;  and  he  defended  the  course 
he  proposed,  on  the  groimd  that  it  would  be  more  attractive  to  the 
men  themselves,  and   that   every  shilling  of  the  increased  cost 
would  go  directlv  into  the  pockets  of  the  soldiers.     General  Peel 
next  explained  his  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an  Army  of 
Reserve.     This  army  would  be  divided  into  a  First  and  Second 
Reserve,  and  when  a  regiment  came  home  from  foreign  service, 
instead  of  being  sent  into  camp  or  garrison,  it  would  be  placed  in 
some  town  where  the  duty  was  light.     Long  furloughs  would  be 
granted  to  the  men,  and  if  thev  could  succeed  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, such  of  them  as  haa  served  two-thirds  of  their  first 
term  of  service,  including  five  years  abroad,  would  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  term  in  the  First  Reserve.     This  Reserve  would  be 
attached  to  the  Militia,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  drafted  into  the 
regular  army  and  sent  on  foreign  service  at  any  moment.     The 
Second  Reserve  would  be  attached  to  the  Pensioners,  and  in  it 
soldiers  completing  their  second  term  of  service  would  in  the  same 
way  be  allowed  to  complete  the  term,  two  years  in  the  Reserve 
counting  as  one  in  the  Line,  and  the  conation  being  that  they 
should  only  be  called  on  to  serve  at  home.      A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  Militia — which  would  be  raised  to  its  full  strength  of 
120,000  men — say  one  quarter,  would  be  invited  to  enrol  in  the 
First  Reserve,  the  inducement  being  double  bounty— i.e.,  12/., 
spread  over  five  years.     By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  an 
army  of  First  Reserve  of  close  upon  40,000  drilled  men,  by  which 
50  battalions  might  at  any  moment  be  raised  to  their  full  strength 
of  1000  men,  and  the  cost  would  be  about  600,000/. 

A  diversity  of  comments  were  made  on  the  above  statements. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  said  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  that 
night  the  plan  now  propounded.  It  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  carry  it  out ;  and  he  suggested  that  it  should  be  brought 
in  as  early  as  possible.  He  regretted  that  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed on  the  subject  of  recruiting  took  so  narrow  a  view  of  their 
instructions  as  not  to  enter  on  the  question  of  a  Reserve  Force ;  and 
he  asked  if  the  supplementary  estimate  of  500,000/.  was  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Major  O'Reillv  defended  the  Recruiting  Commission^  and  ex- 
pressed a  general  approval  of  General  Peel^  plans. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
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the  War  Department,  which,  besides  the  regular  army,  had  now 
to  administer  the  aSairs  of  the  Indian  army  and  the  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought  there  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  inquiry  as  regarded  the  extensive  changes  made  in  1854-5. 
With  regard  to  the  constantly  increasing  charge  of  the  military 
establishments,  he  objected  to  no  augmentation  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  in  reference  to  the  increased  remimeration  for  labour. 
He  did  not  object  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  but  he  re- 
gretted that  this  compensation  was  not  compensated  by  a  decrease 
in  any  department. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  defended  them 
from  the  censures  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartiugton ;  and  said,  that 
what  the  soldiers  principally  complained  of  was  the  stoppages. 
They  must  go  deeper  into  the  question,  and  the  system  of  recruit- 
ing, which  was  a  disgrace,  could  not  go  on  as  at  present. 

General  Peel  said  there  was  to  be  a  supplemental  estimate; 
and  as  he  was  now  making  a  new  proposition.  Parliament  might 
choose  to  effect  the  object  in  another  way. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  proceedings,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  proposed  new  arrangements  for  the  in- 
creased pay  and  improved  treatment  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
organization  of  a  Reserve  Force,  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
a  motion  for  papers  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  called  attention  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  upon  Recruiting  for  the  Army, 
of  which  he  had  been  chairman,  suggesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  adequately  defended  the  Commissioners  against 
charges  of  imperfect  performance  of  their  duties.  He  recited 
the  terms  of  the  inquiries  referred  to  them,  and  insisted  that, 
upon  all  points,  the  investigation  had  been  complete.  Passing  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Government,  based  upon  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  Lord  Dalhousie  dissented  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
designed  to  remedy  certain  grievances  of  the  soldiers,  contending 
that  an  increase  of  pay,  in  place  of  an  abolition  of  stoppages  and 
an  improved  scale  of  rations,  would  only  afford  temporary  satis- 
faction to  the  men  at  a  much  larger  cost  to  the  nation.  He 
defended  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act  against  the  unfavourable 
criticisms  which,  he  said,  had  been  passed  upon  it  by  most  com- 
manding officers ;  and  suggested  various  slight  modifications  which 
he  believed  would  increase  its  efficiency.  The  Commissioners,  he 
said,  had  not  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  function  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  an  Army  of  Reserve ;  but, 
speaking  for  himself.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
proposal  to  raise  the  Militia  force  to  120,000,  of  whom  one-third 
should  be  attached,  in  case  of  war,  as  reserve  to  the  regular  army, 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  and  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Ho  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  Militia ;  which,  he  believed,  if  any  Govern- 
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ment  were  bold  enougli  to  propose,  Parliament  and  the  country 
would  be  willing  to  support. 

Lord  Longford,  observing  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Commission  which  had  made  certain  recommendations^  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  which  had  disregarded  some  of  those 
recommendations,  entered  rather  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
various  questions  involved,  defending  the  decision  of  the  War 
Office  to  grant  a  small  increase  of  pay  instead  of  the  deferred 
advantages  recommended  by  the  Commission,  as  better  calculated 
to  attain  the  object  both  had  in  view,  the  improvement  of  our 
Tecruiting  system. 

Lord  De  Grey,  referring  to  a  remark  of  the  last  speaker,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act  had  answered 
the  expectations  of  its  authors ;  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
question  of  providing  a  Reserve  Force  for  the  Army,  arguing  that 
while  we  were  less  exposed  to  invasion  than  continental  countries, 
although  the  increase  of  foreign  naval  power  had  diminished  our 
security  in  that  respect,  yet,  unlike  other  great  states,  we  had  no 
compulsory  enlistment,  and  our  army  was  called  upon  to  do  service 
in  many  distant  portions  of  the  globe.  The  plan  enunciated  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  appeared  to  him  to  be  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory;  and  he  recommended  that  the  Militia  force 
ishould  be  strengthened  in  number  and  improved  by  training,  so  as 
to  constitute  it  what  it  really  should  be,  the  main  reserve  force  for 
the  country's  defence,  the  v  olunteers  and  the  Yeomanry  forming 
^subsidiary  branches  of  the  same  force. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  alluding  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  Government  must  have  met  with  in  reconciling  the  various 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  military  system  with  the 
jealousy  of  increased  expenditure,  which  was  very  properly  evinced 
y  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  although  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  make  the  changes  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, yet,  as  men  were  more  influenced  by  an  immediate  increase 
of  pay  than  by  remote,  although  even  more  substantial  advantages, 
the  recruiting  of  the  army  would  be  advanced  by  the  adoption  of 
the  former  plan.  The  Ten  Years'  Enlistment  Act  had  increased 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  it  had 
•enlarged  the  expenditure,  on  account  of  bounties  to  recruits  in 
place  of  time-expired  men.  Adverting  to  the  question  of  a  Reserve, 
the  duke  dwelt  upon  the  difficulty  of  raising  an  adequate  force 
without  having  recourse  to  compulsory  service,  and  whue  desiring 
to  keep  the  militia  wholly  distinct  from  the  regular  army,  said  he 
43aw  no  nucleus  of  trained  reserves  but  the  militia.  The  effisct  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  would,  he  believed,  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  militia  force ;  and  he  justified  that  opinion  by 
reference  to  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  volunteering 
£rom  the  militia  into  the  regular  army  took  place  upon  a  very 
extended  scale. 

Earl  Ghrey  expressed  his  approval  of  comparatively  short  periods 
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'1  aL'Uvf  .>ci\ico,  v.iili  luibilify  to  be  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
iC">t.i  vv.-  ill  ca.i;-'  uf  iitc'd. 

.  -is.-i'iM  iLni  loTim'nated. 

iuc  ioiig  <juiilR>vei(tcl  (jiKsfion  of  flogi>Ing  in  tlie  army  was 
!•  wVlo.  iii  the  iJiT^'jut  Session,  and  not  without  some  result  in 
i^»uui  oi'  iho.so  wlio  iidvoctitod  the  abolition  of  the  practice. 

A  ILc.^olution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Otway  in  the  following 
i'iiiis;  —  •'*  That  this  Ilon.so,  reserving  for  future  consideration, 
v,!i<.:i  rv.■qlli^3ifl',  the  question  of  the  exigencies  of  a  state  of  war,  is 
1.1  <..l.ijii;Hi  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  punishment  of  flogging 
bLi.UiJ  b'/  :iw:irded  during  the  time  of  peace  to  soldiers  of  the  army 
y-v  L .rps  ul"  Jidval  3Iarincs  serving  on  shore."  He  said  that  the 
iLlurii.'*  showed  that  the  number  of  ofienccs  to  which  the  punish- 
v.^y)\\i  of  Hogging  was  restricted  had  increased  from  seven  to  seven- 
t(cTi.  Ill  l8'30  the  number  of  men  flogged  was  658;  in  1831, 
CIG  :  in  1832, 485 ;  in  1833,  370.  By  the  latest  return,  it  appeared 
th:it  the  number  of  men  flogged  in  1863  was  518 ;  in  1864,  528 ; 
i'j  1^05,  441.  By  the  return  for  1865  the  punishment  of  flogging 
waa  awarded  to  the  following  additional  offences: — habitual 
drunkenness,  breaking  out  of  prison,  disobedience  to  orders,  loss  of 
ii«Lco.«snrie?,  unlawful  possession,  drunkenness  in  camp  ;  and,  extra- 
ordinary to  relate,  one  man  was  flogged  for  what  is  described  as 
"  miscellaneous." 

^Fajor  Anson  seconded  the  Resolution. 

3Ir.  Mowbray,  the  Judge- Advocate,  opposed  it,  as  being  a  revo- 
lution in  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Ho  referred  to  the  many 
cases  of  criminal  offences  to  which  the  punishment  of  flogging  had 
boon  attached  by  recent  legislation,  as  evidence  that  public  opi- 
nion was  not  adverse  to  the  principle.  Captain  Vivian  thought 
the  great  objection  to  the  practice  was,  that  it  lowered  the  soldier's 
calling  in  the  eyes  of  the  community.  Captain  Grosvenor  followed 
on  the  same  side.  Colonel  Herbert  defended  it  as  a  necessity,  and 
aa  a  preferable  alternative  to  the  sterner  code  enforced  in  the 
French  army.  Sir  C.  Bussell  took  the  same  view.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  urged  that  the  abolition  of  flogging  would  greatly  facilitate 
recraitiug. 

Sir  J-  Pakington  said,  that  by  the  regulations  of  1861,  now 
cbout  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Articles  of  War,  no  man  could  be 
flogged  except  for  gross  and  repeated  offences;  and  that  the 
English  military  code  was  really  more  merciful  than  the  French, 
PruBsion,  Austrian,  or  even  the  United  States'  codes.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Adjutant-General  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  part  with  this  remnant  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  he  was  bound,  therefore,  to  oppose  the 
motion. 

General  Peel  contended  that  the  retention  of  this  punishment 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  an  army  enlisted 
like  our  own  ;  that  it  was  a  protection  for  the  good  men ;  and  that,  if 
it  were  abolished  in  time  of  peace,  it  could  not  be  retained  for  war. 
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After  a  good  deal  more  discussion,  tte  Resolution  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one ;  there  being — ^Ayes,  108  ;  Noes,  107. 

This  division,  however,  though  it  afforded  a  momentary  triumph 
to  the  abolitionists,  did  not  produce  any  substantial  result ;  for  it 
was  intimated  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  the 
Government  did  not  feel  justified  in  regarding  such  a  narrow 
majority  as  decisive  of  the  question,  and  would  therefore  feel  it 
their  duty  to  insert  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  the  usual  clause  autho- 
rizing the  punishment.  Some  concession  was,  however,  made 
by  a  modification  of  that  clause,  with  a  view  to  meet  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  flogging  system.  The  punishment 
was  thenceforth  proposed  to  be  limited  to  two  offences ;  viz.  mutiny, 
and  insubordination  accompanied  with  personal  violence.  The 
clause  as  so  modified  was  carried,  after  considerable  objection  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Otway,  Captain  Vivian  and  other  members,  by 
172  votes  against  165. 

The  Navy  Estimates  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  on  whom 
the  duty  devolved  in  the  absence  of  the  First  Lord,  the  Bight 
Hon.  L.  Corry,  who  had  vacated  his  seat  on  accepting  the  office, 
and  had  not  yet  been  re-elected.  The  noble  lord  made  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  financial  position,  past  and  prospective,  as 
well  as  of  the  plans  proposed  for  the  construction  of  new  vessels 
and  other  exigencies  of  the  service.  He  said  that  his  predecessor 
(Lord  C.  Paget)  had  asked  the  House  to  vote  10,434,735/.,  and, 
during  the  Session,  a  supplementary  estimate  was  brought  in  of 
46,500/.  The  sum  he  had  to  ask  the  Committee  to  vote  was 
10,926,253/.,  being  an  increase  of  445,000/.  over  the  original  esti- 
mate and  the  supplementary  estimate  combined  of  last  year.  The 
sum  required  for  the  effective  service  was  9,067,758/.,  which  showed 
an  increase  of  480,260/.  over  the  expenditure  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  men  it  was  proposed  to  vote  was  37,015,  and  of  boys 
7418,  against  37,300  and  7000  last  year  ;  but  though  there  was  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  men  this  year,  the  charge  was  rather 
higher,  the  amount  this  year  being  1,990,862/.,  against  1,979,038/. 
last  year.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
seamen  was  satisfactory,  and  the  waste  of  life  was  less  than  that  of 
other  classes  of  society.  The  number  of  trained  gunners  had  in- 
creased from  2268  to  6786.  On  vote  No.  2,  for  victuals  and 
clothing,  there  was  an  increase,  caused  by  the  increased  price  of 
provisions.  On  the  vote  for  the  Admiralty  office  there  was  an 
increase  of  3300/.,  owing  to  the  great  accimiulation  of  work  in 
that  department.  On  vote  5,  the  scientific  department,  he  had 
only  to  say  that  the  School  of  Architecture  continued  to  flourish. 
On  the  vote  for  dockyards  and  naval  yards,  there  was  a  small 
decrease  of  1600/.  There  was  a  decrease  of  297  men  employed  in 
the  dockyards  and  manufactories,  but  there  was  a  saving  on  that 
head  of  only  559/.  Several  deputations  from  the  artisans  had 
urged  a  claim  for  increase  of  wages,  which  the  Admiralty  had  felt 
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bound  to  refuse,  seeing  that  in  consequence  of  the  distress  in  the 
building  trade  it  would  have  been  easy  to  supply,  four  or  five 
times  over,  the  place  of  the  men,  if  they  had  left ;  but  a  small 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  wages  of  the  dockyard  labourers 
and  to  the  pay  of  the  yard  clerks.  The  attention  of  the  Board  had 
been  directed  to  the  amounts  expended  for  ship-building  and  for 
repairs  of  ships,  and  it  had  been  determined  not  to  expend  large 
sums  on  the  repair  of  obsolete  ships ;  so  that,  whereas  last  year 
they  took  240,000/.  for  artisans'  wages  for  building  ships,  and 
294,000/.,  being  50,000/.  more,  for  the  repair  of  ships,  this  year 
they  took  344,000/.  for  wages  for  building  ships,  and  only  284,000/., 
or  60,000/.  less,  for  repairs.  The  question  then  came,  what  class 
of  ships  should  they  build  ?  He  doubted  the  policy  of  keeping  up 
such  large  squadrons  of  small  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  he  should  be  glad  if,  consistently  with  humanity,  the  slave 
squadron  could  be  withdrawn.  He  thought  that  a  few  ships 
stationed  at  Gibraltar  would  be  sufficient.  As  to  the  class 
of  ships  to  be  built,  the  Admiralty  thought  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  late  Board.  They  found 
three  vessels  on  the  stocks,  commonly  known  as  the  Amazon 
class.  Those  were  vessels  of  great  speed,  and  they  had  ordered 
four  to  be  laid  down,  in  addition  to  the  three  already  on  the  stocks. 
They  had  also  ordered  a  class  of  vessels  to  be  built  to  replace  the 
old  screw-steamers.  They  had  likewise  ordered  the  construction 
of  gun-vessels  of  678  tons  each,  carrying  three  guns,  with  a 
double  screw,  which  enabled  them  to  turn  with  great  facility; 
and  four  vessels  of  a  composite  character,  iron  and  wood,  of 
120  horse-power,  with  twin-screws;  and  they  had  directed  the 
completion  of  the  ''  Bepulse "  as  an  armour-plated  ship,  and 
the  "  Monarch."  Altogether,  they  had  made  provision  for  the 
building  of  22,945  tons  of  shipping.  In  the  Vote  for  naval  stores, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  147,990/.,  but  there  was  an  increase  of 
522,559/.  for  iron  ship-building,  of  which  83,000/.  would  be  applied* 
to  the  cupola  ship  desis^ned  and  constructed  by  Captain  Uoles. 
The  new  iron-clads  would  be  of  the  second  class.  Against  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  voted,  there  would  be  extra  receipts  and 
repayments,  estimated  to  amount  to  450,000/.  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  number  of  men  to  be  voted  for  the 
ensuing  year  be  37,300. 

In  the  discussions  which  ensued,  the  principal  critic  of  the 
Estimates  was  Mr.  Childors.  who  entered  at  some  length  into 
financial  details,  and  also  into  the  general  system  of  our  naval 
policy.  He  said  they  were  now  asked  for  716,683/.  more  than  the 
expenditure  of  1865-6,  and  the  total  estimates  for  army,  navy, 
civil,  and  revenue  establishments  amounted  to  40,233,834/.,  being 
2,050,979/.  over  those  of  last  year ;  and  as  a  windfall  of  500,000/. 
from  New  Zealand  and  460,000/.  indemnity  from  China  were 
received  last  year,  and  no  similar  sums  would  come  to  hand  this 
year,  we  should  have  to  provide  3,000,000/.  more  this  than  last 
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year,  which  would  require  increased  taxation^  even  if  the  revenue 
increased  1,500,000/.  The  increase  in  the  Estimates  was  mainly 
on  the  item  for  ship-building,  and  he  condemned  the  policy  of 
the  Admiralty  in  building  such  a  large  imarmoured  ship  as  the 
*'  Inconstant,"  which  was  to  carry  ten  guns  and  600  men.  He  also 
thought  it  unwise  to  build  so  many  gunboats  as  was  proposed. 
England  had  to  keep  up  three  classes  of  fleet — first,  the  sta- 
tionary fleet,  for  home  defence ;  second,  the  fleet  to  defend  the 
Colonies ;  and  third,  the  fleet  to  defend  our  commerce.  He  did 
not  propose  to  reduce  the  home  fleet  or  that  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  as  to  the  third  fleet,  we  had  on  the  China  station  thirty-six 
vessels,  which  might  fairly  be  reduced  to  twenty-one.  One  reason 
why  so  many  were  kept  there  was,  that  we  kept  the  entire  police  of 
the  Chinese  seas,  though  we  had  not  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade.  As  to  the  squadron  at  the  East  Indian,  the  Australian,  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian,  the  South  and  East  American, 
and  the  Pacific  stations,  they  might  reduce  the  force  by  7200 
men.  But,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  he  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
flying  squadron  of  six  or  seven  fast  ships,  some  armoured  and  some 
not,  carrying  3000  men,  rendezvousing  at  Lisbon,  and  sent  from 
thence  by  telegraph  to  any  part  of  the  world.  This  would  enable 
them  to  effect  a  reduction  of  4200  men.  Another  point  was  the 
state  of  the  Lists.  They  were  gradually  accumulating  an  enormous 
list,  and  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  some  sweeping  ma- 
chinery to  clear  them.  At  present  the  chances  were  six  to  one 
that  if  an  officer  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do ;  if  he  were  made  an  admiral,  the 
chances  were  twenty-four  to  one ;  and  if  a  general  of  marines,  forty- 
two  to  one.  He  suggested  a  scheme  for  buying  the  officers  of  the 
navy  out  by  means  of  annuities  purchased  for  them  in  the  National 
Debt  Office.  By  this  means  they  would  induce  officers  to  retire 
at  an  earlier  age. 

Mr.  Corry  on  a  subsequent  day  replied  to  the  above  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Childers.  The  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  Estimates,  he  said, 
was  in  the  item  for  building  ships ;  and  as  the  building  of  these,  as 
he  contended,  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  increase  in  the  Estimates 
was  justified.  He  defended  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  in  building 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce.  The  necessity  of  biulding  so  many  this 
year  was  owing  to  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  having  built  hardly 
any  for  several  years.  He  was  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  foreign  squadrons  to  the  extent  proposed  by  Mr. 
Childers,  but  he  approved  of  his  suggestion  to  buy  out  the  yonnger 
officers. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  said  no  sufficient  reason  was  given  for  the  excess 
of  491,000/.  over  last  year's  Estimates.  He  criticised  the  work 
done  in  the  dockyards  in  building  ships,  and  he  contrasted  the 
strength  of  our  navy  with  that  of  the  United  States,  which,  in- 
cluding officers  and  marines,  does  not  employ  more  tiian  17,000 
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men ;  and  with  tte  French  navy,  which,  both  in  number  of  iron- 
clads, and  taking  them  ship  for  ship,  he  said,  was  much  inferior 
to  our  own,  and  he  submitted  that  these  were  reasons  why  the 
expenditure,  instead  of  being  augmented,  should  be  curtailed. 

Colonel  Sykes  also  contrasted  the  state  of  our  navy  with  that  of 
France,  on  which  the  expenditure  was  but  half  as  much,  both  in 
respect  of  ships  and  men.  He  contended  that  our  own  expenditure 
was  needlessly  large. 

Mr.  Graves  contended  that  a  large  fleet  was  necessary  in  the 
China  Seas,  and  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America,  to  protect 
our  trade. 

Mr.  Seely,  who,  in  former  years,  as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  Session,  had  brought  the  subject  of  the  Dock-yards' 
Management  before  the  House,  and  had  gone  very  fully  into  the 
controversy  as  to  our  naval  expenditure,  took  part  in  the  discussion 
now  raised  on  the  Estimates,  renewing  his  complaints  of  extrava- 
gance in  many  items.  Amongst  others  was  the  great  expenditure 
on  timber,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  iron  ship-building. 
The  result  was,  that  there  was  an  enormous  accumulation  of  timber, 
which  would  now  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  of  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  cost.  The  same  observation  applied  to  anchors,  chains, 
and  cables,  of  which  there  was  a  ten  years'  supply  on  hand.  He  also 
showed  that  there  was  a  constant  gradual  increase  in  the  charges 
for  medical  establishments,  principally  in  the  salaries  of  surgeons, 
and  an  increase  in  the  charges  connected  with  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Mr.  Childers  made  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  Mr.  Corry,  and 
withdrew  his  Amendment ;  after  which  the  vote  for  the  number  of 
men  proposed  by  the  Government,  viz.,  69,312,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  a  Supplementary  Esti- 
mate for  the  Service  of  the  Army  was  laid  by  the  Government 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
to  give  effect  to  that  scheme  of  an  Army  of  Reserve  which 
had  some  months  before  been  sketched  out  to  the  House  by 
General  Peel,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  His  successor, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  had  now  the  duty  cast  upon  him  of  moving 
the  Supplementary  Vote,  which  amounted  to  83,250/.,  and  of  stating 
the  mode  in  which  the  grant  would  be  applied.  A  certain  portion 
of  it  was  to  be  employed  in  augmenting  the  pay  of  the  existinff 
militia  force  by  twopence  a  day,  but  the  principal  part  was  requirea 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  intended  Army  of  Reserve ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  explain  his  plan,  premising  that,  with  one  exception,  it  was 
identical  with  General  Peel's  plan.  This  Army  of  Reserve  would 
consist  of  two  parts — the  First  and  Second  Reserves.  The  First 
would  be  formed  in  this  way — the  Militia  would  be  increased  from 
90,000  to  120,000,  and  30,000  would  be  enrolled  under  the  condi- 
tion of  being  draughted  into  the  regular  army  whenever  war  might 
arise  or  be  inmiinent — on  consideration  of  double  bounty — and  to 
them  would  be  added  those  men  of  the  regular  army  who,  having 
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served  at  least  two-ttirds  of  their  first  term  of  service  in  the  Line, 
should  elect,  with  the  permission  of  their  commanding  officers,  to 
commute  the  remainder  of  their  time  at  the  rate  of  two  years  in 
the  Reserve  for  one  in  the  Line.  These  men,  he  calculated,  would 
amount  to  about  20,000,  and  instead  of  placing  them  with  the 
Militia,  as  was  suggested  by  General  Peel,  but  which  was  attended 
with  great  practical  difficulties,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
attached  to  the  Reserve  force  created  by  Lord  Herbert's  Act  of 
1859,  and  drilled  with  the  pensioners.  The  Second  Reserve  would 
consist  of  the  enrolled  pensioners,  and  such  men  in  the  second 
term  of  service  in  the  Line  as  should  be  ready  to  commute  for  a 
double  period  on  the  Reserve,  but  with  the  obligation  of  serving 
only  at  home.  The  strength  of  this  force  he  put  at  30,000,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  total  Army  of  Reserve  of  80,000,  of  whom  50,000 
would  be  liable  to  foreign  service.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  in 
conclusion,  explained  the  cost  of  the  First  Reserve,  which  he  put  at 
230,000/. ;  viz.,  72,000/.  for  the  double  bountv,  and  70,876/.  for  the 
pay  of  the  30,000  militia-men,  48,000/.  for  tiie  double  bounty  and 
24,000/.  for  the  pay  of  twelve  days'  drill  of  the  commute  service 
men  (putting  them  at  20,000),  and  15,000/.  for  clothing. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  took  exception  to  the  additional 
twopence  a  day  to  be  given  to  the  Militia,  and  on  the  Reserve 
scheme  he  remarked  that,  though  it  would  not  be  of  much 
use,  the  harm  it  would  do  would  be  to  lull  the  country  into  a 
false  idea  that  it  possessed  a  real  Reserve  force.  In  fact,  to  call  it 
a  Reserve  was  a  misnomer,  for  it  would  entirely  disappear  at  the 
Terv  beginning  of  a  war.  On  the  whole,  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  going  on  with  the  plan  this  year ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  and  see  what  view  the  new  class  of  voters  might  take 
of  this  question. 

General  Peel,  after  justifying  the  addition  to  the  pay  of  the 
Militia,  argued  at  length  in  support  of  the  Reserve  scheme, 
though  he  objected  to  Sir  J.  Pakington's  alterations  in  it,  the 
attaching  of  the  commuted  service  men  to  the  existing  Reserve 
force  instead  of  to  the  Militia,  and  the  requiring  of  uiem  two 
years'  service  in  the  Reserve  for  one  in  the  line ;  pointing  out  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  two  armies,  one  for  home  and  the  other 
for  foreign  service,  and  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
rapidly  increasing  our  army  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war ;  and 
urging  that,  though  this  might  be  but  an  experiment,  it  was  the 
most  economical  we  could  try. 

Various  other  members  discussed  and  criticised  the  plan,  amongst 
whom  was  General  Dunne,  who  approved  of  so  much  of  it  as  related 
to  the  Militia,  but  doubted  whether  any  large  number  of  commuted 
service  men  would  be  obtained.  Major  O'Reilly  objected  to  the 
alterations  from  General  Peel's  original  scheme,  and  proposed  to 
draw  more  closely  the  connexion  between  the  Line  and  the 
Militia.  Eventually  the  vote  was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  authority  was  given 
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to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  raise  800,000/.  on  Ter- 
minable Annuities,  for  Fortifications,  according  to  the  scheme 
previously  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  150,000/.  of  which  Sir  J. 
Pakington  explained  would  be  expended  on  iron  shields. 

It  remains  only  to  notice,  among  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Session,  the  statement  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  India,  which,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  late  years,  was 
made  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  India  (Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote) 
just  before  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  financial  exposition 
was  preceded  by  an  interesting  discussion,  which  originated  in  a 
Motion  by  Mr.  Ayrton  respecting  the  administrative  system  under 
which  India  is  now  governed,  as  well  in  that  country  as  at  home. 
In  this  debate,  opinions  well  worthy  of  consideration  were  elicited 
from  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  that  country 
and  conversant  with  its  system  of  government.  The  series  of 
Resolutions  offered  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  and 
which  he  supported  in  a  long  and  critical  review  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Indian  Government,  both  at  home  and  in  Calcutta,  declared 
that  it  needed  extensive  improvements  fully  to  bring  home  to  the 
natives  the  benefits  of  British  rule.  The  alterations  suggested 
were — first,  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  empowered  to 
transact  business  in  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  one  Councillor 
only  in  each  department;  and  that  a  member  should  be  added  to 
the  Council  to  take  charge  of  afiairs  of  trade  and  agriculture — 
departments  which  he  contended,  by  reference  to  the  telegraph, 
railway,  and  irrigation  works,  were  now  very  inefficiently  managed. 
He  recommended,  too,  that  the  Government  of  Bengal  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Bombay;  and  that,  instead  of 
being  administered  by  an  old  civilian  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  it 
should  be  placed  under  a  Governor  sent  out  from  home.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  Home  Government,  he  proposed  that,  instead 
of  being  appointed  for  life,  the  members  of  the  Indian  Council  at 
home  should  retire  in  rotation,  which  would  give  each  of  them 
about  seven  years*  service ;  and  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  more 
practical  control  over  Indian  affairs,  he  suggested  a  system  by 
which  the  House  should  vote  the  Estimates  for  all  the  European 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  Minister  and  his  Council. 

Mr.  Einnaird  seconded  the  Resolutions. 

Sir  S.  Northcote,  deprecating  a  discussion  on  topics  of  so  wide  a 
scope  at  the  present  moment,  gave  a  general  reply  to  Mr.  Ayrton, 
assuring  him  that  most  of  the  points  he  had  raised  had  attracted 
his  attention.  The  first  suggestion  was  already  carried  out  in 
practice;  of  the  policy  of  the  second  he  doubted,  and  rather  thought 
the  best  mode  of  facilitating  business  was  by  a  re-arrangement  of 
departments ;  and  as  to  the  third — puttm^  Ben^l  under  a 
Governor — though  he  agreed  it  might  be  desirable,  it  was  mixed 
up  with  the  large  question  of  removing  the  seat  of  the  Central 
Government.  To  the  suggestion  relating  to  the  Home  Council  he 
replied  that  the  members  were  able  now  to  retire  at  the  end  of  ten 
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years  on  a  pension,  and  that  to  appoint  them  for  a  less  period  than 
life  might  weaken  their  independence.  He  intimated  also,  that, 
with  a  view  to  invite  more  efficient  public  discussion  of  Indian 
expenditure,  he  intended  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  form  of 
the  accounts,  the  nature  of  which  he  explained. 

Mr.  Laing,  though  not  blind  to  its  shortcomings,  maintained  that 
our  system  of  government  in  India  had  been  on  the  whole  a  splendid 
success ;  and  he  challenged  the  world  to  show  a  more  rapid  progress 
in  industrial  works  than  had  been  made  within  the  kist  seven  years  in 
India,  where  wages  and  the  value  of  property  had  risen  by  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent.  He  dissented  emphatically  from  Mr.  Ayrton's 
disparaging  descriptions  of  the  telegraphic  and  railway  systems, 
which  he  asserted  had  been  economically  and  efficiently  constructed, 
and  were  not  altogether  to  be  judged  of  by  commercial  consider- 
ations. Discussing  Mr.  Ayrton's  recommendations,  he  predicted 
a  considerable  danger  to  the  Indian  Government  from  the  approxi- 
mation  of  London  and  Calcutta,  which  would  bring  the  Governor- 
General  more  under  the  control  of  the  Home  Government,  and 
would  weaken  the  system  of  personal  government,  which  he 
strongly  recommended  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of  administering 
India;  condemning  the  "Board"  and  "Council"  system,  and 
alleging  the  Orissa  famine  as  the  latest  instance  of  its  failure. 
The  first  thing  was  to  put  the  best  man  possible  in  the  office  of 
Governor-General, — the  man  who  had  the  skill  to  choose  the  best 
instruments,  to  avoid  centralization,  and  to  discourage  a  tendency 
to  shrink  from  responsibility.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
apportioning  the  business  of  the  Govemor-Generars  Council,  as  Mr. 
Ayrton  recommended;  and  though  it  was  unnecessary  to  ap- 
point a  Minister  of  Trade — for  trade  in  India,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, was  best  left  alone — a  Minister  of  Public  Works  would  be  of 
use.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ayrton  that  the  members  of  the  Home 
Council  ought  not  to  be  appointed  for  life,  apprehending  that 
they  would  in  the  end  get  the  upper  hand,  both  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  Indian  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  dissented  from  Mr.  Laing's  theory  of  personal 
government,  preferring  a  system  which  could  be  administered  by 
ordinary  mortals,  and  drew  a  contrast  between  our  treatment  of 
the  native  population  and  the  Bussian  system  of  amalgamating  its 
new  acquisitions  into  the  general  body  of  the  empire,  apprehending 
that  if  we  did  not  interest  the  natives  more  in  the  government 
of  their  country,  they  might  prefer  Eussia  to  England.  He 
criticised  the  imperfect  principle  on  which  the  Councils  of  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Indian  Minister  were  formed,  suggested 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Central  Government  to  Bombay,  and 
recommended  a  system  which  as  much  as  possible  would  make 
India  a  separate  empire. 

Colonel  Sykes  also  advocated  the  principle  of  associating  the 
natives  as  far  as  was  practicable  in  the  government  of  the 
coimtry. 
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Lord  Cranbome,  after  correcting  some  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  mis-state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Indian  railways,  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence with  Mr.  Laing's  dictum  that  personal  responsibility  is 
the  key  of  good  government  in  India ;  and,  in  his  eulogy  of  the 

Cersd  success  of  our  administration,  he  spoke  strongly  in 
>ur  of  restricting  the  interference  of  the  Central  Government 
to  matters  of  importance.  Admitting  that  the  Home  Coimcil 
was  useful  in  protecting  the  Indian  Minister  against  political  and 
party  pressure  to  incur  expenditure,  he  maintained  that  its  respon- 
sibility before  the  public  was  not  as  great  as  its  power ;  and  agreed 
with  Mr.  Ayrton  that  the  tenure  of  office  ought  to  be  shorter,  on 
the  condition  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  retiring  pension. 

Mr.  Mill  argued  strenuously  in  favour  of  Councils,  pointing  out 
that  firequently  the  deliberative  functions  of  Government  were  more 
important  than  the  executive,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
have  any  particular  policy  fully  debated  on  the  spot ;  and  he  alleged 
that  in  some  cases  within  his  own  knowledge,  the  official  in  charge 
of  a  district  had  been  so  incompetent,  that  but  for  his  Coimcil  the 
Government  could  not  have  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
Cotton  Cultivation;  after  which  the  Resolutions  moved  by  Mr. 
Ayrton  were,  by  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 

Sir.  S.  Northcote  then  proceeded  with  his  task  of  laying  the 
state  of  the  Indian  Finances  before  the  House.  Commencing  with 
some  preliminary  observations  on  the  finances  of  1865-6,  he  went 
on  to  state,  that  while  the  estimate  for  1866-7  showed  a  deficit  of 
about  10,000/.  (the  revenue  being  calculated  at  46,790,000/.  against 
expenditure  of  46,800,000/.),  the  actual  result  for  eleven  months — 
the  year  having  been  shortened  by  one  month  to  allow  the  Indian 
Budget  to  be  brought  in  at  an  earlier  period — was  a  deficit 
of  2,400,000/.  This  had  arisen,  partly  from  a  deficiency  of 
revenue,  partly  from  an  excess  of  expenditure.  Under  the  first 
head  there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  952,000/.  in  the  Opium 
revenue  ;  140,000/.  in  the  Mint  revenue  ;  524,000/.  in  the  receipts 
from  Public  Works:  under  the  second,  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture of  400,000/.  on  the  Railway  account,  and  580,000/.  on  the 
Transport  account.  On  one  item  of  revenue  only  there  had  been  an 
excess — the  salt  revenue,  which  in  eleven  months  had  exceeded 
the  estimate  for  the  year  by  279,000/.  This  considerable  differ- 
ence between  income  and  expenditure,  Sir  Stafford  said,  had 
induced  him  to  institute  a  comparison  between  some  of  the  great 
heads  of  expenditure  in  India  and  England,  and  he  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  results  of  it  to  the  Committee.  The  Military  expenditure  of 
India  (including  the  Marine)  was  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  expenditure,  while  in  England  it  was  only  thirty-seven  per 
cent. ;  and  he  held  out  no  hope  of  reduction  either  in  this  or  in 
the  establishment  charges.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  was 
eighteen  per  cent.,  interest  of  Debt  eleven  per  cent.,  and  Public 
Works  charges  twelve  per  cent.,  against  nine  per  cent.,  thirty- 
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nine  per  cent.,  and  twelve  per  cent,  respectively  in  this  country. 
Sir  Stafford  next  explained  the  action  of  the  Indian  Governments 
in  reference  to  irrigation,  assuring  the  Committee  that  their 
attention  was  thoroughly  awake  to  its  importance,  and  stating, 
that,  beyond  the  charge  of  700,000/.  on  the  year's  estimates,  it  was 
proposed  to  borrow  2,000,000/.  for  this  purpose.  Passing  to  the 
estimates  for  this  year,  he  put  the  revenue  at  46,283,000/.  (includ- 
ing the  changes  in  the  Customs),  and  the  expenditure  at  47,340,000/., 
leaving  a  deficit  of  1,057,000/. ;  this  deficit  Mr.  Massey  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  by  a  License  Tax,  which  would  produce  1,000,000/., 
and  by  borrowing  1,000,000/.  for  expenditure  on  barracks,  instead 
of  paying  it  out  of  the  revenue.  In  conclusion,  Sir  Stafford  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  various  items  of  the  revenue,  intimating  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Customs,  parti- 
cularly the  increase  in  the  export  duty  on  grain,  and  pointed  out 
some  objections  to  Mr.  Massey 's  License  Tax,  with  which,  however, 
he  did  not  intend  to  interfere,  but  drew  consolation  by  discerning 
in  it  the  germs  of  a  system  of  local  taxation,  which  might  be 
an  instrument  of  great  good  to  the  people  of  India. 

Comments  upon  this  statement  were  made  by  various  Members, 
with  reference  to  the  chief  topics  embraced  in  it,  the  discussion 
being  of  a  rather  desultory  character. 

Mr.  Laing  expressed  a  strong  disapproval  of  the  License  Tax ; 
Mr.  Crawford  condemned  the  imposition  of  Export  Duties ;  and 
Mx.  Bazley  urged  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Agriculture.  Ultimately  the  formal  Resolutions  moved  by  Sir  S. 
Northoote  were  affirmed,  declaring  that  the  total  revenue  of  Lidia 
for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1866,  amounted  to  48,935,220/. ; 
that  the  direct  claims  and  demands  upon  the  revenue  were 
8,452,163/. ;  that  the  charges  of  India  were  32,668,771/. ;  that  the 
charges  in  England  were  4,981,185/.;  that  the  guaranteed  interest 
on  capital  of  Kailway  and  other  Companies,  after  deducting  net 
traffic  receipts,  was  67,043/;  making  a  total  charge  of  46,169,152/. ; 
or  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of  2,766,068/. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Apfaibs  op  Ibelaio). — Unquiet  state  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom— Renewal 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  rendered  necessary  by  the  prevalence  of  Fenian 
Disaffection — Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  continuance  of  the  Sus- 
pending Act.  The  Land  Tenure  Question. — Lord  Naas,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  brings 
in  a  Bill  to  encourage  the  Improvement  of  Land  by  Tenants — Diversity  of  Chnidons 
expressed  upon  this  Measure — Various  Amendments  moved  and  negatived — The 
Debate  is  aqjoumed  and  the  Bill  is  ultimately  dropped— Bills  brought  in  fior  the 
same  object  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  Sir  Colman  O'LogUen — After  tome 
discussion  they  are  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  di  oiSbee  barin<M  *—l^ 
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TrUh  Church  Sstablishment. — Important  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a 
Motion  of  Earl  Rossell  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  for  Inquiry  into  the  Revenues  of 
tlie  Church — Defence  of  the  Establishment  by  Lord  Cairns — An  Amendment  moved 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  restricting  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Commission,  is 
adopted— A  Commission  is  accordingly  issued  by  the  Crown — Debate  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Motion  of  Sir  John  Gray — Important 
Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone— The  **  previous  Question,"  moved  by  Sir  F.  Heyg^te,  is 
carried  by  195  to  183 — General  Debate  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  and  the  Legislation 
required  for  that  country,  on  the  Motion  of  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen — Speeches  of 
Mr.  Maguire,  Lord  Naas,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Fobeign  Affaibs. 
— The  Insurrection  in  Oc/c— Observations  on  this  subject  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  other  Peers — Statement  of  Lord  Derby  respecting  the  Policy  of  the  Government 
in  reference  to  this  outbreak.  The  Luxemburg  Question. — Conference  in  London  of 
European  Powers  respecting  it — Rapid  progress  of  the  Negotiations  and  conclusion 
of  Treaty — Comments  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  the  Guarantee  agreed  to 
by  our  Government— Explanations  of  Lord  Stanley  upon  this  point — Confidence 
expressed  in  the  noble  Ix>rd's  sagacity  and  prudence  as  Foreign  Minister.  Exe- 
cution of  the  Emperor  Jfoxifnt'Zian.— Sympathy  and  Indignation  of  the  English 
Public  at  this  Event — Proposals  to  give  expression  to  these  feelings  by  Parliamentary 
Besolutions  of  Condolence,  or  by  suspending  Diplomatic  Intercourse  with  Mexico— 
Tlie  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Stanley  dissuade  the  adoption  of  such  Measures.  The 
Sriiieh  Captives  in  Abyssinia, — Anxiety  of  the  Public  on  behalf  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
detained  by  King  Theodore— Inquiries  addressed  to  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  time  to  time  on  this  subject — Statements  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Lord  Stanley  just  before  the  close  of  the  Session. 

The  Session  of  1867  was  not  prolific  either  in  debates  or  in  legis- 
lation .relating  to  Ireland.  The  circumstance  of  the  interest  of 
Parliament  being  centred  on  the  Beform  question  partly  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  topics  which  in  former  Sessions  had  engaged  a 
large  share  of  attention;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  the  experienced  failure  of  many  legislative  experi- 
ments for  its  amelioration,  had  likewise  a  discouraging  effect,  and 
tended  to  induce  a  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  legislative  reme- 
dies. Some  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
perplexing  problems  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
statemanship.  The  Government  once  more  made  an  essay  to 
unravel  the  tangled  web  of  the  Land  Tenure  question,  and  other 
hands  besides  those  of  the  Ministers  tried  their  skill  in  the 
same  direction — all  efforts  alike  proving  fruitless.  The  other 
great  feature  in  the  catalogue  of  Irish  grievances,  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment,  was  once  more  the  topic  of  invective, 
and  the  object  of  hostile  resolutions;  but  two  or  three  nights 
of  warm  debate  only  gave  a  vent  to  the  animosities  of  op- 
ponents, without  producing  any  steps  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  One  measure  indeed,  of  a  vigorous  and  decided  cha- 
racter, was  rapidly  passed,  under  the  pressure  of  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which,  in  the 
preceding  Session  had  been  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the 
widespread  and  alarming  disaffection  that  prevailed  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  had  been  authorized  by  a  temporary 
Act,  but  the  hope  had  been  entertained  that  it  would  be  found 
possible  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  to  dispense 
with  that  stringent  remedy,  and  to  trust  the  maintenance  of 
order  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law.      This  anticipation 
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was  unfortunately  not  realized;  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Ireland  still  indicated  great  discontent  and  aversion  to  English 
rule ;  the  embers  of  Fenianism  still  smouldered,  and  occasionally 
burst  out  in  desultory  eruptions;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
emissaries  of  the  insurgent  brotherhood  in  the  United  States  were 
lurking  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  disloyalty  and  disaflFection  among  the  peasantry.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  became  the  painful  duty  of  the  Government 
again  to  seek  from  Parliament  a  renewal  of  those  extraordinary 
powers,  by  means  of  which  alone  they  could  be  enabled  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  agents  of  rebellion  and  ensure  the  continuance 
of  peace  and  order  to  the  loyal  population.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  Lord  Naas,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  for  continuing  for  a  further  period  of  three 
months  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  Wnen 
the  present  Government  came  into  office  there  were  336  suspected 
Fenians  in  custody.  By  the  1st  of  September  they  had  been 
reduced  to  226 ;  by  the  24th  of  November  to  seventy-three ;  and 
there  were  at  that  date  ninety-seven  persons  in  custody.  In  De- 
cember ninety-seven  warrants  were  issued ;  in  January,  seventeen ; 
in  February  nine.  Care  had  been  taken  to  arrest  leaders  only. 
When  the  mysterious  occurrence  took  place  at  Chester — whether  it 
was  in  consequence,  or  merely  a  coincidence,  he  did  not  know — 
the  old  signs  of  Fenian  activity  again  appeared.  Steps  were 
immediately  taken  by  Government.  Information  of  the  rising 
reached  Dublin  by  half-past  six,  and  by  half-past  eight  o'clock 
Brigadier  Horsford  was  in  Mallow  with  1000  men.  This  showed 
the  hopelessness  of  the  insurrection.  It  was  also  shown  that 
Government  had  ample  information,  so  as  to  give  timely  warning 
to  the  authorities.  It  was  happily  apparent  that  the  agricultural 
population  did  not  sympathize  with  the  movement.  Of  the  whole 
752  persons  arrested,  only  thirty-five  were  farmers,  and  twenty-five 
farmers'  sons.  Moreover,  the  Koman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy 
used  all  their  influence  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  It  was  now 
intended  to  renew  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for 
three  months  only.  If  necessary,  a  further  renewal  would  be 
asked  for,  but  Lord  Naas  hoped  that  it  would  be  unnecessary. 

Sir  John  Gray  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Bag- 
well also  supported  it,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  hope  that  the 
Government  would  propose  measures  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Major  Knox  gave  it  his  support,  and  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  to  animadvert  on  a  scheme  that  had  been 
propounded  by  Mr.  Bright  for  a  solution  of  the  Land  question. 
He  regretted  that  the  suspension  was  to  be  only  for  three  months, 
and  not  for  twelve  months.  Mr.  Bright  had  proposed  to  grant 
public  money  to  purchase  the  landowners'  estates,  and  sell  them  to 
the  tenants ;  but  the  tenants  showed  that  they  wanted  the  eetatea 
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for  nothing,  and  the  events  that  had  occurred  should  warn  Mr. 
Bright  not  to  go  to  Ireland  again  to  carry  on  agitation. 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  should  make  no  reply  to  the  hon.  member's 
obseryations  as  to  what  he  had  done ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  any  member  should  haye  advised  that  persons  merely  sus- 
pected should  be  treated  like  persons  convicted,  and  that  the  Bill 
should  continue  in  force  twelve  months;  he  should  not  have 
thought  that  any  member  from  Ireland  would^have  uttered  a 
sentiment  so  atrocious. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  BUI  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  was  passed  rapidly  through  its  remaining  stages  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Standing  Orders. 

The  BUI  was  quickly  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Derby,  who  deplored  the  circumstances  which 
debarred  the  Government  from  carrying  out  the  intention  an- 
nounced in  the  Queen's  Speech.  He  said  that  were  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who,  he  believed,  were  for  the  main  part  thoroughly 
loyal,  alone  in  question,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws ;  but  disorders  were  fomented 
from  abroad  and  even  from  this  country,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  Executive  should  be  armed  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  protect  the  common  welfare.  After  explaining  that 
the  reason  why  the  peasantry  who  had  not  joined  the  recent 
"  miserable  insurrection  "  had  not  given  information  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  leaders  was  the  natural  repugnance  to  incur  the  name 
of  an  "  informer,"  Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  justify  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Queen's  Speech,  by  showing  that  there  had  been  a 
gradual  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  nearly  a  total 
cessation  of  arrests  in  connexion  with  Fenianism,  a  temporary 
renewal  of  the  excitement  having  evoked  an  almost  universal  out- 
burst of  loyalty.  The  recent  absurd  but  mischievous  attempts  made 
it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  prolongation  of  powers  which  would  be 
used  with  firmness  and  yet  with  moderation. 

Earl  RusseU  gave  his  cordial  assent  to  the  BiU,  which  he  con- 
sidered fully  justified  by  recent  events;  and  he  commented  forcibly 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Fenian  leaders  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially deprecating  the  interference  of  the  American  Government 
in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the  Fenian  invaders  of  Canada. 

Lord  Kimberley  admitted  with  regret  the  necessity  for  the 
measure ;  after  which  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  the 
Standing  Orders  being  suspended,  passed  at  once  to  its  final  stage, 
and  the  next  day  received  the  royal  assent. 

By  this  measure  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  were 
limited  to  the  period  of  three  months.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  it  was  again  found  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  too 
critical  and  the  machinations  of  the  insurgent  emissaries  too  active 
to  allow  any  security  for  the  public  peace  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Again,  therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  Lord  Naas  had  to 
apply  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  a  further  suspension 
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of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  existence  of  the  Act,  he  stated, 
had  enabled  the  Government  to  take  precautions  which  had  ren- 
dered the  recent  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Ireland  of  no  avail. 
The  insurrection  lasted  only  a  few  hours  ;  and  one  reason  probably 
was,  that  when  it  broke  out  it  was  found  that  many  of  those  who 
had  intended  to  be  the  leaders  were  in  prison.  At  present  Ireland 
was  tranquil,  but  there  were  indications  which  rendered  it  unsafe 
to  discontinue  precautions,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  continue 
the  Suspension  Act  till  the  1st  of  March,  1868.  The  last  arrest 
had  been  made  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  the  total  number  of 
arrests  under  the  Act  was  961,  of  whom  778  had  been  released. 

A  debate  of  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  character  than 
on  the  former  occasion  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  many  of  the  Irish  members  expressing  their  sentiments  upon 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  wants  and 
grievances  of  its  population.  None  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  but  all  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  country  by  legislative  measures. 

Mr.  Maguire  complained,  that  while  the  Government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  proclaimed  to  the  country,  through  the 
Queen's  Speech  and  by  their  own  speeches,  that  the  suspension  of 
the  constitution  in  Ireland  was  no  longer  necessary,  they  now 
brought  in  this  Bill.  He  read  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  recent  trials  of  Fenians  in  Ireland,  who  was  a  spy,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  he  kept  the  Government  informed  all  along 
of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  and  he  asked  why  the  Government 
did  not  interfere  in  time,  and  by  arresting  the  leaders  prevent  the 
insurrection  breaking  out  ?  But  after  all,  the  question  was, 
whether  Parliament  would  so  legislate  as  to  remedy  the  evils 
Ireland  was  suffering  under.  The  people  were  now  emigrating  at 
the  rate  of  100,000  persons  a  year.  These  persons  left  their 
country  cherishing  a  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  to  England.  He  had 
conversed  with  many  of  them  in  America  who  had  this  feeling. 
He  warned  the  Government  that  the  Irish  Americans  would  no 
doubt  use  their  influence  when  an  opportunity  arose  to  bring  on  a 
war  between  America  and  England,  which  must  be  disastrous  to 
this  country,  and  he  called  on  them  to  avert  these  evils  by  legis- 
lation which  would  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Boebuck  admitted  that  up  to  1829  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  a  grosser  calumny  was  never 
uttered,  than  to  say  that  since  that  period  Parliament  had  been 
unjust  to  Ireland.  He  asked  if  any  one  could  put  his  finger  on 
any  law  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  treated  differently 
from  the  people  of  England.  He  denied  that  the  Protestant 
Church  was  a  grievance  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  any  more 
than  the  Established  Church  was  a  grievance  to  Dissenters  in 
England. 

Mr.  Bright  said  there  was  no  one  who  knew  Ireland  who  would 
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not  say  there  were  evils  in  that  country  to  which  this  House  paid 
no  attention,  and  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  Catholics.  He 
was  a  Dissenter  of  Dissenters,  and  was  opposed  to  all  Church  esta- 
blishments ;  but  if  he  were  a  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland  he  should 
feel  Tery  differently  towards  the  Church  establishment  in  that 
country  from  what  he  felt  towards  the  Establishment  in  England. 
In  England,  when  the  Nonconformists  left  the  Church  it  was  the 
religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  but  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  came  in  with  a  power  which  confiscated  all  the 
land,  and  was  therefore  naturally  an  object  of  dislike. 

Lord  Naas  said,  when  Parliament  met  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  tranquillity,  but  in  January  there  was  a  meeting  of  Feuians 
in  New  York,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  attempt  a  rising  in 
Ireland,  and  a  number  of  them  came  by  every  steamer  that  arrived 
in  this  country  in  February. 

Mr.  B.  Osborne  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  If  any  one  were 
to  say  that  that  would  not  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come  he 
would  be  deceiving  the  House.  He  did  not  say  that  the  House 
was  unjust  to  Ireland.  He  believed  it  was  well  inclined  to  that 
country ;  but  members  were  for  the  most  part  grossly  ignorant, 
and  some  of  them  grossly  bigoted  with  regard  to  Irish  affairs. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  first  cannon  that  was  fired  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  or  America  they  would  be  obliged  to 
legislate  in  a  large  and  broad  sense  for  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  thought  the  Government  had  not  freed  them- 
selves from  blame,  in  announcing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  If  the  House  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Sroebuck,  they  would  bring  great  calamities  on  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  endeavour  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
sedition  in  that  country. 

This  Bill,  like  its  predecessor,  was  passed  through  the  remain- 
ing stages  in  both  Houses  with  great  celerity. 

On  the  subject  of  Land  Tenure  more  than  one  scheme  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  but  without  any  result.  Lord 
Naas,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  introduced  a  Bill  very 
early  in  the  Session  to  promote  the  improvement  of  land  by 
tenants.  This  Bill  was  founded,  as  the  noble  lord  stated,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Act.  A  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  would  be  appointed,  with  power  to 
make  rules,  under  which  advances,  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
would  be  made  to  tenants,  who,  if  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  Act,  might  apply  to  the  Commissioner,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  owners  had  done  with  regard  to  the  advances 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  of  which  nearly  a  million  was  yet  to  bo 
advanced.  There  were  six  classes  of  improvements,  for  the  making 
of  which  money  was  advanced  under  the  Lands  Improvement  Act. 
These  were,  thorough  draining,  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  and 
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clearing  it  from  rock  and  stones,  the  remoyal  of  old  and  useless 
fences,  the  making  of  fences,  the  making  of  farm-roads,  and  the 
erection  of  farmhouses,  dwellings,  and  other  buildings.  With 
regard  to  the  first  three  of  these  improvements,  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  would  not  be  requisite ;  but  if  he  dissented  from  the  last 
three  they  were  not  to  be  made.  The  loans,  it  was  proposed,  should 
be  repayable  in  thirty-five  years,  with  interest,  in  half-yearly 
instalments ;  but  no  advance  was  to  be  made  unless  it  was  shown 
by  the  tenant  that  the  improvements  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  land  more  than  the  instalments  to  be  paid.  A  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  several  members  took  part,  many  of  whom  alleged 
that  although  the  Bill  contained  some  good  provisions,  it  would 
make  matters  worse  if  it  was  to  be  treated  sa  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Naas's  Bill  being  moved,  a 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  exhibited  with  respect 
to  the  tendency  and  operation  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Gregory 
expressed  his  opinion  that  there  were  three  cardinal  defects  in 
the  Bill ;  first,  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Irel^d ;  second,  that  it  completely 
ignored  and  passed  by  the  great  cause  of  discontent  in  Ireland ; 
and  third,  that  it  needlessly  interfered  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. No  Bill  could  possibly  e£Pect  a  settlement  of  this  question 
that  did^not  provide  for  the  stability  of  tenure.  He  moved  as  an 
Amendment,  "  That,  without  prejudging  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  no  enactment  for  the  settlement 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant  question  in  Ireland  can  be  deemed 
satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  leases 
in  that  country." 

Mr.  Bryan  seconded  the  Amendment.  He  warned  the  House 
that  this  measure  would  not  settle  the  question.  Land  let  on  lease 
in  Ireland  fetched  more  rent  than  other  land.  Why,  then,  was  not 
more  land  let  on  lease?  Because  the  tenants  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  landlord,  and  could  no  longer  be  driven  to  the  poll 
by  the  agent. 

Mr.  Sandford  condemned  the  Bill,  as  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  political  economy.  Captain  White,  Mr.  ibagwell,  and  Mr.  Synan 
also  opposed  it.  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart,  admittiog  that  it  fell  short 
of  what  was  required,  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reject 
the  Bill. 

The  O'Donoghue  said  the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  tenants  in  Ireland  have  not,  and  ought  not  to  have,  any 
interest  in  the  land.  The  foundation  of  all  the  evils  of  Ireland 
was  the  tenancy-at-will  system.  To  insure  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land they  must  give  security  of  tenure. 

Mr.  Gregory's  Amendment  was  rejected,  on  a  division,  by  108 
to  104. 

Mr.  Sandford  moved  another  Amendment,  viz.  "  That  no  pro- 
perty shall  be  charged  with  the  repayment  of  loans  advanced  for 
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the  purpose  of  making  improvements,  except  such  improvements 
be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord." 

This  Amendment  was  opposed  by  Lord  Naas,  who  said  that  by 
the  Bill  the  consent  of  the  landlord  was  required  for  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  done  on  the  land,  and  that  no  injury  could  possibly 
arise  to  the  landlord  from  other  improvements.  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  also  opposed  the  Amendment.  The  debate  was  now 
adjourned ;  but  owing  partly  to  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the 
£eform  debates  and  other  questions,  and  partly  to  a  general  im- 
pression of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  carry  a  measure  of  this 
description,  the  Bill  was  allowed  to  make  no  further  progress. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  with  similar  results,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde,  who  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill 
for  giving  facilities  for  voluntary  contracts  between  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland.  The  noble  marquis,  on  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  said  there  was  nothing  compulsory  in  the 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  its  main  object  and  principle  were, 
that  all  transactions  in  regard  to  land  between  landlord  and  tenant 
should  rest  upon  voluntary  contract.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  some  persons  appeared  to  do,  that  the  small  class  of  tenants  in 
Ireland  were  not  as  much  alive  to  the  best  mode  of  making  a  good 
bargain  for  themselves  and  as  capable  of  understanding  the  en- 
gagements they  entered  into  as  any  other  persons  whatever. 
When  Parliament  was  legislating  on  that  question,  it  ought  to 
legislate  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
other  classes  of  occupiers  of  land  besides  the  peasant  occupiers. 
In  Ireland  there  were  tenants  paying  rents  not  only  as  high  as 
500/.,  but  5000/.,  and  he  believed  even  10,000/.  a  year.  He  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  Government  Bills  on  this  subject  would  be 
remitted  when  they  came  up  to  their  lordships'  House. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  gave 
his  consent  to  the  second  reading,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  select  Committee  together  with  the 
Bill  of  Lord  Naas,  when  that  measure  should  come  up  from  the 
other  House.  That  event,  however,  as  already  stated,  did  not  take 
place. 

A  third  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Land  Tenure  diflBculty  was 
made  by  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  who  obtained  leave  at  a  later 
period  of  the  Session  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which,  as  described  by  him, 
dealt  solely  with  land  tenure,  its  main  object  being  to  encourage 
the  granting  of  leases,  and  to  discourage  tenancies  at  will,  as 
tenants  could  not  be  expected  to  improve  their  lands  whilst  they 
were  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  six  months'  notice.  He  did  not 
offer  this  Bill  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  but  as  a  contribution 
towards  a  settlement. 

Sir  H.  Bruce  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months*    He  said  that  no  concessions  on  the  Church 
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question  or  the  land  question  would  ever  make  any  difference  in 
tne  feelings  of  the  Irish  people.  Their  discontent  arose  from  the 
legislation  of  many  years  ago,  which  did  not  now  exist,  but  would 
generate  discontent  for  many  years  to  come. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton  denied  that  leases  were  so  desirable  as 
was  represented.  He  said,  if  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  were 
leased  to-morrow,  it  would  not  improve  its  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Barry  supported  the  Bill  as  a  small  measure,  but 
still  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  objected  that  there 
should  not  be  exceptional  legislation  to  improve  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  the  whole  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  was  in  Ireland  exceptional  in  favour  of  the  landlord.  He 
did  not  think  that  this  measure  would  have  a  great  or  immediate 
beneficial  effect,  but  it  would  produce  an  impression  on  the  people 
that  Parliament  was  disposed  to  do  them  justice,  and  thus  tend  to 
promote  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  coimtry. 

The  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  objected  to  the  measure.  In 
his  opinion  the  less  of  legislative  interference  they  had  the  better 
for  both  landlord  and  tenant.  Very  few  landlords  in  Ireland  took 
advantage  of  the  present  insecurity  of  tenure.  He  emphatically 
denied  that  the  Fenian  agitation  was  owing  to  either  the  Ghurcn 
question  or  the  land  question,  except  so  far  as  the  Fenians  wished 
to  uproot  the  land  settlement  in  Ireland  of  300  years  ago,  and 
distribute  the  land  among  themselves.  The  main  principle  of  the 
BUI  was  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, a  tenancy  should  be  held  to  be  a  leasehold  for  twenty-one 
{rears,  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  that  was  just  to  the 
andlord. 

After  much  controversy  as  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Bill, 
the  debate  terminated  in  an  adjournment,  and  the  measure  was 
ultimately  dropped. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  which  no 
Session  of  late  years  has  failed  to  bring  under  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, afforded  occupation  for  two  nights'  debate,  upon  motions 
made  in  each  House.  The  first  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  John  Gray,  who,  on  the  7th  of  May,  moved 
that  the  House  would  on  a  future  day  resolve  itself  into  Committee 
to  consider  the  temporalities  and  privileges  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  said  it  was  now  thirty-three  years  since 
this  question  was  given  up  by  a  powerful  party  in  this  house. 
Neither  side  would  take  it  up,  and  the  question  had  consequently 
been  kept  in  abeyance,  ana  it  was  left  to  members  below  the 
gangway  to  bring  it  forward.  The  Protestant  establishment  was 
planted  in  Ireland  by  a  conquering  race,  and  for  a  long  series  of 

i rears  attempts  were  made  to  support  it  by  all  kinds  of  penal 
egislatiou  ;  but  they  had  all  failed  to  make  it  popular. 

Colonel  Greville  seconded  the  resolution.  He  believed  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  Ireland  was  the  most  unjust  establishment 
in  the  world,  and  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  existed  in  any  part 
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of  the  world.  If  they  were  to  treat  Ireland  as  they  treated 
England  and  Scotland  they  would  find  the  people  there  as  loyal 
and  contented  as  they  were  in  this  country.  As  a  Pro- 
testant, living  in  Ireland,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  against  the  continuance  of  this  establish- 
ment. 

Sir  Frederick  Heygate  moved  the  previous  question.  He  re- 
minded the  House  that  they  were  considering  not  what  should  be 
the  institutions  of  a  new  country,  but  what  should  be  done  with 
those  which  had  existed  for  a  long  time.  He  also  thought  the 
period  an  inopportime  one  for  entering  upon  the  discussion, 
when  Parliament  was  engaged  with  so  many  other  important 
subjects. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion, not  because  he  questioned  the  soundness  oi  the  hon.  member's 
proposition,  but  because  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  pass  the 
resolution  without  being  prepared  to  give  effect  to  it.  It  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  flowery  epithets,  he  agreed  with 
all  that  was  said  by  the  seconder  of  the  motion.  There  were  three 
rronnds  on  which  they  might  maintain  a  religious  establishment. 
One  was  to  maintain  truth.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  say 
that  we  supported  the  Irish  establishment  to  maintain  truth,  seeing 
that  we  supported  the  College  of  Maynooth.  The  second  ground 
was,  that  the  established  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  But  that  was  notoriously  not  the  case  in  Ireland.  A 
third  ground  was,  that  it  was  the  religion  of  the  poorest  class  of 
the  community.  But  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  was  the 
Church  of  the  rich.  Neither  Englishmen  nor  Scotchmen  would 
tolerate  being  treated  in  this  way.  Let  them  apply  to  Irishmen 
the  same  measure  by  which  thev  would  themselves  be  meted.  He 
trusted  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  Parliament  would  take 
the  question  up ;  and  when  it  did,  he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  a  result  would  be  arrived  at  which  would 
be  a  blessing  to  all. 

The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  denoimced  the  communistic 
tendency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  It  was  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  property.  He  quoted  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an 
authority  for  stating  that  a  compact  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
continu^  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church ;  and  he 
contended,  that  to  take  away  its  resources  would  be  as  much  a 
robbery  as  to  deprive  individuals  of  their  property. 

Lord  Naas  said  that  tithe  was  not  a  tax,  but  a  second  rent ;  and 
if  the  Church  Establishment  were  abolished  to-morrow,  no  occu- 
pier of  land  in  Ireland  would  get  his  land  a  penny  cheaper. 
Besides,  if  the  Church  were  deprived  of  its  property,  how  were 
they  to  dispose  of  it  P  There  was  no  practical  grievance,  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  denied  that  they  felt  it 

as  such. 
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Mr.  C.  Fortescue  said  the  great  object  was  to  establish  an  eccle- 
(dastical  equality  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  a  ffreat  misfortune  if 
the  question  were  treated  on  either  side  with  ulterior  political 
objects.  He  did  not  wish  to  secularize  the  Church  property  in 
Ireland.  He  was  not  prepared  to  leave  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  an  unendowed  Church,  and  he  thought  that  some  of  the 
Tevenues  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland,  without,  however,  subjecting  them  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State. 

Lord  C.  Hamilton  cordially  opposed  the  Motion,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
guire  as  strongly  supported  it,  but  said  there  was  no  considerable 
section  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  who  wished  that  any 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  should  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Nothing 
could  be  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  a 
connexion  with  the  State. 

Mr.  Newdegate  emphatically  repudiated  the  proposal  to  endow 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  that  proposal  which  lay 
beneath  this  motion.  If  this  were  done,  we  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  open  relations  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  we  should  find  ourselves  grossly  deceived. 

After  several  more  speakers  had  addressed  the  House  on  either 
side,  it  was  decided  that  the  question  should  not  be  put  by  a 
majority  of  195  to  183. 

A  debate  on  the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
originated  by  Earl  Russell,  who,  on  the  24th  of  June,  moved  an 
Address  to  the  Queen,  prajdng  her  to  order,  by  Royal  Commission 
or  otherwise,  full  information  to  be  procured  as  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Church  in  IrelancQ  with  a  view  to  their  more 
equitable  application  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people.''  Hiq 
object  was  to  secure  for  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Insh  Church 
a  full  consideration  next  Session.  It  might  be  said  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  was  only  a  sentimental 
grievance ;  but  it  was  a  sentimental  grievance  that  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  American  United  States  from  England  and  to 
their  declaration  of  independence.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
success  would  attend  the  efibrts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  u 
they  were  salaried  by  the  State ;  nor  could  Parliament  adopt  a 
course  similar  to  that  now  taken  in  Scotland  by  setting  up  the 
popular  Church  instead  of  the  Established  Church.  But  a  third 
course  was  the  adoption,  wholly  or  partly,  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, giving  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  education  or  some 
other  object  of  public  utility,  of  course  giving  the  present  holders 
a  life  interest.  That  was  a  plan  to  which  he  was  inclined,  but  it 
had  very  great  defects  in  it  difficult  to  overcome.  He  came  neiKt 
to  the  plan  of  Earl  Grey,  to  give  half  the  revenues  of  the  E(Gto- 
blished  Church  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  carried  with  it  a 
principle  of  equality,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  £»r 
^Parliament  to  adopt  it,  though  that  was  not  his  opinion  last  year* 
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He  hoped  Parliament  would  consent  to  consider  the  subject  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible^  with  a  view  of-  devising  some  remedy  for 
the  grievance  which  was  complained  of. 

Earl  Russell's  speech  was  ably  and  elaborately  answered  by 
Lord  Cairns,  who,  after  remarking  that  Lord  Russell's  opinions 
respecting  the  division  of  the  Irish  Church  estates  had  undergone 
an  entire  change  within  twelve  months,  proceeded  to  deny  that 
the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  had  ever  been  the  property 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  claiming  for  tithes  the  strong 
right  of  prescription.  He  admitted  that  inequalities  did  exist  in 
the  application  of  the  Irish  Church  funds,  but  insisted  that  the 
income  was  not  in  larger  proportion  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
than  in  England.  The  destruction  of  the  Established  Church, 
whose  function  it  was  to  teach  the  truth,  would,  he  contended, 
produce  almost  fatal  social  and  political  consequences  to  the  landed 
interest  and  to  the  connexion  with  this  coimtry ;  but  he  disputed 
the  necessity  for  any  such  extreme  measure  as  the  infringement  of 
rights  sanctioned  by  law  and  long  existence  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
thering the  views  of  the  Liberation  Society,  who  were  far  more 
earnest  in  the  attack  upon  the  Irish  Church  than  were  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  strongly  urged  the  House  not  to  assent  to  the 
Motion. 

Lord  Kimberley  replied  to  what  he  styled  the  "  no  surrender  " 
speech  of  Lord  Cairns,  insisting  that  if  his  arguments  were  to 
prevail,  no  Parliamentary  interference  with  the  Irish  Church 
could  ever  take  place.  The  proposition  now  suggested  he  regarded 
as  extremely  moderate  and  just ;  and  it  was  precisely  because  he 
did  not  desire  to  see  the  object  of  the  Liberation  Society  accom- 
plished that  he  supported  the  Motion.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland 
were  the  greatest  friends  of  England,  but  their  sympathies  would 
not  be  alienated  by  an  act  of  justice  which  extended  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  a  share  of  the  religious  endowments 
now  monopolized  by  themselves. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  said  that  on  former  occasions  inquiry  had 
shown  how  unfounded  were  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  same  result  would  follow  upon 
this  occasion  if  a  fair  investigation  were  made.  He  moved  that 
the  proposition  be  amended  by  adding  to  it,  **  And  also  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  made  best  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland." 

The  Bishop  of  Down  said  that  one-fourth  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  were  in  his  diocese.  The  plan  he  advocated  was  to  take 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  and  put  them  into  one 
common  fund,  to  be  distributed  through  one  Board ;  he  would  give 
the  landlords  power  to  redeem  the  tithes  on  paying  a  certain 
number  of  years'  purchase;  he  would  sell  the  glebe-lands  that 
were  not  wanted,  and  he  would  reduce  the  clergy  from  two  arch- 
bishops, ten  bishops,  and  3600  clergy,  to  one  archbishop,  six 
bishops,  and  2000  clergy.    He  added,  that  in  his  experience  he 
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had  not  found  that  the  Boman  Catholic  looked  with  ill-will  upon 
the  parochial  clergy. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  said  that  he  could  not  help  Risking  himself 
^hat  would  have  been  the  condition  of  Scotland  if  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  that  country  had  been  put  into  possession  by  the 
English  Parliament  of  all  the  State  endowments  of  the  Church. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the  Motion 
without  qualification.  The  inquiry  ought  to  be  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  subject.  The  Government  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
full  information,  with  a  view  to  considering  the  whole  question ; 
and  he  suggested  the  limitation  of  the  motion  to  an  Address  for  a 
Commission,  omitting  the  latter  portion  of  Earl  Russell's  propo- 
sition. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  "  to  their  more 
equitable  application  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people "  should 
be  omitted  from  the  Motion.  This  proposition  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  90  to  30.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory's  Amendment  being 
withdrawn,  the  Motion  for  an  Address  praying  simply  for  a  Koyal 
Commission  was  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  of  the  House,  a  Commission  was 
issued  by  the  Crown  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  with  the  object  of 
making  a  complete  investigation  into  the  revenues  and  amninis- 
tration  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Such  having  been  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  regard  to 
Irish  affairs  during  the  present  Session,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen, 
shortly  before  its  termination,  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  carried  no  legislative  measure  for  its  improvement ;  and  he 
asked  the  Ministers  to  state  what  the  Irish  people  might  expect  to 
be  done  in  the  next  Session.  The  hon.  gentleman  briefly  referred 
to  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  of  Ireland,  amongst  which  were  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  precarious  tenure  of  land,  and  the  ab- 
senteeism of  many  of  the  great  landowners.  A  general  and  dis- 
cursive debate  on  the  well-worn  topics  of  Irish  grievances  took 
place. 

Mr.  Maguire  referred  to  the  contrast  presented  by  agriculturists 
in  Ireland,  who  had  no  security  for  their  tenure,  and  Irish  agri- 
culturists under  other  circimistances.  In  1861  an  Irish  settlement 
was  made  some  hundred  miles  up  the  Biver  St.  John,  in  America. 
In  that  year  the  locality  was  a  virgin  forest,  untrodden  save  by 
the  lumberer  and  the  hunter.  In  October,  1866,  the  forest  was 
cleared  and  changed  into  a  fertile  plain,  the  happy  abode  of  600 
human  beings,  enjoying  comfort  and  abundance,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  energy  and  industry ;  all  these  600  people,  who  probably  had 
not  600/.  amongst  them  all  when  they  commenced  to  clear  the 
American  forest,  had  been  cleared  off  the  estates  of  Ireland ;  and 
this  happy  result  was  due  to  a  wise  act  of  Government.  Some 
time  ago  a  tenant-right  league  was  formed  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island  to  resist  payment  of  rent.     It  had  a  ludicrous  sound ;  but  a 
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Conservative  Government  acknowledged  that  it  was  founded  in 

i'ustice ;  for  on  the  advice  of  the  Colonial  Office,  then  filled  by  Sir 
Julwer  Lytton,  the  Colonial  Government  redressed  the  wrong  com- 
plained of  by  inducing  the  absentee  landlords  to  sell  their  extensive 
properties  for  division  amongst  existing  tenants  and  new  settlers, 
and  the  very  last  purchase  was  a  tract  of  110,000  acres  from  the 
Canard  family.  What  was  done  in  Canada  P  Seigneurial  rights 
were  foimd  very  oppressive ;  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Home 
Qt)vemment  these  were  purchased  up  for  about  a  million  of 
money.  Would  the  Government  do  nothing  for  Ireland  to  remove 
the  evil  which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  our  empire  ?  This  surely 
was  quite  as  important  to  settle  as  the  Beform  question. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  not  satisfactory ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
present  Government  or  of  their  predecessors.  He  was  glad  to  say 
that  emigration  was  diminishing.  Emigration  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  state  of  the  land  question,  and  to  the  absence  of 
tenant  right,  a  right  which  prevailed  in  Ulster ;  but  when  he 
found  the  emigration  from  Ulster  to  be  as  great  as  from  any  other 
part  of  Ireland  he  was  perplexed.  Government  had  introduced  a 
measure  to  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  but  it  was 
received  with  hostile  criticism,  and  they  were  told  that  compensa- 
tion was  all  moonshine.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  education, 
he  admitted  that  it  ought  to  be  settled ;  but  it  was  a  question  of 
great  difficulty,  and  must  be  met  by  a  combination,  he  would  not 
say  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  but  of  all  parties  in  the  House. 
With  regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  he  thought  that  those  who 
spoke  of  it  as  only  a  badge  of  conquest  were  indulging  a  feeling 
which  would  not  conduce  to  the  interest  of  that  country.  He  was 
not  for  destroying  that  institution ;  and  he  put  it  to  those  who 
said  that  absenteeism  was  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland,  whether 
it  was  wise  to  drive  from  Ireland  the  Protestant  clergymen^  who 
Kved  there  in  some  degree  of  opulence.  Then,  referring  to  the 
extract  from  his  speech  of  1844,  which  had  been  quoted  by  Sir 
Golman  O'Loghlen,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an 
alien  Church,  he  described  it  as  "  a  rhetorical  passage,"  and  said 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  had  changed.  At  that  time  the 
population  was  eight  millions ;  it  was  now  five  millions  and  a 
half.  Ireland  must  be  dealt  with  now  in  accordance  with  her 
altered  circumstances.  He  trusted  that  by  the  improvement  of 
her  agriculture,  by  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  and  by  a 
combination  of  various  industries,  the  condition  of  Ireland  would 
soon  be  greatly  improved. 

Several  Irish  members,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Pim,  Mr.  Mon- 
eell,  and  Mr.  O'Beime,  addressed  the  House,  dilating  on  the 
grievances  of  Ireland;  and  predicting  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  Established  Church  and  with  the 
land  question  would  greatly  increase  the  prevailing  discontent  in 
that  country. 
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Lord  Naas  expressed  regret  at  having  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  Irish  Land  Tenure  and  Tenants'  Compensation  Bills,  which 
had  been  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  with  the  bond 
fide  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Lish  agriculturists.  He  did  not  find  that  anxiety 
for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  which  was  represented  by 
hon.  members  to  exist;  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  present 
system,  imder  which  land  might  be  held  for  generations  at  the 
same  rent,  did  not  commend  itself  to  them  more  than  a  system 
under  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  a  new  arrangement 
would  be  necessary.  He  explained  how  the  business  of  the 
Session  had  prevented  the  full  discussion  of  Irish  questions ;  and 
expressed  a  hope  that,  at  a  very  early  date,  many  of  them — espe- 
cially that  of  education — might  be  settled  by  compromise  and 
conciliation  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

The  discussion  then  terminated. 

Foreign  affairs  afforded  but  few  and  scanty  occasions  for  Par- 
liamentary discussion  this  year.  There  were,  however,  some 
transactions  abroad  which  were  viewed  with  considerable  interest 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  naturally,  therefore, 
found  mention  in  Parliament.  It  is  but  just  to  the  noble  lord 
(Stanley)  who  at  this  time  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
say  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  discretion  and  sagacity  by 
all  parties  was  such  as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  preclude  cavils  at 
his  policy,  and  to  disincline  even  his  political  opponents  to  take 
any  steps  which  might  fetter  his  conduct  or  increase  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  Among  the  occurrences  which  excited  an  interest 
in  England,  independently  of  any  tendency  to  affect  our  inter- 
national relations,  was  the  insurrection  in  Urete,  the  proceedings 
of  which  had  been  attended  with  many  circumstances  painful  to 
humanity,  and  which  had  therefore  evoked  considerable  sympathy 
in  this  coimtry.  The  subject  was  first  started  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  in  moving  for  papers  early 
in  the  month  of  March,  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  relation  to  the  recent  insurrection  in  Crete,  ex- 
pressing his  general  approval  of  the  tone  and  terms  of  Lord 
Stanley's  despatches.  He,  however,  objected  to  them  upon  one 
point,  which  objection  he  proceeded  to  develope  by  quotations  from 
various  documents.  The  Duke  attributed  the  rising  in  Crete  to 
the  misgovemment  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  added  to  the 
natural  discontent  of  a  Christian  majority  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
a  Mussulman  minority,  and  thought  that  the  ultimate  recourse  to 
arms  by  the  Cretans  was  hardly  to  be  condemned  after  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  their  petition  for  redress  of  grievances 
had  been  received  at  Constantinople.  He  found  no  fault  with  the 
policy  of  neutrality  avowed  and  adopted  by  the  British  Qt)vem- 
ment  when  hostilities  did  occur  in  Crete,  but  he  condemned  the 
course  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  withholding  from  the  non- 
combatants — ^women  and  children — the  means  of  transport  firom. 
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the  island  to  Greece, — a  facility  which  was  ultimately  granted 
them  by  Consul  Dickson,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  in 
contravention  of  the  orders  of  his  Government, — a  breach  of  duty 
which  nevertheless  the  Duke  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  highest 
merit  under  the  circumstances.  After  referring  to  the  employ<^ 
ment  of  Albanians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  for  the  repression  of  tne 
Cretan  insurrection,  which  he  denounced  as  a  barbarous  measure, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  proceeded  to  notice  our  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  Turkish  Empire — an  empire,  he  said,  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  decay  and  death.  He  justified  the  Crimean  War,  not  aa 
having  been  undertaken  in  defence  of  Turkey,  but  against  the 
designs  of  Kussia  upon  Constantinople,  and  dwelt  upon  the  interest 
which  this  country  must  take  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Lord  Derby  remarked  that  it  could  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  British  Government  to  assist  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Without  attempting  to  deny  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Turkish  authorities,  he  contended  that  many  of 
the  grievances  urged  by  the  Cretans  were  exaggerated  or  fictitious^ 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  revolt  was  a  stimulated  desire  for 
annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  He  admitted  that  atro- 
cities had  been  committed  by  the  Albanians  and  Bashi-Bazouks, 
whose  emplojnoient  he  regretted  had  been  found  necessary;  but 

Sual  atrocities  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Cretans  towards  the 
ussulman  population.  The  Turkish  Government,  having  its 
rights  over  the  island  recomized  by  solemn  treaties,  had  been 
justified  in  asserting  its  authority,  and  it  was  to  be  lamented  that 
the  contest  had  been  prolonged  by  the  incessant  fomentation  and 
support  afibrded  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
advice  given  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Porte  was  to  grant 
to  the  Cretans  an  autonomy;  but  they  had  left  the  Turkish 
Government  to  accept  or  not  that  advice  as  they  might  be  dis- 
posed. In  vindicating  Lord  Stanley's  directions  for  the  observance 
of  neutrality,  and  thereby  preventing  the  removal  of  women  and 
children  from  Crete,  Lord  Derby  pointed  out  the  painful  necessity 
under  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  placed,  by  the  duty  of 
non-intervention,  not  to  sanction  any  measure  which  would  favour 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  tend  to  protract  a  distressing 
conflict. 

Lord  Kimberley  considered  that  the  course  pursued  by  our 
Government  in  this  question  had  been  wise  and  ludicious,  and 
aaked  what  we  should  think  if  the  United  States  vessels  were 
landing  insurgents  upon  our  coasts  as  ships  from  Greece  were 
introducing  volunteers  from  the  mainland  into  Crete. 

Ix)rd  Grey  also  approved  of  the  course  of  the  Government,  but 
added  his  belief  in  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  his 
hope  that  we  should  not  be  induced  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
its  dissolution. 

The  Motion  was  then  withdrawn. 
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The  subject  was  renewed  a  few  days  later  by  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, who  inquired  of  the  Prime  Minister  wnether  it  was  true 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  invited  to  join  with 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  in  a  recommendation  to  the  Porte  to 
cede  the  island  of  Crete  to  Greece.  He  said  that  he  was  induced 
to  ask  the  question  in  consequence  of  the  systematic  attempts  that 
were  being  made  to  despoil  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  by  the 
repeated  ^^Lolations  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Ad- 
verting to  the  unceasing  eflForts  of  Russia  to  gain  possession  of 
Constantinople,  he  regarded  Austria  as  acting  under  pressure,  and 
argued  that  the  success  of  Russia  would  inflict  great  injury  upon 
our  commercial  interests  in  the  East. 

Lord  Derby  repudiated  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
vindicated  Lord  Stanley's  recommendation  to  the  Porte  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Belgrade  as  judicious  and  friendly,  tending 
to  reconcile  the  hitherto  discontented  Servian  population  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  In  answer  to  the  specific  question  con- 
cerning Crete,  Lord  Derby  said  no  invitation  to  join  in  an  iden- 
tical note  had  been  given ;  but  in  reply  to  communications  from 
the  French  Ambassador  respecting  a  proposed  recommendation  to 
abandon  Crete,  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  declared  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  tender  any  advice  or  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
matter.  He  doubted  whether  such  advice  would  be  taken,  unless 
backed  up  by  force ;  and  he  also  doubted  whether  a  transfer  of  the 
island  to  the  Greek  Government  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Cretans. 

An  account  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  meeting  of  a  Conference  in  London 
of  European  Powers,  for  the  determination  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Duchy  and  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  At  this  Con- 
ference the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  ably  represented  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley;  and  the  business  of  the 
assembled  representatives  was  conducted  with  a  harmony  and 
despatch  which  have  not  usually  characterized  such  conclaves. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  took  place  on  May  9th  ;  and 
the  diflSculties  of  negotiation  were  so  speedily  removed,  that  on 
the  13th,  Lord  Derby  was  able  to  annoimce  to  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  members  of  the  Conference  had  signed  a  Treaty,  the  terms 
of  which  were  that  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  should  for  all  future 
time  be  considered  as  neutral  territory,  and  placed  under  the  col- 
lective guarantee  of  all  the  Powers  parties  to  the  Treaty ;  also  that 
the  Prussian  garrison  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  fortress,  which 
was  to  be  dismantled  to  such  an  extent  as  woidd  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Kin^  of  Holland. 

This  intelligence  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  those  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  upon  the  Continent;  but  some 
anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  obligations  which  it  was  feared  this 
country  might  incur  hereafter  in  the  event  of  any  infraction  of  the 
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terms  to  which  England  had  made  herself  a  party.  Attention  was 
called  in  both  Houses  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  explanations 
asked  for  from  the  Government.  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  the  House 
ef  Commons,  first  raised  this  question,  suggesting  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  under  a  delusion  when  he  imagined  before  that 
Treaty  was  entered  into  that  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  by  the 
European  Powers ;  but  by  that  Treaty  we  had  entered  into  obli- 
gations which  might  at  any  future  time  involve  us  in  a  war. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  expressed  his  belief  that  war  had  been  averted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  entering  into  the 
Treaty. 

Mr.  Aytoun  protested  against  the  Foreign  Secretary  involving 
this  country  in  a  guarantee ;  and  asked,  in  case  the  territory  of 
Luxemburg  should  be  violated,  whether  this  country  was  bound  to 
interfere  by  force  of  arms ;  if  so,  what  became  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  stop  the  supplies  P 

Lord  Stanley  said  nobody  doubted  the  power  of  the  House  to 
refuse  supplies  at  discretion,  and  therefore  the  House  was,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  judge  as  to  whether  a  treaty  was  to  be  made  or  not. 
As  to  the  House  being  bound  by  treaties  which  it  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  previously  discussing,  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
that  was  according  to  the  Constitution.  Treaties  were  made  by 
Ministers  on  their  responsibility.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  previous  to  the  Conference,  and  stated 
that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  outer  into  a  new  guarantee,  he 
hesitated,  but  eventually  complied,  because  without  a  collective 
European  guarantee,  the  Conference  would  have  broken  oflF,  and 
war  woidd  have  been  the  result ;  and  he  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sider what  would  have  been  the  fearful  consequences.  It  was  not 
true  that  this  country  had  not  previously  guaranteed  Luxemburg. 
Our  Government  gave  a  guarantee  with  other  powers  in  1839. 
All  the  Government  had  now  done  was  to  guarantee  the  neutrality 
and  possession  of  the  country  by  the  King  of  Holland ;  and  that 
guarantee  was  a  collective  one,  which  was  essentially  difierent 
from  a  separate  guarantee.  It  was  a  case  of  "  limited  liability," 
which  had  rather  the  character  of  a  moral  sanction  than  a  con- 
tingent liability  to  go  to  war.  He  submitted  that  the  advantage 
of  this  guarantee  was  great,  and  that  the  risk  was  little,  if  any. 

Mr.  Goschen  said  this  was  an  instance  in  which  the  intervention 
of  England  had  prevented  a  European  war,  in  which  England 
must  havegreatly  suffered.     At  the  same  time  thev  must  face  the 

?uestion.  What  had  been  the  price  they  had  paid  mr  this  result  P 
'hey  must  remember  that  there  was  a  liability  which  might  be 
realized  some  day  or  other. 

Mr.  H.  Seymour,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  Mr.  Sandford  joined  in 
eulogizing  the  discreet  and  impartial  conduct  of  the  affidr  by  Lord 
Staiuey. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  Russell  criticised,  though  in  a  very 
friendly  spirit,  the  residt  of  the  negotiations.    He  said  that  the 
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papers  which  had  been  produced  on  this  subject  raised  two  ques- 
tions. First,  was  it  desirable  to  interfere  in  continental  affairs 
with  the  view  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  secondly, 
whether  we  had  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  ?  The  noble  earl  then  reviewed  the  state  of  affairs  previous 
to  the  negotiations,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  no 
great  danger  in  the  additional  guarantee  given  by  this  country 
with  respect  to  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  of  Luxemburg ;  and 
he  highly  complimented  the  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  tact  and 
discretion  displayed  in  the  negotiations.  He  was  glad  that  Oo- 
vemment  had  carried  out  the  policy  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  respect  to  Belgium. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  warmly  thanked  Earl  Hussell  for  the  terms 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  Government,  and  especially  of  the 
SecretaiT  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Government  did  not  join  in 
the  Conference  till  they  foimd  it  not  only  indispensable,  but  likely 
to  succeed,  and  they  gave  the  guarantee  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  peace. 

Lord  Houghton  a  few  days  later  asked  for  some  further  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  undertaking.  He  desired  to  know  what 
construction  was  to  be  put  on  the  words  "  collective  guarantee  "  in 
this  treaty.  If  they  meant  that  the  default  of  any  one  party 
relieved  the  others  from  their  obligations,  the  treaty  was  of  little 
use ;  and  this  was  inconsistent  with  Lord  Stanley's  statement, 
that  he  had  joined  in  the  guarantee  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said  he  was  always  unwilling  to  underrate  or 
deprecate  any  obligation  which  this  coimtry  had  entered  into.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  technical  and  not  the  moral  obligation.  The 
difference  between  a  collective  and  an  individual  guarantee  was 
well  known.  By  the  former,  if  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  parties  to  the  guarantee,  no  one  party  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  duty  of  enforcing  it.  It  depended  on  the 
union  of  all  parties.  Lord  Stanley's  reluctance  to  enter  into  the 
guarantee  was  justified  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  might  be  placed  on  this  obligation,  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  might  have  pledged  the  country. 

Earl  Bussell  regretted  that  a  discussion  of  this  kind  should  have 
been  raised,  for  it  had  occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  Prussia,  and 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  what  the  conduct  of  this  country 
might  be.  If  one  of  the  powers — either  France  or  Prussia — 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  other  of  them 
called  on  the  rest  of  the  powers  to  enforce  it,  there  would  be  a 
moral,  though  it  might  not  be  a  technical,  obligation  on  them  to 
do  so.  Europe  would  never  believe  that  a  stipulation,  insisted 
upon  with  so  much  tenacity  by  one  power,  and  acceded  to  so 
reluctantly  by  another,  was  a  mere  piece  of  waste  paper. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  the  ill-judged  French  intervention 
in  Mexico,  and  the  cruel  fate  which  befell  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, excited  a  very  painful  sensation  in  this  country ;  and  the 
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sympathy  of  the  public  with  that  accomplished  and  amiable 
prince,  as  well  as  their  indignation  at  the  author  of  his  destruc- 
tion, were  warmly  expressed  both  by  the  press  and  in  Parliament. 
In  some  quarters  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  give  expression  by 
some  public  act  to  the  general  sense  of  the  nation  on  the  subject 
of  this  barbarous  outrage  against  civilized  usages.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  this  feeling  was  expressed  by  Sir  L.  JPalk,  who  asked  the 
Foreign  Secretary  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  take  any  steps  to  record  the  opinion  of  that  House  respecting 
the  transaction.  Mr.  Otway  also  inquired  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  withdraw  the  British  Minister  from  Mexico.  In  answer 
to  the  former  question,  Lord  Stanley  said  that  Oovemment  did 
not  intend  to  ask  the  House  to  take  any  steps  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to.  All  would  agree  in  lamenting  the  violent  and  untimely 
death  of  a  gallant  and  amiable  gentleman,  whose  high  spirit  and 
enterprise,  under  happier  circumstances,  nought  have  rendered  him 
distinguished  either  in  the  battle-field  or  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
But  if  they  were  asked  to  record  a  judgment  of  this  House  upon 
his  execution,  he  confessed  he  saw  very  grave  objections  to  any 
such  step.  He  did  not  see  how  they  could  come  to  any  such  reso- 
lution, or  how  they  could  discuss  it,  without  entering  into  a  general 
debate  upon  the  merits  and  policy  of  the  Mexican  expedition, 
upon  the  statiM  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  Mexico,  and  upon 
the  right  by  which  he  claimed  the  possession  of  supreme  power 
in  that  country — considerations  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  If 
they  were  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
they  might  be  creating  a  precedent  which  would  prove  embarrass- 
ing hereafter.  This  was  not  the  first  case,  and  unhappily  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  the  last,  where  the  claims  of  one  party,  after  a 
protracted  civil  war,  had  been  followed  by  an  unwise  and  san- 
guinary act  of  vengeance.  Were  they  in  all  cases  to  take  notice 
of  such  acts  in  that  House  P  If  they  were  not,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  they  make  a  distinction  in  this  instance  ?  Lastly,  he 
would  say,  although  with  great  respect,  that  whatever  their  power 
and  influence  might  be,  they  were  only  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Eangdom,  and  not  of  the  world.  Any  discussion  of  the 
question  was  not  likely  to  be  practically  useful. 

To  the  second  inquiry,  the  noble  lord  answered  that  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  accredited  to  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
in  JBngland  on  leave.  The  gentleman  left  in  charge  had  received 
instructions  not  formally  to  recognize  any  Goyemment.  But  to 
suspend  diplomatic  relations  would  be  no  penalty  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  feeling  was  even  more  strongly 
manifested.  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  soon  after  the  rumour  of 
the  execution  arrived,  inquired  of  Lord  Derby  whether  the  Minis- 
ters had  received  any  official  account  of  the  ex-Emperor's  death, 
and  if  so,  whether  any  Address  of  condolence  was  to  be  moved. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said :  **  We  have  received  the  following  tele- 
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Sam  from  Mr.  Fane,  at  Paris,  dated  half- past  one  to-day : — *  The 
arquis  de  Moustier  has  just  received  a  telegram  from  the  French 
Minister  at  Mexico,  dated  the  27th  of  June.  It  reports  that  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  shot  on  the  19th,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  save  him.  The  tone  of  the  victorious  party  was  defiant  towards 
all  foreign  powers,  including  the  United  States.  They  refused  to 
give  up  the  Emperor's  body.  The  French  Minister  was  preparing 
to  depart  with  his  legation ;  but  although  hitherto  unmolested,  he 
thought  he  might  be  detained  as  a  hostage  for  the  surrender  of 
General  Almonte.* "  "  I  share  the  feelings  of  your  lordships," 
added  the  noble  earl,  "  with  regard  to  this  most  unnecessary, 
cruel,  and  barbarous  murder,  which  must  have  excited  horror  in 
every  civilized  country.  That  murder  was  purely  gratuitous,  and 
so  far  from  it  producing  a  beneficial  effect,  it  can  only  add  to  the 
misery  which  that  unhappy  country,  Mexico,  has  so  long  suffered, 
and  is  likely  to  suffer  much  longer.  Having  so  recently  received 
this  telegram,  I  must  at  present  decline  to  say  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  think  it  desirable  to  ask  your  lordships  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  by  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  or  other- 
wise." 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  said  that  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  so  strong,  that  if  the  Government  did  not  brin^  forward  a 
Resolution  on  the  subject,  he  should  do  so.  The  noble  lord  accord- 
ingly gave  notice  of  a  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Queen  "  ex- 
pressing condolence  and  indignation  at  the  violence  done  to 
numanity  by  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  unfortunate  and 
heroic  Prince  Maximilian. 

Lord  Derby,  however,  on  a  subsequent  day  appealed  to  the  noble 
lord  not  to  proceed  with  this  Motion.  If  it  was  simply  an  Address 
of  condolence  with  Her  Majesty  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative  by 
niarriage,  it  should  proceed  from  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown ;  and  such  a  motion  by  an  independent  peer  would  seem  to 
involve  a  slur  upon  the  Government,  as  if  they  had  neglected  their 
duty.  It  would  be,  moreover,  undesirable  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  which  must  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  whole  Mexican 
question. 

Earl  Russell  also  urged  the  noble  lord  not  to  press  his  motion, 
as  it  would  involve  the  question  of  the  civil  war  in  Mexico. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  said,  that  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  the  full  justice  which 
they  had  done  to  the  character  of  Maximilian  and  the  nature  of 
his  execution,  he  withdrew  his  Motion. 

A  case  which  touched  even  more  nearly  and  sensibly  the  feelings 
of  the  English  people  was  that  of  their  fellow-countrymen  m 
Abyssinia,  who  were  still  held  in  durance  by  the  semi-barbarous 
sovereign  of  that  country,  King  Theodore,  whom  no  negotiations 
that  had  taken  place  appeared  likely  to  induce  to  release  them 
from  their  long  captivity.  Inquiries  were  from  time  to  time 
addressed  to  the  Government  by  various  members  touching  the 
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efforts  that  were  being  made  to  effect  the  deliveraiiee  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  from  their  bondage ;  but  the  answers  given  were 
not  such  as  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  anxiety  felt  as  to  their 
fate.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour 
called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Abyssinian  captives,  and 
moved  an  Address  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  steps  to  recover 
them,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary.  He  discussed  at  length  the 
various  objections  to  sending  an  expedition  for  their  rescue,  its 
expense,  its  risk,  and  the  danger  of  precipitating  the  death  of  the 
captives,  contending  that  the  proper  course  was  to  forward  an 
ultimatum  demanding  their  release  within  a  certain  time,  and  to 
follow  it  up,  if  unsuccessful,  by  the  despatch  of  an  armed  force, 
which  he  believed  could  with  little  difficulty  reach  the  vital  point 
of  King  Theodore's  power. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  maintained  that  to  bear  longer  with  the 
indignity  King  Theodore  had  put  upon  us  would  be  an  act  of 
suicidal  cowardice,  and  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
some  strong  steps  at  once  to  liberate  the  captives.  The  advance 
of  a  well-appointed  force  from  the  coast  to  Abyssinia,  though 
arduous,  was  not  by  any  means  impossible ;  and  as  to  the  expense, 
it  would  be  nothing  as  compared  with  the  loss  to  our  reputation 
and  prestige  in  the  East  if  we  left  our  captives  longer  in  their 
present  wretched  state.  The  danger  of  precipitating  their  death 
was,  he  showed,  very  slight ;  they  were  quite  willing  to  risk  it, 
and  he  strongly  recommended  that,  if  an  expedition  were  sent,  we 
should  not  entangle  ourselves  in  foreign  co-operation. 

Mr.  Layard  declared  that,  though  formerly  much  opposed  to  a 
hostile  expedition,  he  had  now  come  to  the  opinion  that  no  other 
means  remained  for  rescuing  the  captives. 

Colonel  Sykes,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of 
an  expedition,  which  he  contended  would  be  full  of  difficulties 
and  would  probably  lead  to  great  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Ayrton  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  He  suggested  the 
eniployment  of  some  of  the  African  traders  as  negotiators. 

liord  Stanley  said  the  matter  had  been  under  the  attention  of 
the  Government  ever  since  they  came  into  office,  and  after  mature 
consideration  they  decided  to  attempt  the  release  of  the  captives 
by  friendly  means,  which  he  described,  but  these  had  now  entirely 
failed.  In  deciding  what  should  be  done  next,  though  he  en- 
tirely agreed  that  to  leave  the  captives  to  their  fate  would  seriously 
damage  our  prestige,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  to  obtain  their 
release  by  force  would  be  a  most  arduous  task,  so  great  were  the 
difficulties  of  country,  climate,  and  transport.  To  throw  a  British 
army  into  an  unknown  country  without  an  inquiry  into  the  means 
of  feeding  and  moving  it  would  be  madness,  and  would  be  to  incur 
not  only  political  discredit,  but  a  military  disaster.  Sir  S.  Northcote 
had  telegraphed  to  the  Bombay  Government  to  send  over  officers  to 
consult  with  Colonel  Merewether,  and  to  make  these  inquiries; 
and  though  admitting  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  captives 
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in  Abyssiniay  he  declined  to  give  any  pledge  as  to  what  the 
Government  would  do  until  the  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
known. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said,  in  reply  to 
Colonel  Sykes,  that  no  troops  had  been  told  off  in  Bombay  to  be 
sent  to  Abyssinia,  Government  were  now  engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tives. No  measures  of  force  were  in  contemplation.  He  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  asking  what  could 
be  done  if  measures  of  force  were  resorted  to,  but  no  instructions 
had  been  sent  out. 

Finally  on  the  8th  of  August,  when  the  last  mention  of  the 
subject  took  place  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  Lord  Stanley,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  H.  Seymour,  said  that  the  last  information  which 
he  had  received  respecting  the  Abyssinian  prisoners  was  dated  the 
20th  of  July,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  rebel  army  was  in 
sight  of  the  king's  camp,  and  that  communication  between  the 
camp  and  the  place  where  the  prisoners  were  confined  was  cut  off^ 
but  it  was  premature  to  assume  that  the  prisoners  were  liberated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MiSOELLAKEOTJS  MEASURES. — JEteligion  and  Education. — Abolition  of  Church  Bates 
— A  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  passes  a  Second  Reading  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  by  a  considerable  majority — It  is  sent  to  the  Honse  of  Lords,  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  Peers,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of  Ilfty-Eight. — 
The  Oaths  and  Offices  Bill — Debate  on  the  Clause  allowing  the  Office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic— The  House  of  Commons  rejects 
the  Proposition,  which  is  renewed  in  the  Lords  and  again  negatived — The  Bill  thus 
mo<Ufied  is  passed — Another  Bill  abolishing  the  Declaration  of  Office-holders  against 
Transubstantiationis  carried — Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Coleridgefor  abolishing  Religious 
Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford — Mr.  Fawcett  carries  a  Motion  for  including  Cun- 
bridge  in  its  operation — The  Bill  meets  with  some  opposition,  but  is  finally  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons — It  is  thrown  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Lords. — Increase  of  the  Episcopate — Lord  Lyttelton  introduces  a  Bill 
for  increasing  the  number  of  Knglish  Bishops,  which  gives  rise  to  difierenoes  between: 
the  two  Houses,  and  is  ultimately  abandoned — Increase  qfthe  Practices  of  Ritualism 
in  the  Church  of  Enffland—'ETcitement  occasioned  in  the  Public  Mind  by  these  pro> 
ceedings — Lord  Shaffcesbunr  brings  in  a  Bill,  afterwards  given  up,  to  regulate 
Clerical  Vestments— The  Goremment  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Practices  of  Ritualism — First  Report  of  the  Commissioners. — JEdueation  <if  ih^ 
People — Debate  on  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce  for  the  Extenaon  of  a 
System  of  District  Schools  supported  by  Kates — The  Bill  is  not  proceeded  with. — 
Acts  affecting  the  Working  Classes^The  Factory  Extension  Act  and  Agricultural 
Ganp^ Act— Character  and  occasion  of  these  Measures. — The  MeiropolUam  JRanfct 
— ^Discussions  and  agitation  respecting  the  use  of  Hyde-perk  for  Pohtical  Meetings 
—-Measures  adopted  hv  the  Government  in  reference  to  a  proposed  demonstratkm  of 
the  Refonn  Iiesgae— Besntts  of  that  Meeting— AnimadTernons  in  Pudiamflitl  on  the 
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oondact  of  the  Authorities— Betirement  of  Mr.  Walpole  firom  the  Home  Office^ — He 
is  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy — Bill  for  contining  the  use  of  the  Parks  to 
purposes  of  public  diversion  brought  in  by  the  Government — It  is  strenuously 
opposed ;  and,  after  much  contention,  is  abandoned — Termination  of  the  Session— 
Parliament  is  prorogoed  by  Commission  on  the  21st  of  August — The  Boyal  Speech. 

Questions  bearing  upon  religion  and  the  Established  Churchy  and 
the  tests  and  disabilities  affecting  Nonconformists,  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  a  limited  extent  during  this  Session. 
The  old  subject  of  Church  Bates,  though  not  neglected,  was  less 
prominent  than  in  some  recent  years.  The  Bill  for  abolishing  the 
charge  was  again  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who,  in  intro- 
ducing it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  he  had  not  pressed 
the  question  last  year,  because  a  suggestion  for  a  compromise  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which,  however,  was*  not  carried  out, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  Government.  When  the  subject 
was  first  agitated,  the  plea  of  conscience  was  urged  on  the  one 
side,  while  it  was  contended  on  the  other  that  the  rate  was  a 
charge  on  property,  and  that  there  was  an  obligation  in  common 
honesty  to  pay  it.  But  now  the  question  was  practically  narrowed 
to  this — Whether  the  rate  shoidd  be  continued  to  repair  churches? 
He  believed  that  Churchmen  woidd  be  quit^  ready  to  subscribe 
volunt€u:ily  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Bames  seconded  the  Motion.  He  said  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  compromise  sketched  by  Mr.  Gladstone  last  year, — 
namely,  to  abolish  compulsory  Church  Rates,  maintaining  a 
voluntary  rate  to  which  Churchmen  would  contribute,  this  being 
accompanied  by  the  condition,  which  he  thought  reasonable,  that 
Dissenters  should  not  vote  in  the  vestry  on  any  matters  connected 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  raised  by  the  voluntary  rate. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Hope,  who  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  that  compromise,  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  the  rejection  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  denied  that  he  was  fairly  chargeable  with 
inconsistency.  When  he  found  that  the  compromise  woidd  shut 
out,  not  only  the  Dissenter,  but  the  dishonest  Churchman,  he  was 
no  longer  in  favour  of  it,  but  he  was  in  favour  of  another,  which 
was  embodied  in  the  Church  Kate  Regulation  Bill,  which  was  also 
before  the  House. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  said  the  supporters  of  a  compromise  were  in 
this  diflSculty : — If  they  affirmed  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
which  absolutely  abolished  Church  Rates,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
afterwards  to  proceed  with  another  Bill  to  effect  a  compromise. 
The  present  condition  of  the  question  was  in  fact  a  compromise, 
seeing  that  the  rate  could  not  be  levied  unless  a  majority  of  the 
parish  were  in  favour  of  it. 

Sir  George  Ghrey  declared  his  intention  to  support  the  Bill, 
reserving,  however,  his  right  to  vote  for  Amendments  carrying 
out  a  compromise  such  as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Lord  John  Manners,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  said  they 
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would  not  support  a  BiU  for  the  abolition  of  the  rate,  as  it  would 
obstruct  the  consideration  of  the  Bills  which  proposed  to  effect  a 
compromise. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  that  as  the  Church  Rates'  Regulation  Bill 
practically  abolished  compulsory  Church  Rates,  those  who  voted 
for  this  Bill  would  merely  strike  a  blow  at  the  Church. 

Mr.  Neate  maintained  that  no  Dissenter  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
Church  Rates.  He  should  not,  however,  vote  for  this  Bill,  as  he 
wished  to  see  whether  a  compromise  could  not  be  effected  under 
the  Church  Rates'  Regulation  Bill. 

Mr.  Walpole  said  the  present  Government  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  which  they  brought  in  when  they  were  last  in 
office,  in  order  to  effect  a  compromise.  He  thought  that  the 
Church  Rates'  Regulation  Bill  would  bring  about  a  fair  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  point  really  at  issue  was  whether  com- 
pulsory powers  shoiJd  remain,  to  be  put  in  force,  not  against  those 
who  were  unwilling,  but  against  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  ; 
and  as  no  disinclination  had  been  expressed  by  the  supporters  of 
this  Bill  to  consider  such  a  proposal  in  Committee,  he  should  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Second  Reading  was  carried  on  a  division  by  263  to  187. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Newdegate  moved  the  secona  reading  of  a 
measure  devised  by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty, entitled  the  Church  Rates'  Commutation  Bill.  In  explaining 
this  scheme  to  the  House,  he  said  that  Church  Rates  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  charged  upon  property.  He  proposed  to 
give  parishes  the  power  of  levying  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the 
pound,  which  would  be  a  charge  on  property,  and  paid  by  the 
landlord.  This  rate  he  calcidated  would  yield  about  300,000/.  a 
year.  The  only  means  by  which  the  parishioners  could  exercise  a 
control  over  the  fabric  or  worship  of  the  Church  was  by  means  of 
the  Church  Rate ;  and  if  the  rate  were  abolished,  they  would 
virtually  take  that  control  from  the  laity,  and  vest  it  in  the  clergy, 
a  result  which  clergymen  with  high  ritualistic  tendencies  would 
be  glad  to  see.  He  proposed,  however,  to  provide  that  in  parishes 
where  Church  Rates  had  not  been  levied  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  there  shoidd  be  no  power  to  impose  them,  but  the  parishes 
might,  if  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  consented,  resume  their 
right  to  levy  the  rate. 

After  a  slight  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Newdegate's  plan  met 
with  no  support,  the  Second  Reading  was  negatived  by  177 
to  45. 

The  consideration  of  the  Church  Rates'  Regulation  Bill,  to 
which  frequent  reference  had  been  made  in  the  foregoing  debate, 
was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  ultimately  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  Bill,  having  gone  through  Com-^ 
mittee,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  division  on  the  third  reading  by 
a  majority  of  129  to  99,  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
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the  Second  Beading  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Morley  on  the  8th 
of  August.  The  noble  earl,  on  moving  this  stage  of  the  Bill, 
declared  himself  not  opposed  to  any  just  compromise  that  would 
satisfy  the  fair  claims  of  the  Dissenters. 

Lord  Delamere  opposed  the  Bill,  but  at  the  same  time  declared 
himself  open  to  a  compromise. 

Earl  Russell  contended  that  it  was  a  matter  not  of  right,  but 
of  expediency,  to  concede  the  claim  of  the  Dissenters.  If  this 
measure  were  rejected,  he  hoped  the  Government  would  announce 
that  they  had  a  measure  in  contemplation  for  settling  the 
question. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  willing  to  accept  a  compromise;  but  hitherto 
none  had  been  proposed  which  they  could  possibly  assent  to.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  abolition  of  Church  Bates  would  endanger 
the  Church,  but  he  did  believe  it  would  endanger  the  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  said  that  the  Episcopal  Bench  were 
sincerely  anxious  for  a  fair  settlement  of  the  question  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  consent  to  the  unconditional  abolition  of 
the  rate. 

The  House  then  divided — 

Ayes 24 

Noes 82 

Majority  against  the  Second  Reading  .       58 

A  Bill,  which  raised  some  important  questions  of  principle  in 
regard  to  religious  disabilities  for  office,  was  brought  in  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Session  by  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  for  repealing 
the  restrictions  which  debarred  Roman  Catholics  from  holding  the 
offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  also  to 
enable  Roman  Catholic  Mayors  and  Judges  to  attend  their  own 
places  of  worship  in  their  robes  of  office ;  and  further,  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  oaths  required  of  Roman  Catholics  on  taking  office 
the  same  oath  as  is  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament  of  that 
persuasion. 

The  Government  did  not  oppose  this  measure  in  its  entirety, 
but  they  desired  to  impose  some  limit  on  the  relaxation  of  the 
existing  law  which  it  proposed.  An  Amendment  having  been 
moved  in  Committee  by  Mr.  Candlish,  to  omit  the  office  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  measure,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  sup- 
ported the  Motion.  While  he  admitted  that  there  were  good 
reasons  for  throwing  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  open 
to  Roman  Catholics,  he  said  there  was  a  great  diflFerence  with  regard 
to  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  thought  it  an 
indiscreet  act  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  press  for  a  change  of  the 
law  with  reffard  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.     He  believed  that  their 
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doing  so  would  revive  prejudices  and  excite  animosities  which 
were  happily  subsiding. 

Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  Clause.  The  functions  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  as  to  ceremonial  were  of  a  high  order,  but  his 
political  functions  were  of  a  less  order  than  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  directed  his  policy,  and  who  might  be  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  the  government  of  the  three  kingdoms,  they  ought 
to  have  respect  to  the  character  and  the  convictions  of  each 
country. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put,  and  declared  to  be  carried  by  a 
very  small  majority — 143  against  140. 

The  Bill  received  the  support  of  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Derby  stating  his  opinion  that  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  recent  legislation,  and  that  he  saw  no 
objection  to  it.  The  question  of  excepting  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  from  its  operation  was,  however,  again  raised  by  Lord 
Lyveden,  who  moved  an  Amendment,  making  the  Bill  applicable 
to  the  Viceroy.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  and  Earl  of  Denbigh  sup- 
ported this  proposition,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Bandon 
and  the  Bishop  of  Down.  Lord  Derby  also  resisted  the  Amend- 
ment. Giving  the  Bill  as  it  stood  his  cordial  support,  the  noble 
lord  said  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  the  delegate  of  the  Sove- 
reign, who  by  the  constitution  was  required  to  be  a  Protestant ; 
and  on  constitutional  and  political,  but  not  on  religious  grounds, 
he  objected  to  the  Amendment.  Upon  a  division  it  was  rejected 
by  69  against  55.  Some  objections  were  urged  to  enabling  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  hold  the  ofiBce  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  the  clause  which  repealed  the  prohibition  against  mayors 
and  municipal  authorities  attending  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worship  in  their  robes  of  office  was  also  excepted  to,  but  the 
objections  were  overruled  by  the  House,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
Another  measure  of  cognate  nature,  for  relieving  the  holders  of 
civil  offices  from  making  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
on  taking  office,  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  Leg^lature,  after 
an  ineffectual  protest  by  certain  Members  in  both  Houses  noted 
for  their  unqualified  aversion  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

Mr.  Coleridge  this  year  renewed  the  attempt  which  he  had 
made  in  the  preceding  Session  to  abolish  the  religious  tests  re- 
quired from  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  arguments 
by  which  he  supported  this  proposition  were,  that  the  University 
was  a  national  institution,  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  receive 
all  subjects  of  the  Crown,  without  regard  to  religious  distinctions ; 
also  that  it  was  only  by  accident,  and  with  different  objects,  that 
the  disabilities  were  originally  imposed,  and  those  objects  had 
passed  away.  This  Bill,  he  said,  was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  admission  of  Nonconformists  would  impair  the  religious 
teaching  in  the  Universities ;  but,  in  fact,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  past  the  governing  body  in  the  Universities  had  steadily 
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opposed  any  thing  like  religious  culture.  Besides,  if  the  admission 
of  Nonconformists  was  dangerous,  the  danger  already  existed,  for 
Nonconformists  were  there  now,  and  might  be  examiners  and 
private  tutors.  The  Bill  was  not  intended  to  deal  with  any 
collateral  question  in  regard  to  fellowships.  It  simply  established 
an  important  principle,  the  nationality  of  the  University,  as  against 
the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  after  an  intimation  of  opposition 
from.  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  one  of  the  Members  for  the  University. 

Mr.  Fawcett  afterwards  moved  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  empowering  them  to  extend  its  provisions  to  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Selwyn,  one  of  the  Members  for  that  University,  opposed 
the  Motion,  arguing  that  since  the  Act  passed  in  1856  admitting 
Dissenters  to  Cambridge,  the  University  had  fairly  and  freely 
admitted  Nonconformists  to  their  colleges,  their  scholarships,  and 
to  all  their  prizes.  They  had  reserved  only  that  which  the  Legis- 
lature reserved,  namely,  the  governing  body,  which  was  limited 
to  members  of  the  Church;  and  they  had  admitted,  not  only 
Dissenters  and  Catholics,  but  Jews,  and  in  their  examinations  had 
even  granted  certificates  to  women.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  grievance ;  and  he  combated  the  argument  that  the  Univer- 
sities were  national  institutions  in  the  sense  that  the  House  could 
subvert  their  constitution. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought  this  was  a  question  that  ought  not  to  be 
dealt  with  by  partial  legislation,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
support  this  Bill  on  that  ground,  independent  of  the  further 
ground  that  he  did  not  find  in  the  Bill  a  settlement  of  the  reli- 
gious question.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  of  the  religious 
question  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  both  for  the  Colleges  and  the  two 
Universities  alike,  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
instruction. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  opposed  the  instruction,  which  was  carried, 
on  a  division,  by  253  against  166. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  encountered  a  diflFerent  reception. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  representing  the  Government,  moved 
its  rejection.  He  said  that  the  settlement  as  to  the  government 
of  the  Universities  in  1854  and  1856  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 
Nonconformists  were  now  merely  excluded  from  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Universities,  and  that  was  perfectly  right  and  just. 

The  Bill  was  supported  by  Earl  Russell,  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire, Somerset,  and  St.  Alban's,  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  Stan- 
hope, the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
Lord  Arundel.  The  Second  Reading  was  rejected  by  76  against 
46,  and  the  Bill  was  lost. 

Another  inefiectual  attempt  to  legislate  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
question  was  made  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  for  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  English 
Bishops,  by  the  creation  of  three  new  Sees;  one  in  Cornwall, 
separating  that  county  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  one  at  South- 
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well,  in  Nottinghamshire,  carved  out  of  the  existing  dioceses  of 
Bipon  and  Lichfield ;  and  one  at  St.  Alban's,  taken  out  of  the 
present  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  source  of  the  endowments  was 
to  be  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  was  not  proposed  to  add  to  the 
number  of  Bishops  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  that  the  new 
Bishops  should  succeed  in  their  turn  to  seats  in  that  assembly. 
This  measure  in  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  of  opinion,  and  underwent  several 
Amendments,  upon  some  of  which  the  views  taken  by  the  majorities 
in  the  two  Houses  were  so  discordant,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
at  last  to  abandon  the  Bill. 

The  controversies  which  had  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England 
respecting  the  mode  of  celebrating  divine  service,  in  consequence 
of  the  zealous  endeavours  of  a  section  of  the  clergy,  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  Ritualists,  to  introduce  a  great  addition  of  cere- 
monial observance  into  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and 
especially  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  had  reached 
such  a  height,  that  a  loud  cry  was  raised  for  the  interposition  of 
authority  to  check  the  progress  of  innovations  which  were  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  the  laity.      One  of 
the  shapes  which  the  spirit  of  Ritualism  had  assumed,  and  which 
made  it  peculiarly  offensive  to  many  members  of  the  Church,  was 
the  adoption  of  a  diversity  of  vestments  of  various  shapes  and 
colours,  which  were  considered  by  this  section  of  the  clergy  to 
have  an  emblematic  character  and  to  be  specially  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular services  and  seasons.     The  resuscitation  of  these  and  other 
obsolete  usages  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  raised  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation and  complaint  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  re- 
pression, either  by  executive  authority  or  by  legal  enactment,  of 
these  practices.     The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  introduced  a  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  and  enforcing  the 
law  with  respect  to  vestments  authorized  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.     The  Government,  however,  forestalled 
any  action  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of 
Parliament  by  taking  the  subject  into  their  own  hands,  and  issuing 
a  Royal  Commission,  composed  of  several  members  of  the  Episcop^ 
bench,  and  some  influential  lay  members  of  the  Church,  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  Ritualism,  not  only  in  reference  to  vestments, 
but  to  all  the  rubrics  affecting  ceremonial  and   the  forms  of 
worship.     The  Commissioners  immediately  entered  upon  their 
inquiry,  and  pending  their  Report  Lord  Shaftesbury  deferred  pro- 
ceeding with  his  Bill.     Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Session  the 
first  Report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
appeared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  carry  on  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

The  subject  of  the  Education  of  the  People,  which  had  of  late 
years  acquired  increased  prominence  among  the  questions  of  the 
<l^y»  g&^e  occasion  to  an  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  towards  the  close  of  the  Session,  upon  a  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  who  had  been  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  Education  under  the  preceding  Administration. 
Mr.  Bruce  laid  this  measure  on  the  table  of  the  House  with  no 
yiew  of  carrying  it  into  a  law  during  the  present  year,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  paving  the 
way  for  future  legislation  regarding  it.  His  speech,  on  moving 
the  Second  Reading  on  the  10th  of  July,  contained  much  valuable 
information  and  several  important  suggestions.  He  began  by 
averring  that  our  present  supply  of  education  was  utterly  insuffi- 
cient, since  there  were  3,500,000  children  of  school  age  in  England 
and  Wales,  whilst  there  were  only  1,200,000  on  the  books  of 
schools  receiving  State  aid,  whose  average  attendance  was  900,000, 
leaving  1,400,000  unprovided  for.  The  great  bulk  of  the  un- 
educated were  to  be  found,  not  in  country  districts,  but  in  the 
large  towns.  In  the  diocese  of  London,  comprising  a  population 
of  2,120,000,  there  were  only  182,000  at  school,  whilst  361,000— 
one-eighth  of  the  population — ought  to  be  at  school.  The  Privy 
Council  system — which  was  originally  intended  to  call  out  volun- 
tary eflfort — coidd  never  be  made  general,  equal,  and  efficient ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  rating  system  that  every  district 
of  the  country  could  be  reached.  After  canvassing  the  various 
educational  schemes  which  had  been  suggested,  Mr.  Bruce  ex- 
plained that  this  Bill,  which  was  permissive,  would  enable  every 
borough  or  district  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
existing  schools  or  establishing  new  ones,  and  to  elect  a  School 
Committee  for  the  administration  of  the  funds,  and  the  distribution, 
among  such  schools  in  the  district  as  would  be  entitled  to  share  in 
them,  of  the  Privy  Council  grants.  These  Committees  were  not  to 
interfere  with  the  discipline  or  educational  arrangements  of  the 
schools,  which  were  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  time  being ;  but  no  child  was  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  religious  teaching  which  had  been  objected  to  in 
writing  by  the  parents.  The  schools  were  to  be  denominational 
or  not,  as  the  Committee  might  decide ;  but  if  the  latter.  Scrip- 
tural education  was  to  be  provided.  Though  not  personally  averse 
to  a  compulsory  system,  he  defended  the  permissive  ch6a*acter 
of  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
carry  out  a  compulsory  Act  in  the  present  backward  condition  of 
education,  and  replied  in  detail  to  the  objections  which  he  anti- 
cipated to  the  measure.  Adverting  to  Lord  R.  Montagu's  speech, 
some  weeks  before,  on  Scotch  education,  he  denied  that  the  rating 
principle  had  produced  educational  apathy  in  the  people  wherever 
it  prevailed,  and  pointed  out  that  a  similar  system  of  voluntary 
rating  was  in  force  in  Upper  Canada.  By  the  examples  of 
Prussia,  the  United  States,  and  Ireland,  he  combated  the  allega- 
tion that  the  system  of  education  which  would  be  established 
under  this  Bill  would  lead  to  scepticism  and  irreligious  feeling 
in  the  people;  and  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  opposition 
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to  the  Bill  would  not  be  rested  on  a  narrow-minded  desire  to 
maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  concluded 
with  an  intimation  that  if  the  Government  would  promise  to 
undertake  the  question  next  Session,  he  would  not  press  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton  seconded  the  Motion,  declaring  his 
opinion  that  such  a  plan  as  had  been  propounded  offered  the 
only  chance  of  promoting  popular  education  in  large  towns, 
especially  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  Henley,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  the  Bill,  and  complained 
that  Mr.  Bruce,  though  he  had  shown  that  the  present  system  did 
not  attract  all  the  children  in  the  country  to  school,  had  not  proved 
that  it  was  a  failure ;  that  school  accommodation  was  deficient,  or 
that  his  Bill  would  fill  the  schools  better.  He  dilated  on  the 
injustice  of  taxing  those  who  were  already  subscribing  largely  to 
schools  of  their  own,  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  which  their 
consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  avail  themselves;  and  object^ 
to  the  Bill  that  it  would  destroy  the  voluntary  principle,  would 
shut  up  all  the  existing  schools,  and  must  finally  lead  to  a  secular 
system,  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the  rating  principle  had 
originally  been  established  along  with  a  religious  education.  He 
pointed  out  various  objections  to  the  rating  clause,  and  urged  that 
our  present  system,  if  time  were  only  given,  would  attain  all  the 
benefits  which  were  desired. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Forster  observed  that  the  Bill  merely  allowed 
those  great  communities  which  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  only  by  the  rating  principle  they  could  grapple 
satisfactorily  with  their  educational  destitution,  to  adopt  it,  and 
gravely  warned  the  House  that  this  was,  after  all,  a  question  of 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  country.  Dealing  with  Mr. 
Henley's  objections,  he  denied  that  the  Bill  would  break  up  the 
existing  means  of  education,  because  every  existing  school  would 
be  entitled  to  share  in  the  rates,  if  it  gave  a  good  secular  education; 
and  he  argued  that,  so  far  from  leading  to  a  general  system  of 
secular  education,  there  were  securities  in  the  Bill  against  such  a 
system,  and  additional  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional schools.  As  to  the  objection  which  no  doubt  would  be  taken 
to  these  schools,  that  they  would  work  under  a  Conscience  Clause, 
he  maintained  that  the  Conscience  Clause  was  a  purely  theoretical, 
and  rather  a  Parliamentary  than  a  practical  question,  and  that 
many  of  the  clergy  were  coming  fast  to  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  them  to  attend  to  religious  education,  leaving 
secular  education  to  others.  The  large  extension  of  the  sufirage 
which  was  now  being  made,  and  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Walpole,  including  some  half- 
million  of  children,  made  it  more  necessary  that  the  great  towns 
should  have  this  permissive  power  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Hardy,  though  quite  sensible  of  the  shortcomings  described 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  agreed  with  Mr.  Henley  that  they  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  present  system,  y^hich,  for  the  comparatiyely  short 
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period  of  its  existence,  ]iad  made  immense  progress,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  schools  and  of  scholars.  The  rating  principle,  he 
pointed  out,  had  frequently  been  proposed  before,  but  had  been 
strenuously  opposed  as  destructive  of  the  voluntary  principle  and 
involving  a  secular  system,  and  as  the  recognized  defect  was  not 
in  the  means  of  education  provided,  but  in  the  attendance  of  the 
scholars,  arising  from  the  apathy  of  the  parents,  he  argued  that 
the  rating  principle  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  a  power  to 
compel  attendance,  would  not  effect  very  much ;  and  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Henley  that  the  Bill  would  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
existing  schools,  and  that  the  powers  given  to  the  School  Com- 
mittees would  leave  very  little  security  that  the  schools  might  not 
be  taken  away  from  the  denominations  to  which  they  belonged. 
As  to  the  course  of  the  Government,  he  stated  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  nor  would  he 
pledge  them  to  bring  in  a  Bill  next  Session,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  failure  of  the  present  system  to  reach  large  classes 
was  a  pressing  question,  and  that  if  the  Factory  Bills  now  before  the 
House  were  passed,  it  would  be  only  just  that  Parliament  should 
do  something  to  provide  that  education  which  was  indispensable 
for  certain  employments. 

Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Hardy's 
declaration,  believing  that  it  was  necessary  now  to  review  the 
results  of  our  present  system,  which  he  showed  by  statistics  worked 
very  unequally,  concluding  that  what  was  needed  was  not  a  few 
secondary  improvements  of  its  details,  but  some  comprehensive 
measure  which  would  effect  a  national  object.  One  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  system,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  the  greatest 
disappointment,  was  the  feebleness  of  the  religious  feelings  which 
it  bad  produced,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  instanced  the  slender 
proselytizing  influence  the  schools  had  exercised  in  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  the  Church  of  England  (though  the  clergy  had  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  monopoly  of  them),  and  in  increasing  the 
attendance  at  church.  He  argued  that  full  scope  was  given  by 
the  Bill  to  the  denominational  schools,  and  maintained  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Government  arose  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Conscience  Clause. 

Mr.  Bazley  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill.  At  this  point 
the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  termination  of  the 
sitting,  and  was  not  afterwards  resumed. 

The  Annual  Vote  for  Education  was  moved  by  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the 
amount  required  this  year  being  705,865/.  The  noble  lord  stated 
that  there  was  a  small  increase  of  11,335/.  over  last  year,  and  that 
during  the  year  there  had  been  eighty  school-rooms  built,  fifty 
school- rooms  enlarged,  and  sixty-one  teachers*  residences  built. 
The  number  of  schools  inspected  was  13,586 ;  there  were  on  the 
books  1,510,871  children,  and  of  these  1,287,000  had  been  pre- 
sented at  the  inspections,  664,000  had  been  presented  for  examina- 
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tion,  and  more  than  five-sixths  of  these  had  passed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Then  there  were  42,700  scholars  in  night 
schools,  showing  a  marked  increase  over  previous  years. 

After  some  discussion  the  Tote  was  agreed  to. 

Two  Acts  of  much  practical  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Working  Classes  were  this  year 
added  to  the  Statute  Book.  One  of  these  afiecting  the  dwellers  in 
towns,  was  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  a 
variety  of  trades  and  employments  not  before  subject  to  those 
enactments,  containing  many  provisions  which  had  been  found 
beneficial  in  practice  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children, 
restricting  their  hours  of  labour,  prohibiting  their  employment  at 
night,  and  prescribing  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of  canying  on 
certain  processes  attended  with  risk  to  the  health  of  those  employed. 
Experience  having  fully  confirmed  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
species  of  legislation,  the  proposition  to  extend  its  operation  met 
with  no  serious  objection.  The  other  measure  was  aimed  at  the 
correction  of  an  abuse  by  which  the  children  of  the  peasantry  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  districts,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  of  England,  had  been  exposed  to  much  suffering,  and  had 
sustained  serious  moral  and  physical  injury.  The  facts  of  the  case 
had  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of  Com- 
missioners, whose  Report  excited  a  painful  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  It  appeared  that  in  the  districts  in  question  it  was  the 
practice,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
resident  labourers  upon  the  lands  under  cultivation,  those  lands 
having  been  within  a  recent  period  drained  and  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  sterility,  to  employ  a  number  of  children  of  both  sexes 
collected  from  the  surrounding  parishes,  who  were  marched  daily  to 
and  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  sometimes  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  under  the  command  of  a  contractor  or  "gang-master/*  who 
farmed  out  their  labour  to  the  cultivator.  This  system,  but  little 
removed  from  slavery,  was  proved  to  be  attended  with  cruel  and 
demoralizing  effects  to  the  poor  children,  especially  to  the  girls,  who 
were  subjected,  without  control,  to  the  authority  of  the  contractor, 
and  underwent  severe  fatigue  and  exposure  to  weather  and  other 
physical  hardships,  as  well  as  a  great  amount  of  moral  contamina- 
tion. The  urgent  necessity  of  legislative  protection  for  this 
helpless  class,  whose  parents  were  often  reluctantly  forced  by 
poverty  to  consent  to  a  sacrifice  against  which  their  better  feelings 
revolted,  was  admitted  as  soon  as  the  facts  transpired,  and  the 
duty  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy  was  forcibly  urged  upon 
the  Government,  both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  Press.  An  Act 
was  consequently  brought  in,  and  speedily  passed,  which  imposed 
wholesome  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  young  persons, 
and  especially  the  female  sex,  in  these  Agricultural  Gangs,  and 
subjected  the  gang-masters  to  stringent  rules  and  penalties  in  ihe 
event  of  any  excess  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  gross  abuses  thus,  as  it  were  accidentally,  brought  to 
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light,  and  the  existence  of  whicK  was  hy  most  persons  entirely 
unsuspected,  afforded  a  painful  proof  how  much  evil  and  oppression 
may  remain  latent  and  unchecked,  even  in  a  state  of  society  where 
the  check  of  publicity  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  full  operation, 
and  where  the  vigilance  of  an  active  philanthropy  is  constantly 
at  work  to  detect  iniquity  and  to  relieve  suffering. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  hold  public  meetings 
for  the  purposes  of  political  discussion  in  the  Metropolitan  Parks, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  excited  much  angry  controversy, 
and  had  on  one  occasion  been  asserted  by  the  exercise  of  physical 
force,  was  again  revived  in  the  present  year,  having  derived  a 
fresh  stimulus  from  the  agitation  prevailing  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Some  account  has  been  given  in  another 
part  of  this  volume  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  meeting 
summoned  by  the  Reform  League,  which  was  held  in  Hyde-park, 
on  the  6th  of  May ;  of  the  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Government 
in  reference  to  the  announcement  of  that  meeting,  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  induce  the  public  to  abstain  from 
attending  it,  of  the  persistence  notwithstanding  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  in  their  design,  of  the  eventual  holding  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  innocuous  manner  in  which  happily  for  the 
public  peace  it  was  conducted.  All  these  proceedings  naturally 
became  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Executive,  especially  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  was  freely  criticised  in  the 
debates.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  shortly  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  Reform  League  Meeting,  Mr.  Bright  asserted  with  great 
energy  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  the  intended  demonstration. 
He  contended  that  it  was  not  unlawful  for  the  people  to  enter  the 
park,  and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  if  they  were  numerous. 
Nor  was  it  unlawful  for  them  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice  and  for 
others  to  listen.  He  believed  that  Government  had  acted  illegally 
last  year,  and  he  trusted  that  similar  measures  would  not  again  be 
resorted  to.  The  question  of  Reform  was  exciting  great  interest 
out  of  doors,  and  the  objects  of  the  meeting  might  be  very  useful 
and  important.  Meetings  of  a  most  orderly  character  had  been 
held  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  monstrous  that  there 
could  not  be  a  similar  meeting  in  a  London  park,  without  hon. 
Members  coming  down  and  worrjdng  the  Home  Secretary  to  swear 
in  special  constables,  and  to  take  measures  as  if  London  were  about 
to  be  sacked.  He  deprecated  the  swearing-in  of  special  constables, 
which,  he  said,  would  set  class  against  class,  and  create  a  breach 
which  it  would  take  years  to  heal.  The  character  of  the  people 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  there  would  be  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  if  the  Government  did  not  needlessly  and  rashly 
interfere,  nothing  would  happen  of  which  the  English  people  need 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  ashamed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  said  the  Government  had  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  holding  of  public  meetings  for  political  purposes, 
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but  they  disputed  the  right  to  hold  them  in  the  royal  parks,  which 
were  maintained  for  the  general  enjoyment  and  recreation  of  the 
people.  The  holding  of  a  public  meeting  in  the  park  was  not  a 
criminal  act,  but  was  a  trespass  which  the  authorities  were  justified 
in  preventing.  He  regretted  that  the  Reform  League  had  not 
accepted  the  warning  given  to  them  by  the  Government,  but  if 
they  persisted  in  holding  their  meetings  in  Hyde-park  they  would 
be  solely  responsible  for  any  breach  of  the  peace  that  might  ensue. 
The  gates  of  the  parks  would  not  be  closed,  but  the  people  would 
have  free  access ;  and  he  hoped  their  good  sense  would  induce 
them  to  respect  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  a 
meeting. 

Mr.  Gladstone  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  assuming 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  House  for  any  step  the  Govern- 
ment might  take  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights,  and  the  duty 
of  supporting  the  authorities  in  maintaining  the  law.  Assem- 
blages of  people  for  the  discussion  and  manifestation  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  Parliamentary  Reform  had  no  doubt  exercised  a 
material  influence  upon  the  position  which  the  question  now  occu- 
pied; and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  people  had  been 
charged  with  being  indifferent  to  Reform.  There  was  no  reason 
for  imposing  unnecessary  restraint  upon  the  holding  of  public 
meetings,  but  that  must  be  qualified  by  considerations  as  to  time 
and  place.  He  gathered  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  parks  to  remain  open,  but  to  prohibit  the  hold- 
ing in  them  of  public  meetings  for  political  purposes.  He  would 
advise  the  people  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and 
to  respect  them  as  the  administrators  of  the  law,  reserving  to 
themselves  power  to  raise  the  question  of  right  hereafter  in  a  legal 
and  regular  manner. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sjdd  the  intention  of  the 
Government  was  not  to  close  the  parks.  He  did  not  admit,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the 
Government ;  and  if  a  civil  trespass  were  committed,  there  were 
various  modes  by  which  the  question  might  be  set  at  rest.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve 
the  public  peace. 

The  meeting  was  held  and  passed  off  very  quietly,  but  it  was 
considered  by  many  persons  that  the  Government  had  adopted  a 
vacillating  course,  and  had  compromised  their  own  dignity  and 
the  prestige  of  the  law  by  first  prohibiting  the  meeting  which  was 
afterwards  suffered  to  take  place.  The  chief  part  of  this  censure 
fell  on  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  though  his  inten- 
tions were  admitted  to  be  excellent,  t<ras  thought  to  have  been 
deficient  in  that  energy  and  firmness  which  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position  demanded.  The  feeling  on  this  point  was  so  general 
as  to  induce  that  gentleman  to  resign  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office, 
although  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  These 
occurrences  were  brought  under  notice  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
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few  days  after  the  meeting  took  place  by  Earl  Cowper,  who, 
having  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  notice  issued  by  the  Home 
OflBce,  censured  the  course  taken  by  the  authorities,  as  inflicting 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  respect  for  the  law  and  its  administrators, 
while  he  alleged  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  conduct  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  explained  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Government  had  acted.  So  far  as  the  Home  Secretary  was 
concerned,  he  was  anxious  to  relieve  his  right  hon.  friend  from 
the  blame  which  in  some  quarters  had  been  cast  upon  him,  and  he 
added  that  owing  to  the  onerous  nature  of  the  duties  which  had 
devolved  on  Mr.  Walpole,  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  which  he  (Lord  Derby)  had  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Queen.  As  to  the  law 
regulating  the  use  of  the  parks,  in  July  last  the  then  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  persons  entering  the 
parks,  and  holding  meetings  there  for  public  discussions  would 
be  acting  as  trespassers,  and  that  the  authorities  would  have  a 
right  to  expel  them,  but  that  each  individual  case  of  trespass  must 
be  dealt  with  separately.  The  Reform  League  having  announced 
their  intention  to  try  the  question  of  legal  right  judicially,  the 
Government  abstained  from  introducing  a  Bill  on  the  subject  last 
year.  After  justifying  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  late  demonstration  in  Hyde-park,  the  noble  earl 
said  it  was  intended  to  take  legal  steps  against  one  or  more  of  the 
Council  of  the  League,  on  whom  the  Government  prohibition  had 
been  served,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  question.  Moreover,  a 
Bill  now  stood  for  Second  Reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
object  of  which  was  not  to  confer  any  rights  upon  the  Crown,  but 
simply  to  give  it  power  to  enforce  the  rights  it  now  possessed. 
The  noble  earl  also  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  course  of  the 
Government  had  been  vacillating  and  uncertain.  It  was  the  only 
one  open  to  them ;  and  although  it  might  have  subjected  them  to 
some  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  yet  he  claimed  credit 
for  the  moderation  and  forbearance  which  had  been  displayed. 

Earl  Russell  held  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  had  exposed 
the  dignity  of  theCrown  to  unparalleled  contempt.  Of  Mr.  Walpole's 
abilities  he  entertained  a  very  high  opinion ;  but  under  all  the  cir- 
ciimstances,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  whole  Government  were 
responsible  for  the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  late  meeting, 
he  was  glad  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  resigned.  What 
the  Government  ought  to  have  done  was  to  have  dealt  frankly 
with  the  people  by  informing  them  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
law  on  the  subject.  In  his  opinion  the  meetings  in  the  parks 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people,  and  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  proceed  with  their  Bill. 

The  Ministers,  however,  considered  it  their  duty  to  persevere  in 
their  attempt  to  obtain  a  legislative  declaration  of  the  illegality 
of  asing  the  parks  for  the  purposes  of  political  discussion  ;  and 
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Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Walpole  at  the 
Home  Office,  showed  considerable  energy  in  pressing  forward  the 
Bill  brought  in  with  this  object.  On  moving  the  Second  Reading 
he  stated  the  provisions  of  the  intended  measure,  which  proposed 
to  enact  that  the  same  protection  should  be  given  to  the  royal  parks 
in  London  that  was  now  extended  to  similar  places  in  the  provinces, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  used  for  political  or  religious  purposes ; 
that  to  hold  any  meeting  in  them  without  the  permission  of 
the  Crown  should  be  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  with  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  Works  should  lay 
down  bye-laws,  the  breach  of  which  would  be  visited  by  a  small 
pecuniary  fine. 

Mr.  Neate  opposed  the  Bill  as  being  inadequate.  He  denied 
the  right  of  holding  large  public  meetings  in  the  parks,  and  said 
that  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  permission  of  legally-con- 
stituted authorities. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  opposed  the  Bill  as  being  an  attempt,  by  a 
side  wind,  to  create  a  new  statutable  offence,  and  to  give  the 
Crown  a  different  tenure  of  the  parks  from  that  which  it  had 
hitherto  possessed.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Newdegate  supported  the  Bill,  but  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  prohibit  all  such  public  meetings  within  three  miles  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

After  a  somewhat  warm  discussion  the  Second  Reading  was 
carried  by  181  against  64.  On  coming  into  Committee,  however, 
the  Bill  encountered  a  determined  opposition  from  many  members 
on  the  Liberal  side,  who  exerted  the  means  usually  adopted  by 
determined  minorities  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  measure.  An 
Amendment  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time  was  moved  by  Mr..  Locke,  and  after  much  con- 
tention rejected  by  133  to  88.  Further  discussions  served  only 
to  develope  new  elements  of  opposition.  Though  the  Government 
obtained  considerable  majorities  in  each  division,  their  opponents, 
fighting  with  time  on  their  side  as  the  termination  of  the  Session 
approached  and  the  pressure  of  other  business  made  each  day  im- 
portant, possessed  an  advantage  which  they  turned  to  full  account. 
At  length,  finding  all  efforts  to  carry  his  measure  through  its 
stages  unavailing,  Mr.  G.  Hardy  was  compelled  to  yield  to  necessity 
and  withdrew  the  Bill. 

The  Reform  Bill  having  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  15th 
of  August,  and  the  other  business  of  the  Session  having,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  time  had  come  for 
relieving  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  arduous  duties 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  and  on  the  21st  August  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  by  Commission,  the  Commissioners  bein^  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Richmond,  and  the 
Earls  of  Bradford  and  Devon. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  following  Royal  Speech : — 
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"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  release  you  from  the  labours  of  a 
long  and  more  than  usually  eventful  Session,  and  to  offer  you  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  successfal  diligence  with  which  you  have 
applied  yourselves  to  your  parliamentary  duties. 

"My  relations  with  foreign  countries  continue  on  a  friendly 
footing. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  great  fears  were 
entertained  that  differences  which  had  arisen  between  France  and 
Prussia  might  have  led  to  a  war  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  ultimate  result.  Happily  the  advice  tendered  by  my 
Government  and  by  those  of  the  other  neutral  States,  aided  by 
the  moderation  of  the  two  powers  chiefly  interested,  sufficed  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity ;  and  I  trust  that  no  ground  at 
present  exists  for  apprehending  any  disturbance  of  the  general 
peace. 

"The  communications  which  I  have  made  to  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Abyssinia,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
British  subjects  whom  he  detains  in  his  dominions,  have,  I  regret 
to  say,  thus  far  proved  ineffectual.  I  have,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  address  to  him  a  peremptory  demand  for  their  imme- 
diate liberation,  and  to  take  measures  for  supporting  that  demand, 
should  it  ultimately  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  force. 

**  The  treasonable  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  to  which  I  have  before 
called  your  attention,  broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  in  a  futile  attempt  at  insurrection.  That  it  was  suppressed 
almost  without  bloodshed,  is  due  not  more  to  the  disciplined  valour 
of  my  troops,  and  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  police,  than  to 
the  general  loyalty  of  the  population  and  the  absence  of  any  token 
of  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  on  the  part  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  my  subjects.  I  rejoice  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
was  vindicated  without  imposing  on  me  the  painful  necessity  of 
sacrificing  a  single  life. 

"The  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  certain  local  exemptions  from 
taxation  enabled  me  to  avail  myself  of  a  liberal  concession  made, 
in  anticipation,  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whereby  several 
taxes  were  removed  which  pressed  heavily  upon  British  shipping. 

"  I  have  concluded  a  postal  convention  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  whereby  the  rate  of  postage  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  diminished  by  one-half,  and  further  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  increasing  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
the  continent  of  North  America. 

"  The  Act  for  the  Union  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
is  the  final  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  long  contemplated,  where- 
by those  Colonies,  now  combined  in  one  dominion,  may  be  expected 
not  only  to  gain  additional  strength  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
against  external  aggression,  but  may  be  united  among  themselves 
by  fresh  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and   attached   to  the  mother 
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country  by  the  only  bonds  which  can  effectually  secure  such 
important  dependencies — those  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  attach- 
ment to  British  connexion. 


Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 

I  thank  you  for  the  liberal  supplies  which  you  have  voted  for 
the  public  service. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving  my  assent  to  a  Bill  for 
Amending  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  extensive  and  liberal  measure  which  you 
have  passed  may  effect  a  durable  settlement  of  a  question  which 
has  long  engaged  public  attention ;  and  that  the  large  number  of 
my  subjects  who  will  be  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  may,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thereby 
devolved  upon  them,  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence 
which  Parliament  has  reposed  in  them. 

**  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  the  lengthened  consideration 
which  you  have  necessarily  given  to  this  important  question  has 
not  prevented  your  entering  on  many  subjects  to  which  your 
attention  was  directed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and 
particularly  to  such  as  have  immediate  reference  to  the  well-being 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

"  I  have  had  especial  pleasure  in  giving  my  assent  to  Bills  for 
extending  to  various  trades,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been 
found  necessary,  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  success  of 
which  has  proved  the  possibility  of  combining  effectual  protection 
to  the  labour  of  women  and  children  with  a  due  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  trades  immediately  concerned. 

"  I  confidently  anticipate  from  the  operation  of  the  present  Acts 
the  same  improvement  in  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  condition 
of  the  working  classes  which  has  been  found  to  accompany  the 
application  of  the  Acts  to  those  trades  to  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  confined. 

"  The  restraints  alleged  to  be  imposed  on  workmen  and  their 
employers  by  Trades'  Unions  and  other  associations  appeared  to  me 
to  call  for  inquiry ;  and  the  revelations  derived  from  the  examina- 
tions before  the  Commission,  to  which  you  gave  your  legislative 
sanction,  have  disclosed  a  state  of  things  which  will  demand  your 
most  earnest  attention. 

"  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  generally  has  con- 
ferred great  benefit  on  the  community,  and  especially  on  the  poor 
themselves,  requires  constant  supervision;  and  I  have  readily 
assented  to  a  Bill  which,  applied  to  the  Metropolis  alone,  will  tend 
to  equalize  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  improve  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor,  whose  condition  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  your 
well-considered  legislation. 

'^  The  Bill  for  the  Begulation  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  contains 
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imiMrtaiit  provisions  calculated  to  add  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  those  engaged  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

**  These  and  other  valuable  amendments  of  the  law  have  been 
the  result  of  your  labours  during  the  present  Session;  and  in 
returning  to  your  homes  you  will  carry  with  you  the  gratifying 
consciousness  that  your  time  and  pains  have  not  been  misapplied, 
and  that  they  have  resulted  in  a  series  of  measures  which  1  hope, 
and  earnestly  pray,  may  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  my  people.'* 

The  Commission  authorizing  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  pro- 
rogue Parliament  having  been  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
accordance  with  its  terms,  declared  Parliament  prorogued  to 
Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  November  next.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons accordingly  left  the  bar,  and  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
retired. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Parliament  again  snmmoned  to  meet  in  the  Autumn,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the 
AbTssinian  Expedition— Her  Majesty^s  Speech  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
Debates  on  the  Address  in  both  Houses — The  Campaign  in  Abyssinia*  the  recent 
Transactions  in  Italy,  and  the  Fenian  Insurrection  form  the  leading  topics  of  debate 
— ^The  Address  is  agreed  to  nem.  con,  in  both  Houses — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moves  a  Vote  of  Credit  of  £2,000,000,  for  the  service  of  the  Expedition — 
A  general  discussion  takes  place  on  the  Causes  and  Policy  of  the  War— Mr.  Lowe, 
Mr.  Horsman,  and  other  Members  take  exception  to  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Ministers — Lord  Stanley  defends  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  policy  of 
the  Expedition  in  an  elaborate  speech — After  a  long  and  animated  discussion  the 
Vote  is  agreed  to — Financial  provisions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War — In  the 
absence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  illness,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  makes  a  Statement  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
— Proposes  to  increase  the  Income  Tax,  by  one  penny,  for  the  year,  and  provide  for 
the  remaining  Expenditure  out  of  the  Balances  in  the  Exchequer— Debate  on  these 
Propositions— Mr.  Gladstone  expresses  his  approval  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
(Government — The  Resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Hunt  is  agreed  to — Motion  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  for  charging  the  Pay  of  the  Indian 
Troops  and  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Expedition  upon  the  Revenues  of  India — 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  Col.  Sykes  oppose  the  Resolution,  which  is  supported  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Cranbome— It  is  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  198  to  23 — Debates  on  the  same  question  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  defence  of  the  Expedition  and  the  conduct  of  the 
(Government — The  Earl  of  EUenborough  questions  the  policy  of  the  War,  and 
anticipates  difficulties — Earl  Russell  cordially  supports  the  Government  in  under- 
taking the  Expedition— The  Motion  is  agreed  to  without  division — TJie  Italian 
question  and  proposed  Congress  of  European  Powers — Lord  Stanley  states  the 
views  taken  by  the  Queen's  Government  as  to  the  Congress,  and  the  answer  given 
by  himself  to  the  invitation  of  the  French  Emperor  — Statement  by  Lord  Derby  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  subject-:' National  Education —Ilarl  Russell  moves 
a  series  of  Resolutions  upon  the  Principles  on  which  Education  should  be  promoted 
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by  the  State— Answer  of  the  Dake  of  Marlborough  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
— The  two  Houses  are  adjourned  till  the  13th  February — Review  of  the  Hbtory  of 
the  Year  in  its  Political,  Financial,  and  Commercial  Aspects — Conclusion. 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  no 
expectation  was  entertained  that  an  occasion  would  arise  for  ag^ia 
summoning  the  Legislature  to  meet  before  the  usual  time  in  the 
following  year.  It  is  true  that  the  Queen,  in  the  Speech  delivered 
at  the  Prorogation,  had  spoken  of  hostile  measures  against  the 
sovereign  of  Abyssinia  as  a  possible  occurrence ;  but  even  should 
this  extremity  be  found  inevitable,  it  was  not  supposed  that  war 
would  be  commenced  so  speedily  as  to  make  the  aid  and  advice  of 
Parliament  necessary  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  some  surprise  that  the  public  learned  that  an  Autumnal 
Session  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Government,  in  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  carrying  into  immediate  effect  the  resolution 
which  King  Theodore's  persistent  refusal  to  give  up  his  captives  had 
compelled  them  to  adopt,  of  enforcing  their  demand  by  a  resort  to 
arms.  Although  the  proposed  expedition  to  Abyssinia  was  in  fact 
the  only  question  on  which  it  was  necessary  at  this  time  to  consult 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  deemed  it  the  best  course  to  make  the 
present  meeting  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Session,  though 
it  involved  a  somewhat  premature  statement  of  their  plans  and 
intentions  in  the  opening  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  two  Houses  were  summoned  to 
meet,  and  on  that  day  the  Session  of  1867-8  was  opened  by  Com- 
mission, and  the  following  Koyal  Message  was  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  the  throne : — 


if 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

In  again  applying  to  you  for  your  advice  and  assistance, 
I  regret  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  your  attendance 
at  an  unusual,  and  probably,  to  many  of  you,  an  inconvenient  season. 

"  The  Sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  in  violation  of  all  international 
law,  continues  to  hold  in  captivity  several  of  my  subjects,  some  of 
whom  have  been  specially  accredited  to  him  by  myself;  and  his 
persistent  disregard  of  friendly  representations  has  left  me  no 
alternative  but  that  of  making  a  peremptory  demand  for  the 
liberation  of  my  subjects,  and  supporting  it  by  an  adequate  force. 

"  I  have  accordingly  directed  an  Expedition  to  be  sent  for  that 
purpose  alone ;  and  I  confidently  rely  upon  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  my  Parliament  in  my  endeavour  at  once  to  relieve 
their  countrymen  from  an  unjust  imprisonment,  and  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  my  Crown. 

"  I  have  directed  that  papers  on  the  subject  shall  be  forthwith 
laid  before  you. 

"  I  receive  from  all  foreign  Powers  assurances  of  their  friendly 
feelings,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace  of  Europe. 

"A  band  of  Italian  volunteers,  without  authority  from  their 
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own  Sovereign,  having  invaded  the  Papal  territory,  and  threatened 
Rome  itself,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  protection  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  his  dominions ;  that  object  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  volunteer  force  having  relieved 
the  Papal  territory  from  the  danger  of  external  invasion,  I  trust 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  find  himself  enabled,  by  an  early 
withdrawal  of  his  troops,  to  remove  any  possible  ground  of  mis- 
understanding between  his  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the 
King  of  Italy. 

"The  treasonable  conspiracy  commonly  known  as  Fenianism, 
baffled  and  repressed  in  Ireland,  has  assumed  in  England  the  form 
of  organized  violence  and  assassination.  These  outrages  require 
to  be  rigorously  put  down;  and  I  rely  for  their  effectual  sup- 
pression upon  the  firm  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  great  mass  of  my  subjects. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"The  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  you.  They  will 
be  framed  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  to  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen : 

As  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  Session, 
Bills  will  be  laid  before  you  for  amending  the  Representation  of 
the  People  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  boundaries  of  existing  boroughs, 
as  well  as  of  the  proposed  divisions  of  counties  and  newly  enfran- 
chised boroughs,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  their  in- 
quiries, and  no  time  will  be  lost,  after  the  receipt  of  their  Report, 
in  laying  before  you  their  recommendations  for  your  consideration 
and  decision. 

"A  Bill  will  also  be  presented  to  you  for  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  Bribery  and  Corruption  at  Elections. 

"  The  Public  Schools  Bill,  which  has  already  been  more  than 
once  submitted  to  Parliament,  will  again  be  laid  before  you. 

ITie  general  question  of  the  Education  of  the  People  requires 
your  most  serious  attention,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  approach 
the  subject  with  a  full  appreciation  both  of  its  vital  importance 
and  its  acknowledged  difficulty. 

"Measures  will  be  submitted  to  you  during  the  present  Session 
for  amending  and  consolidating  the  various  Acts  relating  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine. 

"The  exemption  which  the  country  has  now  for  some  time 
enjoyed  from  the  Cattle  Plague  affords  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  considering  such  permanent  enactments  as  may  relieve  the 
home  trade  from  vexatious  restrictions,  and  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion, under  due  regulation,  of  foreign  cattle  for  home  consumption. 
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^'Measures  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  which  have  been 
deferred,  under  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  business,  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

"  Other  questions  apparently  calling  for  legislative  action  have 
been  referred  to  Commissioners,  whose  Reports,  as  they  shall  be 
received,  shall,  without  delay,  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

"  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  all  your  deliberations  may  be  so 
guided  as  to  conduce  to  the  general  contentment  and  happiness  of 
my  people." 

The  Address  in  reply  to  the  Royal  Speech  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Brownlow,  who  observed  that  the  subject 
first  in  order  and  importance  was  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  He 
stated  the  ramifications  of  the  Abyssinian  question,  and  pointed 
out  the  inconsistent  and  evasive  conduct  of  King  Theodore  in  his 
various  communications  with  Mr.  Rassam,  and  subsequently  with 
Colonel  Merewether,  which  ultimately  led  to  Lord  Stanley  writing 
a  letter  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  if  the  prisoners  were  not 
liberated  within  three  months  he  would  forfeit  Her  Majesty's  friend- 
ship. It  would  thus  be  seen  that  the  Government  had  no  desire 
to  bring  on  a  war  with  unnecessary  rapidity,  and  had  exhausted 
every  peaceful  means  to  procure  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  But 
these  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and  it  at  length  became  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  country  by  force.  The  Government 
accordingly  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
active  measures,  trusting  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Parliament  for 
the  course  they  had  pursued. 

Lord  Hylton,  in  seconding  the  Address,  pointed  out  the  consti- 
tutional necessity  of  Parliament  being  called  together,  as  by  the 
Act  of  1858  its  sanction  was  necessary  to  the  employment  of 
Indian  troops  in  military  operations  out  of  India.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  regret  if  any  thing  were  neglected  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  Expedition,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  country  was  to  afford  to  Her  Majesty 
every  possible  assistance  and  aid. 

Lord  Russell  said  that  war  with  Abyssinia  being  thought 
necessary,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling 
Parliament  together ;  his  only  doubt  on  the  subject  was  whether 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  summoned  at  a  rather  earlier  period. 
But  there  were  two  questions  to  be  considered ;  first,  ought  the 
conduct  of  King  Theodore  to  be  regarded  as  a  casfts  belli ;  and, 
second,  was  it  expedient  to  make  a  large  military  expedition  the 
means  of  recovering  the  prisoners.  He  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  Government  should  not  consider  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Abyssinia  to  their  fellow-subjects,  according  to  every 
principle  of  international  law,  to  be  a  cause  of  war.  But  as  to  the 
second  question,  if  he  felt  any  doubts,  they  had  been  suggested  by 
Lord  Stanley  himself,  who  had  stated  a  great  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  Expedition.  Having  no  mterest  of  their  own  to 
serve^  the  Government  were^  no  doubt,  correct  in  the  coarse  they 
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had  taken,  but  he  should  suspend  his  judgment  until  he  knew 
more  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  acted.  He  was  glad  to 
observe  in  the  Speech  that  the  Expedition  was  for  the  recovery  of 
the  prisoners,  and  *'  for  that  alone/'  Lord  Russell  then  adverted  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  Speech,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  that  no 
apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  Government  of  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  the  events  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  he  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Convention  of  September 
which  he  thought  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  complications — namely, 
the  article  giving  the  Pope  power  to  raise  foreign  troops.  Serious 
difficulties  might  arise  from  this  provision,  and  he  considered  all 
these  interventions  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Europe  and  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed.  With  regard  to  Fenianism,  he  thought 
very  culpable  negligence  was  shown  in  Manchester  in  not  properly 
guarding  the  State  prisoners,  and  it  behoved  the  Government  to 
see  that  there  was  no  laxity  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Lord  Russell  then  made  some  observations  upon  the  forthcoming 
Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  offered  some  criticisms 
on  the  speeches  made  by  Lord  Derby  on  the  subject,  remarking 
that  it  would  be  much  better  he  should  show  that  his  measures 
were  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  public  benefit  rather  than  that 
he  should  merely  inform  them  that  he  was  about  to  take  two 
further  leaps  in  the  dark. 

Lord  Hardwicke  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  expedition 
against  Abyssinia  was  necessary  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  nation.  Lord  Lyveden  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  misfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  this  country.  He 
thought  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  policy  of  this  step 
would  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  before 
any  money  was  voted,  the  limits  of  the  operations  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  ought  to  be  distinctly  defined. 

Lord  Carnarvon  dwelt  strongly  on  the  many  difficulties  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  and 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  such  a  campaign  as  the  country  had 
embarked  in  was  the  sole  alternative  that  presented  itself.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  tact  and  ability  of  Mr.  Rassam  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wild  races,  but  thought  he  did  wrong  in  accepting  money 
from  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  as  it  placed  him  in  a  false  position,  as 
the  accredited  envoy  of  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Flad  also  was  an 
excelltot  man,  but  was  not  the  person  to  be  entrusted  with  a  grave 
and  delicate  mission.  There  was  nothing,  however,  now  left  to  be 
done  but  to  go  on  as  vigorously  as  they  could  with  the  war  which 
had  been  commenced. 

Lord  Houghton,  referring  to  the  relations  existing  between 
France  and  Italy,  said  he  could  have  wished  that  the  words  in  the 
Speech  with  regard  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
had  been  omitted,  because  they  assumed  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
solution  of  the  Italian  question.     With  respect  to  a  Conference  of 
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the  European  Powers,  he  hoped  that  before  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment disposed  of  that  matter,  whenever  it  should  be  referred  to 
them,  they  would  seriously  consider  that  the  Papal  question  was 
territorial  as  well  as  religious. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  unanimity  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  The  noble  lord  entered 
into  details  respecting  the  negotiations  with  King  Theodore  and  the 
failure  of  the  efforts  to  release  the  prisoners,  and  said  that  although 
the  object  of  the  Expedition  had  already  been  stated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  emphatically  declare  that  it  was  the  firm  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  nothing  further  than  the  release 
of  the  prisoners  should  be  attempted  by  the  expeditionary  force, 
and  that  if  that  object  were  accomplished  the  force  would  at  once 
retire  from  Abyssinia.  In  reference  to  the  relations  between 
France  and  Italy,  Lord  Derby  said  he  was  happy  to  find  in  the 
Speech  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  His  Majesty's  views 
upon  the  question  entirely  coincided  with  the  hopes  which  nad  been 
expressed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  With  respect  to  the 
convention  between  France  and  Italy,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  whatever.  Those 
countries  alone  were  concerned  with  it;  nor  would  the  Govern- 
ment intimate  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  French  expedition 
to  Rome,  though  it  was  open  to  them  to  express  a  hope  that  all 
chance  of  a  misunderstanding  between  those  countries  might  be 
prevented  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  troops.  The  English 
Government  had  been  invited  to  a  Conference  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, but  that  invitation  had  neither  been  accepted  nor  declined, 
though  the  Government  would  be  happy  to  relieve  the  Emperor 
from  a  difficulty,  in  return  for  the  cordial  friendship  and  goodwill 
he  had  always  exhibited  towards  this  country.  With  regard  to 
the  Fenian  conspiracy,  he  regretted  that  Lord  Russell  should  have 
cast  some  imputation  on  the  Government  and  local  authorities  for 
what  he  considered  remissness,  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  such  an  imputation.  He  protested  against  the 
dastardly  outrages  of  the  Fenians  being  classed  in  the  category  of 
political  offences. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  proceedings  were  marked  by  the 
same  unanimity  and  absence  of  party  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the 
expedition  to  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  H.  Dyke,  in  moving  the  Address,  referred  to  the  necessity 
which  had  compelled  the  sending  of  the  expedition,  and  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  hopes  expressed  in  the  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  Fenian 
outrages.  He  expected  both  sides  of  the  House  to  join  in  effecting 
a  complete  settlement  of  the  Reform  question,  and  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  promised  measures  respecting  Education,  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  the  Cattle  Plague. 

Colonel  Hogg  seconded  the  Address,  passing  in  review  the 
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various  topics  embraced  in  the  Royal  Message,  and  expressing  his 
confidence  in  the  propriety  of  the  preparations  made  for  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  next  addressed  the  House.  Referring  at  the 
outset  of  his  speech  to  the  painful  circmnstances  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  placed  (Mrs.  Disraeli  being  at  that 
time  in  a  precarious  state  from  dangerous  illness),  he  said  that  lie 
had  intended  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  statements  made  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  during  the  Recess,  but  in  the  position  in 
which  Mr..  Disraeli  was  now  placed,  entitling  him  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  House,  he  should  refrain  from  touching  on  the  subject. 
Proceeding  to  the  subject  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  he  advised 
the  House  not  to  enter  into  that  question  at  present.  For  all  that 
had  happened  hitherto  the  Executive  alone  was  responsible,  since 
Parliament  was  uncommitted  in  any  way  to  the  Expedition,  and 
was  free  to  exercise  its  judgment  upon  it.  Admitting  that  as 
between  our  Government  and  the  King  of  Abyssinia  there  was  a 
clear  cctsus  belli,  he  warned  the  Government  that  the  House  would 
require  to  be  convinced  that  the  objects  of  the  Expedition  were 
attainable,  that  a  war  could  be  carried  on  with  an  enemy  who 
might  choose  to  fight  rather  than  fly,  how  it  was  to  be  carried  to 
an  issue,  and  what  were  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Expedition ;  and 
would  insist  on  a  distinct  disclaimer,  not  only  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, but  of  all  desire  to  contract  new  political  responsibiUties. 
With  regard  to  the  means  of  meeting  the  expenses,  Mr.  Gladstone 
urged  the  Government  to  confide  in  the  courage  of  Parliament,  and 
not  to  make  them  an  addition  to  the  debt  of  the  country.  He  touched 
next  on  the  Italian  and  Fenian  paragraphs  in  the  Speech,  con- 
curring in  the  hopes  there  expressed  of  the  speedy  termination  of 
the  Italian  difficulty  and  of  the  suppression  of  the  Fenian  outrages; 
and  he  took  upon  himself,  amid  loud  cheers,  to  assure  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  firm  administration  of  the  law.  Her  Majesty 
would  be  supported  by  all  loyal  subjects  and  by  Parliament.  The 
credit  of  Parliament  was  now  involved  in  completing  the  settle- 
ment of  Reform,  and  he  regretted  that  Government  had  not  seen 
their  way  to  deal  with  the  Irish  land  question.  He  hoped  that 
the  rumour  was  not  true  which  assigned  to  the  Irish  Church 
Commission  the  function  of  drawing  up  plans  for  its  re-organiza- 
tion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  showed  much  emotion, 
thanked  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  House  for  its  kind  sympathy  with 
his  domestic  distress,  and,  acknowledging  the  complete  fairness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  admitted  to  the  full  that  the  House  was 
quite  unpledged  to  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  was  free  to  pass 
any  judgment  upon  it  which  seemed  fit  after  a  debate.  It  was  not 
because  the  Irish  land  question  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Speech 
that,  therefore,  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  deal  with  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  hoped,  if  time  would  allow,  to  introduce  a  Bill 
on  the  subject;  and  with  reference  to  the  Irish  Church  Commission 
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it  should  be  laid  on  the  table  that  day,  and  Government  were  now 
giving  much  time  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Horsman  asked  Lord  Stanley  to  explain  the  character  of 
the  invitations  sent  out  by  France  for  a  Congress  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  and  what  answer  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  to 
it,  denying  altogether  that  it  was  a  matter  to  be  settled  between 
France  and  Italy ;  for  the  Emperor  himself,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Chambers,  had  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  European  interest, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  settle  a  comprehensive  basis  for  nego- 
ciations  before  the  Congress  met ;  he  then  entered  into  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  situation  in  Italy,  and  urged  Lord  Stanley  to  accept 
the  invitation,  on  conditions  which  he  specified,  and  which,  he 
maintained,  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

Lord  Stanley,  while  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion 
of  the  Italian  question  at  present,  professed  his  readiness  to 
tell  the  House  all  that  the  Government  had  done  in  reference  to 
the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  invitation  to  a  Conference.  Not 
being  bound  by  treaty  obligation  to  pronounce  any  formal  opinion 
on  the.  occupation,  the  Government  had  refrained  from  any  such 
act,  though  he  had  expressed  to  the  French  Government  his  belief 
that  it  would  produce  a  very  unfavourable  impression  in  this 
country.  But  in  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  French  Government  our  good  offices 
had  been  asked  by  Italy  and  had  been  accepted.  To  the  invitation 
to  a  Conference  addressed  to  us  by  the  French  Government  be  had 
answered  that  the  Government  saw  little  chance  of  any  satisfactory 
result  following  the  Conference,  unless  some  definite  plan  of  settle- 
ment were  proposed  beforehand,  and  unless  it  could  be  ascertained 
from  previous  negociations  that  the  plan  would  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  acceptance.  Sorry  though  he  might  be  to  lose  a  chance 
of  removing  this  cause  of  disagreement,  to  go  into  a  Conference 
without  some  such  previous  understanding  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  time. 

Sir  G.  Bowyer  took  exception  to  parts  of  Mr.  Horsman's  resume 
of  the  Italian  question,  maintaining  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  master  of  the  situation ;  that  if  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
embarrassed,  it  was  owing  to  his  own  duplicity ;  that  events 
had  shown  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people  with  the 
Papal  rule ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  such  a  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, protected  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  would  lead  to  a  rebellion  in 
Southern  Italy  and  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Mr.  Newdegate  expressed  his  complete  satisfaction  with  Lord 
Stanley's  decision  to  have  nothing  to  do  with. the  Roman  question. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor,  on  the  contrary,  said  he  felt  deeply  grieved  by 
our  abnegation  of  international  duties,  denouncing  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  France  as  an  act  of  brigandage,  and  maintaining  in 
opposition  to  Sir  George  Bowyer,  that  the  Roman  people  were  only 
prevented  from  expelling  the  Papal  Government  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops. 
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Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  asked  those  who  complained  of  our 
non-interference  in  Italy,  to  point  out  how  we  could  have  prevented 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  French  troops.  We  were  not  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  we  could  not  have  sent  out  an  expeditionary 
force  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  French  and  the  Papal  armies. 

After  some  further  observations  from  various  Members,  the 
Address  was  agreed  to. 

The  first  important  business  of  the  Session  was  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  pecuniary  grant  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  \  and  the  proposition 
made  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose  naturally  brought  under 
discussion  the  polity  of  that  step,  and  the  measures  by  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  moved  a  vote  of  credit  of  2,000,000/. 
for  the  object  in  question.  Commencing  with  a  rapid  review  of  the 
transactions  which  had  rendered  the  Expedition  necessary,  the  deten- 
tion of  Consul  Cameron,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Rassam  ending  in  his 
detention,  the  failure  of  Mr.  Flad's  mission,  and  the  ultimatum  ad- 
dressed to  King  Theodore,  down  to  Lord  Stanley's  speech  in  Jidy, 
1867,  when  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  captives  by  force  was 
first  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
the  Government  at  that  time,  though  with  great  reluctance,  had 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  an  Expedition,  and  had  begun  to 
make  preparations ;  and  he  denied  that  on  that  occasion  Lord 
Stanley  had  led  the  House  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no 
war.  On  the  contrary,  he  undertook  to  show  that  Lord  Stanley 
had  distinctly  announced  an  expedition,  and  had  courted  the 
responsibility  for  it.  The  Government  just  then  was  making 
inquiries,  was  expecting  important  information  daily,  and  had  not 
yet  received  King  Theodore's  answer  to  the  ultimatum,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make  up  their  minds ;  but  they  were 
very  anxious  to  be  in  such  a  position  of  preparation  as  to  be  able  to 
operate  this  year.  Almost  simultaneously,  immediately  after  Lord 
Stanley's  speech,  the  Governor  of  Bombay  informed  the  Home 
Government  that  he  could  have  all  ready  for  the  Expedition  this 
year,  and  Colonel  Merewether  reported  that  our  ultimatunhhsid  been 
rejected  by  King  Theodore,  whereupon  the  Governnrent  came 
to  a  reluctant  decision  that  as  measures  of  conciliation  and  mag- 
nanimity had  failed,  it  was  their  duty  to  resort  to  force  for  the 
recovery  of  the  captives.  Having  come  to  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Disraeli  went  on  to  show  how  the  Government  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Expedition,  warmly  praising 
the  energy  and  economical  zeal  of  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay ;  and  stating  that  up  to  this  time  no  moneys 
had  been  spent  which  had  not  been  voted  by  Parliament ;  but  that 
it  became  necessary  now  that  Parliament  should  provide  funds. 

>  An  account  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  will  appear  in  the  Foreign  History  ot 
oar  next  volume. 
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Assuming  that  its  object  would  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the 
h^thy  season,  the  end  of  April,  according  to  a  rough,  but  careful 
and  confident  estimate,  the  expedition  would  cost  3,500,000/.,  to 
which  must  be  added  300,000/.  if  it  were  necessary  to  replace 
in  India  the  Indian  troops  now  employed  in  Abyssinia, — say, 
4,000,000/.  in  all.  Only  2,000,000/.  was  asked  for  now,  because 
only  that  sum  could  be  spent  within  this  financial  year,  and  also 
because  if  luckily  King  Theodore  should  surrender  the  captives 
without  an  actual  war,  2,000,000/.  would  about  represent  the  cost 
of  placing  Sir  E.  Napier's  force  in  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Lowe,  passing  over  altogether  the  historical  causes  of  the 
quarrel,  charged  the  Government  with  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  in  commencing  this  war  without  notice  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  maintained  that,  although  they  had  led  the  House  of 
Commons  to  believe  that  nothing  would  be  done  against  King 
Theodore  without  its  knowledge,  they  were  all  the  time  pushing 
on  preparations,  and  gave  no  notice  of  their  resolution  until  the  last 
day  of  the  Session.  He  canvassed  minutely  Lord  Stanley's  speech 
of  July  25,  1867,  insisting  that  it  amounted  to  a  pledge  that  no 
steps  shoidd  be  taken  to  commit  Parliament  to  an  Expedition  imtil 
the  information  (which  he  was  then  seeking  for)  had  been  laid 
before  them  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  feasibiUty ;  but  now  it 
turned  out  that  the  only  information  he  was  waiting  for  was  Mr. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald's  assurance  that  the  Expedition  could  be  com- 
menced this  year,  and  King  Theodore's  rejection  of  our  ultimatum ; 
and  that  the  Government  had  irrevocably  made  up  its  mind  at 
that  very  moment  to  employ  force.  Another  charge  which  Mr. 
Lowe  made  against  the  Government  was  that  they  had  violated 
the  55th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1858,  by  charging  on  the  Indian 
revenues  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  troops  employed  in  the 
Expedition,  and  he  insisted  that  they  had  broken  the  pledge  Lord 
Stanley  had  given  that  it  should  not  be  imdertaken  without  careful 
inquiry, — enforcing  his  argument  by  a  careful  comparison  of  dates 
and  many  quotations  from  the  Blue  Book.  Admitting  that  it  was 
impossible  now  to  refuse  to  vote  the  money,  he  asked  for  further 
information  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  Expedition,  dwelling 
forcibly  (m  the  supposed  difficulties  of  climate  and  country.  What 
routes,  for  instance,  he  asked,  were  to  be  taken  ?  Was  the  expedi- 
tion sent  on  the  idea  that  Theodore  had  possession  of  the  captives, 
and  how,  when  we  had  got  into  the  country,  were  we  to  get  out  ? 

Lord  Stanley  defended  in  an  elaborate  speech  the  policy  of  the 
Expedition  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  it, 
commencing  with  an  emphatic  declaration  that  it  was  a  disagree- 
able duty,  which  no  Government  would  have  imdertaken  except 
under  the  strongest  conviction  that  it  was  forced  on  them  in  honour 
and  in  justice  to  the  public  servants.  Passing  lightly  over  the 
original  policy  of  entering  into  diplomatic  relations  with  semi- 
barbarous  potentates,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  detention  of 
Consul  Cameron,  Lord  Stanley  ai^wered  various  objections  to  the 
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Expedition,  replying  to  those  who  asserted  that  Consul  Cameron's 
conduct  justified  his  detention,  that  at  any  rate  Mr.  Bassam 
had  done  no  wrong,  and  that  King  Theodore  had  never  con- 
descended to  tell  us  what  he  complained  of ;  and  he  discussed  the 
different  plans  which  had  been  suggested  for  the  recovery  of  the 
captives,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  force,  though 
there  still  remained  a  chance  of  a  peaceable  surrender  through 
the  mediation  of  a  mission  proposed  to  be  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egjrpt  to  King  Theodore.  There  was  but  one  alternative  to  the 
Expedition — to  leave  the  captives  to  their  fate,  and  though  this 
course  was  justified  in  the  case  of  ConoUy  and  Stoddart  by  the 
physical  impossibility  of  sending  an  expedition  to  Bokhara,  that 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  this  case ;  for,  though  a  march  into 
Abyssinia  might  be  diflBcult,  it  was  not  hopeless.  But,  apart  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  Expedition,  we  had  to  consider  what  effect 
the  abandonment  of  our  envoys  would  have  on  our  power  in  India, 
which  depended  so  much  on  prestige ;  and  in  enforcing  this  argu- 
ment he  reminded  the  House  that  our  supposed  breakdown  in  the 
Crimea  had  much  to  do  with  the  Sepoy  revolt,  and  that  the  recent 
Bhootan  war  had  been  waged  expressly  to  punish  an  indignity 
offered  to  our  envoys.  He  discussed  and  dismissed  the  projects  of 
sending  out  a  third  mission  after  two  had  failed,  and  of  bribing 
Eing  Theodore ;  and  turning  to  the  chances  of  the  Expedition,  he 
maintained  that  we  knew  as  much  of  Abyssinia  as  we  did  of 
Burmah,  Scinde,  or  other  countries  to  which  we  had  sent  expedi- 
tions, and  that  there  were  no  greater  obstacles  either  in  the  way  of 
geographical  difficulties,  climate,  means  of  transport,  water,  &c., 
than  our  Indian  officers  were  well  accustomed  to  deal  with. 
Abyssinia,  in  fact,  did  not  present  so  many  difficulties  as  Affghan- 
istan,  which  had  been  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  an  Anglo- 
Indian  force.  Replying  to  a  difficulty  recently  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Eing  Theodore  to  run  away  with  his  captives ;  for  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  it  was  most  probable  that  if 
he  took  refuge  with  the  frontier  tribes  his  reign  and  his  life  would 
be  very  short,  and  it  was  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  the 
captives  would  not  be  murdered ;  at  any  rate,  they  were,  anxious 
to  run  the  risk.  After  repeating  explicitly  that  the  Expedition 
would  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  ever  the  captives  were  recovered, 
he  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  misled  the  House 
— urging  that  no  decision  had  been  arrived  at  when  he  made  his 
speech  on  July  25,  1867 ;  that  he  had  left  himself  entirely  uncom- 
mitted either  way  then ;  that  subsequently  the  Government  had 
received  information  that  it  was  possible  to  despatch  an  Expedition 
this  year ;  that  they  had  likewise  obtained  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  from  the  War  Office";  that  they  had  assurance  of 
public  opinion  being  in  favour  of  the  Expedition ;  and  that  the 
Government  did  not  make  up  their  minds  until  the  last  days  of 
the  Session,  when  the  great  majority  of  the  House  had  separated 
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to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  it  woiild  have  been  most 
unfair,  and  something  like  a  fraud,  to  ask  for  a  Tote  from  the 
House.  He  concluded  by  an  emphatic  declaration  that  the  course 
the  Government  had  taken,  though  least  agreeable  to  their  per- 
sonal convenience  and,  in  fact,  increasing  their  responsibility, 
most  effectually  discharged  their  duty  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Horsman  repeated  Mr.  Lowe's  charges,  and  with  frequent 
reference  to  the  Blue  Book,  maintained  that  it  showed  Lord 
Stanley  to  have  made  up  his  mind  and  the  departments  to  be 
busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  Expedition  on  July  25, 
when  Lord  Stanley  led  the  House  to  believe  that  the  matter  was 
open.  He  complained  also  that  while  Lord  Stanley  held  out  that 
he  was  waiting  for  information  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  was, 
in  fact,  only  expecting  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald's  assurance  that  an 
Expedition  could  be  despatched  this  year ;  and  that  the  language 
of  the  Queen's  Speech  also  had  misled  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
promised  that  the  military  expedition  should  be  preceded  by  a 
summons  for  the  liberation  of  the  captives,  whereas  we  were 
virtually  at  war  with  Abyssinia  from  the  14th  of  August  last. 
Admitting  that  it  was  impossible  now  to  refuse  the  vote,  he 
maintained  that  the  Government  had  violated  the  prerogative 
of  Parliament,  illustrating  his  argument  by  reference  to  the  debate 
on  the  Persian  war,  and  he  urged  Parliament  to  mark  its  sense 
of  this  dereliction  of  duty. 

Mr.  Osborne,  disclaiming  all  party  motives,  attacked,  in  his 
usual  caustic  vein,  the  "  Palmerstonian  policy,  of  intervention," 
and  the  fear  of  losing  our  prestige,  which  were  the  original  causes 
of  our  difficulty,  and  the  proceedings  of  Consuls  Plowden  and 
Cameron,  who,  by  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Abyssinia,  had  brought  on  this  war.  He  laid  the  blame  of 
suggesting  a  hostile  expedition  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  particularly 
on  Mr.  H.  Seymour,  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  and  Mr.  Layard ;  but 
thought  that  the  Government,  having  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
31st  of  July  last  that  force  was  necessary,  ought  to  have  told  the 
House  at  once,  however  inconvenient  it  might  be  to  those  members 
who  had  gone  away.  He  strenuously  objected  to  charging  any 
part  of  the  expenses  on  the  Indian  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Layard  travelled  at  great  length  into  the  history  of  our  con- 
nexion with  Abyssinia,  defending  the  conduct  of  former  Govern- 
ments in  the  nomination  of  consuls  to  that  coimtry,  of  Lord 
Kussell  and  of  himself  in  sending  Mr.  Eassam's  mission,  and 
asserting  that  both  Consul  Plowden  and  Consul  Cameron  had 
violated  their  express  instructions  in  mixing  themselves  up  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Abyssinia.  He  approved  unreservedly  the 
despatch  of  the  Expedition,  having  regard  both  to  the  recovery 
of  the  captives  and  the  maintenance  of  our  prestige,  on  the 
importance  of  which  last  consideration  he  dwelt  with  great  em- 
phasis. 

Sir  S.  Northcote,  after  mentioning  that  if  the  vote  were  agreed 
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to  that  evening,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  woiild  on  an  early 
day  state  how  he  proposed  to  raise  the  2,000,000/.,  and  he  himself 
would  move  the  Resolution  placing  a  certain  portion  of  the  expense 
on  the  Indian  Treasury,  defended  Lord  Stanley  against  Mr. 
Horsman's  charge  of  having  deceived  the  House  in  his  speech  of 
the  25th  of  July.  Lord  Stanley,  in  that  speech,  he  maintained, 
distinctly  reserved  to  the  Government  the  liberty  to  resort  to 
force,  giving  full  notice  that  such  a  policy  was  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  there  was  ample  opportunity  between  that  and  the  end 
of  the  Session  for  any  member  who  objected  to  leave  such  a  discre- 
tion to  the  Government  to  make  a  Motion  to  that  effect.  At  that 
time  the  Government  did  not  expect  an  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
imtil  the  middle  of  September,  and  were  under  the  impression  that 
an  Expedition  could  not  be  despatched  until  the  middle  of  January, 
though  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  in  such  a  state 
of  preparation  that  this  year  should  not  be  lost.  He  traced 
minutely  (giving  the  precise  dates)  the  various  stages  of  opinion 
through  which  the  Government  had  passed  before  arriving  at  the 
decision  to  use  force.  Three  days  after  Lord  Stanley's  speech, 
when  they  were  undecided,  the  telegram  was  received  from 
Bombay  announcing  that  the  Expedition  could  be  ready  this  year 
if  authority  were  given  to  commence  the  collection  of  transport 
immediately,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  the  rejection  of  the 
ultimatum  by  King  Theodore  and  a  minute  from  Sir  R.  Napier 
showing  the  practicability  of  the  Expedition  were  received.  At 
that  time  it  was  impossible  to  lay  the  matter  before  Parliament ; 
in  fact,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  keep  Parliament  sitting 
all  September,  because  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  September 
that  the  Government  knew  whether  or  not  Sir  E.  Napier  would 
exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  him  to  support  the  peremptory 
demand  by  force  this  year  or  not.  Sir  R.  Napier  had  decided  not 
to  send  this  peremptory  demand  to  the  King  until  the  advanced 
force  was  in  the  field ;  and,  in  fact,  he  would  not  receive  it  until 
between  the  5th  and  10th  of  November,  so  that  we  could  not 
actually  be  said  yet  to  be  at  war  with  Abyssinia.  Replying  to 
the  objections  raised  to  the  amount  of  the  force,  he  mentioned 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  General  Napier,  General  Mansfield,  and  Sir  H. 
Durand. 

Colonel  Sykes  thought  that  the  Government  had  violated  the 
law  in  employing  Indian  troops,  or  at  least  in  taking  their  pay  out 
of  the  Indian  revenue.  Mr.  Aytoun  argued  that  the  origin  of  our 
present  difficulty  was  the  absurd  practice  of  opening  diplomatic 
relations  with  semi-barbarous  potentates.  Captain  Vivian  criti- 
cised with  severity  some  of  the  details  of  the  preparations  for 
war,  impeaching  them  for  extravagance.  He  doubted  also  the 
expediency  of  giving  General  Napier  carte  blanche. 

Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  practically  the  House  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  assent  to  the  vote ;  the  only  question  was,  were 
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Ministers  censurable  for  their  policy?  and  though  there  might 
have  been  some  errors  of  judgment,  he  was  not  on  the  whole  dis- 
posed to  join  in  any  censure  upon  them.  Speaking  generally, 
they  appeared  to  have  acted  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  honour 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  our  envoys,  combined  with  a 
laudable  desire  for  peace;  nor  did  any  public  advantage  seem 
likely  to  arise  from  minute  military  criticisms  of  an  Expedition, 
the  success  of  which  all  must  desire.  On  the  question  of  consti- 
tutional privilege,  while  professing  himself  unable,  with  his  pre- 
sent information,  to  understand  the  reasons  of  the  change  in  the 
views  of  the  Cabinet  between  the  26th  of  July  and  the  14th  of 
August,  he  urged  that  when  they  had  decided  on  the  latter 
day  to  send  an  Expedition,  they  ought  to  have  informed  Par- 
liament of  it  at  once,  and  to  have  asked  for  a  vote,  however  incon- 
venient it  might  have  been  to  individual  members.  He  argued 
that  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  1858  prohibiting  the  charge  on  the 
Indian  revenues  on  account  of  the  Indian  troops  employed,  had 
not  been  obeyed ;  and  took  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  asser- 
tion that  no  money  had  been  spent  which  had  not  been  voted  by 
Parliament,  pointing  out  that  it  involved  a  grave  infraction  of  the 
financial  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  briefly  replied,  maintaining 
that  though  it  might  have  been  preferable  to  communicate  the 
intentions  of  Government  to  the  House  of  Commons  immediately, 
the  course  they  had  taken  was  the  one  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves, while  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  He 
insisted  also  that  the  Treasury  had  power  to  use  for  the  expedition 
the  military  supplies  already  voted,  though  he  admitted  this  ought 
only  to  be  done  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  sum  thus 
voted  was  to  be  raised.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  this 
time  was  confined  to  his  house  by  illness,  and  the  duty  of  laying 
the  propositions  of  the  Government  before  the  House  devolved,  in 
his  absence,  upon  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
who  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stated  the  views  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  best  mode  of  raising  the  sum  required. 
Mr.  Hunt  commenced  his  statement  with  a  comparison  of  the  esti- 
mate of  receipts  and  expenditure  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  4th  of  April  last  with  the  actual  accounts  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  year,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  though 
the  income  was  less  than  the  estimate  by  about  100,000/.  (the  defi- 
ciency being  in  the  Customs,  Stamps,  and  Post-office),  the  expen- 
diture had  also  been  reduced  by  about  the  same  amount,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  on  the  year  of  some  205,000/.  There 
was  thus  left  1,800,000/.  to  be  provided  for  this  year's  expendi- 
ture on  the  Abyssinian  Expedition ;  and  this  the  Govemmenty 
adopting  the  manly  principle  that  the  cost  of  the  war  ought  to  be 
borne  as  far  as  possible  by  the  taxation  of  the  year,  proposed  to 
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supply  in  the  first  place  by  ah  addition  of  one  penny  to  the 
Income-tax.  This  would  produce  about  1,500,000/. ;  but  as  only 
840,000/.  would  come  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  present  financial 
year  there  would  remain  960,000/.  to  be  supplied,  and  this  it  was 
proposed  to  take  out  of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Hunt 
entered  into  a  long  calculation  to  show  that  this  course  was  feasible 
and  safe,  and  that  it  woidd  leave  a  balance  of  5,654,000/.  in  the 
Exchequer  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year;  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  resolution  imposing  an  additional  Income-tax  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1868. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  though  doubting  whether  the  scheme  proposed 
carried  out  the  laudable  principle  of  providing  for  the  war  by 
present  taxation,  offered  no  objection  to  it,  considering  that  the 
financial  year  was  so  far  advanced,  and  that  the  principle  of 
imposing  some  immediate  tax  was  recognized.  Nor  did  he  object 
to  the  amount  which  was  to  be  taken  from  the  balances,  being 
satisfied  that  there  would  be  an  amount  left  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  public  credit,  and  remembering  that  nearly  a  similar  sum  had 
been  spent  this  year  in  the  reduction  of  debt. 

A  desidtory  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  George 
Bowyer  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  increase  of  taxation  woiud 
not  have  been  necessary  but  for  the  diversion  of  last  year's  surplus 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Laing  assented  to  the 
scheme  as  a  provisional  one,  pointing  out  that  though  it  might 
not  be  expedient  to  disturb  such  sources  of  revenue  as  tea  and 
sugar  for  a  temporary  emergency,  yet  that  if  the  war  should  go  on, 
the  expense  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
alone.  He  also  agreed  with  Sir  G.  Bowyer  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
diverting  last  year's  surplus  to  the  payment  of  debt.  Mr.  HasJ^ey 
expressed  a  different  opinion  on  this  point.  Mr.  White  argued  in 
favour  of  more  decided  steps  in  the  direction  of  economy  in 
expenditure. 

The  Resolution  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  then  proceeded  to  move  a  Resolution  for 
charging  on  the  Indian  revenues  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  Indian 
troops  and  shipping  employed  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  with 
the  proviso  tnat  the  expense  of  replacing  them,  if  necessary, 
should  be  borne  by  the  British  Treasury.  Adverting  to  section  56 
of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  which  prohibits  this  bein^  done 
without  the  leave  of  Parliament,  Sir  Stafford  admitted  that  m  the 
preparations  they  had  made,  the  Government  might,  by  a  strict 
construction  of  its  letter,  already  have  violated  it,  but  pleaded  the 
example  of  the  late  Government,  which  had  done  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  the  third  Chinese  war,  the  exigency  of  the  case,  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  Expedition,  the  importance  of  saving  time, 
and  that,  having  acted  solely  with  a  view  to  the  public  interest,  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  an  indemnity;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
if  the  House  insisted  on  being  consulted  by  the  Executive  at  every 
step  a  considerable  change  in  the  relations  of  Parliament  and  the 
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Administration  would  be  necessary.  Protesting  earnestly  that  it 
had  been  his  desire  throughout  all  the  preparations  to  protect  the 
people  of  India  against  any  unjust  pecuniary  burden,  he  went  on 
to  urge  a  variety  of  reasons  why  India  was  really  interested  in  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  ought  to  bear  a  share  in  the  expense ; 
for  instance,  that  the  Expedition  was  so  large  and  so  costly  en- 
tirely because  of  Indian  considerations  ;  that  India  had  a  greater 
interest  even  than  England  in  maintaining  the  sacred  character  of 
our  envoys  in  the  East,  and  would  suffer  most  by  an  impression 
being  spread  abroad  that  we  were  too  weak  or  too  cowardly  to 
protect  ourselves  from  such  insults ;  and  that  but  for  India  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Expedition  would  have  been  sent  so  soon. 
Sir  Stafford,  in  conclusion,  discussed  the  precedents  of  the  Chinese 
wars  and  the  Persian  Expedition,  and  showed  that  the  arrange- 
ments then  made  were  much  less  favourable  to  India  than  this, 
which  would  only  impose  a  charge  of  300,000/.  on  the  Indian 
revenue  up  to  the  end  of  April. 

Mr.  Fawcett  opposed  the  Resolution,  insisting  that  India  had 
no  interest  in  the  Abyssinian  war  ;  that  the  Indian  officials,  if  not 
opposed  to  it,  had  thrown  cold  water  upon  it ;  and  that  Sir  S. 
Northcote  had  virtually  pledged  himself  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Bombay  Government  that  no  pecuniary  burden  should  be  thrown 
on  India.  He  urged  the  House  rather  to  face  the  necessity  of 
additional  taxation  at  home  than  to  do  this  injustice  to  the  un- 
represented millions  of  India. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  argued  that  as  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  India  were  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  and 
British  prestige^  this  Expedition  was  as  much  an  Indian  as  a 
British  necessity ;  in  fact,  it  might  be  described  as  a  legitimate 
measure  of  Indian  precaution,  and  the  Indian  revenues  ought  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost.  After  showing  that  India,  keeping 
always  a  large  disposable  margin  of  forces,  could  easily  spare  what 
was  asked.  Sir  Henry  turned  to  the  general  question,  and  empha- 
tically disclaimed  the  idea  of  annexing  Abyssinia,  which  had  been 
attributed  to  him — though  not  insensible  to  the  many  weighty 
arguments  in  its  favour, — chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  never  could 
be  made  remunerative,  and  that  it  would  precipitate  the  Eastern 
question.  He  discussed  the  chances  of  the  Expedition,  remarking 
that  if  we  had  to  follow  Theodore  and  the  captives  beyond  Mag- 
dala,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  temporary  occupation,  and 
he  deprecated  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  reverting  to  Sir  S.  Northcote's  defence  of  the 
possible  violation  of  the  clause  of  the  Indian  Government  Act, 
insisted  that  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
at  the  time  of  the  third  Chinese  war  came  under  the  exception  of 
a  **  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,"  provided  for  by  that  Act.  After 
expressing  his  regret  that  Sir  R.  Napier's  demand  for  so  large  a 
force  had  not  been  submitted  to  a  more  mature  consideration^  he 
signified  his  entire  approval  of  the  proposal  of  the  GK>Yemm6nt, 
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which  was  a  very  modified  application  of  the  principle  contended 
for,  and  compared  with  former  precedents  was  a  favourable 
arrangement,  describing  it  rather  as  a  service  rendered  to  this 
country  than  a  burden  imposed  on  India.  The  Resolution  would 
not  make  India  one  shilling  the  poorer,  nor  would  its  rejection 
make  her  one  shilling  the  richer ;  it  was  merely  a  borrowing  from 
India  of  a  force  which  she  could  easily  spare.  An  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  general  military  charges  between  England  and 
India,  he  contended,  woidd  show  that  the  balance  was  largely  on 
the  side  of  India,  and  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  was  emi- 
nently fair  and  ecjuitable. 

Mr.  Laing  mamtained  not  only  that  India  was  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  JBritish  prestige  in  the  East  as 
England,  but  that,  an  expedition  having  once  been  decided  on,  it 
was  greatly  for  her  interest  that  Indian  and  not  British  troops 
should  be  employed.  She  would  reap  substantial  benefits  from 
their  employment,  and  would  not  be  taxed  a  shilling  for  them ; 
and,  contrasted  with  former  precedents,  this  apportionment  of  cost 
was  most  favourable  to  her.  As  to  the  infraction  of  the  often- 
quoted  section  55,  Mr.  Laing  argued  that  the  Government  had 
committed  no  illegality,  inasmuch  as,  looking  to  the  importance  of 
saving  this  cold  season,  all  they  had  done  would  be  covered  by  the 
word  "  urgent ;"  and,  while  deprecating  all  preconceived  designs 
of  annexation,  he  warned  the  House  not  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
possibility  of  a  prolonged  occupation. 

Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  made  a  humorous  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  Resolution,  but  advised  Mr.  Fawcett  not  to  divide  the  House 
against  it. 

Lord  Cranborne  gave  the  same  advice,  as  the  sum  in  dispute 
was  small,  and  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  appear- 
ance of  disunion  about  the  Expedition,  but  accompanied  it  with  a 
strong  protest  against  some  of  tne  reasons  urged  for  the  war  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  It  had  been  accepted  by  the  country  because 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  honour  not  to  leave  a  British  envoy  in 
captivity ;  but  the  argument  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  our 
credit  was  utterly  unworthy  of  acceptance.  He  pointed  out  the 
great  danger  of  employing  Indian  troops  on  these  services — that 
India  might  be  left  under-garrisoned,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  while  a  large  force  was  absent  on  the 
Persian  expedition ;  and  he  objected  strongly  to  treating  India  as 
a  great  military  barrack,  from  which  we  could  draw  troops  as  we 
wished. 

After  a  protest  against  the  Resolution  from  Colonel  Sykes,  a 
division  took  place,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  Resolution          ....     198 
Against  it 23 

Majority 176 
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The  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  above  Kesolution 
being  required  to  give  it  effect,  a  Motion  for  this  purpose  was 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  debate,  in  which  the  policy  and  prospects  of 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition  were  discussed  with  the  ability  and 
intelligence  which  the  Upper  House  rarely  fails  to  exhibit  when 
any  important  question  of  public  policy  is  submitted  to  its  judg- 
ment. In  proposing  that  the  apportionment,  as  resolved  upon  by 
the  other  House,  of  the  charge  for  the  troops  and  vessels  to  be 
employed,  should  be  sanctioned  by  their  Lordships,  the  Prime 
Minister  introduced  the  subject  by  some  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  character  of  the  war  which  the  nation  was  about  to  undertake. 
He  believed  that  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
the  Expedition,  however  much  it  was  to  be  regretted,  was  both 
just  and  necessary,  and  could  not  honourably  be  avoided  on  our 
part.  It  was  also  generally  agreed  that  the  Expedition  could  most 
conveniently  be  sent  from  India.  Then  came  the  question  whether 
they  were  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Indian  revenues  for 
that  purpose,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Parliament.  He  did  not 
think  the  Government  had  technically  violated  the  India  Act  of 
1858,  the  object  of  the  55th  section  of  which  was  to  place  the 
Indian  army  in  the  same  position  as  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's 
troops  as  regarded  their  employment  in  military  operations  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  India.  It  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  declare  war  without  previously  consulting  Parliament ; 
and  in  the  case  of  English  troops  being  sent  on  such  an  expedition 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  first  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
the  Legislature  to  their  employment  in  such  an  enterprise,  though 
such  concurrence  must,  of  course,  be  asked  for  afterwards  when 
supplies  for  carrying  on  the  operations  had  to  be  voted.  With 
respect  to  the  financial  part  of  the  question,  the  Government  had 
followed  the  precedent  of  the  China  war,  and  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment which  certainly  could  not  be  deemed  unfair  towards  the 
Indian  Exchequer.  After  recognizing  the  frank  and  handsome 
manner  in  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  other  House 
had  supported  the  Government  in  their  present  arduous  under- 
taking, Lord  Derby  confidently  claimed  their  Lordships'  sanction 
to  the  Kesolution  communicated  to  them  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  the  war, 
gravely  questioned  its  wisdom  and  policy.  A  large  force  was 
about  to  be  sent  into  a  new,  an  unknown,  a  very  mountainous,  and 
most  difficult  country,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  and  rescuing 
a  number  of  captives  now  in  the  power  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant  who 
could  indulge  his  vindictive  passions  imchecked  by  any  feeling  of 
responsibility.  If  King  Theodore  were  a  man  of  reason,  the  ordi- 
nary course  for  putting  pressure  on  him  would  be  to  blockade  his 
sea-coast.  His  own  apprehension  was  that  the  Expedition  could 
never  succeed  in  its  object,  but  might  only  preoipitate  a  catastrophe 
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like  that  of  Cawnpore.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  woiild  have  disapproved  of  that  enterprise.  That 
great  commander  held  that  in  such  undertakings  we  should  never 
place  our  troops  where  they  would  not  have  easy  and  secure  com- 
munication with  the  fleet.  The  Duke  entirely  approved  the 
evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  because  it  was  not  justifiable  to  leave 
an  army  without  safe  communications  with  the  countiy  from 
which  it  proceeded.  The  Abyssinian  Expedition  would  have  to 
traverse  400  miles  without  roads  or  bridges ;  its  communications 
with  its  base  would  be  interrupted ;  and  he  feared  it  would  end  in 
discredit  to  our  arms.  Lord  Ellenborough  then  criticized  in  some 
detail  the  preparations  for  the  enterprise,  remarking  upon  the 
want  of  a  floating  pier  at  the  place  of  disembarkation,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  railroad  or  tramway  running  from  the  shore  towards  the 
hiUs,  and  the  defective  arrangements  for  securing  proper  supplies 
of  water  for  the  troops.  Few  or  no  appliances  for  levelling  the 
rocks  or  raising  the  guns  up  steep  precipices  had  been  ftimishedy 
and  the  native  soldiers  were  to  be  left  without  warm  clothing. 
Another  reason  why  he  deeply  regretted  the  sending  of  that  Expe- 
dition was,  that  it  would  involve  us  in  serious  complications ;  for 
if  we  availed  ourselves  of  native  assistance  we  could  not  honourably 
withdraw  from  Abyssinia,  leaving  those  who  had  aided  us  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  King  Theodore,  and  their  country  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  Moreover,  the  expedition  was  particularly  inopportune 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  when  there  was  no  security  from 
week  to  week  that  peace  might  not  be  disturbed.  At  such  a  time 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  abstain  from  any  movement 
which  could  occupy  any  portion  of  our  military  power.  While 
absent  in  Abyssinia  our  troops  might  be  regarded  as  a  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.  We  ought  to  take  warning  by  the 
experience  of  others,  and  not  get  entangled  in  a  Mexico  of  our  own. 

Lord  Colonsay  thought  that  a  soldier  of  Sir  R.  Napier's  expe- 
rience might  well  be  trusted  to  take  all  the  precautions  that  were 
requisite  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
communications.  His  advanced  parties  would  be  light  and  their 
supports  strong.  No  heavy  guns  were  to  be  used,  so  that  the 
criticism  as  to  there  being  no  means  of  raising  them  up  steep 
precipices  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  and 
carrying  water  in  countries  like  Abyssinia  was  well  known  to 
our  officers.  Whether  the  expeditionary  force  would  succeed  in 
liberating  the  captives  he  could  not  say  ;  but  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  sea  coast  without  any  difficulty 
whatever. 

Lord  Russell  thought  the  Government  were  quite  right  in 
undertaking  the  Expedition,  and  trusted  it  would  be  successful. 
He  hoped  our  engineers  would  be  able  to  overcome  all  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  coimtry.  Parliament  was  bound  to  give  every 
support  to  the  Ministry  in  their  arduous  enterprise. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Lord  Denbigh, 
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Lord  Harrowby,  and  Lord  Lyveden  took  part ;  after  which  Lord 
Derby  briefly  replied,  vindicating  the  sufficiency  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  Expedition.  He  thought  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  drawn  too  gloomy  a  picture  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  and  of  the  climate  and  other  features  of  the  country 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  operation.  The  Resolution  was 
then  adopted  nem.  con. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  contained  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  in  which  she  touched  upon  the  recent  transactions  in 
Italy,  and  the  relations  between  the  French  Government  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  the  Papal  power,  some  remarks  were  made  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  explanations  were  asked  for  from 
the  Ministers  as  to  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
reference  to  the  Conference  of  the  European  Powers  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  proposed  to  hold  upon  the  Boman 
question.  Being  questioned  on  this  point  shortly  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  November,  Lord  Stanley  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  answer  which  had  been  given  to  the  French 
Government  was  in  effect  this:  "That  we  do  not  believe  any 
advantage  will  arise  or  any  practical  result  follow  from  the  Con- 
ference unless,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  some  definite  plan 
proposed  for  consideration  and  for  the  Conference  to  act  upon ;  and 
unless,  in  the  next  place,  there  appears  from  preliminary  negotia- 
tions to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  that  plan  will  meet  with  the 
assent  of  the  parties  most  interested.  I  own,  looking  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  case — looking  at  the  wide  divergencies  of  opinion 
which  prevail  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  Powers  upon  this 
question,  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  these  conditions  being 
realized ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  this,  that  to  go  into  a  Con- 
ference without  some  previous  understancUng  of  that  kind  would 
be  really  a  waste  of  time.  A  Conference  is  an  excellent  machinery 
for  giving  a  formal  and  solemn  ratification — ^for,  as  it  were,  taking 
note  of  a  decision  which  has  been  already  come  to;  but  where 
there  is  a  wide  and  Aindamental  divergence,  not  upon  questioiis  of 
detail,  but  upon  questions  of  principle,  I  own  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  mere  lact  of  bringing  a  certain  number  of 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  to  meet  in  the  same  room  and  discuss 
a  question  will  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  these  divergencies. 
If  a  Conference  offered  a  chance  of  agreement,  I  for  one  should 
greatly  regret  to  lose  it." 

The  noble  lord,  on  the  repetition  of  a  similar  question,  declared 
his  opinion  to  be  that  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  Europe,  in  which  he  should  be  happy  to  take 
part ;  but  there  was  little  use  in  a  Conference  meeting  merely  to 
find  that  the  parties  interested  entertained  different  views.  At 
present  he  could  not  see  how  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Italy  could  be  reconciled ;  out  if  any  plan  w^re 
proposed  for  the  purpose,  the  Government  would  carenilly  con- 
sider it.     Hitherto  he  had  seen  no  such  plan. 
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Sabseqaently^  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Russell  called  atten- 
tion to  the  despatch  of  the  French  Minister  to  the  Italian  Govem- 
menty  stating  that  before  the  French  troops  could  leaYe  Civita 
Vecchia  the  security  of  the  Holy  Father  must  be  guaranteed ; 
and,  as  the  first  step  to  that,  measiires  must  be  taken  to  facilitate 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  As  the  basis  of  the  Conference 
was  that  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions  were  to  be  guaranteed,  he 
considered  that  no  Engush  Minister  coiild  take  part  in  it. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
relied  to  the  Frencn  Government  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go 
into  a  Conference  imless  some  basis  were  laid  down  beforehand. 
What  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  French  Government  to  arrange 
with  the  other  Powers  for  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  he  could 
not  say. 

One  other  subject  only  of  public  importance  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  during  the  short  Autumn  Session.  Earl  Bussell 
moved  in  the  House  of  liords  a  series  of  Resolutions  upon  the 
question  of  National  Education ;  which,  however,  failed  to  produce 
any  practical  result,  being  rather  summarily  disposed  of  in  the 
House,  and  eliciting  very  httle  discussion.  It  was  Mt  that  the  time 
was  not  well  chosen  for  the  proposition  of  so  large  a  subject,  upon 
which,  for  various  reasons,  their  lordships  were  not  inclined  to 
enter  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  Session,  in  which  Parliament  had 
been  convened  for  a  special  object,  and  also  that  the  means  of 
information  at  present  available  were  not  in  a  mature  state  for 
legislation.  The  purport  of  Lord  Russell's  Resolutions  was  to 
declare  ''  That  the  education  of  the  working  classes  ought  to  be 
extended  and  improved ;  that  every  child  has  a  moral  right  to 
education;  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  hindered 
by  religious  differences,  nor  should  the  employment  of  the  young 
in  labour  be  allowed  to  deprive  them  of  education ;  that  Parliament 
and  Government  should  aid  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
by  providing  for  the  better  administration  of  Charitable  Endow- 
mente ;  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  nation  by  the  removal  of  restrictions,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  consider  of  the  better  distribution 
of  their  large  revenues ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Education,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  would  be  conducive  to  the 
public  benefit."  He  would  not  propose  any  plan,  but  would  merely 
submit  some  of  the  leading  principles  which  ought  to  characterize 
future  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  was  admitted  that  one-sixth 
of  the  population  ought  to  be  at  school,  but  the  statistical  returns 
showed  tnat  there  was  a  deficiency  of  more  than  a  million.  This 
large  deficiency  would  justify  the  State  in  enacting  some  compre- 
hensive measure  for  extending  education.  The  object  was  not  im- 
practicable. It  was  done  in  Prussia,  where  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  population  were  receiving  education ;  in  France ;  in  Scotland, 
where  by  an  old  law  parish  schools  were  established ;  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  Ireland.  The  means  suggested  had  been  local  rates 
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or  ffrantfl  from  Parliament,  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
hitherto.  His  own  impression  was  that  both  those  means  would 
have  to  Hbe  resorted  to.  The  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  however,  was  the  question  of  religious  instruction.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  State  declared  that  there  should  be  national 
education,  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants  and  persons 
belonging  to  other  denominations  would  have  a  right  to  instruction. 
The  difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by  adopting  the  Conscience 
Clause,  or  by  establishing  secular  schools  and  secular  education. 
The  first  mode  was  preferable  to  the  second,  because  he  should 
regret  to  see  an  absence  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  But 
at  the  same  time,  if  we  had  secular  schools,  he  did  not  think  the 
amount  of  religion  existing  in  the  country  would  be  diminished. 
With  regard  to  the  Universities,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  nation  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  them.  There 
ought  to  be  unlimited  admission,  and  the  rewards  of  learning 
ought  not  to  be  given  merely  to  those  who  were  proficient  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  but  ought  to  be  extended  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  sciences.  The  future  prosperity  of  the  country 
depended  upon  the  adoption  of  a  large,  wise,  and  unsectarian 
system  of  education,  which  should  reach  the  highest  and  go  down 
to  the  lowest. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  answered  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  thought  the  time  singularly  ill-chosen  for  propound- 
ing a  series  of  general  and  somewoat  indefinite  Resolutions,  inas- 
much as  that  was  an  entirely  exceptional  Session,  held  for  a  special 
purpose,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  Government  were  usually 
engaged  in  maturing  the  measures  they  intended  to  introduce. 
It  was  therefore  very  inconvenient  and  mopportune  to  challenge 
the  opinion  of  the  Mmistry  on  a  subject  of  such  great  difficulty  and 
importance;  and  if  the  Motion  was  to  be  taken  as  a  trumpet-note 
sounded  by  its  author  to  rally  his  own  followers,  it  was  certainly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  question  of  education  should  be  thrown 
into  the  vortex  of  party.  The  noble  Duke  then  proceeded  to  answer 
Lord  Russell's  speech  in  detail,  pointing  out  certain  fallacies  in 
his  statistics,  and  arguing  that  he  had  taken  too  gloomy  and 
discouraging  a  view  of  the  present  educational  condition  of  the 
country.  Although  undoubtedly  there  was  much  room  for  im- 
provement, he  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  figures  and  returns, 
that  great  progress  had  already  been  made,  and  that  what  had 
been  done  of  late  years  ^ve  good  hope  that  before  very  long  the 
state  of  education  in  this  kingdom  would  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Referring  to  the 
Conscience  Clause,  he  held  that  if  it  was  to  be  generally  accept- 
able to  the  clergy  it  must  bear  with  equal  fairness  on  both  sides ; 
and  while  giving  the  greatest  protection  to  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters, and  allowing  every  latitude  to  their  parents  in  regard 
to  religious  teaching,  it  should  also  afibrd  proper  security  for  the 
denommational  character  of  the  schools.    JBy  the  legislation  of 
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last  Session,  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  was  extended  to 
children  employed  in  workshops ;  and  the  better  education  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  agriculture  was  now  underffoing  investigation 
by  a  Royal  Commission.  Without  pledging  the  Government  on 
the  matter,  he  thought  it  was  a  point  deserving  of  consideration 
whether,  without  impugning  the  principle  of  certificated  teachers 
under  the  Revised  Code,  some  modified  assistance  might  not  be 
given  to  schools  which  complied  in  all  other  respects  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  struggle 
through  their  preliminary  difficulties  until  they  could  employ  a 
certificated  teacher  and  secure  the  full  advantages  held  out  by  the 
State.  The  Universities  had  but  a  few  years  ago  been  subjected 
to  public  revision  and  legislation,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  constant  changes  threatening  the  security  and  perma- 
nence of  their  property.  There  was  a  great  advantage  in  the 
University  Statutes  being  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  before  they  took  efiect,  and  that  advantage  would  be  lost 
if  those  Statutes  had  to  be  sent  for  the  approval  of  a  Minister  of 
Education  alone.  There  were  other  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  appointing  such  a  State  functionary  in  this  cotintry.  The 
Queen's  Speech  on  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  showed  that 
the  subject  of  elementary  education  had  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  Oovemment,  whose  earnest  attention  it  still  enc;aged ;  but  he 
did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  any  thing  to  disturb  that  denomina- 
tional system  which  was  the  keystone  of  education  in  this  country, 
and  intimately  interwoven  with  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people.     He  begged  to  move  the  previous  question. 

As  no  other  Peer  rose  to  address  the  House,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
put  the  previous  question,  which  was  declared  to  be  carried,  and 
the  Resolutions  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  Income  Tax  Bill  having  been  passed,  and  the  other  business 
for  which  Parliament  had  been  convened  havine  been  disposed  of, 
the  two  Houses  were  adjourned  until  the  13th  of  February. 

We  shall  conclude  our  narrative  of  the  pubUc  transactions  of  the 
year  with  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  events  which 
marked  its  progress,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  political,  financial, 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

The  political  transactions  of  the  year  were  such  as  will  make  it 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  A  great  constitutional 
chan&;e  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  that  party  in  the  State 
which  had,  up  to  this  time,  resist^  with  energy  and  success,  the 
movement  which  now  received  its  crowning  impulse  from  their 
hands.  The  extension  of  the  ParUamentarv  franchise,  which  for 
many  years  it  had  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
accomplish,  and  which  the  Conservative  opposition  had  resolutely 
withstood,  was  now  to  be  carried  out  to  a  wider  extent,  and  settled 
upon  a  more  liberal  basis  than  even  the  more  advanced  Reformers 
had  ventured  to  propose,  by  the  Administration  of  Lord  Derby. 

It  would    be    unseasonable   to   enter  here  into  questions  of 
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personal  consistency,  or  party  obligations — such  topics,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  were  freely  and  warmly  discussed  during  the  con- 
troversies which  arose  in  the  progress  of  the  Reform  BilL  We 
content  ourselves  with  recording  the  fact  that  the  Conservative 
party  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
professed  allegiance  to  their  principles  throughout  the  nation, 
adhered  to  their  leaders  in  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  Reform 
question  as  a  matter  of  essential  importance ;  and  that  it  was  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  realize  that  object,  even  at  the  price  of 
concessions  which  they  had  heretofore  contemplated  with  dismay 
and  denounced  with  vehement  hostility.  Even  at  the  last  stage  of 
that  measure  which  he  had  urged  his  brother  Peers,  on  considera- 
tions of  policy  to  accept,  the  Prime  Minister  designated  the  consti- 
tutional change  which  they  were  about  to  accomplish  as  a  *'leap  in 
the  dark ;"  and  he  was  content  to  rely  rather  on  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation  as  an  antidote  to  the  evils  it  might  possibly  entail, 
than  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  and  natural  tendencies  of  the 
measure  itself.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  BiU  which 
effected  so  large  a  change  in  the  representation,  which  displaced  so 
many  existing  interests,  and  altered  in  a  degree  which  has  yet  to  be 
appreciated  the  balance  of  political  power  in  the  State,  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Ministry  which,  throughout 
the  Session,  could  not  nimiber  among  its  professed  adherents  an 
absolute  majority  of  that  assembly.  It  was  only  by  dexterous  and 
skilful  management  that  such  a  result  could  be  achieved ;  and  it 
was  by  the  surrender  of  many  points  in  difference,  by  a  judicious 
compromise  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  by  turning  the  divisions 
of  their  opponents  to  a  skilful  account,  that  the  Ministers  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  their  Bill,  modified  indeed,  and  shorn  of  many 
of  its  original  provisions,  through  a  succession  of  dangers  and 
impediments,  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that,  so  far  as  tact  and  strategy  were  concerned,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  displayed  an  extraordinary  talent,  both 
in  maintaining  the  allegiance  of  his  own  adherents,  and  discon- 
certing the  schemes  of  his  opponents. 

Independently  of  that  great  measure,  the  full  effects  of  which 
experience  only  can  disclose,  there  were  some  features  in  the 
political  horizon  during  the  year  we  are  now  reviewing  calculated 
to  suggest  serious  apprehension.  Two  principal  causes  of  anxiety 
to  thoughtful  observers  were  the  increasing  power  of  the  Trades* 
Unions  in  England,  and  the  more  audacious  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Fenian  conspirators  from  the  sister  country.  The  tyrannical 
spirit  and  defiance  of  the  law  which  the  Trade  Associations  had 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  created  serious 
alarm,  as  to  the  results  which  such  excesses  unchecked  were  likely 
to  produce  both  upon  the  peace  of  society  and  upon  the  interests 
of  our  national  trade  and  industry.  The  erroneous  doctrines  of 
political  economy  which  the  leaders  of  these  Unions  professed ;  the 
exclusive  spirit  which  actuated  them,  and  the  merciless  severity  with 
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which  their  edicts  were  executed  a&;ain8t  offenders,  were  plainly  seen 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  social  order  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law.  It  was  high  time  for  public  authority  to  interfere ; 
and  the  country  saw  with  much  satisfaction  the  appointment,  by 
the  Crown,  of  an  impartial  and  highly  qualified  body  of  Commis- 
sioners directed  to  investigate  the  principles  and  operation  of  the 
Trades'  Unions.  By  the  agency  of  this  tribunal  the  wholesome 
light  of  publicity  was  let  in  upon  the  internal  working  of  the 
Associations ;  and  a  system  of  dictation,  terrorism,  and  cruelty  was 
disclosed  which  amply  justified  the  allegations  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  these  conclaves 
over  their  fellow-workmen,  and  the  narrow  and  suicidal  spirit  of 
their  industrial  code.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
has  already  shown  how,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  fallacious  theories 
of  protection  to  labour,  the  dominant  spirits  in  these  self-consti- 
tuted guilds  rule  their  reluctant  brethren  with  a  rod  of  iron,  laying 
them  under  forced  contributions,  and  obstructing  the  free  exercise 
of  their  intelligence  and  skill,  while  at  the  same  time  they  embarrass 
and  fetter  the  employer  by  vexatious  interference  and  dictation, 
which,  enforced  as  they  are  by  threats  of  violence,  few  men  are 
bold  enough  to  resist.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  legislative 
remedies  for  these  dangerous  abuses  of  power  the  Commission  may 
be  able  to  recommend,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  some  effectual 
means  must  be  devised  which  shall  both  vindicate  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  by  suppressing  outrage  and  coercion,  and  put  an  end  to 
that  minute  and  despotic  intei^erence  with  the  arrangements  and 
processes  of  industry  which  is  destructive  to  the  true  interests  both 
of  the  capitalist  and  labourer. 

While  the  virulent  distemper  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  mani- 
fested in  former  years  evinced  in  the  present  no  abatement,  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  now  broke  out  in  a  new  quarter,  and  assumed 
a  still  more  alarming  aspect.  In  1865-6,  its  principal  explosions 
took  place  on  Irish  ground ;  in  1867  the  insurgents  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  a  stronger  impression  of  their  capacity  for 
mischief  by  extending  their  operations  to  this  country,  and  caused 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  English  towns  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  their  homes  and  families. 

In  the  month  of  February,  within  a  few  days  after  the  Ministers 
had  announced  the  early  restoration  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  to 
Ireland,  a  band  of  conspirators,  directed  by  former  officers  of  the 
American  army,  planned  a  surprise  of  the  Arsenal  at  Chester ; 
and  when  their  designs  were  casually  defeated,  the  whole  body 
escaped  with  impunity.  The  attempt  to  commit  open  acts  of 
hostility  on  Enghsh  soil  at  first  excited  incredulous  surprise ;  but 
later  experience  proved  that  a  society  long  accustomed  to  law  and 
order  is  necessarily  unprepared  to  resist  acts  of  abnormal  violence. 
Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  intended  attack  on  Chester,  the  Fenian 
leaders  commenced  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  an  insurrection 
which    proved    completely   abortive.     In  the    neighbourhood  of 
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Dublin,  in  Kerry,  and  at  Drogheda,  half-armed  bodies  assembled 
early  in  March,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Government  to  dissipate  its  military  force.  The  army  was  rapidly 
disposed  so  as  to  crush  any  attempt  at  rebellion,  but  its  services 
were  scarcely  needed.  The  admirable  conduct  of  the  police  justi- 
fied the  confidence  which  had  been  habitually  reposed  in  the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  a  purely  Irish  force.  Attacked  in 
small  detachments,  or  besieged  in  lonely  barracks,  the  police  every 
where  repelled  and  defeated  their  assailants ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  insurrection  was  crushed  almost  without  bloodshed,  while 
many  of  the  chief  conspirators  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  law. 
In  the  trials  which  followed,  the  juries,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
discharged  their  duties  with  impartial  firmness,  proving  that  the 
middle  class  was  still  generally  exempt  from  the  contagion  of 
treason.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Government,  in  compliance 
with  the  general  wish,  commuted  the  capital  sentence  in  favour 
even  of  the  chief  conspirators,  finding  a  fair  excuse  for  clemency 
in  the  abstinence  of  the  rebels  from  wanton  outrage,  and  in  the 
bloodless  collapse  of  the  insurrection. 

In  the  autumn  the  activity  of  the  conspirators  was  once  more 
transferred  to  England.  The  attack  on  the  prison-van  at  Man- 
chester, the  rescue  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  the  murder  of  the 
brave  officer  of  police  who  died  in  defence  of  his  post  of  duty, 
proved  that  the  audacity  of  the  rebels  was  carried  to  a  pitch  that 
defied  all  consequences,  and  hesitated  at  no  sacrifice  which  might 
further  their  treasonable  objects.  Happily,  the  law  proved  too 
strong  for  the  perpetrators  of  this  daring  outrage ;  and  the  fimmess 
of  the  Government,  which,  refusing  to  listen  either  to  the  appeals 
of  a  morbid  philanthropy  or  to  the  suggestions  of  a  timid  policy, 
enforced  agamst  the  chief  ringleaders  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  afforded  satisfaction  to  all  loyal  and  well-disposed  subjects  of 
the  Crown  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel.  The  attempt  which 
was  made  to  elevate  the  Manchester  murderers  into  the  rank  ef 
martyred  patriots  met  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved. 
Foiled,  but  not  daunted  by  the  failure  of  their  attempts  and  the 
fate  of  their  confederates,  the  conspirators  just  before  the  close  of 
the  year  surpassed  all  their  former  ventures  by  an  act  of  crowning 
atrocity  which  drew  down  upon  them  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
Englisn  people.  An  attempt,  which  happily  proved  abortive,  to 
deliver  some  of  their  confederates  from  prison,  resulted  in  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of  innocent  lives,  and  the  infliction  of  a  great  amount  of 
suffering  and  misery  upon  a  number  of  helpless  and  inoffensive 
persons. 

Although  the  Clerkenwell  outrage  differed  only  in  degree  from 
the  Manchester  murder,  promiscuous  slaughter  oi  the  unoffending 
occupiers  of  a  back  lane  in  London  struck  the  popular  imagination 
more  forcibly  than  a  revolver  fired  at  a  constabk.  The  certainty 
that  the  explosion  was  planned  by  the  Americanized-Irish  who 
managed  the  conspiracy  silenced  and  perhaps  temporarily  oon* 
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Terted  the  most  lawless  of  English  demagogues ;  and  only  the  wildest 
of  the  rebel  journalists  in  Ireland  ventured  to  boast  of  the 
vengeance  which  had  been  inflicted  on  their  enemies.  But  the 
indignation  excited  by  these  excesses  of  Fenianism  did  not  fail 
to  produce  some  salutary  results.  It  evoked  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  English  nation  a  strong  determination  to  uphold  and 
vindicate  the  law,  and  to  suppress  with  unflinching  firmness  every 
aggression  by  crime  or  terrorism  upon  its  authority.  The  invitation 
of  the  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the  Metropolis  and  other 
towns  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  support  of  order  met  with  a 
prompt  and  willing  response;  and  the  police  force  of  the  Metropolis, 
which  had  acquitted  itself  of  its  arduous  duties  with  admirable 
fimmess,  was  speedily  reinforced  by  an  imposing  array  of  special 
constables.  Great  vigilance  was  for  some  time  required,  and  strict 
precautions  were  properly  taken  to  protect  the  public  edifices  and 
other  places  which  were  threatened  with  attack,  or  were  peculiarly 
exposed  to  acts  of  wanton  mischief;  but  the  fact  of  the  Government 
being  thus  fore- warned  and  fore- armed  sufficed  both  to  deter  the 
conspirators  from  a  further  prosecution  of  their  plots,  and  to 
re-assure  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community  of 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Although,  however,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  power  of  this 
empire  is  such  that  it  may  safely  despise  all  the  efforts  of  Irish 
malcontents  and  American  desperadoes  to  shake  its  stability,  it 
would  be  vain  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  behind  this  wild  phantom  of 
Fenianism  and  connected  with  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  sympathy 
of  feeling,  there  exists  in  the  heart  of  Ireland  a  latent  spirit  of 
chronic  disaffection  and  discontent  which,  unless  a  remedy  can  be 
found  for  it,  must  continue  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
to  perplex  the  counsels  of  English  statesmen.  The  irrepressible 
"  Irish  difficulty,"  notwithstanding  all  the  material  improvement 
which  the  soil  and  resources  of  the  sister  island  have  experiened  of 
late  years,  and  the  sincere  desire  to  do  justly  and  to  rule  impar- 
tially which  has  actuated  recent  statesmen,  appears,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  to  have  attained  its  culminating  point  at  the  present 
time.  The  failure  of  all  past  efforts  to  conciliate  or  content  the 
people  has  led  to  the  outcry  which  is  now  loudly  made  for  a  new 
policy,  a  higher  effort  of  statesmanship  than  any  which  has 
been  hitherto  reached,  in  order  to  grapple  with  the  unsolved 
problem  of  Irish  disaffection.  A  number  of  wild  schemes  and 
fantastic  theories  for  the  re-modelling  of  institutions  and  the  re- 
settlement of  property  have  been  furnished  in  answer  to  this 
demand  ;  most  of  them  obviously  fraught  with  evils  quite  as  ^eat 
as  those  which  they  are  designed  to  cure.  The  measures  which  a 
prudent  and  responsible  Government  can  venture  to  propose  must 
be  of  a  different  character  from  these.  Yet,  as  desperate  disorders 
sometimes  demand  extreme  remedies,  even  a  Government  might 
be  held  excused  if  it  should  adopt  means  somewhat  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  precedent,  and  should  venture  on  innovations 
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whicb  in  other  cases  might  be  deemed  perilous,  provided  they 
afford  hope  of  ministering  to  the  diseased  frame,  and  reconciling 
the  alienated  attachment  of  this  hitherto  incoDgruous  member  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  during  the  year  now  under 
review  has  been  any  thing  but  cheerful  or  encouraging.  The 
financial  collapse  which  in  the  spring  of  1866  spread  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  among  thousands  of  families,  and  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  surface  of  society,  and  the  distrust  both  of  individuals  and 
undertakings,  however  apparently  solid  and  responsible,  which  was 
engendered  by  the  frauds  and  failures  of  that  period,  continued 
with  little  abatement  throughout  the  succeeding  year.  Commerce 
and  credit  did  not  display  their  wonted  elasticity  in  recovering 
from  such  disasters.  The  value  of  money  indeed,  as  indicated  by 
the  Bank  rate  of  discount,  was  so  exceptionaUy  low  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  must  have  imparted  its  natural  impulse 
to  speculation,  and  given  a  great  stimulus  to  trade.  The  Bank 
rate,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  stood  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  was  reduced  on  the  7th  of  February  to  three,  on  the 
30th  of  May  to  two  and  a  half,  and  on  the  2dth  of  July  to  two 
per  cent. ;  and  the  latter  rate  was  maintained  with  an  unusual 
absence  of  fluctuations  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Yet  the  extra- 
ordinary cheapness  of  money  failed  to  impart  any  activity  to  the 
demand.  The  coffers  of  the  National  Banks  both  of  England  and 
France  were  loaded  with  bullion.  The  amount  of  24,498,447/. 
held  by  the  former  in  the  month  of-  September  exceeded  any 
former  maximum  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The 
truth  is  that  the  quoted  rate  of  interest  represented  only  the  price 
at  which  accommodation  was  to  be  had  on  the  choicest  security 
and  for  the  soundest  operations  of  regular  trade,  and  did  not  at  all 
describe  the  terms  upon  which  loans  were  to  be  obtained  during  the 
same  period  for  undertakings  of  a  speculative  character  or  by  those 
whose  credit  had  been  damaged  by  the  transactions  of  the  recent 
crisis.  The  depreciated  value  of  the  shares  even  in  the  soundest 
railway  undertakings,  and  the  difficulty  which  some  of  these  com- 
panies experienced  in  renewing  their  debentures  even  on  very 
advanced  terms,  testified  that  to  them  at  least  money  was  any 
thing  but  cheap  and  the  supply  of  capital  by  no  means  abundant. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  was  aptly  represented  in  the  phrase  of  a 
writer  who  has  treated  of  the  phenomena  of  the  money  market 
during  the  year  1867  with  much  lucidity  and  skill',  viz.  that 
'^Capital  was  on  strike."  Unusually  cheap  and  accessible  to 
those  who  needed  it  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  trade  and 
whose  names  afforded  unexceptionable  warrant  for  its  repayment, 
to  borrowers  whose  previous  dealings  or  future  prospects  placed 
them  in  a  different  category  it  was  ruinously  dear  or  absolutely 
inacc€6sible.     With  regard  to  railway  companies  in  particular, 

1  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1866.    Article  *'Two  per  Cent." 
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a  new  cause  of  distrust  was  added  to  those  whicli  had  already 
seriously  affected  their  standing  in  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  depreciated  the  value  of  their  shares.  Fresh  disclosures  were 
made  of  irregularities  and  unsoundness  in  the  accounts  of  some  of 
these  undertakings  which  not  only  produced  an  enormous  collapse 
in  the  property  of  those  companies,  but  threw  a  discredit  over 
railway  property  in  general,  and  involved  all  railway  management 
more  or  less  in  the  general  suspicion.  The  discovery  that  the 
Brighton  Railway  Company,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  these  concerns,  had  been  carrying  on  a  delusive 
financial  system ;  that  the  accounts  of  the  North  British  had  been 
deceptively  manipulated;  that  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great 
Western  were  in  serious  financial  straits,  and  that  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  was  in  a  state  of  utter  insolvency,  cast  an 
atmosphere  of  distrust  and  discredit  over  all  railway  property. 
The  depreciation  which  has  consequently  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  this  class  of  securities  is  of  very  serious  amount;  and  the 
stoppage  of  dividends  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  malversa- 
tion of  funds  or  of  the  misappropriation  of  capital  to  revenue, 
added  to  the  pressure  of  calls  from  companies  under  liquidation, 
has  caused  embarrassment  and  distress  to  a  large  number  of  families 
whose  incomes  were  dependent  on  these  investments.  Upon  some 
other  undertakings  which  owed  their  being  to  seasons  of  inflated 
credit  or  speculative  mania,  a  similar  blight  has  fallen.  The 
failure  of  the  Royal  Bank  at  Liverpool  illustrated  the  peculiar 
risks  of  banks  administered  by  traders,  whose  interest  in  obtaining 
undue  accommodation  is  likely  to  prevail  over  their  regard  for  the 
protection  of  their  shareholders.  The  actual  or  probable  collapse 
of  the  French  Credit  Mobilier  has  thrown  discredit  on  speculative 
Finance  Companies ;  and  ruinous  litigation  under  the  Winding-up 
Acts  has  caiised  a  reasonable  distrust  of  almost  all  undertakings 
which  depend  on  associated  capital.  As  production  and  foreign 
trade  have  not  suflOsred  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  transac- 
tions of  the  money-market,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  derange- 
ment of  credit  and  suspension  of  confidence  have  affected  the 
shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of  national  prosperity.  Nearly 
all  the  embarrassed  Railway  Companies  will  probably  by  slow 
degrees  retrieve  their  affairs  through  the  natural  increase  of  traffic, 
and  the  abandonment,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  last 
Session,  of  burdensome  branches  and  extensions ;  and  painful  ex- 
perience cannot  but  suggest  some  practical  securities  against  the 
more  obvious  forms  of  joint-stock  mismanagement. 

While  the  history  of  commercial  and  speculative  enterprise 
during  the  year  now  under  review  exhibits  so  many  features  of 
retrogression  and  disaster,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
public  revenue  was  sustained  in  a  manner  which,  considering  the 
general  prevalence  of  reduced  incomes  and  restricted  expenditure, 
affords  good  grounds  for  encouragement.  The  entire  income  for 
the  year  was  68,663,616/.,  as  compared  with  68,785,662/.  in  1866. 
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The  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  afforded  less  favourable 
indications  of  the  state  of  the  country,  the  net  decrease,  as  com- 
pared with  1866,  being  806,955/.  The  depression  of  trade  and 
the  distress  occasioned  by  want  of  employment  among  the  artisan 
class  had  now  begun  to  tell  upon  the  receipts,  but  especially  upon 
two  branches  of  the  revenue,  the  Excise  and  the  Income  Tax. 
As  the  falling  off  in  the  former  shows  a  decreased  power  of  con- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  so  does  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Income  Tax  afford  a  correct  indication  of  diminished 
income  and  reduced  profits  among  the  members  of  the  middle  and 
wealthier  ranks.  But  against  the  deficiency  in  these  two  items 
there  appeared  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  Customs  of  138,000/. 
in  the  quarter,  showing  that  in  spite  of  all  financial  difficulties  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  still  sound  and  progressive.  Even  com- 
pared with  years  of  great  prosperity  and  inflated  business  the 
receipts  from  this  branch  of  the  revenue  maintained  their  steady 
course  of  advancement. 

Among  the  adverse  circimistances  which  affected  the  sources 
both  of  public  and  private  propertv  was  the  unfavourable  result  of 
the  harvest  of  the  year.  The  yield  of  cereal  crops  in  the  British 
islands  proved  to  be  decidedly  below  the  average,  and  large  im- 
portations from  abroad  were  required  to  supplement  our  domestic 
deficiency.  The  price  of  com  rose  considerably  between  the 
harvest  and  the  end  of  the  year.  In  December  wheat  at  Mark 
Lane  was  quoted  as  high  as  83^.  per  quarter ;  the  average  price 
was  67«.  45.  The  increased  price  of  bread  gTcatly  restricted 
the  resources  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  showed  itself  in  a  disposition  to  turbulence  and 
riot. 

The  Official  Returns  of  the  amount  of  our  Trade  during  this 
otherwise  unfavourable  year  must  be  considered  to  indicate  the 
great  elasticity  and  persistent  energy  of  British  commerce. 
Though  the  stagnation  of  business  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
year  was  apparent  in  the  diminished  returns  of  the  last  month, 
which  were  eleven  per  cent,  below  those  of  December  1866,  yet 
the  total  value  of  our  exports  during  the  twelve  months  amounted 
to  no  less  than  181,183,971/.,  showing  a  falling  off  of  only  about 
four  per  cent,  from  the  year  1866,  and  an  increase  of  nine  per 
cent,  upon  the  year  1865.  Considering  the  lower  prices  that  pre- 
vailed tor  nearly  all  descriptions  of  raw  material,  and  especially  of 
cotton,  the  total  thus  exhibited  for  1867  may  be  taken  to  represent  a 
larger  and  more  profitable  amount  of  British  industry  than  has  in 
any  preceding  year  found  an  outlet  in  foreign  markets.  Although 
the  shipments  of  cotton  goods  showed  a  decrease  of  eight  per  cent, 
in  value,  there  was  an  increase  in  their  quantity  of  eighteen  per 
cent.  There  was  a  decrease  of  eighteen  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
our  consignments  of  haberdashery,  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  linen 
manufactures,  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  silk  manufactures,  ten  per 
cent,  in  hardwares,  and  one  per  cent,  in  earthenware.    Woouen 
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manufactures  also  showed  a  decrease  of  seven  per  cent,  in  value 
and  twelve  per  cent,  in  quantity.  In  the  iron  trade  there  has 
apparently  been  a  slight  tendency  to  recovery  from  the  un- 
exampled depression  of  the  previous  year,  the  value  of  our  exports 
showing^  an  increase  of  two  per  cent.,  while  for  machinery,  and 
especially  steam-engines,  the  foreign  demand  was  rather  active. 
As  regards  the  importations  of  the  year,  the  supply  of  cotton  was 
eight  per  cent,  less  than  in  1866,  while  in  the  arrivals  of  wheat 
there  was  an  increase  of  no  less  than  forty-eight  per  cent. 

A  rather  unusual  amount  of  disasters  and  calamities  marked  the 
progress  of  a  year  to  which  neither  its  political  nor  its  com- 
mercial features  imparted  a  cheerful  aspect.  The  fearful  and 
destructive  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  the  cyclone  at  Calcutta, 
the  terrible  loss  of  life  from  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the 
Regent's-park,  the  burning  ttf  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  great 
explosion  of  gunpowder  at  Faversham,  and  accidents  of  a  similar 
nature  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  at  Femdale,  in  Glamorganshire,  together  with  a  full 
average  number  of  minor  casualties  from  tempests  and  inundations, 
railway  accidents  and  disasters  at  sea,  made  up  a  serious  aggregate 
of  losses  of  life  and  property.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  occa- 
sions for  public  mourning  were  imusually  lew.  The  Obituary  of 
the  year — though  it  includes  several  names,  among  which  that  of 
Michael  Faraday  is  conspicuous,  of  men  celebrated  in  science, 
literature,  and  art — contams,  on  the  whole,  less  than  the  average 
number  of  deaths  of  eminent  and  distinguished  persons. 

We  have  thus  briefly  passed  in  review  the  transactions  of  a  year 
which  has  left  the  impression  rather  of  an  eventful  and  anxious, 
than  of  a  prosperous  period.  The  prospects  of  the  future  are  also 
somewhat  clouded  with  apprehension  and  uncertainty ;  but  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  symptoms  of  a  hopeful  nature ;  and 
if  England  can  but  glean  the  lessons  of  true  wisdom  from  her 
experience  of  the  past,  there  should  be  no  ground  for  despondency 
in  our  vaticinations  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE. 

Reception  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  by  the  Emperor,  on  New  Year's  Day — Letter  from 
the  Emperor  and  proposed  Decree  as  to  Reforms  in  the  Chambers — Opening  of 
Letters  at  the  Post  Office— Foreign  Policy  of  the  French  Qovemment — Opemng  of 
a  New  Session  of  the  Chambers — Speech  of  the  Emperor — Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  on  Education — Debate  on  the  Post  Office  Qaestion — Debate  on  the 
Abolition  of  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne — ^Army 
Re-organization  Bill — Dissatisfaction  thereat  in  France— -Debate  on  the  For^gn  Policy 
of  the  Ck)vemment — Resignation  by  Count  Walewski  of  the  Premdency  of  the  Corps 
Lfyislatif— Opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris — The  Question  of  Luxemburg 
—Conference  in  London  and  resulting  Treaty. 

The  state  of  France  during  the  present  year  was  tbat  of  continued 
tranquillity.  At  one  time,  indeed,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  irritation  felt  on  the  subject  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Prussia,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  sUght  danger  of  a  war 
breaking  out  between  the  two  countries,  because  France  deemed 
herself  aggrieved  and  menaced  by  the  retention  by  Prussia  of  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  French  jRpontier.  But,  happily,  a 
Conference  between  the  great  powers,  held  in  London,  led  to  a 
pacific  result ;  and  as  Prussia  withdrew  her  garrison,  the  cloud 
that  obscured  the  horizon  passed  away. 

The  promise  of  more  liberal  institutions  held  out  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  not  been  fulfilled  at  its  close ;  and 
France  has  yet  to  wait  wr  that "  crowning  of  the  edifice  "  of  which 
he  then  spoke,  and  which  implied  the  grant  of  fresh  guarantees  by 
law  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  measure  which  excited  most 
attention  and  was  most  disliked  by  the  nation  was  a  plan  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  army;  but  this  was  not  actually  carried 
into  effect  during  the  present  year. 

At  the  usual  reception  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  the  Tuileries  on 
New  Year's  day,  the  Emperor  thus  addressed  them :  **  The  open- 
ing of  the  New  Year  furnishes  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  wishes  for  the  stability  of  thrones  and  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
I  hope  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  peace  and  concilia- 
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tion,  and  that  the  Universal  Exhibition  will  contribute  towards 
calming  passions  and  drawing  closer  the  general  interests." 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  the  Emperor  said,  "  When  I  see  at 
the  head  of  the  Paris  clergy  a  prelate  so  deeply  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  religion  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  State — one  who  every 
where  supports  by  his  words  and  actions  the  great  principles  of 
faith,  charity,  and  conciliation,  I  say  to  myself,  Heaven  will  hear 
his  prayers.  These  prayers  are  for  France  a  blessing,  and  for  me 
a  new  source  of  consolation  and  hope." 

On  the  19th  of  January  the  Emperor  addressed  the  following 
important  letter  to  M.  Bouher,  Minister  of  State : — 

"Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  Jan.  19Ui. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre, — For  some  years  past  the  question  has 
been  asked  whether  our  institutions  have  attained  their  limit  of 
improvement  or  whether  new  improvements  are  to  be  realized. 
Hence  a  lamentable  imcertainty,  which  it  is  important  to  remove. 

"  Up  to  the  present  you  have  had  to  strive  courageously,  in 
order  to  repel  mopportune  demands,  and  to  leave  with  me  the 
initiative  of  useful  reforms  when  the  time  should  arrive.  And 
now  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  institutions  of  the 
empire  all  the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  to  the 
public  liberties  a  new  extension,  without  compromising  the  power 
which  the  nation  has  entrusted  to  me. 

"  The  plan  which  I  have  traced  out  to  myself  consists  in  correct- 
ing the  imperfections  which  time  has  revealed,  and  in  admitting 
that  progress  which  is  compatible  with  our  habits ;  for  to  govern 
is  to  profit  by  the  experience  which  has  been  acquired,  and  to 
foresee  the  wants  of  the  future. 

"  The  object  of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  November,  1860,  was 
to  associate  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  L^gislatif  more  directly  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  the  debate  on  the  Address  has 
not  led  to  the  results  which  were  to  be  expected  from  it ;  it  has 
sometimes  needlessly  excited  public  opinion,  given  rise  to  sterile 
discussions,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  time  most  precious  for  the 
affiurs  of  the  coimtry ;  and  I  believe  that,  without  any  diminution 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  deliberative  powers,  the  Address  may  be 
replaced  by  the  privilege,  prudently  regulated,  of  putting  questions 
to  the  Government. 

^^  Another  modification  has  appeared  to  me  necessary  in  the 
relations  of  the  Government  towards  the  great  bodies  of  tne  State. 
I  have  considered  that  by  sending  the  Ministers  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Corps  Legialatif  to  take  part  in  certain  debates,  by  virtue  of  a 
special  commission,  I  should  better  utilize  the  strength  of  the 
Government,  without  deviating  from  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
which  admits  no  solidarity  among  the  Ministers,  and  makes  them 
dependent  only  upon  the  chief  of  the  State. 

"  But  the  reforms  which  it  is  fitting  to  adopt  must  not  stop 
there.     A  law  will  be  proposed  for  assigning  the  jurisdiction 
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over  offences  against  the  press  law  exclusively  to  the  Correctional 
Tribunals,  and  thus  suppress  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Govemment.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  regulate  legislatively  the 
right  of  assembly,  while  restraining  it  within  the  limits  which 
public  safety  demands. 

"  I  said  last  year  that  my  Government  wished  to  walk  upon 
ground  consolidated  and  capable  of  sustaining  power  and  liberty. 
By  the  measures  I  have  just  pointed  out,  my  words  become 
realized.  I  do  not  shake  the  ground  which  fifteen  years  of  calm 
and  prosperity  have  consolidated,  but  I  increase  the  strength  by 
rendering  my  relations  with  the  great  public  powers  more  inti- 
mate, by  securing  to  the  citizens  by  law  fresh  guarantees,  by  com- 
pleting the  crowning  of  the  edifice  erected  by  the  national  will. 

'*  On  this,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  His 
holy  keeping. 

"  Napoleon." 

The  following  is  the  Decree  which  accompanied  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor : — 

"  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will.  Emperor 
of  the  French,  to  all  present  and  to  come  greeting.  Wishing  to 
give  to  the  discussions  of  the  great  bodies  oi  the  State,  relative  to 
the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  more  utility  and 
precision,  we  have  decreed  and  decree  what  follows : — 

"  Art.  1.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Corp%  LigMatif 
may  put  questions  to  the  Government. 

"  Art.  2.  Everv  demand  for  addressing  questions  to  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  written  or  signed  by  five  members  at  least.  This 
demand  will  briefly  explain  the  object  of  the  questions,  and  will 
be  handed  to  the  President,  who  will  communicate  it  to  the 
Minister  of  State,  and  refer  it  to  the  Committees  for  examination. 

"  Art.  3.  If  two  Committees  of  the  Senate,  or  four  Committees 
of  the  Corp%  LSgidatif^  deliver  the  opinion  that  the  questions  may 
be  put,  the  Chamber  will  fix  a  day  for  their  discussion. 

"  Art.  4.  Upon  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  Chamber  will  either 
simply  declare  the  order  of  the  day,  or  refer  the  questions  to  the 
Government. 

''Art.  5.  The  simple  order  of  the  day  will  always  have  prioritjr. 

*'  Art.  6.  The  reference  to  the  Government  can  only  be  made  m 
the  following  terms  : — '  The  Senate  (or  the  Corp%  LSgidatif)  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  object  of  the  questions.' 
In  this  case  a  summary  of  the  debate  wiU  also  be  transmitted  to 
the  Minister  of  State. 

"  Art.  7.  Any  of  the  Ministers  may,  if  specially  delegated  by 
the  Emperor,  be  charged,  in  concert  with  the  Minister  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  and  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  in  the  Senate  or  Corp%  LSgialatif  daring 
debates  on  general  questions  or  fiills. 
.  **  Art.  8.  Articles  1  and  2  of  our  Decree  of  the  24th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  1860,  providing  that  the  Senate  and  Corps  LSgislaftf  shall 
every  year,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  vote  an  Address,  in  reply 
to  our  speech,  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Art.  9.  Our  Minister  of  State  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  present  decree  *." 


Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this  Imperial  letter,  the 
Ministry  tendered  its  resignation.  The  Emperor  accepted  the 
resignations  of  M.  Achille  Fould,  Minister  of  Finance ;  General 
Randon,  Minister  of  War ;  M.  de  Chasse-Loup-Laubat,  Minister  of 
Marine;  and  M.  Behic,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
In  their  places  respectively  were  substituted,  M.  Rouher,  Marshal 
Niel,  M.  R.  de  Genouilly,  and  M.  de  For5ade  la  Roquette.  The 
rest  of  the  Ministers  were  reinstated  in  their  oflSces. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  at  the  end  of  January  by  the  publi- 
cation of  an  order  from  M.  Vandal,  the  Postmaster-General,  re- 
quiring the  agents  of  the  post-office  to  seize  suspicious  letters,  and 
forward  them  to  the  head  office  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
opened  and  examined.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
mission through  the  post-office  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  to  General  de  St.  Priest  on  the  general  situation  of 
Europe.     The  order  of  the  postmaster  stated — 

"  I  request  you  to  watch  with  the  greatest  care  all  the  corre- 
spondence which  comes  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  your  office, 
so  as  to  discover  any  copies  which  may  be  placed  either  alone 
under  band  and  with  other  publications,  or  under  closed  envelopes. 
You  will  watch  also,  with  the  same  object,  not  only  the  letters 
placed  in  the  office  in  your  locality,  but  also  those  which  reach 
you  from  other  French  offices  with  which  you  are  in  relation ;  for 
it  may  not  be  impossible  that  copies  of  the  said  letter  may  be 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  terms  of  this  Decree,  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  present  Emperor,  when,  as  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  confined  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  in  1843.    They  appeared  in  a  newspaper  at  the  time. 

"  The  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain  have  been  introduced  into  France,  but 
all  the  usages  which  in  England  make  these  institutions  perfect  have  been  omitted. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  Parlia- 
mentary  usages  of  the  two  countries.  In  England  most  of  the  important  questions  of 
the  day  before  they  come  before  Parliament  are  thoroughly  searched  into  and  discussed 
in  public  and  private  meetings,  in  which  the  political  material  is  prepared  in  all  its 
stages.  When  the  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  reaches  Westminster  he  already 
possesses  a  consummate  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  that  are  to  occupy  Parliament^ 
for  he  has  already  many  times  spoken  on  them  at  meetings  and  dinners,  and  has,  more- 
over, discussed  them  in  the  clubs  to  which  he  may  happen  to  belong.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  the  deputy  who  comes  up  to  the  Chamber  hears  nothing  more  of  political 
controversies  than  what  he  sees  in  his  newspaper ;  and  he  never  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  public  opinion,  or  of  training  himself  by  preparatory 
exercise  for  the  great  battle  of  the  Tribune.     The  right  of  association  is,  therefore,  the 

fundamental  basis  of  representative  government Though  the  English  are  always 

scrupulously  observant  of  all  the  forms  of  ceremonial,  they  do  not  lose  their  valuable 
time  in  settling  the  preliminaries  of  the  Session ;  and  the  vote  on  the  Address  is  not 
an  endless  contest,  in  which  each  speaker  opposes  to  his  adversary  all  the  ingenious  sub- 
tleties contained  in  the  dictionary  of  synonyms.  The  policy  of  a  great  people  should 
be  clearly  defmed ;  and  the  party  which  cannot  triumph  but  by  equivocal  means  is 
weak  indeed." 
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thrown  into  the  boxes  after  having  been  introduced  into  France 
by  other  means  than  the  post.  You  will  make  a  special  packet  of 
all  the  copies  either  under  band,  or  in  envelopes,  which  you  may- 
have  been  able  to  recognize  and  retain,  and  you  will  forward  it  to 
the  principal  receiver  of  the  post-office  at  Paris,  with  a  label, 
stating,  independently  of  the  address,  *  Letter  seized  in  virtue  of 
the  order  of  the  Administration,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1867,' 
and  below  indicating  the  number  of  objects  forwarded." 

This  order,  which  gave  great  offence  in  France,  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  Code  of  Criminal  Instruction  invested  the 
magistrates  with  the  right  of  seizing  all  letters  which  might  serve 
to  prove  crimes,  indictable  offences,  and  contravention ;  and  that 
a  judgment  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  1853  had  established  that 
the  prefects  of  police  were  empowered  to  do  the  same. 

The  Livre  Jaune,  or  "  Yellow-book,"  containing  the  views  of  the 
French  Government  on  Foreign  Policy,  was  published  in  February; 
and  the  following  are  extracts  from  it.  With  regard  to  Crete,  where 
an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  Government  had  been  for 
some  time  in  active  operation,  the  French  Government  regretted 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  did  not  foUow  the  advice  of  France,  and 
send  a  Commissioner  to  Crete,  to  settle  the  difficulties  which  there 
existed    They  said — 

"  The  population,  over-excited,  now  insists  on  incorporation  with 
Greece,  instead  of  the  reforms  which  it  at  first  demanded.  The 
extension  of  the  insurrection  produced  agitation  in  the  Hellenic 
provinces  of  Turkey,  and  excited  public  opinion  in  the  kingdom 
of  Greece.  The  shock  was  felt  throughout  the  East.  The  Servians 
also  claimed  the  evacuation  of  all  the  fortresses  in  Servia  occupied 
by  Turkey.  We  advised  the  Porte  to  adopt  resolutions  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  the  Christian  populations.  We  should  be  happy  if  the 
Porte  were  to  accede  to  our  advice.  The  Cretan  question  still 
exists  unsolved.  In  presence  of  the  commotion  which  has  been 
created  in  the  East,  and  the  sympathies  which  have  been  awakened 
in  all  Europe,  will  the  combinations  which  were  at  first  deemed 
sufficient  be  found  to  be  so  still  P  The  Ottoman  Government 
should  form  no  fallacious  illusions.  It  must  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  must  not  hesitate  at  such 
sacrifices  as  may  preserve  it  from  the  periodical  return  of  similar 
excitement." 

As  to  Germany  they  said — 

"  Prussia  has  definitely  attached  North  Germany  to  herself 
by  the  last  war.  Southern  Germany  has  preserved  its  absolute 
right  to  decide  what  relations  it  shall  maintain  with  the  Northern 
Confederation.  Austria  no  longer  forms  part  of  Germany  or 
Italy."  They  also  recalled  the  fact  that  Prussia  had  promised  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Schleswigy  with 
regard  to  their  future  position. 

Referring  to  Mexico  they  declared — 

'*  The  departure  of  the  French  troops  was  resolved  upon  in  the 
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full  plenitude  of  our  liberty  of  action.  Any  thing  having  the 
character  of  external  pressure  could  only  have  placed  us  in  the 
position,  despite  ourselves,  of  having  to  prolong  a  state  of  things 
which  we  should  wish  to  abridge.  By  next  March  our  troops  will 
have  quitted  Mexico." 

About  the  same  time  also  the  Livre  Bleu,  or  "  Blue-book,"  was 

Sublished,  containing  reports  to  the  Emperor,  from  the  various 
[inisters,  on  the  state  of  affairs  relating  to  the  department  of 
each.     In  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  stated — 

"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  the  number  of  Political  Journals 
was  330,  of  which  63  were  printed  in  Paris  and  267  in  the 
Departments.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  the  numbers  were 
respectivelv  336,  64,  and  272.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1866,  the 
number  of  non-political  publications  was  1307,  of  which  703 
appeared  in  Paris  and  604  in  the  Departments.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1867,  the  numbers  were  respectively  1435,  710,  and 
725.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1866,  the  Government  authorized 
six  new  political  journals,  one  in  Paris  and  five  in  the  Provinces. 
From  the  first  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  sixteen 
warnings  were  given  (seven  in  Paris  and  nine  in  the  Departments). 
In  addition  the  suppression  of  a  weekly  journal,  published  in 
the  capital  ('  Le  Courrier  du  Dimanche '),  was  pronounced.  No 
provincial  journal  has  been  suppressed  or  suspended." 

With  respect  to  the  events  which  had  happened  in  Germany, 
and  which  had  led  to  the  immense  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  the 
"  Blue-book  "  stated— 

"  Not  having  been  able  to  prevent  the  war,  the  French  Govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  theatre  of  it ;  to  shorten  its 
duration,  and  attenuate  its  consequences.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  the  Sovereign  of  Austria  announced  that  he  ceded 
Venetia  to  the  Emperor,  and  asked  for  the  mediation  of  France. 
Although  the  late  events  had  excited  the  pubUc  feeling,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  to  the  highest  degree.  His  Majesty  did  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  refuse  a  mission  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  but  of 
utility  to  Europe  and  to  humanity.  Strong  in  the  feelings  of 
confidence  and  friendship  which  united  him  to  the  different  belli- 
gerent Powers,  the  Emperor,  in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  avoided  assuming  a  military  attitude,  which,  use- 
less for  exalting  the  authoritv  of  his  counsels,  might  have  awakened 
feelings  of  uneasiness  and  mistrust,  which  we  had  done  every  thing 
to  calm.  The  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  French  Cabinet  soon 
brought  about  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations  on  the  bases  France  had  recommended.  In  virtue  of 
the  preliminaries  signed  at  Nikolsburg,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  good 
offices  of  France,  Austria  preserved  all  her  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  Venetia.  That  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  left 
intact.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin  promised  to  consult  the  populations 
of  Upper  Schleswig  as  to  their  future  situation.  The  countries 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Maine,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  laws 

P  2 
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of  their  geographical  situation,  as  well  as  to  the  instincts  of  their 
nationality,  gravitated  in  the  orbit  of  Prussia;  as  a  principal  result 
of  a  victorious  war,  that  Power  attached  them  definitively  to  itself 
by  a  closer  tie,  in  forming  a  Confederation  of  Northern  Germany. 
As  to  the  States  of  Southern  Germany  they  speedily  terminated 
their  arrangements  with  the  Berlin  Cabinet ;  Wiirtemburg  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  had  no  territorial  sacrifice  to  make. 
Bavaria,  menaced  for  a  moment  with  considerable  losses,  only  gave 
up  some  districts  of  little  importance.  Moreover,  the  States  of  the 
South  have  preserved  the  absolute  right  of  deciding  what  relations 
shall  exist  among  themselves,  and  also  of  fixing  those  they 
will  maintain  with  the  Northern  Confederation.  Austria,  in  fact, 
no  longer  forms  a  portion  either  of  Germany  or  Italy.  She  has 
lost  a  status  which  historical  traditions  rendered  dear  to  her ;  but 
to  which  she  on  more  than  one  occasion  sacrificed  her  real  force 
and  permanent  interests.  Her  territorial  extent  is  not  diminished 
in  any  notable  proportion.  If  at  this  moment  she  unavoidably 
sufiers  the  material  and  moral  consequences  of  a  great  disaster,  she 
will  doubtless  find  in  the  patriotism  and  devotedness  of  her  popu- 
lations, so  different  in  their  origin  and  race,  the  means  of  solving 
all  the  internal  difficulties  against  which  she  has  been  strug- 
gling for  so  many  years,  and  which  have  had  their  share  in 
wealfening  her  strength." 

The  new  Session  of  the  French  Chambers  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  February  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  when  His  Majesty 
delivered  the  following  speech : — 

"Messieurs  les  S^nateurs, 
"Messieurs  les  Dipuxis, — 

"Since  your  last  Session,  important  events  have  arisen  in 
Europe.  Although  they  may  have  astonished  the  world  by  their 
rapidity,  as  by  the  importance  of  their  results,  it  appears  that, 
according  to  the  anticipations  of  the  Emperor,  there  was  a  fatality 
in  their  fulfilment.  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena,  *One  of  my 
great  ideas  has  been  this  agglomeration  and  concentration  of  the 
same  nations,  geographically  considered,  who  have  been  scattered 
piecemeal  by  revolutions  and  policy.  The  agglomeration  will  take 
place,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  impulse 
IS  given,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  after  my  fall,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  my  system,  there  will  be  any  other  great  adjustment 
possible  than  the  agglomeration  and  confederation  of  great  na- 
tions.' The  transformations  that  haye  taken  place  in  Italy  and 
Germany  pave  the  way  for  the  realization  of  this  vast  programme 
of  the  union  of  the  European  States  in  one  single  confederation. 

"  The  spectacle  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  surrounding  nations 
to  assemble  their  members,  scattered  abroad  for  so  many  centuries, 
cannot  cause  disquiet  to  a  country  like  ours,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  irrevocably  bound  up  with  each  other,  and  form  a  homogeneous 
and  indestructible  body.    We  have  been  impartial  witnesses  of  the 
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struggle  which  has  been  waged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
In  presence  of  this  conflict  the  country  strongly  manifested  the 
wish  to  keep  aloof  from  it.  Not  only  did  I  defer  to  this  wish,  but 
I  used  every  effort  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  did  not 
arm  a  single  additional  soldier — I  did  not  move  forward  a  single 
regiment ;  and  yet  the  voice  of  France  had  influence  enough  to 
arrest  the  conqueror  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Our  mediation 
effected  an  arrangement  between  the  belligerents,  which,  leaving 
to  Prussia  the  fruit  of  her  successes,  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  territory  with  the  exception  of  a  single  province,  and 
by  the  cession  of  Venetia  completed  Italian  independence.  Our 
action  has  been  exercised,  therefore,  with  views  of  justice  and 
conciliation.  France  has  not  drawn  the  sword,  because  her  honour 
was  not  at  stake,  and  because  she  had  promised  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality.  In  another  part  of  the  globe  we  have  been  obliged 
to  employ  force  to  redress  legitimate  grievances,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  ancient  empire.  The  happy  results  at  first 
obtained  were  compromised  by  an  untoward  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  guiding  idea  of  the  Mexican  Expedition  was  an 
elevated  one.  To  regenerate  a  people,  and  implant  among  them 
ideas  of  order  and  progress  ;  to  open  vast  outlets  to  our  commerce, 
and  leave  the  recollection  of  services  rendered  to  civilization  to 
mark  our  path ;  such  was  my  desire  and  yours.  But  as  soon  as 
the  extent  of  our  sacrifices  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  the  interests 
which  had  called  us  across  the  ocean,  I  spontaneously  determined 
upon  the  recall  of  our  Army  Corps.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  understood  that  want  of  conciliation  would  only 
have  prolonged  the  occupation,  and  embittered  relations  which, 
for  the  welfare  of  both  countries,  should  remain  friendly.  In  the 
East  troubles  have  arisen,  but  the  great  Powers  are  acting  in 
concert  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  may  satisfy  the 
legitimate  wishes  of  the  Christian  populations,  reserve  the  rights 
of  the  Sultan,  and  prevent  dangerous  complications.  At  Borne 
we  have  faithfully  executed  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Government  of  the  Holy  Father  has  entered  into  a 
fresh  phase.  Left  to  itself,  it  maintains  itself  by  its  own  strength, 
by  the  veneration  which  is  felt  by  all  towards  the  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  surveillance  loyally  exercised  upon  his 
frontiers  by  the  Italian  Government.  But  if  democratic  conspira- 
cies should  audaciously  seek  to  threaten  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Holy  See,  Europe,  I  do  not  doubt,  would  not  permit  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  event  which  would  throw  such  great  trouble  on  the 
Catholic  world. 

"  I  have  only  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  relations  with 
foreign  Powers.  Our  connexion  with  England  becomes  daily 
more  intimate  by  the  similarity  of  our  policy  and  the  multiplicity 
of  our  commercial  relations.  Prussia  seeks  to  avoid  any  thing 
which  might  arouse  our  national  susceptibilities,  and  agrees  with 
us  upon  ihe  chief  European  questions.     Russia,  inspired  by  con* 
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ciliatory  intentions,  is  not  disposed  to  separate  her  policy  in  the 
East  from  that  of  France.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Empire 
of  Austria,  the  greatness  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  general 
equilibrium.  A  recent  Commercial  Treaty  has  created  new  ties 
between  the  two  countries.  Lastly,  Spain  and  Italy  are  upon 
terms  of  sincere  agreement  with  us. 

**  Thus,  therefore,  nothing  in  present  circumstances  need  excite 
our  uneasiness,  and  I  entertain  the  firm  conviction  that  peace  will 
not  be  disturbed. 

"  Assiu'ed  of  the  present,  confident  of  the  future,  I  have  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  to  develope  our  institutions.  You  have 
expressed  your  wishes  to  me  every  year  that  this  should  be  effected ; 
although  justly  convinced  that  progress  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
complete  harmony  between  the  authorities,  you  had  confided  to  me 
— and  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence — the  privilege  of  deciding 
upon  the  moment  when  I  might  think  the  realization  of  your 
desires  possible.  Now,  after  fifteen  years  of  calm  and  prosperity,  due 
to  our  common  efforts  and  to  your  profound  devotion  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  had  come 
to  adopt  the  liberal  measures  which  lay  in  the  minds  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  Corps  lAgislatif,     I  respond  to 

four  expectations,  and,  without  departing  from  the  Constitution, 
propose  to  you  laws  which  offer  new  guarantees  for  political 
liberty. 

"  The  nation,  which  does  justice  to  my  efforts,  and  which  again 
recently  in  Lorraine  gave  such  touching  proofs  of  its  attachment  to 
my  dynasty,  will  make  a  wise  use  of  these  new  rights.  Justly  jealous 
of  its  repose  and  of  its  prosperity,  it  will  continue  to  disdain  the 
dangerous  Utopias  and  excitements  of  parties.  For  you,  gentle- 
men, the  immense  majority  of  whom  have  constantly  sustained  my 
courage  in  the  always  difficult  task  of  governing  a  people,  you  will 
continue  to  be,  with  me,  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  true  interests 
and  the  real  greatness  of  the  country. 

**  These  interests  impose  upon  us  obligations  we  shall  know  how 
to  fulfil.  France  is  respected  abroad.  The  army  has  displayed 
its  valour,  but  the  conditions  of  war  being  changed  require  the 
increase  of  our  defensive  forces,  and  we  must  organize  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  invulnerable.  The  Bill  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  lightens  the 
burden  of  the  conscription  in  time  of  peace,  provides  considerable 
resources  in  time  of  war,  and,  re-distributing  burdens  between  all 
in  a  fair  proportion,  thus  satisfies  the  principle  of  equality.  It 
possesses  all  the  importance  of  an  institution  of  the  country,  and  I 
feel  convinced  will  be  accepted  with  patriotism. 

"  The  influence  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  number  of  men  it 
is  able  to  put  under  arms.  Do  not  forget  that  neighbouring  States 
impose  upon  themselves  far  heavier  sacrifices  for  the  effiective  con- 
stitution of  their  armies,  and  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  to 
judge  by  your  resolutions  whether  the  influence  of  France  shall 
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increase  or  diminish  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  constantly 
keep  our  national  standard  at  the  same  level.  It  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  preserving  peace,  and  that  peace  must  be 
rendered  fruitful  by  alleviating  misery  and  increasing  general 
prosperity. 

"  Heavy  trials  have  assailed  us  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
Inundations  and  epidemics  have  desolated  some  of  our  departments. 
Benevolence  has  assuaged  individual  suffering,  and  credits  will  be 
asked  of  you  to  repair  the  disasters  caused  to  public  property. 
Notwithstanding  these  partial  calamities,  the  progress  of  general 
prosperity  has  not  relaxed.  During  the  last  financial  period  the 
indirect  revenue  has  increased  by  fifty  millions,  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  upwards  of  one  milliard  of  francs.  The  general  improve- 
ment of  our  finances  will  soon  allow  us  to  give  satisfaction  upon  a 
large  scale  to  agricultural  and  economic  interests,  brought  into 
light  by  the  inquiry  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our 
attention  must  then  be  turned  to  the  reduction  of  certain  burdens 
which  weigh  too  heavily  upon  landed  property,  and  which  prevent 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  channels  of  internal  navi&^ation,  of 
our  ports,  our  railways,  and  especially  of  cross  roads — the  indis- 
pensable agents  for  effective  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil. 

"  Bills  upon  primary  education  and  upon  co-operative  societies 
were  submitted  to  you  last  Session,  and  I  do  not  doubt  you  will 
approve  the  arrangements  they  set  forth.  They  will  improve  the 
moral  and  material  condition  of  the  rural  population  and  of  the 
working  classes  in  our  great  cities.  Each  year  thus  opens  a  new 
field  for  our  meditation  and  our  efforts.  Our  task  at  this  moment 
is  to  form  the  public  manners  to  the  pattern  of  more  liberal  insti- 
tutions. Hitherto  in  France  liberty  has  only  been  ephemeral.  It 
has  not  been  able  to  take  root  in  the  soil  because  abuse  has  imme- 
diately followed  use,  and  the  nation  rather  preferred  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  its  rights  than  to  endure  disorder  in  ideas  as  well  as  in 
things.  It  is  worthy  of  you  and  me  to  make  a  broader  application 
of  these  great  principles,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  France. 
The  development  will  not  as  formerly  endanfi;er  the  necessary 
prestige  of  authority.  Power  is  now  firmly  based,  and  ardent 
passions,  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  our  liberties,  will 
become  extingidshed  in  the  immensity  of  universal  suffi*age.  I 
hare  full  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
people ;  and  strong  in  the  right  which  I  hold  from  them,  strong  in 
my  conscience,  which  is  solely  desirous  of  good,  I  invite  you  to 
march  with  me  with  a  firm  step  on  the  path  of  civilization." 

A  Report  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  Duruy,  pub- 
lished in  February,  gave  some  interesting  details  on  the  state  of 
primary  education  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  year  1865.  It 
appears  that  in  1863,  out  of  37,510  communes,  818  were  without 
primary  schools;  but  in  1866,  694;  only  were  in  that  position, 
alUiough  38  new  communes  had  been  created.     The  number  of 
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public  schools  for  primary  teaching  had  increased  by  1054  more 
than  in  1863.  The  private  establishments  had  also  increased  in 
number.  The  number  of  free  lay  schools  for  boys  had  risen  from 
2572  to  2864,  and  that  of  those  belonging  to  the  religious  brother- 
hoods from  535  to  646,  or  an  augmentation  of  292  on  the  former 
and  111  on  the  latter.  The  girls'  schools  had,  however,  decreased 
by  369  since  1863.  During  the  same  period  1202  new  schools 
had  been  founded  in  France,  and  the  number  of  pupils  had  in- 
creased by  135,414.  The  adult  classes  during  the  year  1866  were 
attended  by  600,000  persons,  of  whom  more  than  haK  commenced 
or  resumed  the  teaching  given  in  the  primary  schools.  In  order 
to  know  approximately  the  amount  of  ignorance  in  the  country, 
there  had  been  drawn  up  in  all  the  niairies  of  the  empire  a  return 
of  the  husbands  who,  in  1866,  were  not  able  to  write  their  names 
on  the  marriage  register.  The  average  was  25  88-100  per  cent,  for 
males,  and  41  2-100  per  cent,  for  females,  or  together  33  45-100 
per  cent.  The  returns  from  some  departments  showed  as  many  as 
51,  61,  and  67  men,  and  75,  80,  and  98  women  in  100  who  were 
not  able  to  sign  their  marriage  act. 

The  order  of  the  Postmaster-General,  M.  Vandal,  relative  to 
the  opening  of  suspected  letters,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
led  to  a  warm  discussion  in  the  Corps  Legislaiif,  where  the  subject 
was  brought  forward  by  M.  Pelletan.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  asked,  "  Has  the  Prefect  of  Police  the  right  to  order  the 
Director-General  to  instruct  his  subordinates  to  seize  all  letters 
suspected  of  enclosing  a  manifesto  whose  circulation  it  is  wished 
to  prevent  P  In  that  case,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  would  he  be  a 
superior  judge  whose  jurisdiction  would  extend  throughout 
France  P  No ;  his  powers  expire  at  the  limit  of  the  adjoining 
departments.  It  is  said  that  the  incident  (the  manifesto  is  so 
described)  had  so  little  importance,  that  it  was  not  considered 
worth  while  to  set  all  the  Prefects  in  motion ;  and  yet  for  this 
trifle  all  the  correspondence  of  France  is  deranged." 

In  reply,  M.  Vandal  said,  "  The  Government  has  awaited  with 
impatience  the  moment  when  it  could  have  the  ardent  language  of 
late  used  followed  by  sincere  and  measured  words.  We  therefore 
thank  M.  Pelletan  for  his  interpellation,  despite  its  severe  form. 
He  begins  by  assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  secrecy  of  letters  has 
been  violated.  I  have  solicited  the  honour  of  replying,  as  I  have 
entire  confidence  in  the  force  of  the  explanations  I  have  to  give. 
No ;  the  secrecy  of  letters  has  not  been  violated.  The  law  accords 
to  the  Government  the  right,  imposes  on  it  the  duty  of  doing  what 
it  has  done.  Articles  8,  10,  and  90  of  the  Code  give  to  the 
Prefect  of  Paris  and  to  the  Prefects  of  the  departments  the  right 
to  do  every  thing  to  discover  crimes  and  offences,  no  exception 
being  made  for  letters  placed  in  the  post-oflBce.  That  right  has 
been  exercised  by  all  Governments.  Under  the  RepubUo  a 
circular  of  the  18th  of  December,  1848,  signed  Etienne  Arago, 
ordered  the  seizure  of  letters  in  a  simply  fiscal  interest 
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He  added  that  ''the  agents  of  the  post-office  are  bound  to 
avoid  every  thing  having  the  appearance  of  the  violation  of  the 
secrecy  of  correspondence.  When  a  seized  letter  has  been  opened 
by  the  competent  authorities,  and  been  found  useless  for  the  ends 
of  justice,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  Director  of  the  Post-office  to  be 
forwarded,  after  having  been   re-sealed   and  stamped   with   the 

words,  *  Opened  by  the  authority  of  justice.' I  do  not 

hesitate  to  admit  that  there  was  something  faulty  in  the  circular, 
as  to  cause  letters  seized  in  the  province  to  be  sent  to  Paris  was  a 
proceeding  not  perhaps  strictly  consonant  with  legality.  I  may 
add,  however,  that  henceforward  there  will  be  no  derogation  of 
that  nature.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  what  was  the  consequence  of 
the  circular?  How  many  letters  were  sent  to  Paris?  Not 
15,000,  as  M.  Pelletan  has  conjectured,  but  five  only;  out  of 
which  two  were  transmitted  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who  returned 
them,  and  they  were  delayed  only  twenty-four  hours.  The  three 
others  were  distributed  after  a  delay  of  two  hours  only.  Such  has 
been  the  authentic  result  of  the  circular  of  January  24.  How, 
after  this,  are  we  to  explain  the  emotion  created  ?  Public 
opinion  has  been  the  victim  of  a  surprise ;  as,  if  it  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  constant  rules  of  the  administration,  it  would 
not  have  felt  the  trouble  which  we  must  all  regret " 

After  a  speech  from  M.  Ernest  Picard,  strongly  denouncing  the 
practice,  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State,  rose,  and  proposed  that 
the  Chamber  should  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  He  said  that 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  were  regular,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  decree  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation ;  but  he  admitted 
that  the  competency  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
prejudice  to  private  and  commercial  interests  in  ordering  letters  to 
be  sent  by  the  postal  agents  in  the  various  departments  to  the 
central  office  in  Paris  to  undergo  a  judicial  seizure.  "I  think, 
therefore,"  he  added,  "  with  M.  Vandal,  that  henceforth  such 
instructions  should  not  be  given.  I,  however,  maintain  the  right 
of  the  Prefects  to  seize  seditious  writings  when  the  fact  of  their 
circulation  is  palpable  and  manifest." 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  Chamber  ;  and  the  order  of  the  day 
was  voted  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  first  interpellation  in  the  Uorps  L^gislatifhsA  for  its  object 
to  learn  the  reasons  for  abolishing  the  Address  in  answer  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  was  moved  by  the  Viscount  Lan- 
juinais;  and  the  debate  that  ensued  occupied  two  days.  M. 
Rooher,  in  defending  the  abolition,  said  that  in  England  for  a 
long  time  past  the  right  of  address  and  the  right  of  interpellations 
had  existed ;  but  since  the  existence  and  extension  of  the  latter, 
the  Address  has  become  a  mere  tradition  and  a  simple  formality. 

He  was  answered  by  M.  Jules  Favre,  that  the  Address  is  dis- 
posed of  summarily  in  the  English  Parliament,  because  both 
Houses  have   the  sovereign  right  of  interpellation ;    and   that 
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besides  these  deliberative  Assemblies  there  is  a  press  which  is  not 
hampered  by  legislative  restrictions,  and  consequently  Pariia- 
ment  contents  itself  with  the  assertion  of  its  right  of  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  ;  whereas  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  the 
right  of  reply  is  suppressed.     He  said,  in  conclusion — 

*'  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  disquiets  us,  and  justifies  me  in 
maintaining  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  us  from  the 
Minister  of  State  P  It  is  because  he  derives  his  motives  of  security 
from  the  will  of  one  man  only.  To  his  praising  him  in  this  House 
I  have  no  objection  ;  and  assuredly  no  word  shall  escape  my  lips 
on  this  point  m  refutation  of  what  the  Minister  has  said.  But  the 
more  sincere  his  praise,  the  more  alarming  it  is ;  for  it  shows 
what  are  the  dangers  that  threaten  my  country.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  we  thought  that  it  was  upon  institutions  that  it 
relied,  and  that  it  did  not  hold  every  thing  from  the  will  of  one 
man.  We  have  forgotten  all.  These  constitutions  you  speak  of 
are  matters  of  history,  and  this  history  is  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution— the  history  of  progress.  You  are  no  longer  of  your  epoch. 
In  the  midst  of  Europe  emancipated  you  believe  yourself,  or  you 
wish  to  believe  yourself,  a  Minister  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  of 
Trajan ;  for  my  part,  what  I  ask  is,  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  free 
country." 

On  a  division,  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
266  to  25,  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Thiers  voting  in  the  minority. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  Bill  for  the  Re-organization  of  the  Army 
was  brought  before  the  Corps  Legidatif^  and  its  proposed  enact- 
ments excited  profound  dissatisfaction  throughout  France.  Al- 
though the  Bill  did  not  pass  in  the  present  Session,  we  give 
some  of  its  principal  provisions  as  the  scheme  elaborated  by  the 
Emperor,  by  which  he  sought  to  increase  the  military  efficiency  of 
France,  while  at  the  same  time  he  thought  he  was  diminishing 
the  burden  upon  the  nation.  The  French  people,  however,  were 
of  a  very  different  opinion  ;  and  as  much  opposition  was  given  to 
the  measure  as  within  their  very  circumscribed  powers  of  dis- 
cussion they  dared  to  express. 

By  Art.  1  the  duration  of  service  in  the  active  army  was  fixed 
at  five  years,  and  in  the  reserve  at  four  years.  For  young  men 
who  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  active  army,  the  period  was  to 
be  four  years  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in  the  National  Gturde 
Mobile. 

By  Art.  4  the  young  men  of  the  reserve  were  not  admitted  to 
exoneration.  They  might  exchange  with  those  of  the  National 
Guard,  or  furnish  as  substitute  a  man  under  thirty-two  years  of 
age. 

By  Art.  5  the  duration  of  voluntary  engagements  was  two  years 
at  least,  and  the  re-engagement  in  the  active  army  was  to  be  for 
from  two  years  to  five  years. 

The  duration  of  service  in  the  National  Garde  Mobile  was  fixed 
at  five  years.     The  following  were  Articles  8  and  10  : — 
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**  Art.  8.  The  National  Garde  Mobile  is  destined  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  active  army  in  the  defence  of  the  fortresses,  coasts,  and 
frontier  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
interior.  It  can  only  be  called  out  for  actual  service  by  a  special 
law,  or  in  the  interval  of  the  Session  by  a  decree  which  must  be 
presented  within  a  delay  of  twenty  days  to  the  Legislative  Body 
to  be  converted  into  a  law." 

"  Art.  10.  The  young  men  of  the  National  Garde  Mobile  may 
contract  marriage  without  authorization  at  any  period  whatever  of 
their  service." 

The  discontent  which  this  measure  produced  throughout  France 
may  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  against  it.  One  of  these  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commune  of  Tumy,  in  the  Department  of  the  Yonne,  contained 
the  following  statements — 

"  We  are  a  prey  to  the  deepest  anxiety.  A  Bill  of  exceptional 
gravity  is  now  before  the  Legislative  Chamber,  Under  the 
appearance  of  arming  our  active  army  of  reserve,  or  of  a  moveable 
National  Guard,  the  whole  of  our  youth  will  be  called  out  to 
military  service,  and  the  result  will  be  the  enrolment  of  all  our 
children.  The  weight  of  so  heavy  a  burden  will  be  supported  by 
the  country,  already  so  scant  of  population,  and  by  agriculturists, 
whose  grievances,  so  real  and  so  deep,  have  been  exposed  during 
the  inquiry  on  the  state  of  agriculture.  Devoted  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  we,  nevertheless,  contemplate  with  affi-ight  and  sorrow 
the  terrible  consequences  of  the  law.  Already  our  districts  are 
deprived  of  hands,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  take  away  the  most 
active  portion  of  our  population.  And  for  what  object  P  Does 
the  enemy  menace  our  frontiers  P  If  this  be  the  case,  let  a  levy 
en  masse  be  proclaimed,  and  we  are  prepared  for  any  sacrifice ;  but 
if  the  object  be  merely  to  substitute  one  system  for  another,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  men,  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  a  measure  which  will  press  upon  us  permanently." 

Another  petition  described  the  proposed  measure  as  an  attempt 
to  aggravate  the  burden  of  the  conscription,  which  it  called  "  this 
most  lamentable  of  imposts — the  impost  of  blood."  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Deputies  by  his  constituents  they  said — 

"  They  are  little  versed  in  politics ;  but  they  do  not  understand 
why  their  children  should,  in  time  of  peace,  be  torn  from  the 
workshop  or  from  the  plough  to  be  thrown  into  barracks;  and 
they  do  not  understand  how  the  country  can  continue  to  be 
aggrandized  if  all  the  youth  be  forced  to  nine  years'  celibacy." 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  debate  commenced  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif  upon  the  interpellation  by  M.  Thiers  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  M.  Thiers  spoke  for  more  than 
two  hours,  and  his  speech  seems  to  have  produced  a  great  eflFect 
upon  the  Chamber.  He  examined  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day,  and  of  France  in  respect  of  Europe,  and  pointed  to 
the  armaments  which   every  Government  was  preparing.     The 
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causes  of  this  state  of  things  were  to  be  found  in  the  substitution 
in  European  policy  of  the  new  theory  of  nationaKties  for  the  old 
and  salutary  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  used  to  be 
opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  ambitious.  M.  Thiers  drew  a 
striking  picture  of  European  politics  during  four  centuries — from 
the  efforts  made  with  so  much  sagacity  by  Louis  XI.  to  constitute 
the  independence  of  France,  down  to  the  acts  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe  assembled  at  Vienna,  when  they  laid  in  1815  the  bases  of 
the  new  arrangement  of  States.  He  considered  that  in  those 
reminiscences  there  were  for  France,  together  with  legitimate 
subjects  for  pride,  lessons  of  the  gravest  character.  France  had 
been  by  turns  vanquished  and  victorious.  She  was  vanquished 
twice,  when  she  renounced  the  part  assigned  to  her  by  Providence, 
that  of  allowing  no  one  to  disturb  for  his  own  advantage  the  equi- 
librium of  States,  and  when  she  aimed  at  universal  domination  for 
herself.  She  was  victorious  on  the  other  hand,  when  she  defended 
the  interests  of  nations.  The  distinctive  mark  of  that  policy  was 
its  permanent  conformity  to  the  interests  and  independence  of  the 
smaller  States.  This  policy  was  upset  under  the  First  Empire  by 
the  aggrandizements  which  survived  those  of  France.  It  was  re- 
established in  a  reasonable  measure  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna, 
negatived  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  restored  in  1848,  when  the 
Governments  that  had  coalesced  against  France  were  dissipated 
"  like  shadows  before  the  explosion  of  liberty."  The  equilibrium 
of  Europe  was  then  for  some  time  restored,  and  France  felt  the 
benefit  of  it  in  the  Crimean  War.  Why  did  France  abandon  that 
position?  The  answer  to  the  question  was  to  be  found  in  the 
necessity  of  embracing,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  liberty — 
after  public  works,  that  is,  vast  expenditure — the  policy  of  natio- 
nalities. That  which  people  called  the  policy  of  nationalities  was 
nothing  more  than  a  chimera ;  and  if  it  were  accepted  as  the 
inflexible  law  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Continent,  there  was 
not  a  single  State  that  could  maintain  its  present  limito.  By  the 
application  of  such  a  law  there  would  be  in  Europe  but  two  first- 
rate  Powers — Germany  and  Russia;  it  would  be  for  Europe  a 
chaos,  and  for  France  a  descent  to  the  third  rank  among  nations. 
Unfortunately,  these  chimeras  of  nationalities  had  become  sad 
realities.  In  the  first  place,  France  of  her  own  free  will  made 
Italy,  and  by  so  doing  weakened  Austria,  without  pacifying  Europe, 
and  without  gaining  a  single  faithful  ally.  The  necessaiy  con- 
sequence of  the  unity  of  Italy  was  the  unity  of  Germany.  France 
permitted  the  spoliation  of  Denmark ;  but  injustice  is  sure  to  be 
punished  sooner  or  later,  and  Denmark  was  avenged  for  her 
wrongs  by  the  quarrel  among  the  robbers  over  their  booty.  From 
the  very  outset  of  the  dissension.  Count  Bismarck  perceived  that 
the  intervention  of  Italy  would  divide  the  forces  of  Austria  and 
paralyze  those  of  France.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  should  Have 
foreseen  with  equal  certainty  that  the  issue  of  the  struffgle^  to 
whatever  side  favourable  or  even  doubtful,  could  not  be  ouierwise 
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than  prejudicial  to  her.  One  word  said  to  Italy  and  to  Prussia 
would  have  prevented  that  great  and  perilous  conflict.  Why  was 
not  that  word  spoken  P  When  the  Chamber  last  year  expressed 
its  desire  for  peace,  what  it  meant  was  not  peace  at  any  price,  not 
a  disgraceful  and  cowardly  peace,  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  There  was,  indeed,  another  policy,  which  could 
not  be  avowed,  and  which  was  not  avowed,  for  it  consisted  in  this, 
— that  France  should  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  on  condition  of  getting  as 
the  price  of  her  complacency  a  patch  of  territory.  Such  a  policy, 
which  would  make  France  follow  in  the  track  of  victorious  armies, 
like  a  midnight  prowler  on  the  battle-field,  he  indignantly  repu- 
diated for  his  country.  Events,  however,  followed  their  course ; 
and  at  that  moment  what  was  the  state  of  things  P  Instead  of 
nineteen  millions,  Prussia  now  counted  thirty  millions  of  subjects, 
and  even  forty  millions  with  the  Southern  Confederation.  She 
was  a  young  and  ambitious  Power,  and  this  was  the  first  danger 
for  Europe.  There  was  also  a  danger  which  was  not  less  great 
and  less  urgent,  that  something  analogous  to  what  has  been  done 
in  Germany  would  be  attempted  in  the  East ;  that  Constantinople 
— which,  as  Napoleon  said  at  Tilsit,  gives  the  empire  of  the  world 
to  him  who  is  master  of  it — might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kussians.  The  two  dangers  to  Europe  were  closely  connected ;  for 
if  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  there  was  as  yet  no  treaty 
signed,  there  was,  at  least,  an  evident  community  of  interests 
between  them;  and  when  there  was  community  of  interests, 
treaties  of  alliance  were  soon  concluded.  The  pendulum,  the 
oscillations  of  which  maintained  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  had 
been  last  year  in  the  hands  of  France ;  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

What  was  the  line  of  conduct  now  traced  out  for  France  ?  To 
side  with  the  ambitious  would  be  at  once  an  act  of  folly,  and 
would  expose  her  to  be  duped.  What  she  should  do,  was  to  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  all  who  were  menaced ;  to  admit  what  had 
been  done,  but  to  declare  that  she  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  go 
further.  With  Austria  now  exhausted  and  distrustful,  Italy  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  her  internal  difficulties  to  go  about  in  search  of 
adventures,  Spain  almost  insulated  in  civil  contests,  and  England 
turned  away  in  disgust  from  Continental  politics,  with  Hussia 
enticed  on  by  ambition,  France  was  without  an  ally.  But  let 
France  make  herseK  the  champion  of  all  who  were  alarmed  or 
menaced,  and  she  would  soon  see  England  unite  with  her,  the 
smaller  States  would  group  around  that  alliance,  and  Austria 
accept  the  alliance  of  prudence  and  of  honour.  M.  Thiers  con- 
cluded by  imploring  the  Government  and  the  country  to  rally  to 
that  policy  which  he  would  call  the  policy  of  good  sense,  and  to 
do  so  without  loss  of  time,  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  more  to 
commit. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Rouher  said — 
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"  The  Government  does  not  think  to  impede  abroad  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  which  it  holds  at  home. 
Universal  suflFrage  sanctioned  the  Imperial  Government  which 
was  inaugurated  on  the  2nd  of  December." 

M.  Thiers  here  interrupted  M.  Rouher,  and  exclaimed,  "  Let  us 
forget."  This  caused  great  excitement  in  the  Chambers,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  M.  Rouher  could  proceed.  He  said,  that 
what  is  now  known  as  the  unity  of  Italy,  was  thirty  years  ago 
called  its  liberation  from  foreign  domination  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
Liberals  of  France  who  proclaimed  that  liberation,  who  accused 
the  Government  of  the  day  of  not  taking  the  cause  of  Italy  suffi- 
ciently to  heart.  The  Italian  question  had  then,  for  a  long  time, 
been  the  question  of  the  day ;  and  M.  Thiers  himself,  when  not  in 
office,  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  of 
the  dignity  of  France  that  it  should  then  be  settled  once  for  all. 
He  had  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  of 
1859.  Every  body  knew  that  France  did  not  draw  the  sword  till 
the  last  moment,  and  till  the  security  of  her  frontiers  was  seriously 
menaced.  When  the  war  was  over,  France  advised  Italy  to  adopt 
a  federation  system ;  but  Italy,  then  free,  refused  to  do  so ;  and 
she  embraced  the  policy  of  imity.  Was  France  to  impose  her  will 
by  force  P  Was  she  to  turn  her  arms  against  those  whom  she 
had  just  rescued,  and  substitute  her  own  domination  for  that  of 
Austria  P  No  one  would  dare  to  affirm  that  she  should.  There 
remained  the  question  of  Rome,  which  was  more  than  a  national 
question;  it  was  a  Catholic  question.  There  remained  that  of 
Venice,  which  was  one  exclusively  Italian.  All  the  efforts  the 
Government  had  made  to  settle  it  pacifically  were  baffled  by  the 
refusal  of  Austria,  who  declared  she  was  bound  by  honour  to  defend 
Venice.  It  was  then  that  the  conflict  arose  between  Austria  and 
Prussia;  Italy  saw  that  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  opportunity 
offered  her  to  obtain  »what  she  had  vainly  solicited,  and  she  allied 
herself  to  Prussia.  And  did  any  one  suppose— did  M.  Thiers 
suppose — that  Italy,  trembling  with  impatience,  agitated  by 
popular  passion,  would  have  accept^  the  veto  of  France,  appeas^ 
those  passions,  and  been  prevented  from  uniting  with  Prussia  P 
There  was  but  one  mode,  and  only  one,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
alliance,  and  to  prevent  the  war — that  was,  the  cession  of  Venetia. 
It  was  for  this  that  France  proposed  the  Congress,  at  which  the 
great  pending  questions  might  be  discussed,  without  offending  the 
honour  or  the  dignity  of  any  Power.  The  refusal  of  Austria  to 
discuss  the  Venetian  question  made  a  Congress  useless;  and, 
despite  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  French  Government,  war  broke 
out.  Having  done  its  best  to  stifle  the  conflagration,  the  French 
Government  contented  itself  with  watching  events  as  they  oc- 
curred. That  neutrality  bore  its  fruits ;  for,  under  the  very  walls 
of  Vienna,  the  conqueror  of  Sadowa,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  accepted  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  mediator.  All  the 
world  knew  that  mediation  was  conducted  in  the  interest  of  peace 
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and  moderation.  It  arrested  the  march  of  the  conqueror,  it  stipu- 
lated for  the  integrity  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  it  obtained  better 
terms  for  the  Southern  States,  and  the  prompt  conclusion  of  peace. 
In  concluding  his  speech,  M.  Rouher  asked,  "  What  is  reqidred 
of  us  P  War  P  No  one  thinks  of  it.  Violent  annexations  P  No 
one  has  proposed  them.  A  policy  of  watchfulness  P  That  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Our  isolation  has  been  mentioned. 
We  will  have  no  exclusive  alliances.  To-day  we  will  be  the  allies 
of  England ;  to-morrow  of  Prussia  or  Austria  ;  and  that,  not  with 
the  object  of  conquest,  but  to  solve  by  conciliatory  diplomatic 
interference  the  various  questions  as  they  arise.  We  seek  great 
means  to  allay  great  storms." 

M.  Rouher  was  followed  by  M.  Jules  Favre,  who,  alluding  to 
the  Bill  for  the  Re-organization  of  the  Army,  said,  "  I  put  this 
simple  question  to  the  Minister  of  State  :  Why  do  you  disturb  the 
whole  country  by  presenting  to  us  a  law  which  is  without  pre- 
cedent in  its  history  P  One  of  two  things — either  the  speech  you 
have  just  now  made  in  this  tribune  is  nothing  but  ostentation,  in 
reality  answering  to  no  one  of  the  known  facts  of  policy ;  or  you 
must  at  once  withdraw  your  Bill  on  those  military  requisitions 
which  have  spread  throughout  the  nation  profound  alarm.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  answer  to  this  simple  dilemma ;  in  all 
the  developments  in  which  the  Minister  has  just  indulged,  it  is  the 
only  point  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  touch ;  and  if  he  had 
touched  it,  as  a  glittering  but  brittle  edifice,  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning  would  fall  to  the  ground." 

At  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  M.  Rouher 
described  the  new  Army  Bill  as  "  France  placing  her  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  her  sword  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  peace." 

At  the  end  of  March  Count  Walewski  resigned  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Emperor,  which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  assigned  as  his 
reason,  **  personal  dissensions  independent  of  his  own  will ;"  but 
no  explanation  was  given  as  to  what  those  personal  dissensions 
were.  It  was  believed  that  the  Emperor  did  not  consider  him 
poosessed  of  sufficient  firmness  to  conduct  the  debates  in 
the  Chamber,  which  were  often  excited  and  stirring;  and  he 
conveyed  to  him  an  intimation  that  his  resignation  would  be 
accepted. 

The  Great  Exhibition,  or  JExposUion,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
display  of  arts  and  manufactures  from  all  countries,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  April,  without  any  formal 
ceremony.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  merely  walked  round  the 
building,  and,  after  conversing  with  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  commissions,  left,  as  they  arrived,  in  an  open  carriage. 

Pablic  feeling  in  France  was  much  agitated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  by  the  question  of  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia ;  and  the  specific  form  which  this  feeling  assumed  was  a 
determination  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  retention  by  that  Power 
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of  the  strong  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  France.  The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Holland  as  Grand  Di^e,  and  formea  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, which  was  broken  up  at  the  close  of  the  war  last  year 
between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  territory  had  been  guaranteed 
to  the  King  of  Holland  in  April,  1839,  by  a  treaty  concluded 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Holland,  as  Grand  Duke.  As  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, the  city  of  Luxemburg  had  been,  for  some  years  past, 
garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops ;  but  the  French  Government  and 
the  French  people  now  considered  that  the  fortress,  in  possession 
of  a  Prussian  garrison,  would  no  longer  be  merely  a  defensive 
position  for  Germany,  but  would  be  an  offensive  position  against 
France. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Count  Bismarck  in  the  North  German 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  March,  he  said  that  it  was  necessary  that 
Germany  should  take  the  just  susceptibilities  of  France  into 
account.  He  admitted  that  Luxemburg  was  an  independent  State, 
of  which  the  King  of  Holland  could  dispose,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  and  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  admitted 
also  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
experienced  a  strong  repugnance  to  being  incorporated  with  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  influence  which  the  desire  of 
maintaining  pacific  and  friendly  relations  with  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour must  exercise  upon  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

The  question  was  brought  before  the  Corps  L^gislatif  on  the  8th 
of  April,  when  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  rose  and  informed  the  Chamber  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor  to  acquaint  it  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Luxemburg  question  had  arisen,  and  also  with  the 
actual  position  of  the  matter.     He  said — 

**  The  Government,  guided  by  the  interests  of  France,  which 
require  the  preservation  of  peace,  has  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  thoughts  only  of  conciliation  and  peace.  Nor 
was  it  the  French  Government  that  raised  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  The  undecided  situation  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg 
gave  rise  to  diplomatic  communications  between  France  and  Hol- 
land ;  but  these  communications  had  no  official  character  when 
the  Dutch  Cabinet  consulted  Prussia,  and  when  the  latter  replied 
by  appealing  to  the  treaty  of  1839.  The  French  Government  had 
always  considered  this  question  from  three  points  of  view,  namely, 
as  connected  with  the  free  consent  of  Holland,  the  loyal  examina- 
tion of  the  treaties  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  consultation  of 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  universal  sufirage.  The 
French  Government  is  disposed  to  examine  the  question  in  concert 
with  the  Great  Powers,  and  believes,  therefore,  that  peace  cannot 
be  disturbed." 

The  result  was,  that  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Holland  agreed  to  open  a  Conference  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  settling  the  question  of  Luxemburg ;  and  in  announcing 
the  fact  to  the  Chambers,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier  said,  "The  sentiments  which  actuate  all  the  Govern- 
ments, the  respective  appreciations  exchanged  among  them  before 
the  determination  of  the  Conference,  give  us  the  assurance  that 
the  meeting  will  lead  to  a  solution  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  question,  and  will 
in  that  way  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe." 

The  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  met  in  London  in 
Conference  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  King  of  Italy  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  by  his  ambassador, 
and  his  request  was  acceded  to.  Belgium  was  also  there  repre- 
sented. 

The  Conference  closed  its  labours  on  the  11th  of  May,  when  the 
following  Treaty  was  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  different  Powers : — 

"Article  I. 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg,  maintains  the  ties  which  attach  the  said  Grand  Duchy 
to  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaties  which 
placed  that  State  imder  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  Grand  Duke, 
his  descendants  and  successors. 

"  The  rights  which  the  Agnates  of  the  House  of  Nassau  possess 
with  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  in  virtue  of 
the  same  treaties,  are  maintained. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  accept  the  present  declaration, 
and  place  it  upon  record. 

"Article  XL 

"The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  within  the  limits  deter- 
mined by  the  Act  annexed  to  the  treaties  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1839,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Bussia,  shall  henceforth  form  a  perpetually 
neutral  State. 

"  It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  the  same  neutrality  towards  aU 
other  States. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  respect  the  principle 
of  neutrality  stipulated  by  the  present  Article. 

"  That  principle  is  and  remains  placed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers  signing  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  which  is  itself  a  neutral 

State. 

"Article  III. 

"  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  being  neutralized,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  Article,  the  maintenance  or  esta- 
blishment of  fortresses  upon  its  territory  becomes  without  necessity 
as  well  as  without  object. 

"  In  consequence,  it  is  agreed  by  common  consent  that  the  city 
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of  Lnxembarg,  considered  in  time  past,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  as  a  Federal  fortress,  shall  cease  to  be  a  fortified  city. 

"His  Majesty  the  King  Grand  Duke  reserves  to  hmiself  to 
maintcdn  in  that  city  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  provide  in 
it  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

"Article  IV. 

"In  conformity  with  the  stipulations  contained  in  Articles  II. 
and  III.,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  declares  that  his  troops 
actually  in  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  shall  receive 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  evacuation  of  that  place  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  artillery,  munitions,  and  every  object  which 
forms  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  said  fortress  shall  commence 
simultaneously.  During  that  operation  there  shall  remain  in  it 
no  more  than  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  material  of  war,  and  to  effect  the  despatch  thereof, 
which  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  time  possible. 

"Article  V. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  Ghrand  Duke,  in  virtue  o^  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  he  exercises  over  the  city  and  fortress  of 
Luxemburg,  engages,  on  his  part,  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  converting  the  said  fortress  into  an  open  city,  by  means  of  a 
demolition  which  His  Majesty  shall  deem  sufficient  to  ftilfil  the 
intentions  of  the  high  contracting  parties  expressed  in  Article  m. 
of  the  present  Treaty.  The  works  requisite  for  that  purpose  shall 
be  commenced  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison. 

"  They  shall  be  carried  out  with  all  the  attention  required  for 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  Grand  Duke  promises,  moreover,  that 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Luxemburg  shall  not  be  restored  in 
future,  and  that  no  military  establishment  shall  be  there  main- 
tained or  created. 

"Article  VI. 

"  The  Powers  signing  parties  to  the  present  Treaty  recognize 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  having  equally 
produced  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  united  the  Duchy  of 
Limburg,  collectively  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  to 
the  said  Confederation,  it  results  thereirom  tnat  the  relations^  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  Articles  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of  the  Treaty 
of  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  between  the  Grand  Duchy  and  certain 
territories  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  have  ceased  to 
exist,  the  said  territories  continuing  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands." 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  on  the  13th  of  May  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  rose,  and  after 
shoruy  describing  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  Conference^ 
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said, — "The  treaty  fully  accords  with  the  views  of  the  French 
Government.  It  does  away  with  a  state  of  things  established 
against  us  in  evil  times,  and  which  has  been  maintained  for  fifty 
years.  It  gives  to  our  northern  frontier  the  guarantee  of  another 
neutralized  State.  It  secures  to  the  King  Grand  Duke  complete 
independence,  and  it  not  only  removes  the  causes  of  an  imminent 
conflict,  but  gives  fresh  pledges  for  the  strengthening  of  good 
relations  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
Government  has  to  congratulate  itself  upon  having  obtained  these 
results,  and  to  make  known  how  just  and  friendly  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Powers  towards  us.  The  Government  thinks  it 
useful  especially  to  point  out  that  for  the  first  time  the  meeting 
of  a  Conference,  instead  of  following  a  war  and  confining  itself  to 
sanctioning  its  results,  has  succeeded  in  anticipating  it  and  in 
preserving  the  benefits  of  peace.  This  is  a  precious  indication  of 
the  new  tendencies  which  prevail  in  the  world,  and  over  which 
the  friends  of  progress  and  civilization  should  rejoice." 
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Fbakce  (continued), — Attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  Paris — Trial 
and  Conviction  of  the  Assassin— Report  on  the  Budget — Distribution  of  the  Prizes 
at  the  Exhihition  hy  the  Emperor — Meeting  of  the  French  and  Austrian  Emperors 
at  Salzburg— Speech  of  the  Emperor  at  Arras  and  Lille — Death  of  M.  Achille 
Fould — Opting  of  a  new  Session  of  the  French  Chambers — Speech  of  the  Emperor 
— Debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Occupation  of  Rome  hy  French  Troops — Debate  in  the 
Corp9  LSgisUUif  on  the  same  subject — Debate  on  the  Affiurs  of  Germany — The 
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Spaik. — Failure  of  an  attempted  Insurrection  in  the  Pro^nces — Amnesty — Circular 
of  the  Spanish  Government. 

Amongst  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  who  visited  Paris  this  year 
in  hcmour  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  the  Emperor  of  Bussia;  and 
on  the  6th  of  June  a  dastardly  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
him  as  he  was  driving  with  the  French  Emperor  in  a  carriage  in 
one  of  the  avenues  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  perpetrator  of 
the  deed  was  a  Pole,  named  Berezowski,  who  fired  two  pistol-shots 
at  the  Czar  as  the  carriage  passed.  One  of  the  shots  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  horse  of  M.  Bainbeaux,  Equerry  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  observing  the  assassin  holding  both  his  hands 
above  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  pushed  his  horse  forward,  and  the 
bullet  struck  the  animal  in  the  head.  Another  shot  was  almost 
simultaneously  fired  by  Berezowski,  but  owing  to  an  overcharge 
the  barrel  burst,  and  no  harm  was  done. 

Q  2 
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Berezowski  was  tried  on  the  15tli  of  July  in  the  Assize  Court  of 
the  Seine,  when  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

The  Report  on  the  Supplementary  Budget  of  1867  and  the 
Budget  of  1868  was  laid  before  the  French  Chambers  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Supplementary  Budget  showed  an  increase 
in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  21,000,000f.  The  expenditure  of 
the  ordinary  Budget  of  1868  was  estimated  at  1,548,800,62 If. 
and  the  revenue  at  l,673,451,585f.,  showing  a  surplus  of 
121,650,964f. 

With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  Expedition,  the 
Report  states  that  the  Government  was  occupied  m  collecting 
them ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was  ascertained  that  the  losses  in 
materiel  were,  in  1864,  22,500,000f.,  in  which  sum  was  comprised 
the  expenses  of  bringing  home  the  troops.  The  Report  added, 
with  reference  to  an  Amendment  moved  by  some  of  the  Opposition 
Deputies,  calling  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Expedition, — 

"  But,  even  supposing  them  to  be  double  that  sum,  by  reason  of 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  that  date,  and  adding  it  to  the 
337,000,000  which  stands  in  the  annexed  table,  the  total,  we  are 
convinced,  will  be  considerably  imder  that  which  the  movers  of 
the  Amendment  supposed." 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Emperor  distributed  the  prizes  awarded 
at  the  Exhibition  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  made  a  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said, — 

''  In  drawing  near,  nations  learn  to  know  and  to  esteem  each 
other.  Hatred  is  extinguished,  and  the  truth  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  each  country  contributes  to 
the  prosperity  of  all.  The  Exnibition  of  1867  may  justly  be 
termed  universal,  for  it  unites  the  elements  of  all  the  riches  of  the 

globe Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having 

received  among  us  the  majority  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of 
Europe,  and  so  many  distinguished  visitors.  Let  us  also  be  proud 
of  having  shown  to  them  France  as  she  is— great,  prosperous,  and 
free.  One  must  be  destitute  of  all  patriotic  faith  to  doubt  of  her 
greatness,  must  close  one's  eyes  to  evidence  to  deny  her  prosperity, 
must  misunderstand  her  institutions,  tolerant  some  times  even  of 

licence,  not  to  behold  in  them  liberty I  hope  the 

Exhibition  of  1867  will  mark  a  new  era  of  harmony  and  of  pro- 
gress. Assured  that  Providence  blesses  the  eflTorts  oi  all  who,  like 
ourselves,  desire  good,  I  believe  in  the  definitive  triumph  of  the 
great  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  which,  while  satisfying  all 
legitimate  desires,  are  alone  able  to  consolidate  Thrones,  to  elevate 
nations,  and  to  ennoble  himaanity." 

In  the  month  of  August  the  Emperor  and  Empress  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Salzburg,  and  this  meeting  led  to  all 
kinds  of  exaggerated  rumours  as  to  the  objects  which  the  two 
Sovereigns  had  in  view.   This  led  ultimately  to  a  circular  addressed 
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by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  in 
Foreign  countries,  in  which  he  said, — 

"  The  journey  of  their  Majesties  was  solely  dictated  by  the  idea 
of  bearing  an  affectionate  testimony  of  sjonpathy  to  the  Imperial 
family  of  Austria,  so  cruelly  afiSicted  by  a  recent  misfortune*. 
Certainly  the  heads  of  two  great  Empires  could  not  be  together 
in  confiding  intimacy  for  several  days  without  mutually  communi- 
cating to  one  another  their  impressions,  and  exchanging  ideas  on 
questions  of  general  interest.  But  neither  the  object  nor  the 
result  of  their  interviews  was  the  formation  of  combinations  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  to  justify.  .  .  , 
The  interviews  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  could  not  therefore  have  the  character  attributed 
to  them  by  certain  journalists.  Long  before  meeting  at  Salzburg 
the  two  Sovereigns  had  both  attested  by  their  acts,  and  by  the 
pacific  sentiments  which  guide  them,  that  their  Govemments 
united  could  not  form  any  other  design  than  that  of  persevering  in 
the  same  line  of  conduct  as  hitherto.  The  conversations  upon  general 
afi&irs  were  limited  to  this  assurance,  which  was  mutually  given." 

Before,  however,  this  circular  appeared,  the  Emperor  himself, 
on  his  return  to  France,  in  answer  to  addresses  presented  to  him 
at  Arras  and  at  Lille,  made  two  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
unfounded  alarms. 

At  Arras,  he  said, — 

"  You  are  right  to  have  confidence  in  the  future.  It  is  only 
weak  Govemments  who  seek  in  foreign  complications  to  divert 
attention  from  troubles  at  home.  But  he  who  derives  his 
strength  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  has  only  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  satisfy  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country ;  and, 
whUe  holding  aloft  the  national  flag,  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  away  by  intemperate  impulses,  however 
patriotic  they  may  be." 

And  at  Lille, — 

**  During  the  last  fourteen  years  many  of  my  hopes  have  been 
realized,  and  great  progress  has  been  accomplished.  Dark  spots, 
however,  have  darkened  our  horizon.  But  even  as  good  fortune 
has  not  dazzled  me,  so  transient  reverses  will  not  discourage  me. 
How  should  I  be  discouraged  when  I  see  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  the  people  greeting  the  Empress  and  myself  with 
acclamations  in  which  are  unceasingly  associated  the  name  of 
our  son  ?  To-day  I  do  not  come  here  only  to  celebrate  a  glorious 
anniversary  in  the  capital  of  ancient  Flanders ;  I  also  come  to 
learn  your  wants,  to  heighten  the  courage  of  some,  to  confirm  the 
confidence  of  all,  and  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  responsibility 
of  this  great  Department  by  still  further  developing  its  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  You  will  aid  me  in  this  noble  task, 
but  you  will  not  forget  that  the  first  condition  of  the  prosperity  of 

1  This  alludes  to  the  execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  Juarez  in  Mexico,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  under  the  head  of  Mexico. 
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a  nation  like  ours  is  to  possess  the  conscionsnees  of  its  own  strength, 
and  not  allow  itself  to  be  depressed  by  imaginary  fears,  but  to 
rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Government.  The 
Empress,  touched  by  the  sentiments  which  you  express,  unites  with 
me  in  thanking  you  for  your  warm  and  sympathetic  welcome." 

At  the  beginning  of  October  M.  Achille  Fould,  the  well-known 
and  distinguished  Finance  Minister,  died  suddenly  at  Tarbes,  in 
the  south  of  France.  He  had  been  called  into  the  Ministry  by  the 
Emperor  in  November,  1861,  to  administer  the  finances  of  the 
empire,  which  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state ;  and  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  had  been  directed  to  restore  them  by  practising 
economy.  But  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  what  he  proposed ; 
and  bemg  unwilling  to  continue  in  office  without  the  power  of 
seriously  diminishing  the  public  expenditure,  he  resigned  his  post 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  M. 
Bouher.  He  was  buried  in  Paris,  where  his  remains  were 
honoured  by  a  public  funeral. 

A  new  Session  of  the  French  Legislature  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  November  by  the  Emperor,  who  delivered  the  following 
Speech : — 

''The  necessity  of  resuming  the  interrupted  discussion  of 
important  laws  has  obliged  me  to  call  you  together  earlier  than 
usual.  Recent  events  have  further  caused  me  to  experience  the 
wish  of  availing  myself  of  your  sagacity  and  your  assistance. 

"  Since  you  separated,  vague  disquietudes  have  arisen  to  affect 
the  public  mind  in  Europe  and  to  restrict  the  movements  of  in- 
dustry and  commercial  transactions  in  all  quarters.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  my  Government,  which  has  never 
varied  in  its  pacific  attitude,  the  belief  has  been  spread  that  any 
modification  in  the  internal  system  of  Germany  must  become  a 
cause  of  conflict.  This  state  of  uncertainty  could  not  endure 
longer.  It  is  necessary  to  accept  frankly  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ;  to  proclaim  that,  so 
long  as  our  interests  and  our  dignity  shall  not  be  threatened,  we 
will  not  interfere  in  the  transformations  effected  by  the  wish  of  the 
populations.  The  disquiet  that  has  been  displayed  is  difficult  of 
explanation  at  a  period  in  which  France  has  oTOred  to  the  world 
the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  conciliation  and  of  peace. 

"  The  Universal  Exhibition,  which  nearly  all  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  have  attended,  and  where  the  representatives  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  all  coimtries  have  met,  has  drawn  closer  the  ties  of 
fraternity  between  the  nations.  It  has  disappeared ;  but  its  traces 
will  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  our  age ;  for  if,  after  having 
majestically  risen,  the  Exhibition  has  only  shone  with  momentary 
brilliancy,  it  has  destroyed  for  ever  a  past  of  prejudices  and  of 
errors.  The  shackles  of  labour  and  of  intelligence,  the  barriers 
between  the  different  peoples,  as  well  as  the  different  classes,  inter- 
national hatreds — these  are  what  |;h6  Exhibition  has  cast  behind  it. 
These  incontestable  pledges  of  concord  do  not  allow  us  to  dispense 
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witli  improving  the  miKtary  institutions  of  France.  It  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  Government  to  follow  progress,  inde- 
pendently of  circumstances,  in  all  the  elements  which  constitute 
the  strength  of  a  coimtry ;  and  it  is  for  us  a  necessity  to  bring  to 
perfection  our  military  organization  as  well  as  our  weapons  and 
our  navy.  The  project  of  law  presented  to  the  Legislative  Body 
divided  equally  between  all  citizens  the  charges  of  recruiting. 
That  system  has  appeared  too  absolute,  and  arrangements  have 
been  come  to  for  mitigating  its  application.  Measures  have  been 
adopted  to  diminish  this  burden.  Since  then  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  submit  this  important  question  to  further  considera- 
tion. In  fact,  this  difficult  problem  cannot  be  too  carefully  inves- 
tigated, as  it  touches  upon  such  great  and  often  contradictory 
interests.  My  Government  will  propose  new  arrangements  to  you, 
which  are  only  simple  modifications  of  the  law  of  1832,  but  which 
achieve  the  object  I  have  always  had  in  view — the  reduction  of  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army  during  peace  and  its  increase  during 
time  of  war.  You  will  examine  them,  as  also  the  organization  of 
the  National  Garde  Mobile,  under  the  impression  of  that  patriotic 
idea  that  the  stronger  we  shall  be  the  more  certain  will  be  the 
assurance  of  peace — that  peace  which  it  is  the  wish  of  us  all  to 
preserve,  and  which  seemed  for  a  moment  in  danger. 

"  Eevolutionary  agitations,  prepared  in  broad  daylight,  threat- 
ened the  Pontifical  States.  The  Convention  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember not  having  been  executed,  I  have  been  compelled  once 
again  to  send  our  troops  to  Rome,  and  to  protect  the  power  of  the 
Holy  See  by  repulsing  the  invaders.  Our  conduct  could  not  par- 
take of  any  thing  hostile  to  the  unity  and  independence  of  Italy ; 
and  that  nation,  for  a  moment  surprised,  has  not  been  long  in 
imderstanding  the  dangers  which  these  revolutionary  manifesta- 
tions caused  to  the  monarchical  principle  and  to  European  order. 

"  Calm  is  now  almost  entirely  re-established  in  the  States  of  the 
Pope,  and  we  may  calculate  the  proximate  time  when  our  troops 
will  be  recalled  home. 

**  For  us  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of  September  exists  so  long 
as  it  is  not  replaced  by  a  new  international  Act.  The  relations  of 
Italy  to  the  Holy  See  interest  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  we  have 
proposed  to  the  ^Powers  to  settle  these  relations  at  a  Conference, 
and  thus  to  prevent  new  complications. 

"Attention  has  been  turned  to  the  Eastern  question,  from 
which,  nevertheless,  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Powers  removes 
every  irritating  character.  If  some  differences  of  opinion  have 
existed  between  them  as  to  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Crete,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  they  are  all  agreed 
upon  two  principal  points — viz.  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Christians. 

"  Foreign  politics  permit  us.  therefore,  to  devote  all  our  efforts 
to  domestic  improvements.     Since  your  last  Session  universal 
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sufirage  has  been  called  upon  to  elect  a  third  of  the  members  of 
the  Conseils  O^n^raux,  These  elections,  held  with  calm  and  inde- 
pendence, have  every  where  demonstrated  the  good  feeling  of  the 
people.  The  journey  I  have  made  with  the  Empress  in  the  east 
and  north  of  France  has  aflForded  the  opportunity  for  manifesta- 
tions of  sympathy  which  have  profoundly  touched  me.  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  once  more  that  nothing  has  occurred  to 
shake  the  confidence  the  people  have  placed  in  me,  and  the  attach- 
ment they  entertain  towards  my  dynasty.  For  my  part,  I  labour 
incessantly  to  anticipate  their  wishes. 

"The  completion  of  connecting  roads  was  required  by  those 
agricultural  classes  of  which  you  are  the  enlightened  representa- 
tives. It  was  for  us  an  act  of  justice — I  should  almost  say  of 
gratitude — to  satisfy  this  want ;  and  an  inquiry  upon  a  large  scale 
is  preparing  a  solution.  It  will  be  easy  for  you,  in  concert  with  my 
Government,  to  assure  the  success  of  this  great  measure. 

"  The  state  of  afiairs  is,  undoubtedly,  not  free  from  some  em- 
barrassments. Industrial  and  commercial  activity  has  slackened. 
This  uneasiness  is  general  in  Europe,  and  is  in  great  part  due  to 
apprehensions  which  the  good  imderstanding  prevailing  between 
the  Powers  will  cause  to  disappear.  The  harvest  has  not  been 
good,  and  deamess  was  inevitable;  but  free  trade  can  alone 
secure  supplies  at  lower  prices.  If  these  various  causes  prevent 
the  revenue  from  completely  balancing  the  estimates  of  the  Budget, 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  finance  will  not  be  modified,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  foresee  the  period  when  a  reduction  of  taxation 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  Session  will  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  which  I  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  month  of  January  last.  The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  then  has  not  altered  my  convictions  respecting  the  utility  of 
those  reforms ;  doubtless  the  introduction  of  these  new  liberties 
exposes  the  public  mind  to  excitement  and  to  dangerous  impulses ; 
but  to  render  them  powerless  I  count  at  the  same  time  upon  the 

food  sense  of  the  country,  the  progress  of  public  morality,  the 
rmness  of  repression,  and  the  energy  and  authority  of  the  ruHng 
power.  Let  us,  then,  follow  up  the  work  which  we  have  under- 
taken together.  For  fifteen  years  we  have  shared  the  same  idea — 
to  uphold  above  controversies  and  hostile  passions  our  fundamental 
laws  which  the  popular  voice  has  sanctioned,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  develope  our  liberal  institutions  without  weakening  the  principle 
of  authority.  Let  us  not  cease  to  spread  aroimd  us  the  comforts 
of  life  by  the  prompt  completion  of  our  means  of  communication, 
to  multiply  the  means  of  instruction,  to  render  access  to  justice 
less  expensive  by  simplifying  our  mode  of  procedure,  to  adopt 
every  measure  of  a  nature  to  render  prosperous  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  great  masses.  If,  with  me,  you  become  convinced  that 
this  path  is  that  of  real  progress  and  of  civilization,  let  us  continue 
to  advance  in  the  agreement  of  views  and  sentiments  which  is  a 
precious  guarantee  of  the  public  welfare.    You  will,  I  trust,  vote 
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the  laws  which  will  be  submitted  to  you.  They  will  contribute  to 
the  greatness  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  For  my  part,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  wiU  uphold  firmly  and  strongly  the  power 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  for  neither  obstacles  nor  unjust 
opposition  will  shake  either  my  courage  or  my  faith  in  the 
future." 

The  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  of 
which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  led  to  a 
fresh  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  full  discussion  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body. 
The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  opened  by  Baron  Dupin,  who 
thanked  the  Government  for  what  they  had  done  in  rescuing  the 
Holy  Father  from  the  danger  that  menaced  him.  At  the  close  of 
his  speech  he  said :  "  A  movement  is  tending  to  displace  the  prin- 
cipal Powers.  In  the  north  an  empire  is  endeavouring  to  form 
itself,  and  may  become  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  other  nations — 
perhaps  to  France.  But  France  has  one  resource  which  other 
nations  do  not  possess,  and  that  is  Catholicism.  Is  not  the  French 
Government  the  natural  defender  of  the  aflFections  and  religion  of 
200,000,000  men  P  It  cannot  fail  in  its  mission  ;  and  in  following 
that  course  the  Emperor  will  make  of  France  the  first  Power  in 
the  world ;  the  Empire  of  the  North  will  only  occupy  the  second 
or  third  place." 

Several  of  the  Archbishops  addressed  the  Senate  during  the 
debate.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen  said :  "  The  whole 
series  of  acts  of  the  Italian  Government  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Italy  wishes  to  complete  her  unity  in  absorbing  Rome.  She 
wishes  to  retain  the  Pope  there  as  guardian  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles,  despoiled  of  all  temporal  power,  and  protected  by  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  clouds  heaped  up  for  the  last  twenty  years  by 
the  worthy  heirs  of  Machiavel  (to  whom  they  have  raised  a  statue) 
are  vanishing ;  we  see  brought  out  into  full  light  the  formidable 
antagonism  of  the  temporal  Papacy  and  Italian  unity,  which  dis- 
putes in  the  face  of  Europe  the  right  of  the  former  to  live  on 
Italian  soil.  Italian  unity  is  the  work  of  secret  conspiracies ;  of 
fraud,  corruption,  intimidation,  violence,  and  crime.  And  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  formation  we  have  seen  a  recrudescence  of  insults 
directed  against  France ;  ingratitude  has  lately  been  pushed  to  its 
extreme  limits.  God  grant  that  this  Prussia  of  the  South  may  not 
become  a  peril  for  us ;  it  is  already  a  threat.  I  know  that  many 
say,  '  The  Pope  can  remain  free  in  the  Vatican,  while  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  Parliament  sit  in  the  Capitol.'  But  the  Catho- 
lics will  never  accept  these  terms;  will  never  endure  that  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  regulator  of 
200,000,000  of  Catholic  consciences,  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 

King  of  Italy What,  then,  are  we  now  to  do  P    I  do  not 

ask  you  to  give  the  death-blow  yourselves  to  this  kingdom  of  Italy, 
since  you  have  willed  its  existence ;  but,  as  this  new  Power  de- 
clares itself  incompatible  with  that  which  constitutes  the  life  of 
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the  moral  world  of  the  universe,  let  us  await  the  dispensations  of 
Providence ;  let  us  disengage  our  own  responsibility  ;  let  us  allow 
that  to  crumble  to  pieces  wnich  is  destined  to  perish ;  and  let  us 
remain  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  that  which  cannot  fail. 
Let  us  stay  at  Rome  till  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  Events  shall 
have  pronounced,  and  till  the  future  shall  have  brought  about  a 
situation  in  which  the  august  Head  of  the  Church  can  repose  in 
security  on  his  time-honoured  throne,  re-established  in  all  the 
conditions  of  its  dignity  and  independence." 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  spoke  thus  of  the  Italian 
Government :  **  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  conspiracies  it  has 
favoured,  the  alarms  it  has  caused  us,  the  tears  it  has  drawn  from 
our  eyes,  the  very  blood  of  our  brethren  shed  by  the  hands  of  its 
soldiers.  I  shall  content  myself  with  pitying  it,  and  in  return  for 
so  many  falsehoods,  so  many  Machiavellic  efforts  to  seduce  my 
country  out  of  the  path  traced  by  Providence,  I  shall  only  invoke 
in  its  favour  the  forbearance  of  earth  and  the  compassion  of 
Heaven.  But  if  ever  this  Royalty,  after  having  trampled  on  the 
most  sacred  engagements,  should  become  the  victim  of  the  passions 
it  has  evoked  for  its  own  profit,  I  wish  for  it  no  worse  £ate  than  to 
be  forced  to  ask  an  asylum  from  the  Pontifical  throne,  always  so 
ready  to  pardon  and  to  bless." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  declared  that  if  the  Pope  were  forced 
to  quit  Rome  it  would  most  assuredly  be  a  calamity  for  those  who 
remained  there  after  him.  Let  the  Senate  picture  to  themselves 
the  august  and  aged  Pontiff  wandering  through  the  world  as  a 
pilgrim.  Why,  the  very  earth  would  tremble  beneath  his  foot- 
steps, and  his  words  woiud  be  maledictions.  "Would  they  suppose 
the  Pope  remaining  at  Rome  ?  No.  Rome  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  two  Sovereigns.  He  had  no  intention  to  make  personal 
reflections ;  he  spoke  merely  for  the  future  and  the  unknown ;  but 
he  had  the  right  to  declare  that  a  King  of  Italy  was  too  petty  a 
personage  to  have  his  seat  side  by  side  with  the  Papacy.  This 
arrangement,  then, — viz.  the  Pope  at  Rome  and  Rome  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Italy — was  but  a  dream  ;  not  merely  a  dream,  but 
the  very  extreme  of  ignorance.  The  Catholic  nations  of  the  earth 
would  never  allow  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to  pass,  after  four- 
teen centuries  of  possession,  into  the  hands  of  any  sovereign,  be 
that  sovereign  who  he  may.  It  was  in  Rome  that  the  great  Past 
which  is  called  the  Papacy  must  abide,  and  abide  alone. 

These  Prelates  were  followed  by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  said, — 

"  For  my  part,  I  believe  there  would  be  danger  in  attempting 
to  base  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  not  only  upon  the 
security,  upon  the  stability  of  the  temporal  power,  but  even  upon 
this  or  that  political  combination ;  there  is  danger  in  sayine  that 
the  temporal  power  ought  not  only  to  preserve  its  indepenoence, 
but  that  this  or  that  arrangement  is  necessary  for  it,  that  it  must 
be  surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  small  secondary  states, 
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according  to  the  former  organization  of  Italy.  This  is  tempting 
Providence,  gentlemen,  for  we  must  not  reckon  upon  His  inter- 
vention to  secure  such  arrangements.  There  is  another  consider- 
able danger  in  basing  security  upon  the  hope  of  the  dissolution  of 
Italian  unity.  The  French  Government,  you  are  aware,  is 
favourable  to  this  unity,  and  it  does  not  believe  in  the  prognosti- 
cations of  those  who  announce  its  enfeeblement.  When  conse- 
quences like  those  which  have  followed  events  in  Italy  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  rare  that  we  can  come  back  to  accomplished  facts ;  the 
world  progresses,  it  does  not  retrograde.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  unity  of  Italy  will  subsist,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  French  Government  does 
not  consider  Italian  unity  as  bound  up  with  the  possession 
of  Rome  by  Italy.  It  has  never  understood  the  necessity  that 
Italian  imity  could  not  subsist  with  such  an  enclave  as  Ilome. 
This  is  an  idea  that  may  have  its  partisans,  but  which  does  not 
present  itself  as  necessary.  .  .  .  .  Nothing  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive, looking  at  the  past,  than  an  Italian  Pope  living  in  the 
midst  of  an  honest  and  tranquil  people,  without  upon  that  account 
abdicating  any  thing  of  his  independence  or  his  dignity.  What  is 
necessary  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  Boman  question  is  less  a 
facility  of  agreement  upon  fundamental  questions  than  sentiments 
of  reciprocal  confidence  between  Italy  and  the  Papacy.  Tip  to 
the  present  time  there  is  mutual  mistrust,  and  it  must  b^  avowed 
that  upon  the  side  of  the  Holy  See  there  are  good  reasons  for 
being  suspicious  of  Italy.  Assuredly  we  have  no  pretence  to 
impose  confidence,  but  we  say  that  it  is  necessary,  and  is  the  only 
element  of  solution.  New  elements  of  security  for  the  Holy  See 
must,  therefore,  be  waited  for  and  sought  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  Italy  the  means  of  stopping  herself,  without  wounding  her 
self-respect,  upon  the  decline  where  she  is  now  situated.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  requisite  that  Italy  should  cease  to  look  upon  France 
as  a  troublesome  tutor ;  and  precisely  because  France  has  rendered 
great  services  to  Italy,  every  pressure  on  our  part  seems  a  check 
upon  her,  an  attack  upon  her  dignity." 

On  the  question  of  a  Conference  the  Marquis  said, — 
"We  have  wished  to  put  the  Roman  Question  into  the  hands  of 
all  persons  interested.  This  question  is  at  once  religious  and 
political:  it  interests,  therefore,  all  the  Powers,  either  in  its 
political  or  religious  aspect.  Allusion  has  formerly  been  made  to 
a  Congress  composed  exclusively  of  the  Catholic  Powers ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  this  Congress  was  not  at  that  time 
possible.  One  of  the  Great  Powers  was  involved  in  political  com- 
plications with  Italy,  into  which  those  of  the  Powers  who  might 
take  part  in  the  Congress  would  have  been  drawn.  At  that  period 
it  could  only  have  led  to  a  violent  solution.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  present  the  intervention  of  France  sufficed.  I  do  not  intend  to 
say  by  that  that  France  undertook  to  monopolize,  so  to  speak,  the 
honour  of  finding  a  solution  to  the  Roman  Question,  but  by  her 
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interveninfl;  singly,  the  task  was  found  to  be  simplified.  It  is 
further  evident  that  a  Congress  of  the  Great  Catholic  Powers 
alone  would  have  produced  no  greater  result  than  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  eflFected  by  France  alone.  It  might  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  our  material  power,  but  of  that  we  have 
no  need.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  Catholic  Powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Spain,  have  declared  that  they  would  not  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  a  Congress  composed  exclusively  by  CathoKc  Powers. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  cause  us  to  embrace  their  idea. 
We  might  have  summoned  the  Great  Powers  only,  but  that  com- 
bination had  its  inconveniences.  Three  of  the  Great  Powers  are 
not  Catholic,  and  a  fourth,  Italy,  is  a  party  interested  in  the 
question.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Holy  See  would  have 
consented  to  enter  into  a  Conference  the  elements  composing 
which  would  have  been  found  so  foreign  to  its  interests.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  all  the  Powers  should  take  part  in  the 
Congress,  since  all  are  interested  in  the  question.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  just  now  expressed  doubts  on  the  nature  of  the 
adhesion  of  the  Holy  Father  to  the  Conference.  I  am  able  to 
state  that  the  Holy  Father  immediately  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Conference,  and  that  he  did  so  without  any  hesitation.  He 
simply  replied  that  he  would  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  Con- 
ference to  maintain  all  his  rights.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  our- 
selves understand  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  All  rights,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  claims,  must  be  free  to  be  asserted  under  the 
responsibility  for  each  of  the  impression  produced.  France  has 
not  asked  any  Power  to  abdicate  its  rights." 

In  the  Legislative  Body  M.  Jules  Favre  expressed  strongly  his 
disapproval  of  the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  which  he  said  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  right,  and  compromised  the  interests 
of  France.  He  declared  that  the  proposed  Conference  was  a 
delusion,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  French  Government 
had  had  the  Encyclical,  **  that  Charter  of  Obscurantism/'  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Council  of  State,  but  had  picked  up  the  fragments  to 
make  cartridges  for  its  Chassepot  rifles. 

Several  speakers  followed,  and  amongst  them  M.  Thiers,  who 
said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  could  only  be  understood 
if  it  were  possible  to  dream  of  reconciling  Italy  with  the  Papacy. 
But  he  regarded  such  reconciliation  as  a  pure  illusion.  Tne 
mouthpiece  of  the  Government  had  announced  what  language  it 
would  hold  at  the  Conference ;  but  before  that  Conference  could 
meet,  Europe  would  ask — ^What  is  it  you  require  ?  The  onljrpolicy 
which  is  suitable  to  France  ought  to  start  from  this  point — France 
has  every  claim  upon  Italy,  every  duty  towards  Rome.  Under 
cover  of  French  intervention  the  weak  Princes  of  Italy  have  been 
overthrown.  Reproaches  are  not  uttered  because  we  intervened 
for  the  despoiler ;  and  are  reproaches  to  be  launched  against  our 
intervention  to  protect  the  last  of  the  robbed  P 
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M.  Rouher. — You  are  perfectly  right.  Ours  was  an  interven- 
tion against  an  odious  intervention,  with  a  view  to  stop  it. 

M.  Thiers,  continuing  his  speech,  reviewed  the  successive 
aggrandizements  of  Italy.  The  House  of  Savoy,  he  said,  had 
hunted  with  Garibaldi  as  a  falcon.  The  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  was  the  necessary  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
conscience.  The  world  would  never  understand  how  France, 
having  it  in  her  power  to  be  the  protector  of  200,000,000  of 
Catholics,  should  decline  such  a  post.  M.  Thiers  concluded  as 
follows : — 

"The  situation  is  a  difficult  one  for  France,  between  Victor 
Emmanuel,  unhappy  in  his  grandeur  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the 
Pope,  menaced  in  the  last  remaining  ruins  of  the  temporal  power. 
It  is  a  difficult  position  for  France,  placed  between  Italy  and 
Germany,  the  two  revolutions  of  which  are  striving  to  be  com- 
pleted together.  These  great  embarrassments  are  the  fruits  of  an 
equivocal  policy.  The  danger  on  the  German  side  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  so  great  as  it  may  be  hereafter,  because  France, 
m  the  Roman  question,  has  so  many  just  claims  to  assert  that 
Prussia  would  not  dare  to  declare  against  her.  But  the  danger 
remains  the  same,  nevertheless,  for  the  future.  How  are  we  to 
get  out  of  this  situation  ?  By  an  act  of  frankness,  by  saying  to 
Italy, — *I  have  compromised  the  most  important  interests  by 
allowing  you  to  unite  with  Prussia.  I  have  allowed  the  world  to 
doubt  of  my  loyal  intentions  by  handing  over  to  you  the  petty 
States  of  Italy ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  abandon 
to  you,  and  that  is  my  honour,  by  delivering  up  to  you  the 
Papacy.' " 

Mr.  Thiers  was  followed  by  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State,  who 
made  a  long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, — 

"  The  French  Government  exercised  great  moderation  and  firm- 
ness. It  refused  to  identify  the  Italian  nation  with  an  ephemeral 
Cabinet;  it  gave  time  for  a  Liberal- Conservative  Ministry,  dis- 
posed to  respect  treaties,  to  be  formed ;  and  was  able  to  preserve 
the  Holy  Father  without  having  to  combat  with  Italian  troops. 
....  We  are  told  that  after  Villafranca  we  failed  in  fulfilling 
our  engagements  by  allowing  Italian  unity  to  be  accomplished. 
It  was  based  on  two  elements :  the  first  I  respect,  the  second  I 
blame.  The  States  which  Piedmont  first  annexed  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  Sovereigns.  Were  we  to  go  and  support 
those  princes  who  had  fought  against  us  at  Solferino,  and  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Vienna?  When  subsequently  the  hero  of 
Caprera  attack^  Sicily  with  his  thousand  men,  that  was  no 
longer  a  movement  of  independence  but  of  revolution.  That  is 
the  element  I  blame.  Yes,  the  conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
accomplished  by  Garibaldi  and  accepted  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
imposed  on  the  King  of  Italy  a  heavy  mutual  responsibility,  of 
which  he  is  now  supporting  in  a  large  measure  the  chastisement. 
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His  responsibility  became  afterwards  greater  when  be  seized  on 
the  Marches  and  Umbria.  .  .  .  .  M.  Thiers  has  qualified  the 
convention  as  absurd.  Yet  by  it  Italy  recognized  the  Pontifical 
States,  contracted  an  obligation  towards  Rome,  and  efiaced  the 
vote  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1861.  Gentlemen,  if,  after  the 
invasion  of  Garibaldi,  France  had  remained  indifferent,  she  would 
have  fallen  very  low  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Our  interven- 
tion against  parasite  and  disorderly  forces  was  not  commanded 
solely  in  the  interest  of  Rome.  It  served  also  to  protect  the 
throne  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  preserving  Rome  from  invasion 
we  have  saved  Italy  from  anarchy.  I  do  not  reveal  completely 
enough  all  the  plots  made  at  Geneva ;  the  foetid  miasmas  of  the 
demagogy  have  reached  even  the  soil  of  Paris.  There  was  a 
miserable  attempt  at  an  appeal  to  arms,  which  sank  into  shame. 
All  conspirators  are  acquainted  with  each  other;  evil  passions 
know  how  to  unite,  and  the  three  projected  centres  of  insurrection 

were  Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris On  the  subject  of 

the  Conference,  we  have  declared  to  all  the  powers  that  we  would 
not  form  any  programme.  Do  you  wish  to  be  more  urgent  than 
they  ?  We  shall  present  ourselves  to  that  assembly  with  our  past 
and  our  present  in  our  hands.  And  has  not  the  Pope,  the  most 
interested  party  of  all,  accepted  the  idea  without  reserve  P  How 
then  can  you  feel  any  hesitation  under  such  circumstances?  I 
now  come  to  this  dilemma :  the  Pope  wants  Rome,  and  Italy  can- 
not do  without  it.  We  declare  that  Italy  shall  not  seize^  upon 
Some,  France  will  never  submit  to  such  a  violence  committed  on 
her  honour  and  on  Catholicity  in  general.  She  demands  from 
Italy  the  rigorous  and  energetic  execution  of  the  Convention  of 
September,  and  if  this  be  not  conceded  she  will  supply  the 
deficiency  herself.     Is  that  clear  enough  ?     Gentlemen,  if  your 

f)laudits  cause  me  great  emotion,  they  are  also  the  occasion  of  some 
ittle  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as  whilst  we  firmly  support  the 
Convention  of  September  we  desire  to  see  Italian  unity  respected 
and  strengthened.  "We  wish  the  two  powers  to  co-exist  side  by 
side." 

After  M.  Rouher  had  sat  down  he  again  rose  and  added, — 
*'  During  the  short  suspension  of  the  sitting  some  members  have 
expressed  to  me  a  fear  that  my  words  were  not  sufficiently  dear. 
I  will  add,  therefore,  that  when  I  spoke  of  Rome,  I  meant  to  speak 
of  the  present  Pontifical  territory  in  all  its  integrity." 

M.  Jules  Favre  followed,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said, — 
"  I  do  not  say  that  the  Government  of  France  is  not  strong 
enough  to  force  its  will  on  Italy,  but  I  do  say  it  pursues  a  chimera 
when  it  hopes  to  obtain  the  renunciation  of  the  vote  of  1861. 
Italian  unity  has  been  attributed  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Without 
going  back  to  Machiavel  and  Dante,  the  principal  inspirer  during 
the  present  century  has  been  the  Pontiff  who  now  obstructs  it. 
He  it  was  who  first  sounded  in  Italy  the  cry  for  deliverance ;  he 
it  was  who  roused  the  courage  of  the  Italians.     I  desire  to  see  a 
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conciliation,  but  I  see  no  more  probability  now  than  in  1849  and 
1864,  for  this  reason,  that  neither  Italy  nor  the  Holy  See  will 
abandon  their  pretensions.  From  thence  this  consequence  arises, 
that  our  occupation  will  be  indefinite.  We  shall  spend  there 
twenty-five  millions  a  year ;  we  shall  lock  up  an  army  and  a  fleet 
which,  imder  certain  circumstances,  would  be  valuable  elsewhere. 
You  compromise  not  only  the  dignity  of  France,  but  you  mark 
with  the  brand  of  policy  a  cause  which  ought  to  find  its  strength 
higher  than  in  arms." 

A  good  deal  of  interruption  now  took  place  in  the  Chamber, 
and  after  it  had  ceased  M.  Gheinelong,  who  was  one  of  the  Oppo- 
sition members  who  had  addressed  the  interpellation  to  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  intervention  by  France  by 
sending  troops  to  Rome,  rose  and  said, — 

"  After  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  State,  and  the  explicit 
declarations  made  by  him,  to  the  efiect.that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  never  permit  Italy  to  seize  I^ome  or  the  present  Ponti- 
fical territory ;  that  if  any  new  international  act  intervenes,  the 
past  conduct  of  the  Government  gives  the  certitude  that  it  will 
not  permit  the  guarantees  of  the  Holy  Father's  security  to  be 
weakened ;  and  that  if  there  is  no  new  Convention,  that  of  Sep- 
tember shall  subsist  in  its  integrity.  Considering  these  declara- 
tions, we  have  only  thanks  to  address  to  the  Government,  and 
withdraw  our  demand  for  interpellation." 

The  question  of  the  order  of  the  day  was  then  put  to  the 
Chamber,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  237  to  17. 

The  next  subject  of  debate  was  on  the  afiairs  of  Germany,  when 
M.  Gamier  Pagfes  declared  that  the  interview  of  the  two  Emperors 
at  Salzburg  had  paralyzed  public  business  and  alarmed  Germany. 
He  said,  "The  Government  which  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
nationalities  has  arrayed  against  it  the  nationalities  of  America,  of 
Russia,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy.  France  ought  to  seek  a  point 
d'appui  not  in  Austria,  but  in  Germany.  It  was  above  all  things 
necessary  to  guard  against  an  alliance  between  Prussian  Germany 
and  Italy." 

M.  Thiers  maintained  that  the  political  object  of  Henry  IV.  in 
supporting  the  small  States  was  to  oppose  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  wished  to  form  a  German  unity,  as  Prussia  is  doing  at  the 
present  moment.  He  again  protested  against  the  policy  of  great 
agglomerations,,  which  resulted  in  authorizing  conquests  around 
France  to  her  detriment,  and  might  change  the  face  of  the  world, 
by  introducing  into  Europe  the  establishment  of  two  great  Powers 
— one,  Germany,  with  66,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  other  Russia, 
with  120,000,000. 

M.  BcOuher  replied  that  doubtless  the  first  principle  acted  upon 
by  a  Government  ought  to  be  to  promote  the  national  interests ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  events  abroad, 
always  thinking  of  intervening  to  prevent  them.  Nor  ought  it  to 
allow  itself  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  events  which  were  being  accom- 
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plished  in  the  name  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  nor  forget  that 
patriotism  which  ought  always  to  be  its  guiding  star.  The  policy 
of  the  French  Government  might  be  defined  as  an  energetic  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  right  every  where,  and  the 
revindication  of  that  of  France  without  alarms,  and  with  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  the  country.  Applying  these  ideas  to 
accomplished  facts  in  Italy  and  Germany,  M.  Rouher  repelled  the 
reproach  of  inconsistency  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  He  denied  that  Italian  unity  had  been  "made" 
by  the  medium  of  France.  Nevertheless,  France  did  not  entertain 
any  idea  of  dismembering  it.  He  disowned  in  the  most  absolute 
manner  such  an  idea,  but  affirmed  anew  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  see  the  autonomy  of  the  States  of  the  Pope  ad- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. Relative  to  Germany  the  policy  of  France  had  consisted 
in  political  appeasement  and  quiet.  The  French  Government 
frankly  accepted  accomplished  facts  as  long  as  its  interests  and  its 
dignity  were  not  compromised. 

Other  speakers  followed,  and  ultimately  the  order  of  the  day 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  231  votes  against  23. 

The  New  Army  Organization  Bill  came  again  before  the  Cham- 
bers in  the  course  of  the  Session,  and  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  Corps  Ugialatif  in  December.  M.  Jules  Simon 
attacked  the  Bill,  and  complained  of  its  increasins^  the  military 
expenditure,  and  of  too  long  postponing  the  period  when  the 
reserve  might  marry.  He  censured  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Garde  Mobile,  which  suppressed  the  chances  of  the  con- 
scripts drawing  favourable  numbers.  The  policy  of  the  Qt>vem- 
ment  had  offended  foreign  nations.  After  the  faidts  that  had  been 
committed,  the  moment  was  inopportune  for  asking  France  to  give 
all  her  children  to  the  military  service.  The  true  strength  of  the 
people  did  not  consist  in  a  standing  army,  but  in  patriotism. 

Baron  David  pointed  out  the  existence  beyond  the  Rhine  of  a 
military  party  intoxicated  with  victory.  Across  the  Alps  the 
revolutionary  party  was  hostile  to  France.  This  situation  required 
that  France  should  exercise  foresight.  "  "We  require,"  he  said, 
"  a  strong  organization.  That  proposed  will  be  the  least  burden- 
some. Patriotism  demands  that  the  Chamber  should  imanimously 
vote  the  BiU." 

Several  other  members  followed  and  spoke,  soiQe  in  support  of 
the  measure  and  others  against  it.  M.  Richard  declared  that  if  it 
passed  it  would  inevitably  provoke  a  war,  while  M.  Beauverger 
approved  of  it,  as  necessary  to  the  new  situation  of  France. 

M.  Gressier,  Reporter  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  declared 
that  the  military  resources  of  the  country  were  at  present  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  Bill  was  favourable  to  their  development.  He  added 
that  if  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world  was  disturbed,  it  was  not 
by  the  efforts  of  Governments,  nor  by  the  agreement  of  peoples 
th-Bt  it  could  be  restored.     War  alone  could  accomplish  it.     He 
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was  adverse  to  war,  but  lie  wished  to  ask  whether  France  was 
prepared  to  meet  a  future  war.  He  observed  that  in  "the  next 
spring,  and  for  many  years,  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  instead  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  army,  would  have  the  result  of 
reducing  it.  The  measure  before  the  Chamber  was  therefore  not 
a  law  suited  to  the  eventuality  of  a  proximate  war,  but  to  a  future 
eventuality. 

M.  Picard  maintained  that  the  Bill  would  be  burdensome  during 
peace  and  insufficient  in  time  of  war.  He  asked  why  a  Bill  drawn 
up  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  was  inspired  rather  by 
the  system  of  vanquished  Austria  than  of  victorious  Prussia.  He 
should  wish  that  the  right  of  declaring  war  were  reserved  for  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  He  alleged  that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  serve  a 
clandestine  policy,  which  would  only  be  revealed  at  the  moment  of 
its  being  carried  into  execution,  while  the  country  wished  for  a 
policy  it  could  clearly  understand. 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  M.  Rouher  said  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  protest  in  the  most  absolute  manner  against  all  inter- 
pretations tending  to  show  that  the  Bill  constituted  any  prepara- 
tion for  a  more  or  less  distant  war.  The  Minister  concluded 
thus : — 

"  If  the  Government  had  intended  war,  it  would  have  asked  for 
the  immediate  increase  of  our  forces,  and  would  not  have  brought 
in  a  Bill  which  only  provides  for  their  slow  and  gradual  develop- 
ment. No !  the  Bill  does  not  respond  to  any  intention  of  war. 
It  only  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  national  interests 
and  the  independence  of  the  country  \" 

M.  Jules  Simon  brought  forward  an  Amendment,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  suppression  of  a  permanent  standing  army.  He 
advocated  a  general  national  armament  as  in  Switzerland.  He 
said  that  the  project  of  the  Government  was  the  organization  of 
war. 

Marshal  Kiel  opposed  the  system  advocated  by  M.  Jules  Simon, 
behind  which  he  could  foresee  the  disastrous  Utopian  folly  of  a 
general  call  to  arms.  He  refuted  the  criticisms  laimched  against 
the  French  army.  It  was  not  an  army  of  Praetorians,  but  there 
existed  an  intimate  imion  between  it  and  the  nation.  The  military 
spirit  which  it  was  desired  to  destroy  was  the  foundation  of  the 
greatness  of  France.  Referring  to  his  effi^rts  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  army.  Marshal  Niel  said  that  he  believed  that 
he  had  worked  for  peace,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  main- 
tained. Relative  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed  contingent.  Mar- 
shal Niel  said  that  the  real  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  create  such  a 
normal  contingent  that  its  effective  strength  should  never  be  less 
than  750,000  men.     The  contingent  of  this  year  would  be  100,000 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  before  the  First  French  Revolntion  the  strength 
of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing  was,  in  1787,  228,449  men ;  and  on  a  war  footing, 
300,866. 
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men.    Tte  result  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  prevent  any  one  whom- 
soeyer  attacking  France  with  impunity. 

M.  Jules  Favre  maintained  that  the  Bill,  as  it  then  stood, 
instead  of  being  a  guarantee  of  peace,  would  be  an  instrument  of 
•  war.  If  nations  did  not  settle  their  differences  by  common  agree- 
ment, but  by  war,  it  was  because  they  were  not  free.  The  Empire 
had  startled  Europe,  and  had  thus  provoked  foreign  Powers  to 
increase  their  armaments.     The  Empire  had  but  one  friend— the 

clergy. 

M.  Emile  OUivier  said  that  strength  was  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
increased  armaments,  but  in  the  suppression  of  the  existing  causes 
of  weakness.  He  advocated  the  suppression  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  maintained  that  the  Bill  was  framed  with  a  view  to  a  proxi- 
mate war.  He  insisted  that  the  Prussian  army  was  simply  an 
army  of  defence ;  and  added  that  a  constitutional  liberal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  substituted  for  a  personal  one. 

The  Chamber  rejected  M.  Jules  Simon's  Amendment. 

Various  other  Amendments  were  then  brought  forward  and 
successively  rejected ;  but  the  Bill  had  not  passed  into  a  law  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  discussion  upon  it  in  the  Chambers 
was  still  continuing. 


SPAIN. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year  another  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Spain,  which,  however,  was  as  abortive  and  almost  as  short- 
lived as  the  last.  The  rising  took  place  in  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  and  Tarragona,  and  on  the  borders  of  Murcia  and 
Castille,  where  bands  of  armed  men  made  their  appearance,  and 
in  some  places  the  meters  of  towns  and  other  functionaries  joined 
in  the  movement.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
present  and  former  revolutionary  attempts  in  Spain — the  military 
remained  true  to  their  colours,  and  no  regiments  revolted,  as  on 
other  occasions.  This  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  insurrection, 
the  leaders  of  which  had  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of  part  of 
the  army.  The  troops  remained  firm,  and  in  some  places  defeated 
the  insurgents ;  but  there  was  very  little  fighting.  One  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  named  Pierrad,  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and 
made  his  escape  across  the  frontier  into  France.  In  fact,  the 
movement  in  a  short  time  wholly  collapsed,  and  several  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  were  taken  prisoners  and  executed.  After- 
wards an  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  Queen.  The  Spanish 
Government,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  its  representatives  at 
foreign  Courts,  said  that  the  revolt  aimed  "  at  the  destruction  of 
social  order  and  existing  policy,  including,  as  social  conseoaences, 
the  constitutional  principle,  the  monarchical  principle,  the  QgttliQlic 
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principle,  and  the  dynasty  as  symbol  and  practical  application  of 
the  whole."  The  circular  went  on  to  state  that  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  was  "caused  by  the  indifference  and  good  sense  of  the 
population,  the  noble  determination  of  our  worthy  and  valiant 
army,  the  zeal  and  active  co-operation  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
confidence  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  never  ceased  for  an 
instant  to  feel  and  to  inspire." 


CHAPTER  III. 

ITALY. 

Speech  of  the  King  to  a  Deputation  from  the  Chamben — Speech  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance— Bill  for  the  Conversion  of  Ecclesiastical  Property  defeated — Dissolution  of 
the  Italian  Parliament— Speech  of  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament — 
Resignation  of  the  Ricasoli  Ministry — Signer  Ratazzi  forms  a  new  Cabinet — Finan- 
cial Statement — Insurrectionary  Movements  in  the  Papal  States — Declaration  of  the 
Italian  Government — Arrest  of  Garibaldi — Visit  of  General  Damont  to  Rome — 
Contlicts  l^ween  the  Papal  Troops  and  Insurgents — Intervention  of  the  French 
Emperor — Proclamation  by  the  King  of  Italy — Resignation  of  the  Ratazzi  Ministry 
— New  Cabinet  under  General  Menabrea — ^Arrival  of  French  Troops  in  Rome — 
Defeat  of  the  Insurgents  at  Mentana — Fresh  Arrest  of  Garibaldi— General  Menabrea 
demands  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Troops — The  French  Emperor  proposes  a 
Conference — Thanks  of  the  Pope  to  the  French  Army — Amnesty  granted  by  the 
King — Debate  in  the  Chambers  on  the  Policy  of  the  Government  -  Manifesto  of  the 
Roman  Committee  of  Insurrection — Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Ministry  proposed  in 
the  Chamber,  but  not  carried — Prorogation  of  the  Parliament. 

On  New  Year's  day  King  Victor  Emmanuel  received  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  said — 

"  The  new  year  reminds  Italians  that  they  have  now  secured  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  with  it  an  improvement  in  the 
civil  administration,  and  increased  public  prosperity.  During  the 
period  of  peace  upon  which  we  are  enterm.g  we  shall  not  cease  to 
devote  our  attention  to  the  army.  The  army  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  that  independence  which  it  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  acquire,  but  is  in  itself  a  solid  guarantee  lor  internal 
security,  and  an  element  of  moral  unity  and  of  that  civil  training 
which  renders  disciplined  nations  strong,  and  capable  of  accom- 
plishing great  deeds." 

In  laying  before  the  Italian  Chambers  a  detail  of  the  means  by 
which  he  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  Treasury,  amoimting 
to  185,000,000  lire,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Signer  Scialoja,  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said — 

"  Had  not  Italy  passed  through  periods  of  war  and  revolution, 
and  were  she  placed  under  more  favourable  economic  conditions, 
the  means  of  recruiting  the  Treasury  would  be  easy.  So,  also,  if 
in  Italy  that  firmness  of  purpose  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  ani- 

R  2 
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mates  all  were  united  to  what  I  might  call  the  Bublimity  of  courage 
which  80  greatly  characterizes  the  young  and  vigorous  nation 
dwelling  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  which  can  only  exist  in  a 
country  whose  material  prosperity,  having  endured  and  increased 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  has  only  been  interrupted  by  a 
single  war,  I  should  say,  let  us  cover  the  deficit  by  185,000,000  of 
taxes.  In  fact,  after  a  most  disastrous  war  of  five  years,  America 
found  her  public  debt  increased  by  fifteen  milliards,  obtained  for 
the  most  part  from  the  national  capitalists ;  and,  in  order  to  meet 
this  heavy  burden  and  the  war  expenses,  new  and  onerous  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  the  nation,  one  alone  of  which  yielded  a 
revenue  of  one  milliard  and  500,000,000.  We  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  so  great  a  result.  We  must  therefore,  in  order  to  cover 
our  deficit,  have  recourse  to  more  moderate  measures  than  those 
adopted  by  the  Americans." 

Signer  Scialoja  then  stated  that  he  intended  to  provide  for 
85,000,000  of  the  debt  by  reductions  in  the  public  expen- 
diture, by  supplementary  taxes,  and  by  modifications  of  existing 
taxes,  calculated  to  render  them  more  productive.  He  con- 
tinued— 

"I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  85,000,000  of  the  deficit, 
so  that  100,000,000  remain  to  be  provided  for.  If  Italy  shall 
have  a  Government  strongly  supported  by  Parliament;  if  she 
shall  acquire  greater  internal  security,  and  shall  show  herself  to 
the  world  not  as  eager  for  adventure,  but  desirous  of  independence, 
the  national  prosperity  cannot  but  develope  itself  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  only  to  support  the  present  taxation,  but,  under  any  especial 
circumstances,  to  sustain  any  extraordinary  impost.  The  great 
public  works  that  have  hitherto  cost  us  heavy  sacrifices  will  pro- 
duce ample  fruit,  and  taxation,  which  follows  the  development  of 
the  public  wealth,  will  jrield  a  larger  product.  In  France  the 
augmentation  of  similar  imposts  has  exceeded  twenty  per  cent. 

rr  annum,  and  in  some  countries  has  even  reached  forty  per  cent, 
know  that  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  France ;  neither  do  I 
fropose  to  augment  the  taxes  in  that  proportion.  I  repeat  that 
taly,  after  having  passed  through  a  difficult  period  of  crisis,  will 
develope  her  national  wealth  in  a  manner  that  will  place  her  upon 
a  level  with  the  most  prosperous  nations.  The  administrative 
reforms,  together  with  the  law  upon  the  accountability  of  the 
State,  will  contribute  to  this  improvement;  and  meanwhile,  by 
augmenting  by  ten  per  cent,  only  those  taxes  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  we  shall  in  ten  years  reduce  the  deficit  by 
100,000,000.  We  must  therefore  adopt  extraordinary  measures  to 
provide  fd!r450,000,000  or  500,000,000,  in  order  to  enableus  toreduce 
the  deficit  gradually ;  but  if  we  apply  to  credit  we  shall  impose  fresh 
burdens  upon  the  Budget,  and  remain  within  the  old  vicious  circle. 
We  must,  then,  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  means — and  we 
have  a  source  of  wealth  which  still  remains  for  us  to  employ.  You 
already  anticipate  my  idea^  and  divine  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of 
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the  ecclesiastical  property.  This  matter  is  to  be  considered  from 
two  points  of  view,  that  of  policy  and  that  of  finance.  You  will 
permit  me  to  touch  briefly  upon  both  these  considerations.  The 
conflict  between  Caesar  and  the  Pope  and  Church  and  State  is  of 
ancient  date.  But  the  origin  of  that  conflict  is  to  be  found  in 
causes  which  modem  civilization  has  removed.  Liberty  should 
terminate  the  contest.  The  Church  should  return  under  the 
regime  of  liberty,  and  liberty  should  not  be  arrested  in  its  course 
by  the  Church.  The  idea  heretofore  entertained  of  the  Church 
has  falsified  the  idea  of  liberty,  and  therefore  has  it  been  said  that 
the  two  powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  should  follow  parallel 
courses  without  any  controlling  force  to  keep  them  in  their  sepa- 
rate paths  and  prevent  any  deviation  by  either.  We  regard  the 
Church  in  a  d^Serent  manner.  Its  regulations,  constitution,  and 
statutes  have  been  admitted  or  recognized  by  the  State  and  con- 
secrated as  laws.  In  this  way  Church  became  State,  and  State 
Church.  At  present  this  condition  of  things  no  longer  exists. 
The  statutes  of  the  Church  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  any  longer, 
in  Italy,  the  law  of  the  State.  The  State  will  not  interfere  with 
the  statutes  of  the  Church  any  more  than  it  would  with  the 
management  of  a  private  company.  It  regards  the  Church  merely 
as  it  regards  all  other  civil  associations — never  intervening  in  their 
afiairs  further  than  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  their  statutes 
do  not  violate  existing  laws,  and  are  executed  without  prejudice  to 
any  right." 

Signer  Scialoja  next  explained  the  conditions  of  a  Convention 
entered  into  by  the  Italian  Government  with  the  Belgian  banking 
house  of  Langrand  Dumonceau,  for  the  payment  to  be  made  by 
them  on  account  of  the  corporations  and  the  bishops  of  600,000,000 
lire  in  six  years,  by  half-yearly  instalments  of  50,000,000 ;  and 
proceeded — 

''  In  the  event  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  not  consenting  to 
the  treaty,  it  will  nevertheless  be  executed — always  with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  appertaining  to  the  Church.  The  alienation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  will  be  effected  by  lots,  the  purchasers 
being  allowed  a  certain  delay  between  the  sale  and  payment  of 
the  purchase-money,  which  delay  will  be  fixed  by  Royal  decree. 
Within  the  period  of  ten  years  all  these  properties  will  be  con- 
verted into  public  rentes,  and  the  law  of  suppression  voted  by  the 
Chamber  will  thus  be  fully  carried  into  effect." 

He  stated  that  the  subventions  of  the  State  to  railways  amounted 
to  60,000,000  lire;  but  by  means  of  a  conversion  that  heavy  charge 
would  be  diminished.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  said — 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  by  an  illustrious  personage  how 
Italy  would  extricate  herself  from  the  present  crisis.  I  replied  in 
brief  terms,  and  am  glad  to  close  my  long  discourse  with  the  same 
words,  *  Italy,  at  whatever  cost,  will  uphold  her  name ;  Italy  will 
completely  fulfil  her  engagements;  Italy  will  always  and  fully 
meet  her  obligations.' " 
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The  Bill  for  the  conversion  of  ecclesiastical  property  declared 
the  Catholic  Church  in  its  exercise  of  religious  worship  to  be  free 
from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  proposed  to 
abolish  the  nomination  of  the  Bishops  by  the  King  and  the 
formalities  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  well  as  the  privileges, 
exemptions,  immunities,  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  in  the 
State. 

All  pajrments  from  the  State,  provinces,  or  communes  were  to 
cease.  If  the  Bishops  declared  themselves  willing  to  mndertake 
the  conversion  and  liquidation  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  such 
property  must  be  alienated  within  ten  years.  All  landed  property 
was  to  be  converted  into  personal  property,  and  the  Bishops  were 
to  pay  to  the  State  600,000,000  lire,  in  half-yearly  instalments  of 
50,000,000  lire  each.  The  Bishops  would  also  have  to  undertake 
the  payment  of  the  pensions  granted  to  individuals  belonging  to 
the  suppressed  relij^ious  corporations.  Should  the  majority  of  the 
Bishops  not  be  willing  to  undertake  this  conversion,  the  &overn- 
ment  would  proceed  to  carry  out  that  measure,  allowing  to  the 
Bishops  50,000,000  lire  yearly.  It  would  dispose  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical property,  and  alienate  the  landed  possessions. 

The  Ministry,  however,  were  not  able  to  carry  this  Bill,  which, 
by  an  adverse  majority  in  February,  the  Chamber  refused  to 
accept.  The  consequence  was  that  the  King  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament and  convoked  a  fresh  election  for  the  10th  of  March. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  that  month,  when  the 
King  opened  the  Session  with  a  Speech,  in  which  he  said — 

"Nations  love  and  appreciate  institutions  by  reason  of  the 
benefits  which  they  derive  from  them.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
that  our  institutions  give  satisfaction  to  the  noblest  aspirations 
after  national  dignity  and  activity,  and  that  they  are  at  the  same 
iime  a  guarantee  for  the  good  organization  of  the  State  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  not  lose  con- 
fidence in  liberty,  which  is  the  honour  and  the  strength  of  our 
political  reconstruction. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  my  Government  will  submit  to 
your  deliberation  a  Bill  for  a  complete  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion, which  will  strengthen  at  the  same  time  both  liberty  and 
authority,  and  facilitate  as  well  as  simplify  the  relations  between 
the  governing  and  the  governed.  While  the  provinces  and  the 
communes,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  law,  are  to  enjoy 
greater  liberty  in  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  more  extensive 
powers  must  be  united  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  province, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  confusion  inherent  in  decentralization^  by 
the  application  of  a  remedy  calculated  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
unity.  There  will  be  presented  to  you  at  the  same  time,  Billsy  of 
which  the  object  will  be  to  render  the  collection  of  the  taxes  more 
simple  and  uniform,  to  reform  some  portions  of  our  system  of 
taxation,  and  to  obtain,  by  a  more  sensible  method  of  accounts,  a 
safe  and  rapid  check  over  the  application  of  the  public  money. 
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The  necessities  and  engagements  of  the  State  do  not  allow  us  for 
the  moment  to  diminish,  as  I  would  wish,  the  burdens  which 
weigh  upon  my  people. 

''  In  the  meantime,  the  legitimate  conversion  of  the  ecclesiastical 

Sitrimony  into  money,  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure,  a  viri- 
nt  application  of  the  new  laws,  and  the  severest  morality  in  the 
conduct  of  all  the  branches  of  the  public  administration,  will  make 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  appear  less  burdensome.  The  prompt 
discussion  and  effective  appUcation  of  the  proposed  i^eforms  can 
aloue  restore  our  credit  and  remove  the  necessity  for  fresh  imposts. 
The  financial  question  is  at  the  present  day  not  only  a  question  of 
supreme  interest  for  Italy,  but  also  one  of  honour  and  national 
dignity.  Parliament  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  direct  all  its  activity 
to  the  solution  of  this  question.  On  solemn  occasions  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  Europe  that  we  would  become  a  Power  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  order,  and  peace,  so  soon  as  we 
were  placed  in  possession  of  our  national  existence.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  to  fulfil  the  hopes  that 
have  been  placed  in  us." 

"We  may  mention  that  Garibaldi  was  returned  to  the  new  Par- 
liament for  two  places,  Ozieri  in  Sardinia,  and  Mantua. 

Early  in  April  the  Ricasoli  Ministry  resigned  office,  but  the 
causes  that  led  to  this  are  by  no  means  clear.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  them  and  the  King  with  reference,  as  was 
believed  at  the  time,  to  some  financial  question  affecting  the  Civil 
List ;  and  the  result  was  that  Signer  Katazzi  was  called  upon  by 
the  King  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  and 
under  him,  as  President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  Signer 
Erizzo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Signer  Ferrara,  of  Finance ; 
Signer  Pecchio,  of  Justice ;  and  Signer  Coppino,  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

In  annoimcing  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry  to  the  Chamber^ 
Signor  Batazzi  said — 

''  The  aim  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Parliament  should  be  to  at 
once  seriously  take  into  consideration  those  financial  measures 
which  are  demanded  by  the  coimtry  and  b^  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing the  public  creoit.  No  preoccupations  exist  for  Italy 
abroad;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  actively  occupy  ourselves  with 
home  affairs.  Kelative  to  administrative  and  financial  questions — 
that  is,  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the  administration  and  the 
redistribution  of  the  taxes — the  Ministry  will  follow  the  course 
traced  out  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne." 

He  stated  that  the  Government  would  introduce  Bills  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  for  the  conversion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimony,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a  regular  system  in  carry- 
ing on  public  works  guaranteed  by  the  State  and  the  credit  esta- 
blishments of  the  country. 

Signor  Ferrara  made,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  long  financial  state- 
ment, in  which  he  said — 
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"  I  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  1867  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
180,000,000,  or  that  the  total  deficit  will  then  reach  the  figure  of 
580,000,000.  This  is  the  first  danger  that  must  be  surmounted. 
In  order  to  obtain  such  a  sum,  it  is  impossible  to  seek  it  from 
taxation,  unless  we  wished  to  distribute  it  fractionally  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  It  is  necessary,  you  perceive,  to  recur  to  other 
extraordinary  means ;  and  here  permit  me  to  say  that  of  these 
means  there  are  plenty,  and  there  are  some  which  many  term  bold 
and  revolutionary.  I,  who  love  above  all  things  the  proper  use  of 
words,  call  them  subversive  and  iniquitous.  They  are  a  sign,  not 
of  beneficial  changes,  but  of  decay  and  ruin,  which  bepn  with 
spoliation  and  end  in  failure.  These  means  I  reject,  as  unworthy 
of  Italy,  and  I  spurn  from  me  the  very  thought.  There  is  a 
masked  form  of  loan  which  recommends  itself  to  nations  sometimes 
when  every  other  resource  fails— namely,  the  issue  of  so  much 
paper  money  as  may  correspond  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  this  species  of  loan,  which  I  shall  simply 
term  desperation;  since,  to  my  mind,  paper  currency  may  be  a 
plank  of  safety  to  those  who  are  shipwrecked,  but  it  is  a  plank 
which,  if  they  were  to  sit  on  it  permanently,  would  cause  them  the 
greatest  torments.'* 

With  respect  to  the  conversion  of  Church  property,  Signor  Ferrara 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  method  was  to  give  to  the  opera- 
tion the  character  of  a  tax,  and  to  secure  the  intervention  of  some 
company  which  would  undertake  to  pay  each  separate  quota  of  the 
tax  into  the  cofiers  of  the  State  some  time  before  the  respective 
dates  of  their  falling  due.  "  In  this  we  have  been  successful.  A 
Convention  ha^  been  concluded  in  this  sense  between  us  and  some 
of  the  most  respectable  credit  establishmentB  in  Europe,  and  a 
large  portion  has  been  left  open  to  the  action  of  the  national  credit 
institutions.  This  Convention,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  but 
the  solemn  forms  of  authenticity,  will  be  submitted  in  a  few  days 
to  your  approval  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  Property 
Liquidation  Bill.  By  means  of  this  Convention,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  reduce  to  a  three  per  cent,  charge  upon  the  Treasury 
all  the  burdens  of  which  the  finance  department  divests  itself  and 
transfers  to  the  contracting  company.  I  now  come  to  the  political 
question,  on  which  I  shall  dwell  very  briefly.  I  am  an  old 
partisan  of  liberty,  in  every  thing,  for  every  thing,  and  every  body. 
I  am,  therefore,  for  the  perfect  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State.  This,  however,  is  merely  my  individual  opinion,  nor  has  it 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  financial  statement.  I  am  here  neither  a 
theologian,  nor  a  Messiah,  nor  a  philosopher.  I  am  a  financier^ 
and  as  such  I  do  not  discuss  the  principle  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Church  property,  but  consider  it  as  admitted  ;  and  with  this  idea 
I  say  to  Parliament,  if  you  wish  to  convert  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimony,  the  best  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  which  I 
propose  to  you.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  an  insurrectionary  movement  broke 
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out  in  the  Papal  States,  caused  by  armed  bands  of  volunteers  who, 
from  different  parts  of  Italy,  approached  the  Roman  frontier  with 
the  avowed  object  of  marching  upon  Rome. 

The  following  declaration  of  the  Italian  Government  was  pub- 
lished on  the  2l8t  of  September  : — 

"  The  Ministry  has  carefully  watched  up  to  the  present  the 
great  agitation  which  under  the  glorious  name  of  Home  is  trying 
to  force  the  country  to  violate  international  stipulations,  con- 
secrated by  the  vote  of  the  Parliament  and  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  The  Ministry  regretted  the  injury  which  such  agitation 
would  do  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  State,  the  public  credit,  and 
those  financial  operations  on  which  depend  the  well-being  and 
fortune  of  the  country.  Up  to  the  present  the  Ministry  have 
respected  the  rights  of  all  citizens ;  but  now  that,  contrary  to 
those  rights,  certain  persons  would  proceed  to  threats,  the  Ministry 
feel  it  their  duty  to  preserve  inviolate  the  public  confidence  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  The  Government  will  remain  faithAil 
to,  and  thoroughly  carry  out,  the  declarations  laid  before  and 
accepted  by  Parliament.  In  a  free  State  no  citizen  can  rise  above 
the  law,  or  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of  the  high  Powers  of 
the  nation,  and  thus  disturb  by  violent  means  the  organization  of 
the  country,  and  lead  her  into  the  gravest  complications. 

"  The  Ministry  has  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  country 
of  the  Italians  ;  but  if  any  one  should  fail  in  loyalty  towards  those 
national  stipulations,  and  should  attempt  to  violate  that  frontier 
for  which  we  have  passed  our  word,  the  Ministry  will  not  permit 
such  an  act  in  any  way,  and  will  place  on  those  persons  contra- 
vening this  order  the  responsibility  of  whatever  acts  they  may 
provoke." 

Two  days  afterwards  Garibaldi  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Oovemment  at  Sinalunga,  near  Sienna,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  Papal  territory.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria,  and  detained  there  a  prisoner ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  island  of  Caprera,  which  was 
watched  by  Italian  ships  of  war. 

Large  numbers  of  Italian  volunteers  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Koman  frontier,  where  depots  of  arms  had  been  for  some  time 
made,  and  awaited  their  arrival.  Several  arrests  of  separate  bands 
of  armed  volunteers  took  place ;  and  almost  every  day  arms  and 
ammunition  were  seized  on  the  various  lines  of  railway  leading  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States.  The  Court  of  Rome  withdrew 
all  its  troops  from  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  garri- 
sons of  Civita  Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  and  concentrated  them  on  the 
capital.  The  officers  of  the  French  auxiliary  force,  called  the 
Antibes  Legion,  threw  up  their  commissions  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  and  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Rome. 

Before  this  tne  desertions  from  the  Legion  had  become  so 
frequent  as  to  threaten  the  total  dissolution  of  the  force;  and 
General  Dumont  was  sent,  in  the  summer,  to  Rome  by  the  French 
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GoYemmenty  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  re-animate  the  spirit  of 
the  corps.  He  discovered  that  the  Legion  had  been  actively 
tampered  with  by  the  Revolutionary  party  :  but  his  presence  and 
the  measures  he  adopted  had  a  good  effect ;  and  after  his  departure 
from  Rome  no  cases  of  desertion  occurred. 

By  the  end  of  September,  and  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
swarms  of  Italian  volunteers  had  crossed  the  frontier  in  different 
places,  and  established  themselves  in  the  Papal  territory. 

Various  engagements  took  place  between  them  and  the  Papal 
troops,  who  in  general  behaved  well,  and  frequently  drove  back 
the  enemy.  The  command  of  the  insurgents  nad  been  bestowed 
by  Garibaldi  on  his  son  Menotti,  who  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Nerola,  while  his  advanced  s^ard  occupied  Monte  Rotondo. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  Pontifical  troops  attacked  and 
defeated  a  body  of  Garibaldians  who  opposed  their  march  to 
Monte  Librate ;  but  the  insurgents  soon  received  reinforcements, 
and,  acting  on  the  offensive,  compelled  the  Papal  troops  to  retreat. 
And  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  town  of  Nerola,  where  the  insur- 
gents were  concentrated  in  force,  another  detachment  of  the  Papal 
army  was  beaten  with  heavy  loss,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Monte 
Maggiore,  to  which  it  retreated  in  disorder. 

It  is,  however,  of  little  interest  or  importance  to  detail  the 
various  desultory  struggles  that  took  place,  which  led  to  no  deci- 
sive result  as  regarded  the  contending  parties,  who  might  have 
prolonged  the  contest  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  the  irresistible 
mtervention  of  the  French  Emperor  had  not  taken  place.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention of  September,  1864,  in  interfering,  for  the  King  of  Italy 
had  thereby  in  effect  guaranteed  the  Papal  dominions  against 
external  invasion.  Now  he  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
fulfil  this  stipulation  ;  and  in  either  case  the  Convention  was 
broken,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  the  right  to  act  as  if  it 
had  not  been  made.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  a  French 
force  to  Rome,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  invasion.  The  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  take  thi^  step  were  explained  by  a  Circular 
addressed  by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
France  on  the  25th  of  October.     In  this  it  was  stated — 

"  The  September  Convention  has  been  induced  and  freely  signed 
by  the  Italian  Government.  It  obliged  that  Government  to  pro- 
tect efficaciously  the-  frontier  of  the  Pontifical  States  against  all 
aggression  from  without.  No  one  can  now  doubt  that  this  obli- 
gation has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  replace 
matters  in  the  position  they  occupied  prior  to  the  loyal  and  com- 
plete execution  of  our  own  engagements  by  the  evacuation  of 
Kome.  Our  honour  certainly  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  not 
failing  to  recognize  the  hopes  founded  by  the  Catholic  world  upon 
the  value  of  a  treaty  bearing  our  signature. 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  renew 
in  the  old  form  an  occupation  of  whose  gravity  no  one  is  better 
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aware  than  we  are.  We  are  not  animated  by  any  hostile  idea 
towards  Italy,  and  we  faithfully  retain  the  remembrance  of  all  ties 
which  unite  us  with  her.  We  are  convinced  that  the  spirit  of 
order  and  legality — the  only  possible  basis  for  her  prosperity  and 
her  greatness — will  not  delay  in  loudly  asserting  itself.  As  soon 
as  the  Pontifical  territory  shall  be  liberated  and  security  is  re- 
established, we  shall  have  accomplished  our  task,  and  we  shall 
withdraw. 

"  But  henceforth  we  must  call  the  attention  of  Powers,  as  much 
interested  as  we  ourselves  are  in  causing  the  principles  of  order 
and  stability  to  prevail  in  Europe,  to  the  reciprocal  situation  of 
Italy  and  the  Holy  See." 

Two  days  afterwards  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  to 
the  Italian  people  by  the  King : — 

"  Italians ! — Bands  of  volunteers,  excited  and  seduced  by  a 
party  without  my  authorization  or  that  of  my  Government,  have 
violated  the  frontier  of  the  State.  The  respect  equally  due  by  all 
citizens  to  the  laws  and  international  stipulations  sanctionea  by 
Parliament  and  by  me,  under  these  serious  circumstances,  prescribes 
an  inexorable  debt  of  honour. 

"  Europe  knows  that  the  flag  raised  in  territories  adjacent  to 
ours,  and  upon  which  is  inscribed  destruction  to  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  is  not 
mine.  This  attempt  places  our  common  country  in  the  most 
serious  danger.  It  imposes  upon  me  the  imperious  duty  of  saving 
at  the  same  time  our  honour  and  the  coxmtry,  and  of  not  con- 
founding two  causes  absolutely  distinct,  two  different  objects. 

"Italy  must  be  secured  against  the  dangers  she  may  run. 
Europe  must  be  convinced  that,  faithful  to  her  engagements,  Italy 
does  not  desire  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  the  disturber  of  public 
order. 

"  A  war  with  our  ally  would  be  a  fratricidal  war  between  two 
armies  who  have  fought  for  the  same  cause.  As  holder  of  the 
right  of  peace  or  war,  I  cannot  tolerate  its  usurpation.  I  feel 
confident,  therefore,  that  the  voice  of  reason  will  be  listened  to, 
and  that  the  Italian  citizens  who  have  violated  that  right  will 
promptly  withdraw  behind  the  line  of  our  troops. 

"The  dangers  which  disorders  and  rash  schemes  may  create 
among  us  must  be  appeased  by  maintaining  the  firm  authority  of 
the  Government  and  the  inviolability  of  the  laws.  The  honour  of 
the  country  is  in  my  hands,  and  the  confidence  the  nation  has 
shown  in  me  during  the  saddest  periods  cannot  fail  me.  When 
calm  shall  be  restored  to  men's  minds,  and  public  order  shall 
be  fully  re-established,  according  to  the  vote  of  Parliament,  my 
Government,  in  agreement  with  that  of  France,  will  endeavour, 
with  all  loyalty,  to  make  a  practicable  arrangement  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  the  serious  and  important  Homan  question. 

"  I  have  had,  and  always  shall  have,  confidence  in  your  wisdom, 
as  you  have  had  in   the  affection  of  your  King  for  this  great 
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country,  which,  thanks  to  our  common  sacrifices,  we  have  at  last 
restored  to  the  number  of  nations,  and  which  we  must  hand  down 
entire  and  honoured  to  our  children." 

The  question  of  French  intervention  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  Ratazzi  Ministry,  and  the  King  called  upon  General  Cialdini, 
a  popular  soldier,  to  form  a  Cabinet.  He  was,  however,  imable  to 
do  so,  and  the  King  then  simimoned  General  Menabrea  to  under- 
take the  task,  in  which  he  succeeded.  He  assumed  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affiurs  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Council;  Signer 
Gualterio  was  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Signer  Digny,  of  Finance ; 
Signer  Mari,  of  Justice ;  and  General  Bertole  Viale,  of  War. 

In  the  meantime  Garibaldi,  who  had  been  conveyed  from 
Alessandria  to  his  former  residence  in  the  island  of  Caprera,  made . 
his  escape  to  the  mainland,  and  once  more  reappeared  in  the  scene 
of  the  insurrection.  At  the  end  of  October  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  Monte  Rotondo,  not  far  from  Rome,  and  there  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters.  But  a  complete  change  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs  now  took  place.  A  French  fleet  arrived  off  Civita  Vecchia 
on  the  28th  of  October,  and  two  days  afterwards  French  troops 
entered  Rome  amidst  the  sullen  silence  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  General  who  commanded  them  issued  a  proclamation^  in 
which  he  said — 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  sends  an  expeditionary  corps  to  pro- 
tect the  Holy  Father  and  the  Pontifical  throne  against  the  attacks 
of  bands  of  revolutionists.  The  French  will  respect  the  persons, 
customs,  and  laws  of  the  Romans." 

This  fresh  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  entry  of  the  Royal  Italian  forces  into  the  Papal 
territory,  and  they  advanced  upon  Civita  Castellana,  Orte,  Acqua- 
pendente,  and  Frosinone.  It  was  feared  that  in  the  present  com- 
plicated state  of  affairs  a  collision  might  take  place  between  them 
and  the  French  troops,  which  would  have  led  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences, but  the  insurrection  collapsed  by  the  decisive  defeat  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers  at  Montana,  not  far  from  Monte 
Rotondo  on  the  3rd  of  November.  General  Failly,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  directed  an  attack  on  that  day  on  Monte 
Rotondo  by  a  column  of  Pontifical  troops,  3000  strong,  supported 
by  a  French  column  of  2000  men.  A  severe  struggle  took  place 
under  the  walls  of  Montana.  In  his  despatch  narrating  the  en- 
gagement General  Failly  said — 

"  After  four  hours'  fighting,  night  approaching,  the  Pontifical 
troops  (the  centre  column),  supported  by  the  wings  (French 
troops),  made  an  attack  on  Montana.  Night  coming  on  prevented 
them  from  completing  their  success.  The  two  columns  agreed  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  following  day. 

"  On  the  4th  at  daybreak  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed.     The 

girrison  of  Montana  sought  ^o  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  retire. 
ur   troops  immediately  marched  upon  Monte  Rotondo,  which 
they  found  evacuated.    The  positions  chosen  by  the  enemy  were 
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very  strong.  Our  losses  were  limited  to  two  men  killed,  two 
officers  and  thirty-six  men  wounded.  Those  of  the  Pontifical 
army  are  heavier.  It  has  had  twenty  killed  and  123  wounded. 
On  the  side  of  the  Garibaldians  600  dead  remained  upon  the  field  of 
battle ;  the  wounded  are  in  proportion.  The  prisoners  brought  to 
Home  amount  to  1600,  and  700  have  been  sent  across  the  frontier." 

Garibaldi  was  soon  afterwards  again  arrested  and  placed  under 
custody  at  Verignano,  on  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  Large  numbers  of 
his  followers  also  were  intercepted  and  disarmed  by  the  Italian 
forces  on  the  frontier.  The  attempted  revolution  was  thus  at  an 
end,  and  the  head  of  the  Italian  Government,  General  Menabrea, 
now  called  upon  France  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Home.  He 
said,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Italian  Minister  in  Paris  on  the 
9th  of  November — 

"  With  this  re-establishment  of  public  peace  the  dangers  that 
menaced  the  Papal  States  have  ceased.  The  condition  of  afiairs 
being  in  this  manner  changed,  there  likewise  ceased  the  motives 
which  had  rendered  necessary  our  intervention ;  and  consequently 
on  its  part  the  government  of  the  King  recalled  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  State  its  troops. 

"  The  French  Government,  too,  in  its  Circular  of  the  25th  of 
October,  has  taken  a  solemn  engagement  to  regard  as  fulfilled  its 
task,  and  to  consent  to  withdraw  from  the  Papal  soil  as  soon  as  the 
latter  became  free  from  the  aggressors,  and  security  was  there 
re-established.  These  conditions  have  now  l^een  realized.  By  our 
withdrawal  behind  our  frontiers  we  have  removed  every  motive  of 
delay ;  and  now,  trusting  to  the  word  of  France,  we  expect  that 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  its  turn,  will  bring  to  a  close  an 
intervention  which  we  regard  as  not  necessary,  which  was  for 
Italy  a  painful  fact,  and  which,  if  protracted,  would  prove  an 
obstacle  to  a  permanent  settlement 

''Rome  presents  at  this  moment  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
Government  which,  in  order  to  maintain  itself,  hires  an  army  con- 
sisting of  persons  gathered  together  from  all  countries,  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  population  and  financial  means  of  the  State, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  believes  itself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  intervention.  A  sincere  agreement  with  Italy  would,  on 
the  contrary,  remove  every  suspicion  of  danger  for  the  Holy  See, 
would  allow  the  application,  for  the  benefit  of  religion,  of  the 
treasures  squandered  in  superfluous  armaments ;  and,  by  securing 
the  peninsula  against  the  renewal  of  deplorable  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, would  be  the  certain  pledge  of  that  peace  which  is  equally 

necessary  for  the  Pontiff  and  for  the  Italian  kingdom 

The  land  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  where  is 
preserved  the  treasure  of  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is  the 
safest  dwelling  of  the  Papacy.  Italy  will  know  how  to  defend  it, 
and  encircle  it  with  all  the  veneration  and  the  splendour  which 
are  its  due,  and  secure  the  respect  of  its  independence  and  of  its 
Uberty " 
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The  Emperor  of  the  French  now  proposed  that  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, that  is,  the  position  respectively  to  each  other  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  should  be  settled  in  an  European  Con- 
ference, but  many  diflSculties  intervened,  and  no  Conference  met 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  We  may  mention,  however,  that 
most  of  the  European  Powers  readily  accepted  the  Emperor's  pro- 
posal. The  Pope  accepted  it  tmconditionally.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment accepted  it  "  on  principle,"  but  stated  that  it  could  not  admit 
any  retrospective  consideration  of  the  facts  by  which  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  had  been  constituted,  and  insisted  that  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  should  be  confined  to  removing  the  difficulties 
between  Italy  and  the  Holy  See.  The  Oovemment  also  declared 
that  it  rejected  the  idea  of  a  Conference,  if  it  consisted  only  of 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  But  in  this  the  French 
Government  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Italian,  and  wished 
all  the  Em*opean  Powers  to  take  part  in  the  Conference.  The 
reply  of  Russia  was  in  effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  engage 
Italy  to  resist  revolutionary  movements,  and  that  Russia  could  not 
accept  a  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question 
without  knowing  its  basis. 

In  the  meantime  the  Italian  army  received  orders  from  the 
King  to  evacuate  the  Papal  territory,  and  the  French  troops 
gradually  retired  from  Rome  and  the  other  places  which  they  had 
occupied  in  that  territory,  and  concentrated  themselves  on  Civita 
Vecchia,  which  the  Emperor  determined  to  hold  with  a  portion  of 
of  his  forces  until,  as  was  stated  by  the  Government,  "  the  moment 
when  the  Holy  Father  shall  be  no  longer  menaced." 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  Pope  gave  an  audience  to  the  officers 
of  the  French  Expeditionary  Force.  He  declared  that  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  French  army  was 
now  greater  than  ever,  in  presence  of  the  dangers  which  environed 
the  Pontifical  throne.  He  thanked  the  army,  France,  her  Qt)vem- 
ment,  and  its  chief,  who  had  sent  them  to  his  assistance.  The 
gratitude  of  Italy  was  also  their  due,  as  she  had  been  freed  by 
their  arrival  from  anarchists  carrying  the  flag  of  rapine  and 
devastation.  He  lamented  that  the  Italian  Government  had 
availed  itself  of  disorderly  masses  as  the  vanguard  of  its  schemes 
of  invasion.  The  valour  of  the  small  Pontifical  army  had  defended 
the  morsel  of  territory  remaining  to  the  Pope  for  the  free  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  authority,  and  the  assistance  of  France  had  arrived 
in  time  to  crown  that  splendid  defence. 

The  Pope  finally  concluded  by  bestowing  his  blessing  upon 
France,  her  army,  her  Government,  her  chief,  and  his  famify. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  Session  of  the  Italian  jrarlia- 
ment,  which  had  been  adjourned,  was  renewed.  General  Menabrea, 
President  of  the  Ministry,  said  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  arrest  Garibaldi,  who  had  violated  the  laws 
of  his  coimtry.  The  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  spontaneously 
withdrawing  the  troops  of  Italy  when  all  danger  haa  ceased  pre- 
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Tented  the  arrival  of  other  foreign  soldiers,  and  facilitated  the 
departure  of  a  portion  of  those  who  had  entered  the  Papal 
territory. 

He  announced  that  the  King  had  determined  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  all  persons  compromised  by  the  late  events.  With 
reference  to  the  xloman  question  he  maintained  that  Kome  being 
in  an  isolated  position  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  prevented  freedom  of 
communication  between  the  Provinces  of  the  Italian  kingdom ; 
but  that  the  question  was  not  to  be  solved  by  violence.  '*  The 
Holy  See,"  he  said,  "  will  be  respected,  and  the  Pope  will  find  his 
strongest  support  in  Italy  and  not  from  abroad."  And,  in  the 
pourse  of  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  shortly  afterwards. 
General  Menabrea  said — 

"  I  wish  to  establish  that  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  Roman 
question  all  rashness  must  be  avoided,  and  that  even  the  thought 
of  violence  or  force  must  be  dismissed.  When  our  right  is 
affirmed  in  the  presence  of  Europe ;  when  we  have  shown  all  the 
respect  due  to  religious  interests ;  when  Europe  is  convinced  that 
not  only  are  we  not  hostile  to  the  Papacy,  but  that  we  wish  to 
guard  its  independence  and  uphold  its  majestic  principle ;  then  a 
certain  divergence  of  view,  which  now  appears  deeply  seated 
because  it  is  formed  from  the  recent  painful  recollections,  will 
gradually  diminish,  and  at  length,  I  hope,  entirely  disappear." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  when  an  interpellation  was  about  to 
be  addressed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Government,  rela- 
tive to  its  conduct  in  the  late  crisis.  Signer  Sella  moved — 

''That  the  Chamber,  firmly  determined  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  national  programme  declaring  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy, 
passes  to  the  discussion  of  the  interpellation." 

This  motion  was  signed  by  difierent  members  of  the  Bight  and 
Left. 

After  several  speeches  had  been  made.  General  Menabrea  said 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  one  of  practical  results,  not  of 
aspirations;  and  Signer  Sella's  motion  would  only  prejudice  the 
discussion  of  the  interpellation.  Neither  could  he  approve  a 
motion  thus  supported ;  such  a  coalition  of  parties  could  only  pro- 
duce ambiguity.     He  continued — 

''Let  us  not  discuss  or  even  affirm  the  principle  all  have  at 
heart.  Discuss  the  means  and  clearly  establish  what  path  you 
intend  following  on  this  point.  The  Government  frankly  declares 
itself  and  will  fomly  maintain  its  views.  The  country  is  weary  of 
ambiguity,  and  wishes  to  know  where  and  with  whom  we  are 
going.  If  the  Koman  question  has  not  been  earlier  solved,  do  not 
accuse  the  Hight,  but  rather  those  who  have  impelled  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  an  abyss." 

Signer  Sella's  motion  was  then  rejected  by  201  against  166 
votes,  and  the  Chamber  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  inter- 
pellation. 

Several  of  the  Deputies  spoke  strongly  against  the  policy  of  the 
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GoYemment  and  declared  that  the  September  Convention  was 
irrecoverably  broken. 

Signer  Civinine  expressed  his  opinion  that  Italy  could  not 
renounce  Rome,  but  should  cease  to  speak  about  it,  and  for  the 
present,  put  the  Roman  question  aside,  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
national  dignity  to  be  constantly  proclaiming  Rome  the  capital  of 
Italy  without  being  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the 
national  programme.  It  was  first  necessary  that  Italy  should  be 
strong  to  command  the  confidence  of  Europe. 

General  Menabrea  afterwards  rose  and  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry.  After  justifying  the  arrest  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
march  of  the  royal  Italian  troops  into  the  Papal  territory,  and  their 
subsequent  withdrawal  from  it,  the  Minister  said — 

"  We  are  asked  if,  after  recent  events,  the  Convention  exists  or 
not.  Until  notice  of  its  termination  is  given,  a  treaty  always 
exists,  unless  some  provision  is  made  in  the  treaty  itself.  No  such 
clause  is  contained  in  the  September  Convention,  which  therefore 
exists  ;  but  in  fact,  or  materially,  it  does  not  exist  while  the  Ponti- 
fical territory  is  occupied  by  France.  One  contracting  Power  has 
not  maintained  its  engagements.  We  are  also  in  the  same  case, 
since  we  have  suspended  payment  of  our  quota  of  the  Pontifical 
debt.  As  to  what  we  shall  do  with  the  Convention,  we  shall  act 
as  may  be  in  our  interest ;  but,  first  of  all,  the  object  of  the 
Gt)vemment  is  to  obtain  the  departure  of  the  French  troops  from 
the  Roman  territory.  Afterwards  we  can  consider  further.  The 
September  Convention  has  prejudiced  no  question  or  right.  It  is 
true  that  one  French  Minister  has  declared  that  the  Convention 
was  the  rule  and  conduct  of  France  while  it  existed,  and  another 
has  said  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  fresh  guarautees.  We 
shall  see.  Meanwhile,  we  must  not  compromise  ourselves  in  any 
way,  but  let  the  French  evacuate  the  Pontifical  territory.  We 
may  then  consider  whether  it  may  be  our  interest  to  confirm  our 
engagements  or  annul  them,  or  establish  others  anew,  so  as  best  to 
guard  our  interests." 

Alluding  to  a  declaration  of  Signer  Crispi,  that  Rome  was  not 
necessary  to  Italy,  General  Menabrea  said — 

"  We  are  of  a  similar  opinion,  but  we  none  the  less  believe  it  neces- 
sary tenaciously  to  affirm  our  right  to  Rome.  Rome,  as  a  question  of 
expediency,  is  the  crowning  of  the  national  edifice,  and  only  to  be 
obtained  by  moral  means.  The  Papacy  is  a  power  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  Europe,  and  cannot  be  opposed  by  violence.  Italy 
must  give  absolute  guarantees  to  Europe  for  the  respect  of 
religious  principle,  and  with  a  regular  Government,  strong  in  the 
prestige  and  vigour  of  liberty,  Rome  will  come  to  us.  .  .  . 

"  The  country  now  stands  in  need  of  order  and  tranquillity  at 
home  and  confidence  abroad.  The  programme  of  the  Government 
does  not  deviate  from  the  national  aspirations  and  the  right  of 
Italy.  There  are  but  two  parties — one  for  order  and  respect  of 
the  lawy  the  other  for  violence  and  agitation.    The  country  most 
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choose   between    them   definitively.      "We  desire    no    repressive 
measures,  but  shall  exercise  the  law  against  licence  and  abuse/^ 

General  Menabrea  was  followed  by  Signer  Batazzi,  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  who  energetically  defended  the  policy  of  his  own 
Government.     He  said — 

"During  the  two  months  that  have  elapsed  since  we  left 
o£5ce,  not  a  day  has  passed  that  we  have  not  been  taken  as  a  mark 
for  the  vilest  accusations,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  "We  have 
been  accused  of  bad  faith  and  of  Machiavellian  perfidy.  Those 
attacks  have  not  moved  me ;  I  have  taken  no  steps  to  justify 
myself,  but  have  waited  until  the  day  should  come  when  I  could 
do  so  in  my  place  in  Parliament.  I  cannot  remain  insensible  to 
the  shafts  launched  at  me  in  this  Chamber.  The  very  men  now  in 
power  make  us  the  target  for  their  attacks,  while  they  have  in 
their  hands  the  documents  that  would  exculpate  us.  .  .  . 

"  I  wished  to  go  to  Rome  by  means  permitted  by  our  right, 
without  compromising  order  at  home  or  our  foreign  relations.  I 
believe  that  moral  means  are  useful  as  preparatory  to  a  great  act ; 
but  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  obtain  a  final  result  from  them.  We  must 
be  prompt  to  seize  an  opportune  moment.  Order  and  financial 
prosperity  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  us  to  Rome.  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  specify  what  moments  or  circumstances  I  should  consider 
propitious.  Relative  to  the  September  Convention,  I  would 
observe  that  treaties  between  two  Powers,  one  weak  and  the  other 
strong,  should  never  be  in  the  least  degree  ambiguous,  as  the 
weaker  Power  must,  in  case  of  controversy,  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  stronger.  .  .  . 

"  You  allowed  the  French  fleet  to  sail  from  Toulon  without  utter- 
ing a  word  of  protest  against  this  attack  upon  our  rights.  What  was 
our  programme  ?  The  question  of  Rome  was  not  forgotten,  but 
the  late  Administration,  laying  it  aside  for  a  moment,  had  turned 
all  its  attention  towards  obtaining,  by  means  of  new  laws  and  new 
financial  combinations,  administrative  reorganization  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Budget.  Had  we  obtained  these  results,  we 
should  then  have  busied  ourselves,  with  endeavours  to  obtain  Rome 
and  to  destroy  the  temporal  power,  because,  whatever  may  be 
said,  Rome  is  a  necessity,  and  Italy  will  not  give  it  up.  It  is  not 
Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  or  any  other  citizen,  who  desires  it ;  it  is  the 
whole  nation,  and  Coimt  Menabrea  himself.  Rome  is  no  fictitious- 
want  ;  it  is  the  capital  idea  of  our  regeneration.  The  House  of 
Savoy  itself,  accepting  the  national  programme,  made  that  idea  its 
own.  And  since  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  do  less,  as  an  old 
coimcillor  of  the  Crown,  personally  very  devoted  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  than  repel  the  insulting  words  lately  spoken  by  the 
French  Minister  of  State,  in  a  speech  wherein  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  levity  of  the  ideas  or  the  impropriety  of  the  form 
predominated.  I  regret  and  wonder  that  the  President  of  the 
Council,  when  to-day  referring  to  that  speech,  did  not  find  a  word 
of  protest  against  the  expressions  it  contained.     It  is  not  true  that, 
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as  M.  Rouher  said,  Guribaldi  gave  the  King  the  Crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  that  it  oppresses  him  like  a  chastisement.  That 
Crown  was  no  man's  gift ;  the  Sicilies  were  given  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  by  the  vote  of  those  populations  which  acclaimed  the 
formula  of  *  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel ! '  .  . 

**  We,  too,  admit  the  employment  of  moral  force  to  obtain  the 
solution  of  the  Roman  Question.  We,  too,  desire  to  convince  the 
Catholics  that  we  mean  no  attack  upon  their  worship,  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  would  be  enhanced  by  the  loss  of  the 
temporal  power.  We,  too,  wish  to  ameliorate  our  internal  condi- 
tion so  as  to  make  the  Romans  desire  union  with  the  rest  of  Italy. 
But  these  are  indirect  means.  There  are  also  direct  means ;  but 
who  can  define  them  ?  Events  cannot  be  foreseen  from  to-day  till 
to-morrow.  Many  things  may  occur  in  Europe  rendering  it  easy 
for  us  to  obtain  our  object.  Those  means  do  not  admit  of  aiscussion 
until  the  occasion  presents  itself.  We  come  to  General  Garibaldi's 
enterprize,  with  respect  to  which  I  shall  always  reply,  as  I  before 
replied,  that  the  movement  was  inopportune,  and  uiat  those  were 
not  the  means  to  employ.  The  moment  was  ill  chosen  by  reason 
both  of  our  domestic  condition  and  of  our  international  relations. 
We  were  beginning  to  reorganize,  the  army  had  been  diminished ; 
you  know  in  what  state  our  finances  were.  ...  I  declare  it  on  my 
honour  that  I  disapproved  the  movement,  and  so  did  many  men  of 
the  advanced  party.  .  .  I  invite  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  all  the  circulars  and  telegrams,  to  lay  them  on  the  President's 
table.  More  than  3000  young  men  were  arrested;  arms  and 
provisions  were  seized." 

After  vindicating  his  conduct.  Signer  Ratazzi  explained  the 
reason  why  he  had  resigned  office.  It  was  his  inability  to  pursue 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  dignity.  He  would  not  alone  assume  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  King  to  send  the  Italian  army  to  Rome.  The  Kiug 
consulted  others  who  opposed  his  views.  If  the  recent  declarations 
made  in  the  French  Legislature  really  represented  the  views  of  the 
Emperor,  he  considered  that  the  national  dignity  required  the 
recall  of  the  Italian  Ambassador ;  but  he  did  not  believe  such  to 
be  the  Emperor's  views,  and  he  had  faith  in  the  idtimate  triumph 
of  the  liberal  ideas  in  the  French  policy  towards  Italy. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  General  Menabrea  said 
that  he  had  withheld  certain  documents  out  of  consideration  for 
Signer  Ratazzi,  but  now  felt  compelled  to  produce  them,  and  that 
the  September  Convention  still  existed,  although  it  had  not  been 
completely  observed  bv  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  the  Chamber 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  following  motion  was  brought 
forward  by  Signer  Bonfadini. 

"  The  Chamber,  taking  note  of  the  declaration  of  the  Ministry, 
that  it  is  resolved  to  maintain  entire  the  national  programme  whicli 
acclaimed  Rome  capital   of    Italy,   deplores    that    it  has    been 
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attempted  to  realize  that  programme  by  means  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  to  the  votes  of  Parliament ;  and  con- 
vinced that  the  surest  guarantee  of  liberty  and  unity  is  to  be  found 
in  rigorous  respect  for  the  laws  and  in  good  organization  of  the 
public  administrations,  approves  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  and 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

General  Menabrea  said  that  he  accepted  this  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry,  and  upon  that  issue  the  Chamber  voted. 
The  result  was,  that  the  motion  was  lost ;  the  numbers  being  199 
for  it,  and  201  against  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  Ministry  resigned ;  but  after 
ineffectual  attempts  to  form  another  Cabinet,  General  Menabrea 
was  again,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  reinstated  in  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Chambers  were  prorogued  to  January,  1868. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRUSSIA  AND  NORTHERN  GERMANY. 

Speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  close  of  the  Chan^hers — His  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  North  German  Parliament— Speech  of  Count  Bismarck  on  the 
proposed  New  Constitution — Protest  of  the  Polish  Deputies — Question  as  to  the 
Execntive  —  Question  of  Luxemburg  —  Speech  of  the  King  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  of  the  North  German  Parliament  — Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Prussian 
Chambers  for  tbe  purpose  of  ratifying  the  North  German  Constitution— Speech  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  opening  of  tbe  Session  of  the  North  German  Parlia- 
ment— Policy  of  Bavaria  and  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — Circular  of  Count  Bis- 
marck with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria  at 
Salzburg— Royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  PnisBian  Chambers— Bill  to  secure 
Liberty  of  Speech. 

The  Prussian  Legislature  was  closed  on  the  9tli  of  February  by 
the  King,  who  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  said — 

*^  At  me  close  of  a  memorable  and  eventful  period,  I  express  to 

Jou  my  thanks  for  having  assisted  my  Government  to  bring  those 
opes  to  fulfilment  which  I  coupled  with  this  Session. 
"  By  granting  the  indemnity  for  the  Financial  Administration 
of  recent  years  carried  on  without  a  Budget  law,  you  have  held  out 
the  hand  to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  upon  a  matter  of  principle 
which  had  for  years  obstructed  the  co-operation  of  my  Govern- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  coimtry. 

"  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  experience  gained,  and  a 
general  correct  understanding  of  the  essential  conditions  of  our 
constitutional  life  will  conduce  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  similar 
events  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

''  Now  that  Parliament  has  afforded  its  efficient  co-operation  in 
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carrying  out  the  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  material 
enlargement  of  Prussian  territory,  and  has  trustfully  placed  in  my 
hands  the  transfer  of  the  relations  hitherto  subsisting  in  the 
newly-acquired  districts  into  free  community  with  the  older 
provinces,  I  may  confidently  expect  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
countries  now  united  with  Prussia  will  feel  themselves  more  and 
more  at  home  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  their  fellow-countrj^- 
men  and  recent  neighbours,  and  will  participate  in  the  tasks 
falling  to  the  share  of  the  latter  with  increasing  devotion.  .  .  . 

"  Assisted  by  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the  country, 
my  Government  has  been  able  to  call  into  existence  important 
facilities  and  improvements  in  all  departments  of  public  life.  The 
preparatory  steps  towards  abolishing  the  salt  monopoly  and 
the  increase  of  judicial  costs,  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of 
trading  and  innkeeping  companies,  the  removal  of  the  limitation  of 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  postal  and  commercial  treaties,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Pomeranian  fiefs,  the  abolition  of  the  Rhine  navigation 
dues,  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  lower-class  officials  and  of 
schoolmasters,  together  with  the  grant  of  the  supplies  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  important  railways,  will  be  hailed  by 
large  circles  as  grateful  fruits  of  the  Session  just  completed.  .  .  . 

"  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  glory  of  my  Crown,  if  God 
has  appointed  me  to  devote  the  power  of  my  people,  strong  by 
fidelity,  valour,  and  education,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
lasting  unity  of  the  German  races  and  their  Sovereigns.  I  trust 
in  God,  who  has  so  graciously  guided  us,  that  He  will  permit  us 
to  attain  this  object !  " 

The  first  Session  of  the  North  German  Parliament  was  opened 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  on  the  24th  of  February,  when 
His  Majesty  delivered  the  following  speech  : — 

"Illustrious,   noble,   and   honoured   Gentlemen   of    the 
North  German  Confederation — 

"  It  is  an  elevating  moment  in  which  I  come  among  you. 
Mighty  events  have  brought  it  about.  Great  hopes  are  bound  up 
with  it.  I  thank  Divine  Pi*ovidence,  which  has  led  Germany 
towards  the  object  desired  by  her  people,  by  paths  we  neither 
chose  nor  foresaw,  for  the  privilege  of  giving  expression  to 
these  hopes  in  community  with  an  Assembly  such  as  has  not 
surrounded  any  German  Prince  for  centuries.  Relying  upon 
this  guidance,  we  shall  attain  that  object  all  the  earlier,  the  clearer 
we  recognize,  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  Germany,  the 
causes  that  have  led  us  and  our  forefathers  away  from  it. 

**  Formerly  powerful,  great,  and  honoured,  because  united  and 
guided  by  strong  hands,  the  German  Empire  did  not  sink  into 
dissension  and  weakness  without  both  its  head  and  its  members 
being  in  fault.  Deprived  of  weight  in  the  Councils  of  Europe,  of 
influence  over  her  own  history,  Germany  became  the  arena  of  the 
struggles  of  Foreign  Powers,  for  which  she  furnished  the  blood  of 
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her  children,  the  battle-fields,  and  the  prizes  of  combat.  But  the 
longing  of  the  German  people  for  what  it  had  lost  has  never 
ceased,  and  the  history  of  our  time  is  filled  with  the  efibrts  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  people  to  regain  the  greatness  of  their  past. 
If  these  efibrts  have  hitherto  not  attained  their  object— if  they  have 
only  increased  dissension  in  the  place  of  healing  it,  because  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  hopes  or  reminiscences  as 
to  the  value  of  the  present,  by  ideals  as  to  the  importance  of 
facte — we  recognize  in  that  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  union  of 
the  German  people  in  company  with  facts,  and  of  not  again 
sacrificing  what  is  within  our  reach  to  what  we  may  desire. 

"  In  this  sense  the  allied  Governments,  in  accordance  with  old 
accustomed  practice,  have  agreed  upon  a  number  of  defined  and 
limited,  but  practically  important,  arrangements,  as  immediately 
possible  as  they  are  undoubtedly  requisite.  The  draught  of  the 
Constitution,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  asks  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  individual  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  only 
such  sacrifices  as  are  indispensable  to  protect  peace,  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  Federal  territory,  and  the  development  of  the 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 

**  I  have  to  thank  my  allies  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  met  the  requirements  of  the  common  Fatherland.  I  express 
this  gratitude  with  the  consciousness  that  I,  too,  would  have  been 
found  ready  to  display  the  same  devotion  to  the  general  welfare  of 
Germany,  if  Providence  had  not  placed  me,  as  heir  to  the  Prussian 
Crown,  at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  State  of  the  Confede- 
ration, and  for  that  reason  the  one  called  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  feel  myself,  however,  strong  in  the  conviction 
that  all  the  successes  of  Prussia  have  tended  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  restoration  and  elevation  of  German  power  and 
honour. 

"Notwithstanding  the  general  readiness— and  although  the 
mighty  events  of  the  past  year  have  convinced  all  men  of  the 
paramount  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  German  Constitution, 
thus  rendering  the  public  mind  more  favourably  inclined  towards 
such  a  measure  than  it  had  previously  been,  and  perhaps  might  be 
at  a  later  period,  we  have  again  perceived  during  tne  negotia- 
tions how  difl&cult  is  the  task  of  attaining  complete  unanimity 
between  so  many  independent  Governments,  wluch  have  also  in 
their  concessions  to  bear  in  mind  the  views  of  their  separate 
estates.  The  more,  gentlemen,  you  realize  these  difl&culties,  the 
more  carefully  I  am  convinced  you  will  bear  in  mind,  in  your 
examination  of  the  draught,  the  heavy  responsibility  with  regard 
to  the  dangers  that  might  arise  to  the  peaceful  and  legal  execution 
of  the  work  now  commenced,  if  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  the 
Governments  upon  the  Bill  now  laid  before  you  could  not  again 
be  obtained  for  the  alterations  demanded  by  the  Parliament.  The 
point  of  supreme  importance  at  present  is  not  to  neglect  the 
favourable  moment  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  building ;  its 
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more  perfect  completion  can  then  safely  remain  entrusted  to 
the  BUDseqnent  combined  co-operation  of  the  German  Bovereigns 
and  races. 

"The  regulation  of  the  national  relations  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  towards  our  brothers  South  of  the  Maine  has  been 
left  by  the  Peace  Treaties  of  last  year  to  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  both  parties.  Our  hands  will  be  openly  and  readily 
extended  to  bring  about  this  understanding,  as  soon  as  the  North 
German  Confederation  has  advanced  far  enough  in  the  settle- 
ment of  its  Constitution  to  be  empowered  to  conclude  treaties. 
The  preservation  of  the  ZoUverein,  the  common  promotion  of 
trade,  and  a  combined  guarantee  for  the  security  of  German 
territory  will  form  fundamental  conditions  of  the  understanding 
which  it  may  be  foreseen  will  be  desired  by  both  parties. 

"As  the  direction  of  the  German  mind  generally  is  turned 
towards  peace  and  its  labours,  the  Confederate  Association  of  the 
German  States  will  mainly  assume  a  defensive  character.  The 
German  movement  of  recent  years  has  bom  no  hostile  tendency 
towards  our  neighbours,  no  striving  after  conquest,  but  has 
arisen  solely  from  the  necessity  of  affording  the  broad  domains, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  the  essential  conditions  of  political 
progress,  which  the  march  of  development  in  former  centuries 
has  impeded.  The  German  races  unite  only  for  defence,  and 
not  for  attack ;  and  that  their  brotherhood  is  also  regarded  in 
this  light  by  neighbouring  nations  is  proved  by  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  mightiest  European  States,  which  see  Germany 
without  apprehension  and  envy  take  possession  of  those  same 
advantages  of  a  great  political  Commonwealth  which  they  them- 
selves have  already  enjoyed  for  centuries. 

"  It  therefore  now  only  depends  upon  us,  upon  our  unity  and 
our  patriotism,  to  secure  to  the  whole  of  Germany  the  guarantees 
of  a  future  in  which,  free  from  the  danger  of  again  falling  into 
dissension  and  weakness,  she  will  be  able  to  further  by  her  own 
decision  her  constitutional  development  and  prosperity,  and  to 
fulfil  her  peace-loving  mission  in  the  Council  of  Nations.  I  trust 
in  God  that  posterity,  looking  back  upon  our  common  labours, 
will  not  say  that  the  experience  of  former  unsuccessful  attempts 
.has  been  useless  to  the  German  people ;  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  children  will  thankfully  regard  this  Parliament  as  the 
commencement  of  the  unity,  freedom  and  power  of  the  Germans. 

"  Gentlemen,  all  Germany,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Con- 
federation, anxiously  awaits  the  decisions  that  may  be  arrived  at 
here.  May  the  dream  of  centuries,  the  yearning  and  striving  of 
the  latest  generations,  be  realized  by  our  common  work !  In  the 
name  of  all  the  allied  Governments, — in  the  name  of  Germany,  I 
confidently  call  upon  you  to  help  us  to  carry  out  rapidly  and 
safely  the  great  national  task.  And  may  the  blessing  of  fitod, 
upon  which  every  thing  depends,  accompany  and  promote  the 
patriotic  work ! " 
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A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  determine  the  Constitution  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate. 

In  introducing  the  Bill,  Count  Bismarck  said — 

"  No  doubt  there  is  something  imfavourable  to  unity  in  our 
national  character,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  lost  it,  or,  at  all 
events,  should  have  recovered  it  long  before  this.  Looking  back  to 
the  days  of  German  greatness,  the  early  days  of  the  German  Empire, 
we  find  that  no  country  in  Europe  was  so  likely  to  become  strong  and 
united  as  Germany.  From  Russia,  which  was  portioned  out  among 
the  descendants  of  Burick,  to  the  Visigoths  and  Arabians  of  Spain, 
no  European  nation,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  had  such  a  chance 
of  retaining  its  unity  as  Germany.  Why,  then,  dwir  we  lose  it  P 
Why  have  we  till  now  failed  in  recovering  it  P  To  express  my- 
self briefly,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  certain  excess  6f  manly  and 
independent  feeling  in  the  German  character,  prompting  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  the  corporation,  the  province,  and  the  tribe,  to  rely 
upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 
We  lack  the  accommodating  spirit  which  in  other  nations  induces 
individuals  as  well  as  tribes  to  conform  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole,  and  we  have  accordingly  been  prevented  from 
securing  the  benefits  of  a  strong  national  Commonwealth,  so  long 
and  so  fully  possessed  by  our  neighbours.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  Governments  have  given  you  a  good  example.  There 
was  not  one  among  you  but  had  to  sacrifice  some  legitimate 
objections  in  order  that  our  common  purpose  might  be  realized. ' 
Let  us,  then,  follow  the  precedent  given,  and  prove  on  our  part 
that  Germany,  in  her  history  of  600  years'  division,  has  been 
taught  prudence,  and  that  we  have  taken  to  heart  the  teachings 
inculcated  by  the  abortive  attempts  to  secure  unity  made  at 
Frankfort  and  Erfurt.  The  failure  of  those  attempts  plunged 
Germany  into  a  state  of  imcertainty  and  dissatisfaction,  wmch 
lasted  no  less  than  sixteen  years,  and,  as  was  manifest  from  the 
very  outset,  had  to  be  terminated  by  some  such  catastrophe  as  was 
experienced  last  year.  God  decided  in  our  favour.  The  German 
nation  now  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  shall  obviate  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  as  well 
as  the  allied  Governments  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  fulfil  the 
anticipations  of  the  people." 

The  Polish  Members  of  the  Parliament  entered  their  protest 
against  the  incorporation  of  the  former  Polish  territory  into  the 
North  German  Confederation — and  other  Deputies  favourable  to 
Denmark  also  brought  forward  a  protest  against  so  including 
North  Schleswig. 

Both  these  protests  were  opposed  by  Count  Bismarck,  who  said, 
as  to  the  first — that  the  majority  of  the  Prusso-Polish  population 
were  satisfied  with  their  condition,  especially  the  peasants,  who 
had  valiantly  fought  as  Prussian  soldiers  against  Denmark  and 
Austria.  Only  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Poland  carried  on 
political  agitation.     He  added-— 
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"  The  restoration  of  Poland  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  great 
portion  of  the  Polish  population  itself  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  Let  the  Polish  Deputies  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  North 
German  Confederation." 

As  to  the  latter  protest,  Count  Bismarck  said — 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  alone  has  the  right,  by  virtue  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  Treaty,  to  require  that  a  vote  should  be  taken  in 
North  Schleswig  to  determine  the  future  position  of  the  Northern 
Districts  of  that  Duchy.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  for 
the  power  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  whether  a  few  Schleswigers 
who  speak  Danish  belong  to  Prussia  or  Denmark.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  two  countries  will  be  drawn  in  conformity  with 
the  interests  of  Prussia.  We  do  not  intend  to  have  to  conquer 
Diippel  afresh.  The  portion  of  Schleswig  which  will  be  ceded  to 
Denmark  will,  at  all  events,  be  smaller  than  people  in  Copenhagen 
imagine ;  and  before  this  cession  is  made,  an  understanding  is 
necessary  with  Austria  with  reference  to  certain  financial  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Duchies.  The  completion  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  cannot  wait  for  the  settlement  of  these 
questions." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Constitution,  Count 
Bismarck  said — 

"  If  you  ask  for  responsible  Ministers  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  Executive,  I  beg  to  inquire  who  is  to  appoint  them  P  Are  the 
twenty-two  Governments  of  the  Confederacy  to  agree  upon  the 
choice  of  Ministers,  or  is  their  nomination  to  be  left  to  the  King 
of  Prussia?  The  former  alternative  would  be  impossible;  the 
latter  the  minor  potentates  will  not  assent  to,  while  they  object  to 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  English  peers.  There  remains,  then, 
nothing  but  to  let  the  Governments  determine  the  action  of  the 
Confederacy  by  majorities,  and  entrust  the  Crown  of  Prussia  with 
the  execution  of  their  votes.  This  Government  has  no  wish  to  use 
the  power  it  claims  against  public  freedom.  Having  engaged  in 
a  task  so  great  and  difficult  as  the  one  in  hand,  it  cannot  but  rely 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  people,  and  is  determined  to  extend 
liberty  to  the  utmost  limits  compatible  with  a  powerful  State 
geographically  and  politically  situate  as  is  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy. Why  does  the  Opposition  wish  for  the  right  to  vote 
the  military  supplies  annually  P  What  is  the  practical  use  of 
owning  a  right  which,  while  the  general  condition  of  Europe 
remains  what  it  is,  could  be  exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  our  existing  military  institutions  P  To  choose  a 
simile  from  a  branch  of  the  pubUc  administration  to  which  I 
devoted  my  time  before  taking  up  politics,  were  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  to  be  made  dependent  upon  annual  votes,  this  w:oidd 
be  about  as  sensible  as  though  majorities  were  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  at  the  end  of  every  year  whether  the  dykes  of  the  Vienila 
are  to  be  kept  in  repair  or  recklessly  nierced.  Again,  if  it  haa 
been  said  that  the  Southern  States  wul  not  join  us  unless  a 
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responsible  Ministry  be  instituted  at  once,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  taking  this  view  of  the  matter  what  they  think  those 
Southern  States  are.  Why,  they  are  simply  their  Majesties  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  "Wiirtemberg.  Do  you  really  believe  their 
Majesties  crave  responsible  ministers  P  I  know  the  reverse  to  be 
the  case.  What  we  have  to  settle  immediately  with  the  South  is 
the  renewal  of  the  Zollverein  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  authority  to  legislate  in  Zollverein 
matters.  Negotiations  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  in  hand 
upon  the  conclusion  of  our  labours  here.  As  to  a  political  alliance 
between  the  two  halves  of  Germany,  I  trust  that,  with  or  without 
it,  the  South  will  always  stand  by  the  North,  as  the  North  will 
always  stand  by  the  South.  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  differ  on  trifles, 
when  greater  things  are  at  stake.  We  cannot  now  have  every 
thing  we  want,  but  something  may  be  gained.  Assist  Germany 
to  vault  into  the  saddle,  and  trust  her  to  ride  alone.'* 

On  another  occasion,  in  reply  to  a  charge  brought  against  him 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  principles  he  had  formerly  advocated, 
Count  Bismarck  said  that  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  that  he 
belongeil  to  those  whose  ideas  matured  with  their  years.  If, 
seventeen  years  ago,  he  had  affirmed  that  the  then  proposed 
Federal  institutions  would  be  unacceptable  unless  they  left  the 
Prussian  Constitution  untouched,  it  was  yet  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  different  opinion  now.  During  the  sixteen  years  he  had 
been  a  practical  politician  he  had  learnt  that  the  world  looked 
differently  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Parliament — the  pit  of  the 
political  theatre,  so  to  say — than  from  the  stage— i.  e.,  the  Cabinet 
itself. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  in  answer  to  an  interpellation  put  to  the 
Prussian  Government  on  the  question  of  a  cession  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  to  France,  Count  Bismarck  said — 

"By  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Confederation,  the  Kinff  of 
Holland  acquired  full  sovereign  rights  over  Luxemburg.  There 
prevails  in  the  Grand  Duchy  a  dismclination  to  enter  the  North 
German  Confederacy,  on  accoimt  of  the  military  burdens  that  step 
would  entail.  In  the  higher  and  highest  circles  a  bad  feeling  is 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  victories  of  Prussia,  and  in  a 
despatch  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Government  last  October, 
Holland  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg. 
The  Government,  not  wishing  to  have  foreign  Princes  in  the 
Northern  Confederation,  has  not  put  any  pressure  upon  the 
Netherlands.  Prussia  values  amicable  relations  with  France,  and 
has  respected  her  susceptibilities  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  her 
own  honour.  The  Prussian  Government  does  not  adopt  the 
opinion  that  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between 
Holland  and  France ;  but  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  question  was  first  officially  brought 
forward  by  a  communication  made  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  the 
Prussian  Ambassador,  asking  what  position  Prussia  would  take  up 
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in  case  His  Majesty  should  in  any  way  cede  his  sovereign  rights 
over  the  Duchy.  In  reply,  Prussia  declared  that  she  would  leave 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  step  to  the  King  of  Holland.  So  far 
as  Prussia  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  to  make  any  declaration 
on  the  subject.  Prussia  will  assure  herself  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Powers  which  signed  with  her  the  Treaty  of  1839 
and  by  her  Federal  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
as  represented  by  the  North  German  Parliament.  Holland  has 
offered  her  good  offices  to  further  negotiations  between  France  and 
Prussia,  but  they  have  been  declined." 

The  sitting  of  the  North  German  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  the  new  Constitution  was  closed  on  the  17th  of  April  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  after  congratulating  the  members  on 
the  patriotic  earnestness  with  which  they  had  accomplished  their 
task,  said — 

**  By  this  universal  readiness,  coupled  with  the  conciliation  of 
and  victory  over  opposing  views,  the  guarantee  is  at  the  same 
time  gained  for  that  future  fruitful  development  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, with  the  conclusion  of  which  also  the  hopes  common  to  us 
with  our  brethren  in  South  Germany  have  advanced  nearer  to 
their  fulfilment.  The  time  has  arrived  when  our  German  Father- 
land is  able  to  uphold  its  peace,  its  rights,  and  its  dignity  by  its 
own  collective  strength.  The  national  self-consciousness  which 
has  found  elevated  expression  in  the  Parliament  has  met  with  a 

Eowerful  echo  from  all  quarters  of  Germany.  None  the  less, 
owever,  are  all  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  Germany 
unanimous  that  the  regained  power  of  the  nation  has,  above  all,  to 
uphold  its  significance  by  rendering  secure  the  blessings  of  peace. 

**  The  great  work  in  which  we  have  been  thought  worthy  by 
Providence  to  co-operate  is  approaching  its  completion.  The 
popular  representations  of  the  individual  States  will  not  refuse 
their  constitutional  recognition  to  what  you  have  created  in  com- 
munity with  their  Governments.  The  same  spirit  that  has  enabled 
the  task  to  succeed  here  will  also  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
Thus,  then,  the  first  Parliament  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation may  close  its  labours  with  the  elevating  consciousness 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  the  thanks  of  the  Fatherland,  and  that 
the  work  it  has  accomplished  will,  with  the  help  of  Providence, 
be  fruitfully  developed  both  in  our  time  and  in  future  genera- 
tions. May  God  bestow  His  blessing  upon  us  and  our  dear 
Fatherland!" 

An  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  opened 
by  the  King  on  the  29th  of  April.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
said — 

**  The  newly-formed  Confederation  at  present  only  iixcludes  the 
States  of  North  Germany,  but  an  intimate  national  community 
will  always  unite  them  with  the  South  German  States.  The  firm 
relations  my  Government  concluded  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes  with  those  States  as  early  as  last  Autumn  will  have  to  be 
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transferred  to  the  enlarged  North  German  commonwealth  by 
special  treaties. 

"  The  vivid  consciousness  of  the  South  German  Governments 
and  populations  of  the  dangers  of  German  dissension,  and  the 
necessity  of  firm  national  union  which  constantly  finds  more 
decided  expression  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  will  assist 
to  hasten  the  solution  of  that  important  task.  The  united  strength 
of  the  nation  will  be  entitled  and  be  competent  to  guarantee  to 
Germany  the  blessings  of  peace  and  efiectual  protection  of  her 
rights  and  her  interests.  With  this  assurance  my  Government 
will  devote  itself  to  averting  any  interruption  to  European  peace 
by  every  means  compatible  with  the  honour  and  the  interest  of 
the  Fatherland.  The  German  people,  however  strong  its  unity, 
will  be  able  calmly  to  face  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future,  if  you, 
gentlemen,  will  aid  in  completing  the  great  work  of  national 
union  with  that  patriotism  which  has  always  been  displayed  in 
Prussia  in  serious  times." 

The  object  of  this  Session  was  that  the  Prussian  Legislature 
might  ratify  by  their  votes  the  North  German  Constitution ;  and 
when  this  was  accomplished  the  Session  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
the  24th  of  June. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  North  German  Parliament  was 
opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  delivered  the  following  Speech 
from  the  throne : — 

"Illustrious,  noble,  and  honoured  Gentlemen  of  the  Par- 
liament OF  the  North  German  Confederation — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  I  was  able  to  express  my  confidence  that  the  popular 
representative  Assemblies  of  the  several  Federal  States  would  not 
refuse  their  constitutional  recognition  of  that  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  created  in  unison  with  the  difiTerent  Governments.  It 
affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  I  was  not  deceived  in 
that  confidence.  The  constitution  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation has  in  a  constitutional  manner  become  law  in  all  the 
Federal  States.  The  Federal  Council  has  entered  upon  its  func- 
tions, and  to-day  I  herewith,  with  joyful  confidence,  bid  welcome, 
in  my  name  and  in  the  name  of  my  illustrious  allies,  to  the  first 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
an  important  step  was  taken  towards  regulating  the  national  rela- 
tions of  the  Confederation  with  the  States  of  South  Germany.  The 
German  sentiments  of  the  allied  Governments  have  created  for 
the  Zollverein  a  new  basis  corresponding  with  the  altered  circum- 
stances, and  a  treaty  concluded  on  that  account,  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Council,  will  be  laid  before  you.  The  Budget  of  the 
Confederation  will  form  a  prominent  subject  for  your  deliberations. 
The  careful  limitation  of  the  expenditure  to  absolute  requirements 
will  permit  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  it  being  defrayed  by  the 
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Confederation's  own  revenues;  and  a  careM  estimate  of  these 
revenues  warrants  the  belief  that  the  estimated  contributions  of 
the  several  Federal  States  will  fully  suffice  to  cover  the  whole 
expenditure.  ^ 

"  Bills  have  been  laid  before  the  Federal  Council,  and  others 
are  intended,  the  object  of  which  is  the  settlement  of  such  matters 
in  the  domain  of  Federal  legislation  as  the  present  time  permits  of 
and  requires.  A  law  will  be  introduced  upon  freedom  of  settle- 
ment, which  is  meant  to  prepare  the  further  development  of  the 
common  right  of  nationality  founded  by  the  Constitution.  A  Bill 
upon  liability  to  military  service  will  be  laid  before  you  with  the 
object  of  making  this  common  right  of  nationality  apply  to  the 
army ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  object  of  collecting,  in  a 
manner  easily  to  be  surveyed,  the  provisions  which  are  contained 
in  the  Constitution,  partly  in  a  distinct  form  and  partly  by  refer- 
ence to  Prussian  legislation  on  liability  to  military  service.  A 
Bill  upon  the  passport  system  aims  at  doing  away  with  antiquated 
restrictions  upon  intercourse,  and  at  forming  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Confederation  and  the  South  German  States 
corresponding  with  the  national  interests.  A  law  upon  weights 
and  measures  will  be  brought  forward,  with  the  view  oi  regulating 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Confederation  on  a  common  prin- 
ciple and  in  a  way  required  by  international  intercourse.  The 
position  of  the  Post  as  a  Federal  institution  renders  legislative 
arrangements  necessary  on  the  subject  of  the  postal  system  gene- 
rally and  the  postal  tariff.  The  establishment  of  Federal  Con- 
sulates requires  a  legal  determination  of  the  rights  and  duties 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Consul.  The  unity  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  requires  a  basis  in  the  shape  of  a  law  upon 
the  nationality  of  trading  ships.  I  hope  that  these  laws,  which 
denote  a  first,  but  decisive  step  towards  the  completion  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  will  meet  with  your  and  the  Federal  Council's 
approval. 

"  The  deliberations  from  which  proceeded  the  Federal  Constitu« 
tion  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that  the  great  task  of  the  Con- 
federation could  only  be  accomplished  by  accommodating,  through 
reciprocal  advances,  special  interests  to  those  of  a  more  general 
and  national  character.  This  same  conviction  has  found  expres- 
sion in  the  discussions  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  will,  I  con- 
fidently believe,  form  the  basis  of  your  deliberations.  With  this 
thought,  honoured  gentlemen,  direct  your  efforts  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  founded  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  a 
work  of  peace  to  which  you  are  called,  and  I  trust  that,  with  God's 
blessing,  the  Fatherland  will  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  your 
labour." 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  South  of  Germany  joining  the 
North  German  Bund,  Count  Bismarck  said,  at  a  later  period,  that 
no  pressure  whatever  would  be  exercised  upon  the  Southern  States^ 
If  South  Germany  should  give  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  her 
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wish  to  be  excluded  from  the  Bund,  no  Federal  Government  would 
be  so  wanting  in  self-respect  as  to  oppose  such  a  wish.  The  Par- 
liament, however,  would,  he  felt  sure,  not  wish  to  force  him  to 
abandon  a  certain  necessary  reserve  on  the  subject,  as  such  a 
course  would,  perhaps,  conduce  to  bring  about  objects  entirely 
opposed  to  those  which  they  had  in  view.  Alluding  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Northern  Schleswig,  he  declared  that  the  diflSculty  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  settlement  lay  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  mixture  of  nationalities  in  the  Duchy,  the  Danish  population 
could  not  be  restored  to  Denmark  without  some  German  inha- 
bitants in  the  same  districts  being  ceded  with  them. 

We  may  in  this  place  mention  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  Bava- 
rian Chambers,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  made  an  important  declaration  with  re- 
spect to  the  policy  of  Bavaria.     He  said — 

"  The  Bavarian  Government  does  not  desire  the  entry  of  the 
Southern  States  into  the  North  German  Confederation,  nor  yet  a 
constitutional  alliance  with  Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  desire  an  isolated  Southern  Confederation,  or  one  co-operating 
with  France.  The  Bavarian  Government  pursues  neither  a  policy 
aiming  to  make  Bavaria  a  great  Power,  nor  one  which  would 
make  her  play  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  Prussia  a|d  Austria. 
It  desires  only  a  national  union  between  all  the  Soutdem  States 
and  the  Northern  Bund.  Negotiations  with  this  object  in  view 
are  still  pending.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bavarian  Government, 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  prevents  the  entry  of  a  single  Southern 
State  into  the  Northern  Confederacy." 

But  in  an  Address  to  the  throne  of  the  second  Chamber  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  they  said — 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  German  Confederacy  has  for  the  present 
separated  Baden,  together  with  the  other  States  of  Southern 
Germany,  from  all  national  connexion  with  our  compatriots  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Maine.  But  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  long  lack 
a  permanent  organic  connexion  with  the  North  German  Con- 
federacy, recently  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  States.  We  trust  that  the  revival  of 
Germany  will  thus  be  completed,  and  the  nation  restored  to  that 
position  in  the  world  which  it  has  missed  so  long.  The  continua- 
tion of  our  present  separation  from  the  North  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  a  free  people,  incompatible  more  espe- 
cially with  the  history  of  Germany." 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  the  inter- 
view that  took  place  in  August  between  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Austria  at  Salzburg,  and  to  the  political  rumours  which  the 
incident  occasioned.  With  reference  to  this  meeting,  Count  Bis- 
marck addressed,  early  in  September,  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  Prussia  abroad,  the  tone  of  which  was  much  commented 
upon  by  the  French  press,  and  denounced  as  menacing  and  un- 
fnendly  towards  France. 
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After  expressinff  Batisfaction  at  the  explanations  given  by  the 
French  and  Austnan  Governments  as  to  the  object  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  Sovereigns,  Count  Bismarck  said — 

"The  domestic  affairs  of  Germany,  then,  have  not  been  the 
object  of  political  conversation  at  Salzburg,  at  least  not  in  the  way 
the  first  news  led  us  to  suppose.  We  rejoice  the  more  at  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  reception  given  to  that  news  and  those  supposi- 
tions in  all  Germany  has  again  demonstrated  the  fact  that  German 
national  sentiment  cannot  endure  the  idea  that  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  should  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  foreign 
intruders,  or  conducted  so  as  to  suit  other  interests  than  our  own. 

"  It  has  been  always  our  aim  so  to  direct  the  stream  of  national 
development  in  Germany  as  to  cause  it  to  fertilize,  not  to  destroy. 
We  have  avoided  every  thing  calculated  to  precipitate  the  national 
movement.  We  have  endeavoured  not  to  irritate,  but  to  calm  and 
quiet.  We  may  hope  that  our  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be 
successful,  if  foreign  Powers  are  as  careful  to  avoid  all  which 
might  lead  the  Germans  to  apprehend  foreign  plans  of  possible 
interference,  and  which,  in  consequence,  might  arouse  in  them  a 
sense  of  violated  dignity  and  independence.  In  the  interest  of 
the  quiet  development  of  our  own  affiiirs,  therefore,  we  receive  with 
the  most  lively  satisfaction  the  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany." 

The  Prussian  Chambers  were  opened  on  the  15th  of  November 
by  the  King  in  person,  who  said,  in  the  course  of  his  Speech — 

"Illustrious,   noble,    and    honoured    Gentlemen    op    both 
Houses  of  the  Diet — 

"  To-day  I  salute,  for  the  first  time  in  this  place,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  territories  which  have  been  united  with  my 
kingdom  by  the  events  of  a  great  epoch.  I  renew  with  confidence 
the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
territories,  inasmuch  as  I  accept  them  with  my  whole  heart  as  my 
people,  will  also  on  their  part  devote  themselves  with  honourable 
fidelity  to  me  and  to  their  extended  Fatherland 

"  In  the  new  territories,  after  the  views  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants had  been  ascertained,  district  and  provincial  constitationSy 
connected  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  institutions  already  esta- 
blished, and  which  had  become  dear  to  the  population,  have  been 
called  into  existence, — constitutions  which,  on  being  carried  out 
and  further  developed,  will  be  calculated  to  revive  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  regulation  of  their  economical  affidrs,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  much-to-be-desired  autonomy  of  the 
larger  and  communal  corporations 

"  The  project  of  the  Budget  for  the  year  1868,  which  will  be 
laid  before  you  without  delay,  differs  essentially  from  previous 
Budgets.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  comprises  the  territories 
newly  united  with  the  monarchy,  on  the  other,  important  cate- 
gories of  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  separated  from,  it. 
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and  have  been  passed  over  to  the  Budget  of  the  North  German 
Confederation. 

"  From  the  Bills  on  the  Budget  you  will  see  that  the  revenue, 
which  has  been  carefully  estimated,  will  not  only  provide  the 
means  to  cover  the  current  expenses  of  the  administration,  but 
that  it  has  also  been  possible  to  satisfy  the  fresh  and  increased 
demands  which  have  arisen  in  many  departments  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  While  premising  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  finances  will  gratify  you,  I,  at  the  same  time,  trust  to  obtain 
your  willing  assent  to  the  increased  expenditure  which  I  consider 
called  for  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  under  the  altered 
circumstances  which  have  arisen 

"The  pressure  of  uncertainty  which,  resulting  from  various 
causes  now  chiefly  removed,  weighed  upon  commerce  will,  as  I 
confidently  hope,  in  consequence  of  the  more  peaceful  aspect  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  make  place  for  an  animated  revival ; 
the  more  so,  as  most  important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Customs'  Uuion  with  the  South  German  States, 
together  with  an  appropriate  alteration  of  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Zollverein  by  the  entrance  this  day  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  into  the  latter,  and  by  a  notable  reduction  of  port-dues 
and  other  taxes  which  weighed  upon  navigation 

**  By  the  organization  of  the  North  German  Confederation  the 
Prussian  people  have  acquired  additional  pledges  of  security  and 
an  enlarged  field  for  organic  development,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
in  conjimction  with  our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  South  German 
States,  the  commimity  of  all  -social  interests  and  an  effective  pro- 
tection of  all  the  higher  blessings  of  national  existence  have  been 
secured 

'•The  relations  of  my  Government  with  foreign  Powers  have 
not  undergone  any  change  in  consequence  of  the  new  conditions 
in  which  Prussia  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  North  German 
Confederation.  With  the  friendly  character  of  those  relations  the 
personal  interviews  with  the  majority  of  the  reigning  Sovereigns 
in  Germany  and  abroad,  the  opportunity  for  which  was  offered  me 
last  summer,  perfectly  harmonize.  The  peaceful  object  of  the 
German  movement  is  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  peaceful  endeavours  of  the  rulers  are 
supported  by  the  wishes  of  the  peoples,  to  whom  the  increasing 
development  and  amalgamation  of  spiritual  and  material  interests 
makes  peace  a  necessity.  The  recent  anxiety  respecting  a  dis- 
turbance of  peace  in  one  part  of  Europe,  where  two  great  nations, 
both  most  amicably  connected  with  us,  appeared  to  be  threatened 
by  a  serious  complication,  I  may  now  look  upon  as  having  dis- 
appeared. It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  my  Government,  as  regards 
those  difficult  questions  which  in  that  quarter  still  remain  unsolved, 
on  the  one  hand  to  respond  to  the  claims  of  my  Catholic  subjects, 
and  to  evince  my  care  for  the  dignity  and  the  independence  of 
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the  head  of  their  Church ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
duties  which  increase  for  Prussia  in  consequence  of  political 
interests  and  the  international  interests  of  Germany. 

''  In  neither  direction  do  I  see,  in  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  which 
are  laid  before  my  GoTemment,  any  danger  to  peace. 

"  Let  us,  then,  the  more  confidently  undertake  the  task  of  the 
solution  of  our  internal  development,  and  may  your  labours  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  be  richly  blessed  ! " 

At  the  end  of  November  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Prussian 
Chamber  by  some  of  the  Liberal  Deputies,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  protect  Members  of  the  Legislature  (roia  being  prosecuted 
before  the  legal  tribunals  for  the  opinions  they  might  express  in 
the  Chambers.  It  was  in  fact  a  Bill  to  secure  liberty  of  speech. 
Two  of  the  Deputies,  Herr  Franzel  and  Herr  Twesten,  had  been 
prosecuted  and  convicted  for  speeches  they  had  made  in  the 
Chamber,  which  the  Ministry  considered  catlumnious.  During 
the  discussion  on  the  Bill,  Count  Bismarck  said,  that  if  he  had 
not  objected  to  the  concession  of  unqualified  fireedom  of  speech  to 
the  Federal  Deputies,  this  must  not  be  construed  into  approval 
of  the  principle.  His  only  motive  had  been  that,  rather  than 
imperil  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Charter,  he  would  yield 
on  a  point  of  secondary  importance.  He  could  have  wished  that 
the  prosecutions  which  had  given  rise  to  the  Bill  under  discussion 
had  not  been  persevered  in  so  long ;  but  he  must  remind  them 
that  the  accusations  launched  against  the  Cabinet  for  consecutive 
years  had  been  so  exceedingly  offensive  as  to  become  unendurable 
to  any  but  the  low,  mean,  and  cowardly.  The  question  now  was 
how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  must  say  that  he  did  not 
account  it  a  just  or  dignified  state  of  things  that  permitted  each 
of  the  430  members  to  insult  him,  or  any  other  Minister,  with 
impunity.  Yet  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  a  spoken 
and  a  written  insult.  Oral  accusations  were  quickly  wafted  away; 
when  printed  they  were  communicated  to  millions,  and  he  could 
not  hinder  their  being  cast  up  against  him  by  any  obscure 
scribbler  who  chose  to  do  so.  In  the  House  he  might  defend 
himself,  and,  even  if  he  did  not  convince  his  audience,  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  he  was  sacrificing  himself  for  the 
constitutional  development  of  his  country ;  but  against  constant 
reiteration  by  the  press  he  had  no  weapons.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  Deputies  should  be  declared  free  to  say  what 
they  liked,  but  that  the  reports  in  the  public  papers  should  be 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  press  laws.  So  far  as  he 
knew,  this  was  the  practice  observed  in  England. 

The  first  reading  of  the  proposed  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-one  votes. 

On  the  6th  of  December  Herr  von  Benningsen  moved  in  the 
Prussian  Chambers  a  resolution  that  the  Budget  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  should  be  assumed  by  the  North  German  Con- 
federation ;  and  that  Prussian  Legations  and  Consulates  within  the 
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territory  of  the  Confederation  should  be  abolished.  Count  Bismarck 
supported  the  first  part  of  this  motion,  but  opposed  the  second. 
He  said — 

"We  will  wait  till  the  right  of  the  several  States  to  have 
separate  foreign  representatives  ripens  and  falls  into  our  lap. 
The  representation  of  the  Bund  by  foreign  Legations  has  already 
received  the  assent  of  the  King,  and  will  soon  be  carried  out." 

The  consequence  was  that  the  first  part  of  Herr  Benningsen's 
motion  was  adopted,  and  the  second  part  was  rejected. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AUSTRIA.— MEXICO. 

Message  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  the  Diets — Formation  of  an  Hungarian 
Ministry— Speech  of  the  Emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  Reicharath — Restoration  of 
the  Constitution  to  Hungary — Coronation  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  as  King  and 
Queen  of  Hungary — Debate  in  the  Reichsrath  on  the  Question  of  the  Concordat — 
Liberal  Measures  proposed  in  the  Reichsrath. 

Mexico. — Occupation  of  the  Town  of  Queretaro  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Troops — 
Conflicts  with  the  Juarists — The  French  Army  quits  Mexico — Capture  of  Puebia  by 
the  Juarists — Siege  of  the  City  of  Mexico — The  Emperor  besieged  in  Queretaro — 
His  surrender — Execution  of  the  Emperor — Surrender  of  the  City  of  Mexico — 
Proclamation  by  Juarez — He  is  elected  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  folio  wine  Message  from  the  Austrian 
Government  was  communicated  to  all  the  Diets  of  the  Empire 
which  met  on  that  day : — 

"  In  convoking  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Reichsrath,  the 
Emperor  was  guided  by  the  intention  to  insure  to  all  the  kingdoms 
and  countries  not  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  Crown  the  means 
of  giving  an  equal  vote  in  the  solution  of  the  Constitutional  ques- 
tion, as  promised  by  the  Patent  of  September,  1865,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  the  basis  of  coming  to  an  understanding  and 
settlement  of  the  different  claims  and  views  upon  questions  of 
right  prevailing  in  those  countries.  The  intention  of  the  Emperor 
did  not  meet  every  where  with  the  hoped-for  appreciation.  Indeed, 
it  was  subjected  to  much  misinterpretation,  as  though  the  Govern- 
ment intended  thereby  to  curtail  or  even  permanently  to  withdraw 
the  Constitutional  rights  granted  by  the  October  Diploma  and 
February  Patent.  However  greatly  the  Government  regretted 
these  views  and  declared  them  to  be  without  foimdation,  it  never- 
theless could  not  conceal  from  itself  the  fact  that  the  attainment 
of  an  object  viewed  in  that  manner  was  considerably  endangered. 
To  these  considerations  has  since  been  added  a  circumstance  full 
of  important  consequences,  and  one  which  rendered  persistence  in 
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the  coarse  which  had  been  entered  upon  no  longer  consistent  with 
the  object  held  in  view.  I^ater  negotiations  have  led  to  the 
gratifying  result  that  the  Ilunprarian  Diet  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  give  its  as8(.*nt  to  projx>bitions  which  are  calculated  to 
prcKcrve  the  jKJwer  of  tlie  whole  monarcliy,  and  which  on  being 
carried  into  execution  will  probably  give  to  that  power  a  successful 
development.  1'he  preliminary  condition  of  an  arrangement  with 
Hungary  has  lx;(?n  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Hungarian 
Ministry.  The  leading  idea  which  the  Government  entertained 
on  convoking  the?  Extraordinary  Reichsrath  was  hereby  antici- 
pat(;d,  and  the  important  question  arose  whether  in  this  state  of 
tilings  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Empire  that  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  ^Extraordinary  Reichsrath  should  be  abandoned. 
Guided  by  i\u)  following  considerations,  the  Government  has  felt 
bound  to  decide  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  During  a  long 
(M)urs(^  of  ycMirs  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  monarchy 
has  sulfered  from  hitherto  inseparable  contradictions  between  the 
older  rights  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution  and  the  liberal  institu- 
tions which  the  Emperor  has  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to 
c^stablish  thi^oughout  the  monarchy.  During  the  continuance  of 
this  conflict  the  restoration  of  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  and  of 
tlu^  historical  position  it  has  so  long  occupied  among  the  other 
Stutt^s  of  l^Europo  is  not  to  bo  hoped  for,  and,  owing  to  the  relations 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  recent  calamities,  every  new  delay 
that  occurs  in  the  settlement  of  pending  questions  is  draught  with 
the  moat  decided  disadvantages.  If,  however,  a  solution  is  now 
arrived  at,  the  object  which  the  Emperor  had  in  view  in  suspend- 
ing the  Constitution  by  means  of  the  February  Patent  would 
thereby  appear  to  be  fully  accomplished.  This  measure,  therefore, 
owing  to  tne  preliminary  arrangement  with  Hungary,  is  now  no 
longer  necessary.  A  means  has  thus  occurred  of  returning  to  a 
Constitutional  course,  and  the  Government  is  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  to  the  Diets  about  to  assemble  the  negotiations 
it  has  entered  upon,  and  of  justifying  the  measures  it  has  adopted. 
The  Emperor  has,  therefore,  issued  a  decree,  dated  the  2nd  inst., 
ordering  that  the  intended  meeting  of  the  Extraordinary 
Reichsrath  shall  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  Constitutional 
Reichsrath  shall  assemble  in  Vienna  on  the  18th  of  March,  when 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  necessitated  by  the  arrange- 
ment with  Hungary,  will  be  submitted  to  that  body  for  approval. 
After  this  the  Reichsrath  will  deliberate  upon  various  measures, 
relativg  severally  to  the  sending  of  delegates  to  assemblies  for  the 
discussion  of  common  affairs;  to  the  questions  of  Ministerial 
responsibility ;  the  modification  of  paragraph  13  of  the  February 
Patent;  the  extension  of  the  Constitutional  self-government  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire ;  the  reorganization  of  the 
army ;  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  economical  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Government  hopes  that  the  Diets  will  proceed  forthwitn  to  the 
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election  of  members  to  the  Constitutional  Reichsrath,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  bring  about  the  termination  of  a  Constitutional  crisis 
which  has  already  lasted  but  too  long." 

The  prospect  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
caused  great  rejoicings  in  Hungary,  and  on  the  24th  of  February 
a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  all  the  churches.  An  Hungarian  Ministry 
was  formed,  of  which  Count  Andrassy  was  the  President. 

The  Reichsrath  was  opened  by  the  Emperor,  in  Vienna,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  when  His  Majesty  delivered  the  following  speech 
from  the  throne:  — 

"With  joyful  satisfaction  I  see  the  Reichsrath  once  more 
assembled  round  me.  Responding  to  my  appeal,  the  royal  and 
other  countries  called  upon  have  sent  hither  their  elected  deputies, 
from  whose  patriotic  co-operation  I  confidently  expect  fresh 
guarantees  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  of  all  the  countries 
which  Providence  has  placed  under  my  sceptre.  What  I  promised 
when  I  for  the  first  time  saluted  the  Reichsrath  in  this  place  has 
remained  the  unchangeable  aim  of  all  my  efforts.  The  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  institutions  upon  a  sure  basis— this  is  what 
I  have  unwaveringly  kept  in  view.  But  precisely  this  object  was 
not  to  be  obtained  without  first  bringing  into  accord  the  more 
ancient  constitutional  rights  of  my  Kingdom  of  Himgary,  with 
the  fundamental  laws  granted  by  my  Diploma  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1860,  and  my  Patent  of  the  26th  of  February,  1861. 

"  The  sincere  recognition  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  this  portion 
of  the  Empire  could  alone  secure  to  the  other  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces— equally  full  of  devotion  to  the  Empire — the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  granted  to  them  by  the  fun- 
damental laws  as  well  as  a  progressive  development  in  accordance 
with  the  present  age. 

"The  heavy  blows  of  fortune  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
Empire  were  another  earnest  warning  to  act  in  cotiformity  with 
this  necessity.  My  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  A  satisfactory 
arrangement  has  been  found  for  the  countries  of  my  Hungarian 
Crown,  which  secures  their  coherence  with  the  rest  of  the  Mon- 
archy, the  eternal  peace  of  the  Empire,  and  its  position  as  a  great 
Power  abroad.  I  am  animated  by  the  hope  that  the  Reichsrath 
will  not  refuse  its  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  that  an  impar- 
tial and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  in  connexion 
therewith  will  serve  to  banish  from  this  assembly  apprehensions 
which  would  cause  me  serious  anxiety,  were  I  not  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  honest  good- will  of  all  parties  will  bring  the  new  organiza- 
tion to  a  successful  issue.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
exhort  us  to  rigorously  apply  ourselves  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  which  has  been  begun.  The  Reichsrath,  upon  whose  patriotic 
devotion  I  rely,  will,  in  the  present  urgent  state  of  things,  dis- 
dain to  shriuK  from  the  task  of  a  prompt  organization  of  the 
relations  of  the  State  on  the  basis  now  offered,  and  will  refuse  to 
follow  instead  an  object,  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  which  could  only 
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ofiferfreah  experimentB,  but  no  successful  results.  TheReichsrath, 
80  much  I  expect  from  its  justice,  will  not  underestimate  the 
advantages  which  have  already  become  perceptible  in  Austria's 
position  in  the  European  equilibrium  through  the  course  which  I 
nave  initiated.  The  Reichsrath — its  tried  discrimination  is  my 
guarantee  for  it — will  finally  not  ignore  how  the  new  order  of 
things  must  have  for  consequence  equal  security  for  the  other 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  inasmuch  as  it  surrounds  with  new  and 
imshakeable  guarantees  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Hungarian  Crown. 

"  The  realization,  however,  of  this  prospect  is  essentially  depen- 
dent  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  20£h  of 
October,  1860,  and  the  26th  of  February,  1861,  in  the  countries 
the  representatives  of  which  are  now  assembled  here.  The  uncon- 
ditional election  of  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath  was  therefore  also 
an  absolute  necessity.  But  as  the  idea  of  curtailing  the  existing 
rights  of  the  difierent  kingdoms  and  provinces  has  been  foreign  to 
my  mind,  so  also  have  I  had  in  view  the  granting  to  them,  in 
unison  with  the  Reichsrath,  of  every  extension  of  their  autonomy 
that  will  meet  their  wishes,  and  can  be  accorded  without  endan- 
gering the  whole  Monarchy.  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
arrangement  arrived  at  with  the  Hungarian  Representative 
Assembly,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  common  affairs,  there  will  be  at 
once  submitted  to  you  for  adoption  the  amendments  which  have 
become  necessary  to  my  Patent  of  the  26th  of  February,  1861, 
together  with  a  Bill  establishing  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  a 
modification  of  paragraph  twelve  of  the  Constitution,  correspond- 
ing with  the  constitutional  requirements.  To  these  will  be  added 
other  Bills,  especially  those  announced  to  the  Provincial  Diet  by 
our  resolution  of  the  4th  of  February  last. 

"The  financial  affairs  of  the  Empire  will  claim  your  most 
especial  attention  and  constitutional  co-operation.  You  will  receive 
full  reports  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  measures  which  have 
been  unavoidably  necessitated  since  the  last  Session  of  the  Reichs- 
rath by  the  outbreak  of  the  late  destructive  war.  Satisfactory 
provision  has  already  been  made  for  the  requirements  of  the 
current  year,  so  that  the  Reichsrath,  freed  from  all  demands  and 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  can  at  once  devote  itself  to  the  solution 
of  the  important  and  permanent  financial  questions  now  submitted 
to  its  deliberation  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  with  Hun- 
gary. It  will  be  our  urgent  care  that  no  portion  of  our  Empire 
shall  have  cause  to  complain  of  being  disproportionately  taxed. 

"  To-day  we  are  about  to  establish  a  work  of  peace  and  of  con- 
cord. Let  us  throw  a  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  the  immediate 
f)ast,  which  has  inflicted  deep  wounds  upon  the  Empire.  Let  us 
ay  to  heart  the  lessons  which  it  leaves  behind,  but  let  us  derive, 
with  unshaken  courage,  new  strength,  and  the  resolve  to  secure 
to  the  Empire  peace  and  power.  For  this  the  fidelity  of  my 
people,  which  has  been  manifested  in  times  of  the  most  urgent 
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need,  is  my  best  guarantee.  Let  not  the  secret  thought  of  revenge 
guide  our  steps.  A  more  noble  satisfaction  is  reserved  for  us.  The 
better  we  succeed  in  our  present  eflTort  to  change  the  antagonistic 
feelings  and  enmities  at  present  existing  into  esteem  and  respect, 
the  sooner  the  peoples  of  Austria,  whatever  may  be  their  nation- 
ality or  language,  will  rally  around  the  Imperial  standard,  and 
will  cheerfully  trust  to  the  word  of  my  ancestor,  that  Austria  will 
endure  and  prosper  imder  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  until  the 
most  distant  time." 

Early  in  June  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  went  to 
Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned  King  and  Queen  of 
that  ancient  kingdom.  When  they  arrived  at  Pesth  the  Emperor 
signed  the  Diploma  granting  the  Constitution,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Magnates  and  Deputies.  His  Majesty  was  then  addressed  by 
the  Primate  on  their  behalf,  who  said — 

"With  the  most  profound  and  devoted  respect  the  assembled 
nobles  and  representatives  receive  this  precious  jewel  of  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  hands  of  your  Majesty,  and  while  they  perform  a 
sacred  duty  in  expressing  the  most  fervent  gratitude  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  coimtry,  they  cannot  but  entertain  a  gratifying  presenti- 
ment that  your  Majesty  may  have  been  chosen  by  Providence  to 
re-awaken  the  ancient  hereditary  virtues  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 
and  that  under  your  glorious  rule  she  may  regain  and  retain  her 
historical  position,  to  the  advancement  of  civilization." 

The  Emperor  replied — 

"  Our  loyal  kingdom  of  Hungary  has  fully  justified  the  confi- 
dence with  which  we  appealed  to  the  nation  for  the  removal  of 
obstacles  that  had  arisen  from  the  difficulties  of  the  8ituQ,tion. 
By  the  favour  of  God  and  the  earnest  endeavours  of  the  Diet, 
the  time  has  now  arrived,  to  the  joy  of  our  paternal  heart, 
which  enables  us  to  subscribe  an  inaugural  Diploma,  assuring 
alike  the  rights  of  the  King  and  of  the  Constitution,  and,  according 
to  hereditary  custom,  to  celebrate  otir  solemn  coronation.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  agreement  so  frankly  and  sincerely  made 
between  the  King  and  the  nation  shoidd  not  be  beneficial  and 
lasting  in  its  results." 

On  the  8th  of  Jime  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press took  place  at  Pesth,  amidst  great  public  rejoicings.  The 
Emperor  published  at  the  same  time  an  "  Act  of  Gbace,"  which 
was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  We  herewith  cancel  and  annul  all  sentences  that  have  been 
passed,  up  to  this  day,  upon  any  inhabitant  of  our  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  and  its  dependencies,  in  consequence  of  political  accu- 
sations or  of  ofiences  against  the  press  laws,  and  ordain  that  all 
prosecutions  commenced  upon  the  same  grounds  shall  be  aban- 
doned. Confiscated  estates  we  restore  to  those  who  have  forfeited 
them,  and  we  give  free  permission  to  all  who  for  similar  reasons 
(to  those  which  led  to  forfeiture)  are  residing  in  foreign  coimtries, 
to  return.     We  exteiMl  this  also  to  those  who  since  the  restoration 
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of  the  Constitution  have  not  ceased  to  direct  their  endeavours 
against  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
country  require  that  we  should  insist  upon  a  solemn  promise  from 
these  persons  to  be  loyal  to  their  crowned  King,  and  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  the  land." 

A  Coronation  gift  of  the  Hungarian  nation  was  presented  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  in  two  silver  caskets,  each  containing 
50,000  ducats ;  and  these  their  Majesties  graciously  made  over 
for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  "  former  Honveds, 
and  of  invalids  of  the  same  force  incapacitated  from  supporting 
themselves  by  their  own  labour."  To  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  gift,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Honveds,  or  Home 
Defenders,  were  Hungarians  who  had  fought  against  Austria 
during  the  rebellion  of  1848-9. 

At  the  latter  end  of  July  an  important  debate  took  place  in  the 
Reichsrath,  with  reference  to  the  Report  of  a  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  certain  resolutions  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Professor  Herbst,  to  the  effect  that  civil  juris- 
diction should  be  established  in  matrimonial  cases,  and  that 
Schools  should  be  emancipated  from  ecclesiastical  control.  These 
Resolutions  involved  a  violation  of  the  Concordat,  which  existed 
since  1855,  between  the  Government  of  Austria  and  the  Papal 
See;  for  by  it  all  matrimonial  causes  were  placed  under  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  and  the  entire  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth  in  Austria  was  given  over  to  the  control  of  the 
Church.  The  Committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  the  Resolu- 
tions, and  advised  that  Bills  should  be  prepared  and  laid  before 
the  Reichsrath,  in  conformity  with  them.  The  Report  was 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  the  Concordat  was  an  International 
Treaty,  and  as  such  could  only  be  set  asid^  with  the  consent  of 
both  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  read  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  earnestly  calling  upon  the  Reichsrath  not  to  urge 
the  immediate  and  simultaneous  solution  of  all  these  questions, 
as  the  Government  was  sincerely  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  them  by  conciliatory  negotiations 
with  the  Church,  and  wished  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
disregard  for  existing  treaties. 

Professor  Herbst  replied  that  the  Concordat  was  ignored  in 
Hungary,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  privileges  and  Consti- 
tution of  Hungary ;  and  if  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  Austria, 
it  was  also  not  binding  upon  her. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  proposition  of  the  Committee  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  130  to  24  votes. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination  of  the  Reichsrath^  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  Bills  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  and  they  prepared  three  measures ;  one  to  emancipate 
Schools  from  the  control  of  the  Clergy,  another  to  make  marriage 
a  civil  rite,  and  a  third  to  define  the  relations  of  the  diflSsrent 
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religious  denominations  towards  each  other.  Under  the  Mar- 
riage Bill  canonical  impediments  were  no  longer  to  be  a  bar  to 
matrimony;  nor  were  differences  of  religion  to  prevent  or  invalidate 
it.  All  clerical  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  matters  was  to  cease, 
and  divorce  was  to  be  recognized  and  held  legal ;  1.  In  the  case 
of  adultery  on  either  side.  2.  In  case  of  the  condemnation  of  one 
side  for  crime  to  five  years*  imprisonment.  3.  In  case  of  desertion. 
4.  In  case  of  an  attempt  on  life  or  health.  5.  In  case  of  cruelty. 
6.  In  case  of  incompatibility,  provided  both  parties  consented. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  measures  were  encountered 
by  the  strongest  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy. 

At  the  same  time  other  measures  of  a  very  liberal  character 
were  prepared  by  Committees  of  the  Reichsrath.  By  one  of  these 
all  citizens  were  declared  equal  before  tlie  law.  Inviolability  of 
domicile  was  guaranteed.  Letters  were  to  be  sacred,  except  in 
cases  of  a  judicial  order.  Right  of  petition,  right  of  meetings 
liberty  of  religion  were  established,  as  well  as  the  right  of  speech, 
teaching,  writing,  and  printing ;  for  the  regulation  of  all  which 
special  laws  were  to  follow.  All  nations  were  declared  to  have 
equal  rights  to  their  language  and  nationality. 


MEXICO. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  the  Emperor  Maximilian  left  the 
city  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  to  the  north, 
where  the  adherents  of  Juarez  were  in  force.  He  occupied  the  town 
of  Queretaro  with  about  10,000  troops,  and  there  had  to  sustain  a 
series  of  fierce  attacks  from  the  enemy  under  General  Escobedo, 
which  were,  however,  generally  defeated  by  the  Imperialists.  In 
the  meantime  the  whole  of  the  French  troops  quittea  the  shores  of 
Mexico  to  return  home,  and  the  Emperor  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
conflict  as  he  best  might  with  native  soldiers.  Puebla  was  captured 
by  the  Juarists  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  they  soon  after- 
wards commenced  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the  same 
time  they  surrounded  and  besieged  Queretaro,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  reduced  to  desperate  straits.  At  last  the  place  became 
untenable,  and  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  resolved  to  attempt  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  when,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
the  Juarists  under  Escobedo  forced  their  way  into  the  town,  and 
after  a  short  resistance  the  Emperor  surrendered,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  all  his  staff.  It  was  currently  believed  and  asserted 
that  the  entry  of  the  enemy  into  the  town  was  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  one  of  Maximilian's  generals  named  Lopez,  who  com- 
manded an  outwork  of  the  place,  the  fortified  convent  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  betrayed  it  to  the  Juarists.    But  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
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this  has  been  given,  and  Lopez  himself  afterwards  published  an 
address  to  his  "  fellow-citizens  and  the  whole  world,"  in  which  he 
utterly  denied  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  charge. 

There  are  several  versions  as  to  the  details  of  subsequent  events; 
but  we  may  state  that,  in  June,  the  Emperor  and  two  of  his 
generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  brought  before  a  council  of 
war  at  Queretaro,  and  by  them  condemned  to  death.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  that  month  they  were  led  out  to  the  place 
of  execution  and  shot,  meeting  their  fate  with  heroic  fimmess. 
The  following  official  notice  of  this  sanguinary  act  was  published 
to  the  Mexican  people : — 

**  Ferdinand  Maximilian  von  Hapsburg,  a  Grand-Duke  of 
Austria  and  an  ally  of  Napoleon  III.  of  France,  came  to  Mexico 
to  rob  the  country  of  its  independence  and  of  its  institutions ;  and, 
although  a  mere  usurper  of  the  national  sovereignty,  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor.  This  usurper  having  been  captured  by  the 
Republican  forces  at  Queretaro  on  the  15th  of  May,  1867,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  military  court-martial,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  nation,  and  waa  shot  for  his  crimes  against  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  at  Queretaro  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1867,  in  company  with  Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia.  Peace  be 
to  his  ashes." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  surrendered,  and 
Juarez  became  once  more,  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom,  or 
rather  republic,  which,  in  the  space  of  less  than  fifty  years,  has 
been  the  scene  of  upwards  of  thirty  changes  of  government. 

On  entering  the  capital  Juarez  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  thanking  "  in  the  name  of  a  grateful  country,"  the  Mexicans 
who  had  defended  her,  and  who  had  "  shed  their  blood  with  sublime 
patriotism,"  he  said — 

"  After  four  years  the  Government  returns  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
with  the  banner  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  same  laws,  never 
having  ceased  to  exist  one  single  instant  within  the  national 
territory 

'*  Under  our  free  institutions  the  Mexican  people  are  the  arbiters 
of  their  fate.  With  the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  the  cause  of 
the  people  during  the  war,  when  they  could  not  elect  the  executors 
of  tneir  will,  it  was  my  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  to  retain  the  power  they  had  conferred  upon  me. 
The  struggle  ended,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  convoke  immediately 
the  people,  in  order  that,  without  the  pressure  of  force,  and  without 
illegal  influences,  they  may  elect  at  entire  liberty  him  to  whom 
they  shall  choose  to  confide  their  destinies " 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Juarez  was  elected  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CANADA.— UNITED  STATES. 

Act  for  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick- 
Royal  Proclamation — Speech  of  the  Governor  General  at  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 

Ukited  States. — Question  of  the  Impeachment  of  the  President — Several  Bills 
Vetoed  by  the  President — Reconstruction  Bill  for  the  Government  of  the  South — 
Reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  his  Veto — Supplemental  Reconstruction  Bill 
— Meeting  of  New  Congress — Attempt  to  obtain  an  injunction  in  the  Supreme  Court 
to  restrain  the  President  from  putting  in  force  the  Reconstruction  Act — Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  released  from  Prison  on  Bail — Negro  Disturbances— Appointment  of. 
Military  Officers  for  the  Government  of  the  South— Preponderance  of  Negro  Voters 
in  the  Southern  States — Removal  of  General  Sheridan  from  his  Command  in  the 
South. 

An  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  passed  on  the  29th  of 
March,  this  year,  for  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  and  it  provided  that  the  Queen  in 
Council  might  declare,  by  proclamation,  within  six  months  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  those  provinces  should  form  one 
Dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada,  and  that  such  ''persons 
shall  be  first  summoned  to  the  Senate  as  the  Queen  by  warrant, 
under  Her  Majesty's  Royal  sign  manual,  thinks  fit  to  approve, 
and  their  names  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
Union." 

A  Royal  Proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  on  the  21st  of  May, 
in  which  the  persons  were  named  who  were  to  be  first  summoned 
to  the  Senate  of  Canada.  The  total  nimiber  of  these  was  seventy- 
two,  thus  distributed : — twenty-four  for  the  province  of  Ontano, 
twenty-four  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  twelve  for  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  twelve  for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  new  Canadian  Parliament  was  opened  at  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Confederation,  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Monck,  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  he  delivered  the  following 
speech : — 

"Hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons: — 

"  In  addressing  you  for  the  first  time,  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  desire  to  give  expression  to  my 
own  deep  feelings  of  gratification  that  it  has  been  my  high  privi- 
lege to  occupy  an  official  position  which  has  made  it  my  duty  to 
assist  at  every  step  taken  in  the  creation  of  this  great  Confedera- 
tion. I  congratulate  you  on  the  Legislative  sanction  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the  Act  of  Union,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  we  are  now  assembled,  and  which  has  laid 
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the  foundation  of  a  new  nationality  that  I  trust  and  believe  will 
ere  long  extend  its  bounds  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans. 
In  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  this  measure 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  between  the  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  one  side,  and  delegates  who  represented  the  Pro- 
vinces now  united  on  the  other,  it  was  apparent  to  all  those  who 
took  part  in  those  conferences  that,  while  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
considered  and  pressed  the  principle  of  Union  as  a  subject  of  g^eat 
Imperial  interest,  they  allowed  to  the  provincial  representatives 
every  freedom  in  arranging  the  mode  in  which  that  principle 
should  be  applied.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  respect  for  your  privi- 
leges as  a  free  and  self-governing  people,  the  Act  of  Union,  as 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  imposes  the  duty  and  confers 
upon  you  the  right  of  reducing  to  practice  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  it  has  called  into  existence,  of  consolidating  its  insti- 
tutions, harmonizing  its  administrative  details,  and  of  making 
such  legislative  provisions  as  will  secure  to  a  constitution  in  some 
respects  novel,  a  full  and  unprejudiced  trial.  .With  the  design  of 
effecting  these  objects,  measures  will  be  laid  before  you  for  the 
amendment  and  assimilation  of  the  laws  existing  in  the  several 
provinces  relating  to  Currency,  Customs,  Excise,  and  Revenue 
generally ;  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  postal  system ;  for  the 
proper  management  and  maintenance  of  the  public  works  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Dominion ;  for  the  adoption  of  a  well-considered 
scheme  of  military  organization  and  defence;  for  the  proper 
administration  of  Indian  affairs ;  for  the  introduction  of  uniform 
laws  respecting  patents  of  invention  and  discovery ;  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens,  and  the  assimilation  of  criminal  law,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  A  measure  will  also  be 
submitted  to  you  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
Canada,  under  the  terms  of  the  Union  Act,  of  immediately  con- 
structing the  Intercolonial  Railway.  This  great  work  will  add  a 
practical  and  physical  connexion  to  the  legislative  bond  which 
now  unites  the  Provinces  comprising  the  Dominion,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  the  guarantee  for  the  cost  of  its  construction 
was  given  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  new  proof  of  the  hearty 
interest  felt  by  the  British  people  in  your  prosperity.  Tour  con- 
sideration will  also  be  invited  to  the  important  subject  of  Western 
territorial  extension,  and  your  attention  will  be  called  to  the  best 
means  for  the  protection  and  development  of  our  fisheries  and 
marine  interests.  You  will  also  be  asked  to  consider  measures 
defining  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  uniform  laws  relating  to  elections  and  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons: — 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Act  of  Union  came  into 
operation  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  expenditure  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
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business  of  the  Government.  The  expenditure  since  the  Ist  of 
July  has,  therefore,  been  incurred  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  details  of  that  expenditure  will  be 
laid  before  you  and  submitted  for  your  sanction.  I  have  directed 
that  the  estimates  for  the  current  and  succeeding  financial  year 
shall  be  laid  before  you.  You  will  find  that  they  have  been  framed 
with  all  the  attention  to  economy  which  is  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  eflBciency  in  the  difierent  branches  of  public  service. 

" Hon.  Gentlemen  and  Gentlemen : — 

"  The  general  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  Volunteers  and 
Militia  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  year,  and  the  whole 
Volunteer  force  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  already,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  armed  with  the  breech-loading  rifle. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the  abundant  harvest 
with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  the  country,  and  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Dominion.  Your  new  nationality 
enters  on  its  course  backed  by  the  moral  support,  the  material  aid, 
and  the  most  ardent  good  wishes  of  the  mother  country.  Within 
your  own  borders  peace  and  prosperity  prevail ;  and  I  fervently  pray 
that  your  aspirations  may  be  directed  to  such  high  and  patriotic 
objects,  that  you  may  be  inspired  with  such  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  as  will  cause  you  to  render  the  great  work  of  Union 
which  has  been  achieved  a  blessing  to  yourselves  and  your 
posterity,  and  a  fresh  starting-point  in  the  moral,  political,  and 
natural  advancement  of  the  people  of  Canada." 


UNITED  STATES. 

Early  in  January  the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  Mr.  Ashley,  the  member  for  Ohio,  rose  and 
moved  the  following  resolution; — 

"I  do  impea6h  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President  and  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
I  charge  him  with  usurpation  of  power  and  violation  of  law ;  in 
that  he  has  corruptly  abused  the  appointing  power ;  in  that  he  has 
corruptly  used  the  pardoning  power ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly 
used  the  veto  power  ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly  disposed  of  the 
public  property  of  the  United  States ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly 
interfered  in  elections,  and  committed  acts,  and  conspired  with 
others  to  commit  acts,  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

"  Therefore  be  it  resolved, — That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  official  con- 
duct of  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  discharging  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
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report  to  this  House  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  said  Andrew 
Jonnson,  while  in  said  office,  has  been  guilty  *of  acts  which  were 
designed  or  calculated  to  overthrow,  subvert,  or  corrupt  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer 
thereof,  and  whether  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  has  been  guilty  of 
any  act,  or  has  conspired  with  others  to  do  acts  which,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
requiring  the  interposition  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this 
House,  and  that  said  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  administer  the  customary  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses." 

The  resolution  was  ultimately  carried  by  107  against  39  votes ; 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
body  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  June,  by  a  majority  of  five  to 
four,  decided  not  to  recommend  the  impeachment,  but,  by  a  majority 
of  seven  to  two,  resolved  that  the  President  should  be  censured. 

A  Bill  conferring  negro  suffrage  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  President,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  January  both  Houses  again  voted  for  the  Bill  by  suf- 
ficient majorities  to  render  the  veto  nugatory,  and  it  consequently 
became  law.  The  President  also  interposed  his  veto  against  a 
Bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union,  as  a  State,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  territory  had  not  a  sufficient  population,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  had  protested  against  having  a  State  Govern- 
ment forced  upon  them ;  also  against  a  similar  Bill  for  admitting 
Nebraska,  on  the  ground  that  negro  sufirage  was  made  a  pre- 
liminary condition,  which  he  contended  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  inhabitants,  voting  for  the  purpose  in  a  Con- 
vention. Both  Bills,  however,  were  passed  by  the  requisite  ma- 
jorities over  the  veto,  and  thus  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union 
was  increased  to  thirty-seven. 

Early  in  February  a  Bill  was  passed  called  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  which  made  the  removal  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  This  Bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  but  immediately  afterwurds  again  passed  by  the  two 
Houses,  with  the  required  majorities. 

Before  the  end  of  that  month  a  Reconstruction  Bill  for  the 
Government  of  the  South  was  passed  by  Congress.  By  this  Bill 
five  military  districts  were  established,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  States  that  had  seceded  were  included ;  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  each  State  should  be  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the 
Union,  whenever  it  adopted  the  new  Constitution  with  the  so- 
called  Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  Bill  enacted  that  the  present  Governments  of  those  States 
"  shall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modiiy, 
control,  and  supersede ;"  and  that  all  "  male  citizens  of  the  State, 
twenty-one  years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  colour,  or 
previous  condition,  who  have  been  resident  in  the  State  for  one 
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year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election,  except  such  as  may  be 
disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  rebellion,  or  for  felony  at 
common  law,"  should  be  entitled  to  vote  *.  The  Bill  also  sus- 
pended the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus,  imless  the  writ  was  indorsed 
by  the  General  in  command  of  the  district. 

Here  again  the  President  interposed  his  veto,  on  the  ground  that 
the  measure  was  unnecessary  and  imconstitutional.  He  declared 
that  the  Bill  was  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  nine  millions  of 
people,  and  that  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
martial  law  could  not,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  bo 
proclaimed  in  time  of  peace.  His  opposition  however  was  vain, 
and  the  Bill  was  passed  by  the  required  majorities. 

To  the  Reconstruction  Act  the  Senate  added  what  was  called  a 
Supplement,  by  which  the  military  commanders  of  the  Southern 
Districts  were  required  to  complete,  by  the  Ist  of  September,  the 
registration  of  all  persons  qualified  to  vote,  including  negroes ;  and 
then  to  cause  an  election  to  take  place  to  decide  whether  a  State 
Convention  should  be  held,  and  if  so  to  elect  delegates.  If  a  Con- 
vention was  determined  on  by  the  majority  of  the  registered 
voters,  it  was  to  assemble  within  sixty  days  after  the  elections,  and 
frame  a  Constitution  which,  when  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  qualified  electors,  was  to  bo 
transmitted  through  the  President  to  Congress,  and  if  declared  by 
that  body  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Reconstruction  Act,  it  was 
to  entitle  the  State  to  representation  in  Congress.  All  the  pro- 
visional elections  were  to  be  by  ballot. 

A  new  Congress,  the  fortieth  of  the  United  States,  met  on  the  4th 
of  March  ;  but  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  ten  Southern 
States  which  had  engaeed  in  the  late  war.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  it  was  adjourned  until  the  30th  of  July ;  but  the 
Senate  met  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  discussed  the  provisions  of  a 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  which  was 
afterwards  ratified. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington to  pronounce  judicially  that  the  Reconstruction  Act  was 
unconstitutional,  as  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  a  nullity.  For  this  purpose  an  application  was  made 
in  April,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  President  from  putting 
into  operation  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  regarded  Mississippi, 
and  a  similar  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  Georgia.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  had 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
oflScial  functions.     If  the  injunction  were  allowed,  and  the  Presi- 

^  The  Reconstruction  Act  contained  disfranchising  clauses,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States,  disfranchised  all  persons  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  late  Confederate  States,  if  they  were  at  the  time  memhers 
of  Congress,  or  Members  of  State  Legislatures,  State  officials.  Militia  Officers,  or 
holders  of  any  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Also  all  members 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Confederate 
Government. 
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dent  refused  to  obey,  the  Court  would  be  without  power  to  enforce 
process. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  whose  capture  and  imprisonment 
we  narrated  in  our  last  Tolurac,  was  released  from  his  long  con- 
finement in  Fortress  Monroe,  but  only  upon  bail,  and  the  recogni- 
zances required  him  to  surrender  to  stand  his  trial  in  November; 

The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  and  the  right  of  suffi*age 
bestowed  upon  them  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  extravagant 
pretensions  on  their  part.  In  some  places  they  demanded  the 
total  exclusion,  of  the  whites  from  place  and  power,  and  violent 
speeches  were  made  by  them,  which  led  to  riots,  and  in  some 
instances  to  bloodshed. 

The  President  being  obliged  by  law  to  carry  out  the  Recon- 
struction Act,  appointed  the  following  five  general  officers  to  be 
military  governors  of  the  South;  General  Schofield,  for  Vir- 
ginia ;  General  Sickles,  for  North  and  South  Carolina ;  General 
Thomas,  for  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama ;  General  Ord,  for 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas;  and  General  Sheridan,  for  Texaa. 
These  officers  had  formerly  been  in  command  in  the  respective 
States,  and  the  President,  whose  wish  was  to  make  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  little  onerous  to  the  South  as  possible,  chose  them  as 
being  most  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  President  vetoed  the  Supplementary 
Reconstruction  Bill.  He  declared  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
Congress  had  assumed  the  Southern  State  Governments  to  be 
illegal,  yet  had  ordered  the  military  commanders  to  appoint 
officials  to  carry  on  those  Governments.  Congress  had  repeatedly 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  Southern  States  since  the  Re- 
bellion by  calling  upon  them  as  States  to  ratify  the  Amendments 
abolishing  slavery  and  granting  suffrage  to  the  negroes,  and  by 
(!onfinning  the  appointment  of  judges,  district  attorneys,  and 
marshals  for  those  States.  The  Supreme  Court  had  recognized 
the  Southern  States  by  holding  district  courts  in  them ;  and  even 
the  Federal  taxes  were  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  existence  of 
those  States.  Congress  was  attempting  to  strip  the  President  of 
his  constitutional  power  by  preventing  him  from  executing  his 
oath  of  office  and  enforcing  the  constitutional  laws.  The  district 
commanders  were  given  power  rightly  belonging  to  the  President, 
whose  attempts  to  exercise  the  constitutional  power  could  be 
defied  by  his  military  subordinates.  While  he  held  office  he 
would  oppose  these  violations  of  the  Constitution,  which  were  an 
evil  that  would  inevitably  sap  the  foundation  of  the  Federal 
system;  but  the  people  had  the  ballot  for  a  remedy.  He  had 
abiding  confidence  in  their  patriotism,  and  he  believed  that  the 
rod  of  despotism  would  be  broken,  the  iron  heel  of  power  lifted 
from  the  necks  of  the  people,  and  the  principles  of  the  violated 
Constitution  preserved. 

Congress,  however,  passed  the  Supplemental  Bill  over  the  Veto 
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by  30  against  6  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  by  100  to  22  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  During  the  debate  many  of  the  pro- 
minent Radicals  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

Soon  afterwards  Congress  was  adjourned  until  November. 

During  the  autumn  the  work  of  registration  of  voters  in  the 
Southern  States  went  actively  on ;  and  partly  owing  to  the 
apathy,  not  to  say  despair,  of  the  whites,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  numbers,  the  lists  showed  that  the  negro  voters 
were  in  a  very  great  majority.  A  vast  number  of  the  whites  were 
disfranchised,  owing  to  their  having  taken  part  in  the  late  war. 
And  to  show  the  kind  of  result  thus  obtained,  we  may  mention 
that  in  Louisiana  the  negro  majority  was  upwards  of  38,000,  and 
in  Tennessee  nine-tenths  of  the  Republican,  i,e,  anti-Southern, 
voters  were  negroes.  The  object  of  the  forthcoming  elections  was  to 
determine  whether  Conventions  should  be  held  to  determine  the 
forms  of  new  State  Constitutions,  which  were  to  be  approved  of 
by  Congress  before  each  State  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  course  of  August  the  President  removed  General 
Sheridan  from  the  command  of  the  fifth  Military  District,  as  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  authority. 
He,  however,  transferred  General  Sheridan  to  the  command  in 
Missouri.  This  act  of  the  President  gave  great  oflFence  to  the 
Republican  party ;  and  General  Grant  at  first  opposed  it,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  he  alone  had 
the  right  to  act  in  the  matter.  But  the  President  was  firm,  and 
General  Grant  was  obliged  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

UNITED  STATES  (Contimied). 

Ilostility  between  the  President  and  Congress — Kemoval  of  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  from  his  Office — Proclamation  by  the  President— Amnesty  granted  by  him  to 
the  South — Kesult  of  the  State  Elections  in  the  Autumn — Speech  of  the  President 
with  reference  to  it — Committee  on  Question  of  Impeachment  of  the  President — 
The  Motion  for  Impeachment  defeated— Debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  War  between 
Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia— Message  of  the  President  to  Congress — Topics:— 1, 
Question  of  the  Union — 2.  Status  of  the  Rebel  States—  3.  The  Reconstruction  Laws 
— 4.  Negro  Suffrage — 5.  The  President  v.  Congress — 6.  Frauds  on  the  Treasury — 7. 
President's  Power  over  Subordinate  Officers — 8.  Finance — 9.  Naval  Affairs— 10. 
Foreign  Affairs— 11.  The  Alabama  Claims— 12.  The  West  Indies— 13.  Naturalized 
Citizens— 14.  The  Slave  Trade. 

The  state  of  ill-feeling  between  Congress  and  the  President  had 
now  become  almost  intolerable.  They  had  passed  Bill  after  Bill  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  which  he  had  vetoed,  and  which  they 
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had  forced  to  become  law  by  triumphant  majorities.  Their  views 
of  policy  towards  the  South  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his,  and 
they  were  resolved  to  carry  them  out  with  a  high  hand  and  the 
most  unflinching  determination.  lie  could  only  offer  a  passive  and 
ineffectual  resistance ;  but  this  was  enough  to  irritate  Congress, 
and  the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited  01  the  supreme  Executive 
Power  and  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  engaging  in  a  sullen 
and  obstinate  conflict.  The  President  sent  no  Message,  and  made 
no  communication  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Session 
in  July,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  of  mutual 
opposition, — the  one  by  passing  Bills  which  the  other  was  sure  to 
veto,  but  which  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  from  ultimately 
becoming  law. 

A  Bill  was  brought  in  which  enacted  that  no  person  should  be 
prevented  from  holding  oflBce  in  the  district  of  Columbia  on 
account  of  race  or  colour,  and  this  was  passed  by  both  Houses. 

At  the  end  of  July,  Congress  was  again  adjourned  until  the 
2l8t  of  November. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  which  had  for  some  time  existed,  terminated  at 
last  in  the  month  of  August  in  an  open  rupture,  and  the  President 
called  upon  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign  his  office,  on  "public  con- 
siderations of  a  high  character."  This,  however,  he  declined  to 
do,  and  notified  his  refusal  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President, 
in  which  he  said  that  **  public  considerations  of  a  high  character, 
which  alone  had  induced  him  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
department,  constrained  him  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

The  President  then  suspended  Mr.  Stanton,  and  requested  him 
to  hand  over  the  duties  of  his  office  to  General  Grant  ad  interim. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Stanton  yielded  under  protest,  and  assigned  as  his 
reason  that,  although  he  denied  the  right  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  to  suspend  him  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  (according  to  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Tenure  of 
Office  Act),  yet  as  General  Grant,  who  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  he 
(Mr.  Stanton)  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  superior  force. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the  President  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion, declaring*  that,  whereas  the  Constitution  had  made  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  bound  him 
under  a  solemn  oath  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution, 
which  vests  the  national  judicial  power  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
subordinate  Courts,  and  whereas  impediments  had  recently  been 
imposed  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  obstructing  the  action  of 
the  said  Courts,  and  which  unlawful  proceedings  would  probably 
be  attempted  elsewhere,  he  therefore  warned  all  civil  and  military 
officers  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  assist  and  sustain 
the  National  Courts  in  exercising  their  Constitutional  powers. 

He  also  published  a  Proclamation,  granting  an  amnesty  to  the 
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people  of  the  South  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  war,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  Vice-President  Stevens,  all 
heads  of  Departments,  agents  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
army  brigadiers,  naval  officers,  governors  of  Confederate  States, 
persons  who  cruelly  ill-treated  Federal  prisoners,  persons  convicted 
and  in  custody,  and  all  persons  directly  and  indirectly  concerned 
in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  different  State  elections  took  place  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  resulted  in  a  marked  defeat  of  the  Republican  or  Radical 
party.  The  Democrats  were  in  many  instances  victorious  by 
large  majorities.  This  was  hailed  by  the  President  with  the  live- 
liest feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  he  expressed  them  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  at  Washington  on  the  13th  of  November,  when 
he  had  the  honour  of  a  serenade.  He  said  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  in  the  utmost  peril,  when  free  institutions  were 
assailed  by  a  formidable  force,  and  the  great  Republic  seemed  to 
be  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  when  he  felt  how  vain  were  his  efforts 
alone  to  preserve  those  institutions  in  their  integrity,  and  to 
preserve  the  Republic  from  ruin,  he  was  still  hopeful.  He  had 
still  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  people,  and  felt  assured  that  in 
their  might  they  would  come  to  the  rescue.  They  had  come,  and 
he  thanked  God  that  the  Republic  might  yet  be  saved.  He  had 
confidence,  and  was  still  hopeful  that  in  the  end  the  rod  of  despot- 
ism would  be  broken,  the  armed  heel  of  power  lifted  from  the 
necks  of  the  people,  and  the  principles  of  a  violated  Constitution 
preserved.  The  people  had  spoken  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  the  imperilled  Constitution  came  back  from  them 
with  renewed  strength  and  power. 

To  show,  however,  how  completely  in  the  South  the  former  state 
of  things  was  changed,  and  how  strong  the  conviction  of  the  black 
population  was  that  their  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  we  may 
state  that  in  the  address  of  a  negro  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  he  promised  that,  if  elected,  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  whites !  To  show  also  the 
feelings  with  which  the  future  prospects  of  the  Southern  whites 
were  regarded  by  some  parties  in  the  North,  we  will  quote  the 
following  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald  newspaper : — 

"Briefly,  we  may  regard  the  entire  ten  unreconstructed 
Southern  States,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  forced  by 
a  secret  and  overwhelming  revolutionary  influence  to  a  common 
and  inevitable  fate.  They  are  all  going  one  way.  They  are  all 
bound  to  be  governed  by  blacks,  spurred  on  by  worse  than  blacks 
— white  wretches  who  dare  not  show  their  faces  in  respectable 
white  society  any  where.  This  is  the  most  abominable  phase 
barbarism  has  assumed  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  was  all 
right  and  proper  to  put  down  the  Rebellion.  It  was  all  right, 
perhaps,  to  emancipate  the  slaveS,  although  the  right  to  hold  them 
had  been  acknowledged  before.  But  it  is  not  right  to  make  slaves 
of  white  men,  even  though  they  may  have  been  former  masters  of 
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blacks.  This  is  but  a  change  in  a  system  of  bondage  that  is 
rendered  the  more  odious  and  intolerable  because  it  has  been  in- 
augurated in  an  enlightened  instead  of  a  dark  and  imcivilized  age." 

A  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
inquire  and  report  on  the  question  whether  the  President  should 
be  impeached  ;  and  during  the  autumn  they  examined  numerous 
witnesses,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  subject.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  nine  members,  seven  of  whom  were  of 
the  Republican  and  two  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  result  was  that  the  Committee,  by  a  majority  of  five  to 
four,  recommended  that  the  House  should  pass  a  resolution  that 
"  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

When,  however,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  the  motion  for 
impeachment  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  was  defeated  by  108  against  57  votes. 

Congress  met  nominally  on  the  21st  of  November,  but  the 
Message  of  the  President  was  not  transmitted  until  the  3rd  of 
December.  Before  giving  the  contents  of  that  document,  we  may 
mention  that  in  the  Senate  a  debate  took  place  on  the  war  which 
had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia ;  and  a 
Mr.  Chandler,  Senator  for  Michigan,  moved  that  both  England 
and  Abyssinia  should  be  granted  the  same  belligerent  rights  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.  This  was  of  course  intended  as  a 
sort  of  parody  upon  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  recognizing 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war ;  but,  happily,  the  Senate  refused  to  countenance  such 
nonsense,  and  the  proposed  Resolution  was  withdrawn. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  passages  in  the  Message 
of  the  President,  which  was  of  very  great  length : — 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives : — 

"The  continued  disorganization  of  the  Union,  to  which  the 
President  has  so  often  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  is  yet  a 
subject  of  profound  and  patriotic  concern.  We  may,  however, 
find  some  relief  from  that  anxiety  in  the  reflection  that  the  painful 
political  situation,  although  before  untried  by  ourselves,  is  not 
new  in  the  experience  of  nations.  Political  science,  perhaps  as 
highly  perfected  in  our  own  time  and  country  as  in  any  other,  has 
not  yet  disclosed  any  means  by  which  civil  wars  can  be  absolutely 
prevented.  An  enlightened  nation,  however,  with  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Constitution  of  free  government,  may  diminish  their 
frequency  and  mitigate  their  severity  by  directing  all  its  proceed- 
ings in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  law.  When  a  civil  war 
has  been  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  manifestly  the  first  interest  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  repair  injiOries  which  the  war  has  inflicted, 
and  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  and 
speedily  as  possible.    This  duty  was,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
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rebellion,  promptly  accepted,  not  only  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, but  by  the  insurrectionary  States  themselves ;  and  restora- 
tion in  the  first  moment  of  peace  was  believed  to  be  as  easy  and 
certain  as  it  was  indispensable.  The  expectations,  however,  then 
so  reasonably  and  confidently  entertained  were  disappointed  by 
legislation,  from  which  I  felt  constrained,  by  my  obligations  to 
the  Constitution,  to  withhold  my  assent.  It  is,  therefore',  a  source 
of  profound  regret  that,  in  complying  with  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution  to  give  to  Congress  from 
time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  am  unable  to 
communicate  any  definitive  adjustment  satisfactory  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  of  the  questions  which,  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
have  agitated  the  public  mind.  On  the  contrary,  candour  compels 
me  to  declare  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  Union  as  our  fathers 
understood  the  term,  and  as  they  meant  it  to  be  understood  by  us. 
The  Union  which  they  established  can  exist  only  where  all  the 
States  are  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  where  one 
State  is  as  free  as  another  to  regulate  its  internal  concerns  accord- 
ing to  its  own  will,  and  where  the  laws  of  the  central  government, 
strictly  confined  to  matters  of  national  jurisdiction,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  the  people  of  every  section.  That  such  is  not  the 
present  '  state  of  the  Union '  is  a  melancholy  fact ;  and  we  all 
must  acknowledge  that  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  proper 
legal  relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  one  another, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  compact,  would  be  the 
greatest  temporal  blessing  which  God  in  His  kindest  providence 
could  bestow  upon  this  nation.  It  becomes  our.  imperative  duty 
to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  effect  this  most  de- 
sirable consummation. 

"  The  Union  and  the  Constitution  are  inseparable.  As  long  as 
one  is  obeyed  by  all  parties,  the  other  will  be  preserved ;  and  if 
one  is  destroyed,  both  must  perish  together.  The  destruction  of 
the  Constitution  will  be  followed  by  other  and  still  greater  cala- 
mities. It  was  ordained,  not  only  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
between  the  States,  but  to  'establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.'  Nothing  but  implicit  obedience  to  its  requirements  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  will  accomplish  these  great  ends.  Without 
that  obedience  we  can  look  forward  only  to  continual  outrages 
upon  individual  rights,  incessant  breaches  of  the  public  peace, 
national  weakness,  financial  dishonour,  the  total  loss  of  our  pro- 
sperity, the  general  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  final  extinction 
of  popular  freedom.  To  save  our  country  from  evils  so  appalling 
as  these  we  should  renew  our  efforts  again  and  again.  To  me  the 
process  of  restoration  seems  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  It  consists 
merely  in  a  faithful  application  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  is  not  now  obstructed  or  opposed  by  physical 
force.     There  is  no  military  or  other  necessity,  real  or  pretended, 
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which  can  prevent  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  either  North  or 
South.  All  the  rights  and  all  the  obligations  of  States  and  indi- 
viduals can  be  protected  and  enforced  by  means  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  law.  The  Courts  may  be  every 
where  open,  and,  if  open,  their  process  would  be  imirapeded. 
Crimes  against  the  United  States  can  be  prevented  or  punished  by 
the  proper  judicial  authorities  in  a  manner  entirely  practicable  and 
legal.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  obeyed,  unless  those  who  exercise  its  powers  have  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  be  disregarded  and  violated.  The  mere  naked 
will  of  this  Government,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  branches, 
is  the  only  obstacle  that  can  exist  to  a  perfect  union  of  all  the 
States  on  this  momentous  question ;  and  in  some  of  the  measures 
growing  out  of  it  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Con- 
gress, and  have  expressed  my  convictions  without  reserve,  though 
with  becoming  deference,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment. Those  convictions  are  not  only  unchanged,  but  strength- 
ened by  subsequent  events  and  further  reflection.  The  tran- 
scendent importance  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
calling  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  so 
strongly  influenced  my  own  judgment.  The  hope  that  we  may 
all  finally  concur  in  a  mode  of  settlement  consistent  at  once  with 
our  true  interests  and  with  our  sworn  duties  to  the  Constitution  is 
too  natural  and  too  just  to  be  easily  relinquished. 

"The  Status  of  the  Rebel  States. 

"  It  is  clear  to  my  apprehension  that  the  States  lately  in  re- 
bellion are  still  members  of  the  National  Union.  When  did  they 
cease  to  be  so  ?  *  The  Ordinances  of  Secession '  adopted  by  a  por- 
tion— in  most  of  them  a  very  small  portion— of  their  citizens  were 
mere  nullities.  If  we  admit  now  that  they  were  valid  and  effectual 
for  the  purpose  intended  by  their  authors  we  sweep  from  under 
our  feet  the  whole  ground  upon  which  we  justified  the  war.  Were 
those  States  afterwards  expelled  from  the  Union  by  the  war? 
The  direct  contrary  was  averred  by  this  Government  to  be  its 
purpose,  and  was  so  understood  by  all  those  who  gave  their  blood 
and  treasure  to  aid  in  its  prosecution.  It  cannot  be  that  a  suc- 
cessful war  waged  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  had  the  legal 
effect  of  dissolving  it.  The  victory  of  the  nation's  arms  was  not 
the  disgrace  of  her  policy ;  the  defeat  of  Secession  on  the  battle- 
field was  not  the  triumph  of  its  lawless  principle ;  nor  could  Con- 
gress, with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive,  do  any  thing 
which  would  have  the  effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  separating 
the  States  from  each  other.  To  dissolve  the  Union  is  to  repecu 
the  Constitution  which  holds  it  together,  and  that  is  a  power  which 
does  not  belong  to  any  Department  of  this  Government,  or  to  all 
of  them  united.  This  is  so  plain  that  it  has  been  acknowledged 
.  by  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.     The  Executive  (my 
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predecessor  as  well  as  myself)  and  the  heads  of  all  the  Depart- 
ments have  uniformly  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the  Union  is 
not  only  undissolved,  but  indissoluble.  Congress  submitted  an 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Southern 
States,  and  accepted  their  acts  of  ratification  as  a  necessary  and 
lawful  exercise  of  their  highest  function.  J[f  they  were  not  States, 
or  were  States  out  of  the  Union,  their  consent  to  a  change  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Union  would  have  been  nugatory,  and 
Congress  in  asking  it  committed  a  political  absurdity.  The  Judi- 
ciary has  also  given  the  solemn  sanction  of  its  authority  to  the 
same  view  of  the  case.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
included  the  Southern  States  in  their  circuits,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly, in  banco  and  elsewhere,  exercising  jurisdiction  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  unless  those  States  are  States  of  the  Union. 
If  the  Southern  States  are  component  parts  of  the  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law  for  them,  as  it  is  for  all  the  other 
States.  They  are  bound  to  obey  it,  and  so  are  we.  The  right  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  is  clear  and  unquestionable  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  upon  them,  implies  the  correlative  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  observe  its  limitations  and  execute  its  guaran- 
tees. Without  the  Constitution  we  are  nothing.  By,  through, 
and  under  the  Constitution  we  are  what  it  makes  us.  We  may 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  we  may  not  approve  of  its  provisions ; 
but  we  cannot  violate  it  merely  because  it  seems  to  confine  our 
powers  within  limits  narrower  than  we  could  wish.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  individual,  or  class,  or  sectional  interest,  much  less  of 
party  predominance,-  but  of  duty,  of  high  and  sacred  duty,  which 
we  are  all  sworn  to  perform.  If  we  cannot  support  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  cheerful  alacrity  of  those  who  love  and  believe  in  it, 
we  must  give  to  it  at  least  the  fidelity  of  public  servants  who  act 
under  solemn  obligations  and  commands  which  they  dare  not  dis- 
regard. The  Constitutional  duty  is  not  the  only  one  which  re- 
quires the  States  to  be  restored.  There  is  another  consideration 
which,  though  of  minor  importance,  is  yet  of  great  weight.  On 
the  22nd  of  July,  1861,  Congress  declared,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Houses,  that  war  should  be  conducted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union  and  maintaining  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  without  impairing  the 
dignity,  equality,  or  rights  of  the  States  or  individuals,  and  that 
when  this  was  done  the  war  should  cease.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
declaration  is  personally  binding  on  those  who  joined  in  making 
it,  any  more  than  individual  members  of  Congress  are  personally 
bound  to  pay  a  public  debt  created  under  a  law  for  which  they 
voted.  But  it  was  a  solemn  public  official  pledge  of  the  national 
honour,  and  I  cannot  imagine  upon  what  grounds  the  repudiation 
of  it  is  to  be  justified.  If  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  boimd  to  keep 
faith  with  rebels,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  promise  was  not 
made  to  rebels  only.  Thousands  of  true  men  in  the  South  were 
drawn  to  our  standard  by  it,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
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North  gaTe  their  lives  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  carried  out. 
It  was  made  on  the  day  after  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war  had 
been  fought  and  lost.  All  patriotic  and  intelligent  men  then  saw 
the  necessity  of  giving  such  an  assurance,  and  believed  that  with- 
out it  the  war  would  end  in  disaster  to  our  cause.  Having  given 
that  assurance  in  the  e^^tremity  of  our  peril,  violation  of  it  now, 
in  the  day  of  our  power,  would  be  a  rude  rending  of  that  good 
faith  which  holds  the  moral  world  together.  Our  country  would 
cease  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  men.  It  would 
make  the  war  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  fraud. 

"The  Reconstruction  Laws. 

"Being  sincerely  convinced  that  these  views  are  correct,  I 
would  be  unfaithful  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  recommend  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  of  Congress  which  place  ten  of  the  Southern  States 
under  the  domination  of  military  masters.  If  calm  reflection  shall 
satisfy  a  majority  of  your  honourable  bodies  that  the  Acts  referred 
to  are  not  only  a  violation  of  the  national  faith,  but  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  I  dare  not  permit  myself  to  doubt 
that  you  will  immediately  strike  them  from  the  Statute  Book.  To 
demonstrate  the  imconstitutional  character  of  those  Acts,  I  need  do 
no  more  than  refer  to  their  general  provisions.  It  must  be  seen 
at  once  that  they  are  not  authorized.  To  dictate  what  alterations 
shall  be  made  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States ;  to  control 
the  elections  of  State  legislators  and  State  oflBcers,  members  of 
Congress,  and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  by  arbi- 
trarily declaring  who  shall  vote  and  who  shall  be  excluded  from 
that  privilege ;  to  dissolve  State  Legislatures  or  prevent  them 
from  assembling ;  to  dismiss  Judges  and  other  Civil  functionaries 
of  the  State,  and  appoint  others  without  regard  to  State  law ;  to 
organize  and  operate  all  the  political  machinery  of  the  States ;  to 
regulate  the  whole  administration  of  their  domestic  and  local 
afl'airs  according  to  the  mere  will  of  strange  and  irresponsible 
agents  sent  among  them  for  that  purpose ;  these  are  powers  not 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  any  one  of  its  branches. 
Not  being  granted,  we  violate  our  trust  by  assuming  them  as  pal- 
pably as  we  would  by  acting  in  the  face  of  a  positive  interdict ;  for 
the  Constitution  forbids  us  to  do  whatever  it  does  not  affirmatively 
authorize,  either  by  express  words  or  by  clear  implication.  If  the 
authority  we  desire  to  use  does  not  come  to  us  through  the  Consti- 
tution, we  can  exercise  it  only  by  usurpation,  and  usurpation  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  political  crimes.  By  that  crime  the  enemies 
of  free  government  in  all  ages  have  worked  out  their  designs 
against  public  liberty  and  private  right.  It  leads  directly  and 
immediately  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  rule,  for  undelegated 
power  is  always  unlimited  and  unrestrained.  The  Acts  of  Con- 
gress in  question  are  not  only  objectionable  for  their  assumption  of 
ungranted  power,  but  many  of  their  provisions  are  in  conflict  with 
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the  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
commands  that  a  republican  form  of  government  shall  be  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  States ,»  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  the  due  process  of  law,  arrested  with- 
out a  judicial  warrant,  or  punished  without  a  fair  trial  before  an 
impartial  jury ;  that  the  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be 
denied  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  no  bill  of  attainder  shall  be 
passed  even  against  a  single  individual.  Yet  the  system  of 
measures  established  by  these  Acts  of  Congress  does  totally  subvert 
and  destroy  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  republican 
government  in  the  ten  States  to  which  they  apply.  It  binds  them 
hand  and  foot  in  absolute  slavery,  and  subjects  them  to  a  strange 
and  hostile  power  more  unlimited  and  more  likely  to  be  abused 
than  any  other  now  known  among  civilized  men.  It  tramples 
down  all  those  rights  in  which  the  essence  of  liberty  consists,  and 
which  a  free  Government  is  always  most  careful  to  protect.  It 
denies  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury.  Personal  free- 
dom, property,  and  life,  if  assailed  by  the  passion,  the  prejudice, 
or  the  rapacity  of  the  ruler,  hava  no  security  whatever.  It  has  the 
effect  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  a  bill  of  pains  or  penalties,  not  upon 
a  few  individuals,  but  upon  whole  masses,  including  the  millions 
who  inhabit  the  subjected  States,  and  even  their  unborn  children. 
These  wrongs,  being  expressly  forbidden,  cannot  be  constitutionally 
inflicted  upon  any  portion  of  our  people,  no  matter  how  they  may 
have  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  no  matt^er  whether  they 
live  in  States,  territories,  or  districts.  I  have  no  desire  to  save 
from  the  proper  and  just  consequences  of  their  great  crime  those 
who  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government ;  but,  as  a  mode 
of  punishment,  the  measures  under  consideration  are  the  most 
unreasonable  that  could  be  invented.  Many  of  those  people  are 
perfectly  innocent ;  many  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  un- 
tainted to  the  last ;  many  were  incapable  of  any  legal  offence ;  a 
large  proportion  even  of  the  persons  able  to  bear  arms  were  forced 
into  rebellion  against  their  will,  and  of  those  who  are  guilty  with 
their  own  consent  the  degrees  of  guilt  are  as  various  as  the  shades 
of  their  character  and  temper.  But  these  Acts  of  Congress  con- 
found them  all  together  in  one  common  doom.  Indiscriminate 
vengeance  upon  classes,  sects,  and  parties,  or  upon  whole  commu- 
nities, for  offences  committed  by  a  portion  of  them  against  the 
governments  to  which  they  owed  obedience  was  common  in  the 
barbarous  ages  of  the  world ;  but  Christianity  and  civilization 
have  made  such  progress  that  recourse  to  a  punishment  so  eruel 
and  unjust  would  meet  with  the  condemnation  of  all  unprejudiced 
and  right-minded  men.  The  punitive  justice  of  this  age,  and 
especially  of  this  country,  does  not  consist  in  stripping  whole 
States  of  their  liberties,  and  reducing  all  their  people,  without 
distinction,  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  It  deals  separately  with 
each  individual,  confines  itself  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  vindicates 
its  own  purity  by  an  impartial  examination  of  every  case  before  a 
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competent  judicial  tribunal.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  all  our 
desires  with  regard  to  Southern  rebels,  let  us  console  ourselves  by 
reflecting  that  a  free  Constitution,  triumphant  in  war  and  unbroken 
in  peace,  is  worth  far  more  to  us  and  our  children  than  the  grati- 
fication of  any  present  feeling.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  assumed 
that  this  system  of  government  for  the  Southern  States  is  not  to 
be  perpetual.  It  is  true  this  military  government  is  to  be  only  pro- 
visional, but  it  is  through  this  temporary  evil  that  a  ^^reater  evil  is 
to  be  made  perpetual.  If  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
broken  provisionally,  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  in  a  part  only 
of  the  country,  we  can  destroy  them  every  where  and  for  all  time. 
Arbitrary  measures  often  change,  but  they  generally  chan^  for 
the  worse.  It  is  the  curse  of  despotism  that  it  has  no  halting- 
place.  The  intermitted  exercise  of  its  power  brings  no  sense  of 
security  to  its  subjects,  for  they  can  never  know  what  more  they 
will  be  called  to  endure  when  its  red  right  hand  is  armed  to 
plague  them  again.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conjecture  how  or  where 
power,  unrestrained  by  law,  may  seek  its  next  victims.  The  States 
that  are  still  free  may  be  enslaved  at  any  moment ;  for,  if  the 
Constitution  does  not  protect  all,  it  protects  none. 

"Negro  Suffrage. 

"It  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  the  object  of  these  laws  to 
confer  upon  the  negroes  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  to  disfran- 
chise such  a  number  of  white  citizens  as  will  give  the  former 
a  clear  majority  at  all  elections  in  the  Southern  States.  This 
to  the  mind  of  some  persons  is  so  important  that  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  is  justified  as  a  means  of  bringing  it  about. 
The  morality  is  always  fake  which  excuses  a  wrong  because  it 
proposes  to  accomplish  a  desirable  end.  The  subjugation  of  the 
States  to  Negro  domination  would  be  worse  than  the  military 
despotism  under  which  they  are  now  suffering.  It  was  believed 
beforehand  that  the  people  would  endure  any  amount  of  military 
oppression  for  any  length  of  time  rather  than  degrade  themselves 
by  subjection  to  the  negro  race.  Therefore  they  have  been  left 
without  a  choice.  Negro  suffrage  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  military  officers  were  commanded  to  superintend 
the  process  of  clothing  the  negro  race  with  the  political  privileges 
torn  from  white  men.  The  blacks  in  the  South  are  entitled  to 
be  well  and  humanely  governed,  and  to  have  the  protection  of 
just  laws  for  all  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  If  it  were 
practicable  at  this  time  to  give  them  a  government  exclusively 
their  own,  under  which  they  might  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  way,  it  would  become  a  grave  question  whether  we 
ought  to  do  so,  or  whether  common  humanity  would  require  us 
to  save  them  from  themselves.  But,  under  the  circumstancee, 
this  is  only  a  speculative  point.  It  is  not  proposed  merely  that 
they  shall  govern  themselves,  but  that  they  shall  rule  tiie  white 
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race,  make  and  administer  State  laws,  elect  Presidents  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  shape  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  future 
destiny  of  the  whole  country.  Would  such  a  trust  and  power  be 
safe  in  such  hands  ?  The  peculiar  qualities  which  should  charac- 
terize any  people  who  are  fit  to  decide  upon  the  management  of 
public  affairs  for  a  great  State  have  seldom  been  combined.  It  is 
the  glory  of  white  men  to  know  that  they  have  these  qualities 
in  sufficient  measure  to  build  upon  this  continent  a  great  political 
fabric  and  to  preserve  its  stability  for  more  than  ninety  years, 
while  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  all  similar  experiments 
have  failed.  But  if  any  thing  can  be  proved  by  known  facts,  if 
all  reasoning  upon  evidence  is  not  abandoned,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  progress  of  nations  negroes  have  shown  less 
capacity  for  government  than  any  other  race  of  people.  No 
independent  government  of  any  form  has  ever  been  successful  in 
their  hands.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  they  have  been  left  to 
their  own  devices  they  have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  relapse 
into  barbarism ...  *  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  admitting  to  the 
ballot-box  a  new  class  of  voters  not  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  we  weaken  our  system  of  government, 
instead  of  adding  to  its  strength  and  durability.'  *  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  attachment  to  that  rule  of  general  suffrage  which  distin- 
guishes our  policy  as  a  nation.  But  there  is  a  limit  wisely 
observed  hitherto,  which  makes  the  ballot  a  privilege  and  a  trust, 
and  which  requires  of  some  classes  a  time  suitable  for  probation 
and  preparation.  To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a  new  class, 
whoUy  unprepared  by  previous  habits  and  opportunities  to  per- 
form the  trust  which  it  demands,  is  to  degrade  it,  and  finally  to 
destroy  its  power ;  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  political 
truth  is  better  established  than  that  such  indiscriminate  and 
all-embracing  extension  of  popular  sufirage  must  end  at  last  in  its 
overthrow  and  destruction.'  I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  willing- 
ness to  join  in  any  plan  within  the  scope  of  our  constitutional 
authority  which  promises  to  better  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
the  South  by  encouraging  them  in  industry,  enlightening  their 
minds,  improving  their  morals,  and  giving  protection  to  all  their 
just  rights  as  freed  men  ;  but  the  transfer  of  our  political  inheri- 
tance to  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  abandonment  of  a  duty 
which  we  owe  alike  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  the  rights  of 
our  children.  The  plan  of  putting  the  Southern  States  wholly, 
and  the  general  government  partially,  into  the  hands  of  negroes 
is  proposed  at  a  time  peculiarly  unpropitious.  The  foundations 
of  society  have  been  broken  up  by  civil  war.  Industry  must  be 
reorganized,  justice  re-established,  public  credit  maintained,  and 
order  brought  out  of  confusion.  To  accomplish  these  ends  would 
require  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  great  men  who  formed 
our  institutions  originally.  I  confidently  believe  that  their  descen- 
dants will  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  before  them ;  but  it  is  worse 
tlian  madness  to  expect  that  negroes  will  perform  it  for  us. 
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"The  President  v.  Congress. 

"  IIow  far  the  duty  of  the  President  '  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution'  requires  him  to  so  in  opposing  an 
unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  is  a  very  serious  and  important 
question,  on  which  I  have  deliberated  much,  and  felt  extremely 
anxious  to  reach  a  proper  conclusion.     "Where  an  Act  has  been 

f)assed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  by  the  supreme 
egislative  authority,  and  is  regularly  enrolled  among  the  public 
statutes  of  the  country.  Executive  resistance  to  it,  especially  in 
times  of  high  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  to  produce  violent 
collision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the  two  branches  of 
Government.  This  would  be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil  war  must 
be  resorted  to  only  as  a  last  remedy  for  the  worst  of  evils.  What- 
ever might  tend  to  provoke  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  A 
faithful  and  conscientious  magistrate  will  concede  very  much  to 
honest  error,  and  something  even  to  perverse  malice,  before  he  will 
endanger  the  public  peace;  and  he  will  not  adopt  forcible  measures, 
or  such  as  might  lead  to  force,  as  long  as  those  which  are  peaceable 
remain  open  to  him  or  to  his  constituents.  It  is  true  that  cases 
may  occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  compelled  to  stand  on 
its  rights  and  maintain  them,  regardless  of  consequences.  If  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  Act  which  is  not  only  in  palpable  conflict 
with  the  Constitution,  but  will  certainly,  if  carried  out,  produce 
immediate  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  organic  structure  of  the 
Government,  and  if  there  be  neither  judicial  remedy  for  the 
wrongs  it  inflicts,  nor  power  in  the  people  to  protect  themselves, 
without  the  official  aid  of  their  elected  defender ;  if,  for  instance, 
the  Legislative  Department  should  pass  an  Act,  even  through  all 
the  forms  of  law,  to  abolish  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the 
Government,  in  such  a  case  the  President  must  take  the  high 
responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  save  the  life  of  the  nation  at  all 
hazards.  The  so-called  Reconstruction  Acts,  though  as  plainly 
unconstitutional  as  any  that  can  be  imagined,  were  not  believed  to 
be  within  the  class  last  mentioned.  The  people  were  not  wholly 
disarmed  of  the  power  of  self-defence ;  in  all  the  Northern  Stat^ 
they  still  held  in  their  hands  the  sacred  right  of  the  ballot,  and  it  was 
safe  to  believe  that  in  due  time  they  would  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  own  institutions.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  the 
appeal  to  our  common  constituents  was  not  taken  in  vain,  and 
that  my  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  virtue  seems  not  to  have 
been  misplaced. 

"  FRAXn)S   ON   THE   TREASURY. 

"  It  is  well  and  publicly  known  that  enormous  frauds  have  been 
perpetrated  on  the  Treasury,  and  that  colossal  fortunes  have  been 
made  at  the  public  expense.  This  species  of  corruption  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  if  not  diminished  will  soon  bring  ns 
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into  total  niin  and  disgrace.  The  public  creditors  and  the  tax- 
payers are  alike  interested  in  an  honest  administration  of  the 
finances,  and  neither  class  will  long  endure  the  large-banded 
robberies  of  the  recent  past.  For  this  discreditable  state  of  things 
there  are  several  causes.  Some  of  the  taxes  are  so  laid  as  to 
present  an  irresistible  temptation  to  evade  payment.  The  great 
sums  which  oflScers  may  win  by  connivance  at  fraud  create  a 
pressure  which  is  more  than  the  virtue  of  many  can  withstand, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional obligations  avowed  by  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
influential  men  in  the  country  has  greatly  weakened  the  moral 
sense  of  those  who  serve  in  subordinate  places. 

"President's  Power  to  appoint  or  remove  Subordinates. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  United  States,  including  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  are  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  they  were  seven 
years  ago.  To  collect  and  disburse  this  vast  amount  requires 
careful  supervision  as  well  as  systematic  vigilance.  The  system, 
never  perfected,  was  much  disorganized  by  the  *  Tenure-of- Office 
Bill,'  which  has  almost  destroyed  official  accountability.  The 
President  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  an  officer  is  incapa- 
ble, dishonest,  or  unfaithful  to  the  Constitution,  but,  under  the 
law  which  I  have  named,  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  complain  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  the  privilege  of  supplying  his  place  with  a 
better  man.  If  the  Senate  be  regarded  as  personally  hostile  to 
the  President,  it  is  natural  and  not  altogether  unreasonable  for 
the  officer  to  expect  that  it  will  take  his  part  as  far  as  possible, 
restore  him  to  his  place,  and  give  him  a  triumph  over  his  executive 
superior.  The  officer  has  other  chances  of  impunity  arising  from 
accidental  defects  of  evidence,  the  mode  of  investigating  it,  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  hearing.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  official  mal- 
feasance should  become  bold  in  proportion  as  the  delinquents  learn 
to  think  themselves  safe.  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  under 
such  a  rule  the  President  cannot  perform  the  great  duty  assigned 
to  him  of  seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  and  that  it  disables 
him  most  especially  from  enforcing  that  rigid  accountability  which 
is  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  the  Revenue  Laws.  The  Con- 
stitution invests  the  President  with  authority  to  decide  whether  a 
removal  should  be  made  in  any  given  case.  The  Act  of  Congress 
declares,  in  substance,  that  he  shall  only  accuse  such  as  he  sup- 
poses to  be  unworthy  of  their  trust.  The  Constitution  makes  him 
sole  judge  in  the  premises,  but  the  statute  takes  away  his  jurisdic- 
tion, transfers  it  to  the  Senate,  and  leaves  him  nothing  but  the 
odious  and  sometimes  impracticable  duty  of  becoming  a  prosecutor. 
The  prosecution  is  to  be  conducted  before  a  tribunal  whose  mem- 
bers are  not,  like  him,  responsible  to  the  whole  people,  but  to 
separate  constituent  bodies,  and  who  may  hear  his  accusation  with 
great  disfavour.     The  Senate  is  absolutely  without  any  known 
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standard  of  decision  applicable  to  such  a  case.  Its  judgment  can- 
not be  anticipated,  for  it  is  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  law 
does  not  define  what  shall  be  deemed  good  cause  for  removal.  It 
is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  what  may  or  may  not  be  so  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  The  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  clear 
proof.  If  the  charge  be  incapacity,  what  evidence  will  support 
it  ?  Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  may  be  understood  or  misunder- 
stood in  a  thousand  diflFerent  ways ;  and  by  violent  party  men,  in 
violent  party  times,  unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution  may  even 
come  to  be  considered  meritorious.  If  the  oflScer  be  accused  of 
dishonesty,  how  shall  it  be  made  out?  Will  it  be  inferred  from 
acts  unconnected  with  public  duty,  from  private  history,  or  from 
general  reputation ;  or  must  the  President  await  the  commission 
of  an  actual  misdemeanour  in  oflBce  ?  Shall  he,  in  the  meantime, 
risk  the  character  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of 
men  to  whom  he  cannot  give  his  confidence  ?  Must  he  forbear 
his  complaint  until  the  mischief  is  done  and  cannot  be  prevented  ? 
If  his  zeal  in  the  public  service  should  impel  him  to  anticipate  the 
overt  act,  must  he  move  at  the  peril  of  being  tried  himself  for  the 
ofience  of  slandering  his  subordinate  P  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  some  one  must  be  held  responsible  for 
oflScial  delinquencies  of  every  kind.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  where  that  responsibility  should  be  thrown  if  it  be  not  left 
where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Constitution.  But  all  just  men 
will  admit  that  the  President  ought  to  be  entirely  relieved  from 
such  responsibility  if  he  cannot  meet  it  by  reason  of  restrictions 

placed  by  law  upon  his  actions The  forced  retention 

in  office  of  a  single  dishonest  person  may  work  great  injury  to  the 
public  interests.  Danger  to  the  public  service  comes  not  from  the 
power  to  remove,  but  from  the  power  to  appoint ;  therefore  it  was 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  the  power  of  removal 
unrestricted,  while  they  gave  the  Senate  the  right  to  reject  all 
appointments  which,  in  its  opinion,  were  not  fit  to  be  made.  A 
little  reflection  on  this  subject  will  probably  satisfy  all  who  have 
the  good  of  the  country  at  heart  that  our  best  course  is  to  take  the 
Constitution  for  our  guide,  walk  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  obey  the  rules  made  sacred  by  the 
observance  of  our  great  predecessors. 

"Financial  Matters. 

"  The  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  circulating  medium 
is  one  to  which  your  early  consideration  is  invited.  The  proportion 
which  the  currency  of  anv  country  should  bear  to  the  whole  value 
of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question  upon 
which  political  economists  have  not  agreed ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
trolled by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws 
which  every  where  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  The  circulating 
medium  will  ever  irresistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in 
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greatest  demand.  The  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring 
as  that  which  regulates  the  tides  of  the  ocean ;  and,  indeed,  the 
currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and  flows  throughout  the 
commercial  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank 
note  circulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  not  much  more  than 
$200,000,000.  Now  the  circulation  of  the  National  Bank  notes, 
and  those  known  as  'legal  tenders,'  is  nearly  $700,000,000. 
While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount  should  be  increased, 
others  contend  that  a  decided  reduction  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  diverse  opinions, 
it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper  issues  when 
compared  with  a  metallic  or  convertible  currency.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased 
by  the  $700,000,000  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation ;  probably 
not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter,  showing  that  when 
our  paper  currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver  its  commercial 
value  is  compressed  into  $350,000,000.  This  striking  fact  makes 
it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy,  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  enable  the  holder  of  its  notes  and  those  of  the 
national  banks  to  convert  them  without  loss  into  specie  or  its 
equivalent.  A  reduction  of  our  paper  circulating  medium  need 
not  necessarily  follow.  This,  however,  would  depend  upon  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  by  making  legal  tender  and  bank  notes  convertible  into  coin 
or  its  equivalent  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands  of  their 
holders  would  be  enhanced  100  per  cent.  Legislation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  result  so  desirable  is  demanded  by  the  highest 
public  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates  that  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  uniform  in  quality  and 
value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrument  the 
country  had  just  emerged  from  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper 
currency.  The  sages  of  that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their 
posteritv  from  the  evils  which  they  themselves  had  experienced ; 
hence,  in  providing  a  circulating  medium,  they  conferred  upon 
Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from  making  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The 
anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Our  circulation  now  em- 
braces, first,  notes  oi  the  National  Banks,  which  are  made  receiva- 
ble for  all  dues  to  the  Government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all 
its  creditors,  excepting  in  payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and 
securities  themselves ;  second,  legal  tender  notes,  issued  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  the  law  requires  shall  be  received  as 
well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens  as  of  all  Government 
dues,  excepting  imposts;  and,  third,  gold  and  silver  coin.  By  the 
operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance,  however,  the  metallic 
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currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  Govern- 
ment creditors,  who,  holding  its  bonds,  semi-annually  receive  their 
interest  in  coin  from  the  national  Treasury.  They  are  thus  made 
to  occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  bring  into  disrepute  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  nation.  In  payment  of  all  its  debts  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  Government  should  be  invariably  maintained ;  but  while  it 
acts  with  fidelity  toward  the  bondholder  who  loaned  his  money, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Union  might  be  preserved,  it  should  at 
the  same  time  observe  good  faith  with  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  who,  having  rescued  the  Union  from  the  perils  of  rebellion, 
now  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation  that  the  Government  may  be 

able    to    fulfil    its    engagements The   feasibility  of 

making  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitutional  standard 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our  com- 
mercial statistics.  The  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $679,000,000 ; 
from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  $137,500,000;  and  from  1861  to 

1867,  inclusive,  to  457,500,000 ;  making  the  grand  aggregate  of 
products  since  1849  of  $1,174,000,000.  The  amount  of  specie 
coined  from  1849  to  1867,  inclusive,  was  $439,000,000;  from 
1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  $125,000,000;  and  from  1861  to  1867, 
inclusive,  $310,000,000 ;  making  total  coinage  since  1849, 
$874,000,000.  From  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  the  net  exports 
of  specie  amounted  to  $271,000,000  ;  from  1868  to  1860,  inclusive, 
to  $148,000,000  ;  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  $322,000,000; 
making  the  aggregate  of  net  exports  since  1849  of  $741,000,000. 
These  figures  show  an  excess  of  product  over  net  exports  of 
$433,000,000.  There  are  in  the  Treasury  $111,000,000  in  coin, 
something  more  than  $40,000,000  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  a  few  millions  in  the  National  and  other  banks — in  all 
about  $160,000,000.  This,  however,  taking  into  account  the 
specie  in  the  country  prior  to  1849,  leaves  more  than  $300,000,000 
which  have  not  been  accounted  for  by  exportation,  and  there- 
fore may  yet  remain  in  the  country The  con- 
dition of  our  finances  and  the  operations  of  our  revenue  system 
are  set  forth  and  fully  explained  in  the  able  and  instructive 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1866,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $2,783,426,879 ;  on  the  30th 
of  June  last  it  was  $2,692,199,216,  showing  a  reduction  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  $91,226,664.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1867,  the  receipts  were  $490,634,010,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $346,729,129,  leaving  an  available  surplus  of  143,904,880. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1868,  will  be  $417,161,928,  and  that  the  expenditures  will  reach- 
the  sum  of  $o93,269,226,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of 
$23,892,702.     For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  receipts  will  amount  to  $381,000,0009  and  that 
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the   expenditures  will  be  $372,000,000,   showing  an  excess  of 
$9,000,000  in  favour  of  the  Government. 

"Naval  Affairs. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  we  have 
seven  squadrons  actively  and  judiciously  employed,  under  efficient 
and  able  commanders,  in  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of 
American  citizens,  maintaining  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
Government,  and  promoting  the  commerce  and  business  interests 
of  our  countrymen  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Of  the  238  vessels 
composing  the  present  navy  of  the  United  States,  fifty-six,  carry- 
ing 507  guns,  are  in  squadron  service.  During  the  year  the 
number  of  vessels  in  commission  has  been  reduced  by  twelve,  and 
there  are  thirteen  less  on  squadron  duty  than  there  were  at  the 
date  of  the  last  Report.  A  large  number  of  vessels  were  com- 
menced and  in  the  course  of  construction  when  the  war  terminated, 
and  although  Congress  had  made  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
their  completion,  the  Department  has  either  suspended  work  upon 
them,  or  limited  the  slow  completion  of  the  steam  vessels,  so  as  to 
meet  the  contracts  for  machinery  made  with  private  establish- 
ments. The  total  expenditure  of  -the  Navy  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  $31,034,011 

"Foreign  Affairs. 

"  The  re-establishment  of  peace  at  home,  and  the  resumption  of 
extended  trade,  travel,  and  commerce  abroad  have  served  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  variety  of  questions  in  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Afiairs.  None  of  these  questions,  however,  have  seriously 
disturbed  our  relations  with  other  States.  The  Republic  of  Mexico, 
having  been  relieved  from  foreign  intervention,  is  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  re-establish  her  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment. A  good  understanding  continues  to  exist  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,  and  our  cor* 
dial  relations  with  the  Central  and  South  American  States  remain 
unchanged.  The  tender  made,  in  conformity  with  a  Resolution  of 
Congress,  of  the  good  offices  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  her  allies  on 
one  side,  and  Paraguay  on  the  other,  and  between  Chili  and  her 
allies  on  the  one  side  and  Spain  on  the  other,  though  kindly  re- 
ceived, has  in  neither  case  been  fully  accepted  by  the  belligerents. 
The  war  in  the  Valley  of  the  Parana  is  still  vigorously  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  actual  hostilities  between  the  Pacific  States 
^nd  Spain  have  been  more  than  a  year  suspended.  I  shall  on  any 
proper  occasion  that  may  occur  renew  the  conciliatory  recommen- 
dations which  have  already  been  made.  Brazil,  with  enlightened 
sagacity  and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  has  opened  the  great 
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channels  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  to  universal  commerce. 
One  thing  more  seems  needful  to  ensure  a  rapid  and  cheering 
progress  in  South  America.  I  refer  to  those  peaceful  habits  with- 
out which  States  and  nations  cannot  in  this  age  well  expect  mate- 
rial prosperity  or  social  advancement. 

"The  Alabama  Claims. 

"  No  arrangement  has  as  yet  been  reached  for  the  settlement  of 
our  claims  for  British  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  proposition 
of  arbitration  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  because  it  has 
hitherto  been  accompanied  by  reservations  and  limitations  incom- 
patible with  the  rights,  interest,  and  honour  of  our  country.  It  is 
not  to  be  apprehended  that  Great  Britain  will  persist  in  her 
refusal  to  satisfy  these  just  and  reasonable  claims,  which  involve 
the  sacred  principle  of  non-intervention — a  principle  henceforth 
not  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  to  all  other  com- 
mercial nations. 

"  The  West  Indies. 

"  The  West  India  Islands  were  settled  and  colonized  by  Euro- 
pean States  simultaneously  with  the  settlement  and  colonization  of 
of  the  American  continent.  Most  of  the  colonies  planted  here 
became  independent  nations  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  Our  own  country  embraces  com- 
munities which  at  one  period  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  The  people  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  island  of  Hayti, 
have  neither  attained  nor  aspired  to  independence,  nor  have  they 
become  prepared  for  self-defence.  Although  possessing  consider- 
able commercial  value,  they  have  been  held  by  the  several  Euro- 
pean States  which  colonized  or  at  some  time  conquered  them 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  strategy,  in  carrying 
out  European  policy  and  designs  in  regard  to  this  continent.  In. 
our  revolutionary  war,  ports  and  harbours  in  the  West  India 
Islands  were  used  by  our  enemy,  to  the  great  injury  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  United  States.  We  had  the  same  experience  in 
our  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  same  European  policy 
for  a  long  time  excluded  us  even  from  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
while  we  were  at  peace  with  all  nations.  In  our  recent  civil  war, 
the  rebels  and  their  piratical  and  blockade-breaking  allies  found 
facilities  in  the  same  ports  for  the  work,  which  they  too  success- 
fully accomplished,  of  injuring  and  devastating  the  commeroo 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  rebuilding.  We  laboured  espe- 
cially under  this  disadvantage,  that  European  steam  vessels, 
employed  by  our  enemies,  found  friendly  shelter,  protection,  and 
supplies  in  West  Indian  ports,  while  our  own  naval  operations 
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were  necessarily  carried  on  from  our  own  distant  shores.  There 
was  then  a  universal  feeling  of  the  want  of  an  advanced  naval 
outpost  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Europe.  The  duty  of 
obtaining  such  an  outpost  peacefully  and  lawfully,  while  neither 
doing  nor  menacing  injury  to  other  States,  earnestly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Department  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  since  that  time.  A  not  entirely 
dissimilar  naval  want  revealed  itself  during  the  same  period  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  required  foothold  there  was  fortunately 
secured  by  our  late  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  now 
seems  imperative  that  the  more  obvious  necessities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  should  not  be  less  carefully  provided  for.  A  good  and  con- 
venient port  and  harbour,  capable  of  easy  defence,  will  supply  that 
want.  With  the  possession  of  such  a  station  by  the  XJnited  States, 
neither  we  nor  any  other  American  nation  need  longer  apprehend 
injury  or  offence  from  any  Transatlantic  enemy.  I  agree  with 
our  early  statesmen,  that  the  West  Indies  naturally  gravitate  to, 
and  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  be  absorbed  by,  the  Continental 
States,  including  our  own.  I  agree  with  them,  also,  that  it  is 
wise  to  leave  the  question  of  such  absorption  to  this  process  of 
natural  political  gravitation.  The  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John's,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  group  called  the  Virgin 
Islands,  seemed  to  offer  us  advantages  immediately  desirable, 
while  their  acquisition  could  be  secured  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  to  which  I  have  alluded.  A  treaty  has,  therefore,  been 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  cession  of  those 
islands,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

"Naturalized  Citizens. 

"  The  annexation  of  many  small  German  States  to  Prussia, 
and  the  re-organization  of  that  country  under  a  new  and  liberal 
Constitution,  have  induced  me  to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain  a  just 
and  prompt  settlement  of  the  long- vexed  question  concerning  the 
claims  of  foreign  States  for  military  service  from  their  subjects 
naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

"  In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  attention  of  Congress  is 
respectfully  called  to  a  singular  and  embarrassing  conflict  of  laws. 
The  Executive  Department  of  this  Government  has  hitherto  uni- 
formly held,  as  it  now  holds,  that  naturalization  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  absolves  the 
recipient  from  his  native  allegiance.  The  Courts  of  Great  Britain 
hold  that  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  is  indefeasible,  and  is 
not  absolved  by  our  laws  of  naturalization.  British  Judges  cite 
Courts  and  law  authorities  of  the  United  States^  in  support  of  that 
theory  against  the  position  held  by  the  Executive  authority  of  the 
United  States.  This  conflict  perplexes  the  public  mind  concerning 
the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  impairs  the  national  autho- 
rity abroad.     I  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  my  last  annual 

JjL. 
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message,  and  now  again  respectfully  appeal  to  Congress  to  declare 
the  national  will  unmistakably  upon  this  important  question. 

"  Thb  Slavb  Trade. 

'*  The  abuse  of  our  laws  by  the  clandestine  prosecution  of  the 
African  slave  trade  from  American  ports,  or  by  American  citizens, 
has  altogether  ceased,  and  under  existing  circumstances  no  appre- 
hensions of  its  renewal  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  entertained. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  shall 
not  propose  to  Her  Majesty's  OoTemment  a  suspension  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  stipulations  for  maintaining  a  naval  force  for  the 
suppression  of  that  trade. 

"Andrew  Johnson. 

"  Washington,  Dec.  3, 1867." 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  IN  1867, 


In  commencing  our  Annnal  Retrospect  last  year,  we  pansed  for  a  moment  to 
reflect  on  the  evil  consequences  which  might  possibly  result  to  Literature,  Art, 
and  Science,  in  England,  from  neglect  or  waste  of  natural  resources,  or  from 
unreasonable  disagreement  between  class  and  class.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  then  said ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  nothing  to  retract.  We  still 
feel  the  same  apprehension  that  the  English,  a  people  who  can  now,  to  use  a 
popular  phrase,  carry  every  thing  before  them,  may,  at  no  distant  time,  lose  their 
commanding  position  through  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions.  It  is  a 
favourite  argument  with  those  who  consider  no  precautions  necessary,  that  England 
shows  no  signs  of  decay  at  present.  To  this  argument  there  are  two  answers  ; 
the  first,  that  when  the  signs  become  clearly  visible,  the  catastrophe  will  perhaps 
have  ceased  to  be  avertible  ;  the  other,  that  there  may  be  signs  already,  though 
not  precisely  the  same  that  have  appeared  before  the  decadence  of  other  great 
Empires.  The  signs  of  the  decay  of  greatness  and  power  must  be  sought,  and 
found,  if  found  at  all,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  their  origin.  A  Roman 
Empire  was  established  by  stern  valour  and  frugality ;  it  was  lost  by  continued 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  Ancient  Italy,  with  her  education,  resources,  and  organi- 
zation, might,  but  for  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions,  have  held  out  for 
centuries  against  the  northern  barbarians  whom  she  had  so  offcen  worsted  in  the 
field.  But  she  forgot  how  she  had  risen  in  the  world ;  she  thought  things  would 
go  on  for  ever  as  they  were ;  looking  back  to  what  she  knew  of  the  history  of 
Greece,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  she  probably  thought  that  there  were  no 
signs  of  decay  in  Rome,  merely  because  there  was  no  precise  similarity  between 
her  position  and  that  of  the  more  ancient  empires  that  had  been  long  since  swept 
away.  The  same  misfortune  may  happen  to  England  from  a  similar  cause. 
Superior  to  every  other  nation  in  the  field  of  battle,  she  nevertheless  owes  her 
great  influence,  not  to  military  successes,  but  to  her  commanding  position  in  the 
arena  of  industry  and  commerce.  If  she  forgets  this,  she  is  lost ;  not  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  being  conquered  and  reduced  to  a  province,  but  undoubtedly  to  the 
extent  of  having  to  give  up  the  lead,  and  ceasing  to  be  a  first-rate  power.  The 
signs,  for  those  who  can  read,  are  present,  and  can  be  plainly  seen.    An  inter- 

X  2 
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necine  war  is  going  on  between  the  employera  and  the  employed ;  numberless 
articles  are  manufactured  abroad  to  undersell  the  English  market ;  and  the  count- 
less feilures  of  the  last  few  years  show  something  very  feulty  in  the  working  of 
our  commercial  system.  As  if  to  awaken  us  from  our  dream  of  perpetual  affluence, 
and  to  compel  us,  however  unwilling,  to  receive  warning,  a  diminution  of  the 
produce  of  taxation  has  occurred,  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  doubt  is  cast  upon  the 
vaunted  buoyancy  of  our  revenue.  These  are  facts  which  should  induce  English- 
men to  reflect  seriously.  In  the  interests  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science,  we  feel 
bound  to  notice  them,  since  we  feel  that  every  catastrophe  in  the  money-making 
world  must  diminish,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  undefined  sorplos  of  time 
and  income  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  mental  culture  and  artistic 
enjoyment. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  year  1867  has  not  been  unproUfic.  Although  it  has  pro- 
duced few  works  of  extraordinary  interest  or  popularity,  yet  it  has  given  us  a 
(air  continuation  of  what  we  had  before,  and  a  fair  promise  for  the  future. 

In  English  History,  Mr,  Andrew  Bisset  gives  us  a  second  volume  of  his 
"  Omitted  Chapters  of  the  History  of  England,"  comprising  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  Cromwell.  Mr.  Bisset  is  a  writer  of  ability  and  independent  thought.  His 
sentences  have  a  rich  and  easy  flow,  and  he  does  not  ooiu't  popularity  by  flattering 
the  momentary  feeling  of  the  day.  It  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  idolize  Crom- 
well, a  man  who  certainly  did  much  to  sustain  England's  honour  among  the 
nations,  but  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bisset's  view,  violated  his  own  principles  no 
less  than  public  law,  by  repudiating  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  assuming 
the  position  of  a  Military  Dictator.  We  say  nothing  about  the  Royalist  question, 
for  of  course  it  must  be  assumed  that  those  who  approve  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  made  up  their  minds  on  that  point.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  £bu^  that 
many  persons  who  condenm  Charles  I.  as  an  absolutist  can  see  no  fault  in  Crom- 
well, whose  government  was  still  more  absolute  than  that  of  the  King  who  pre- 
ceded him.  Mr.  Bisset,  on  the  other  hand,  can  see  no  excuse  for  Cromwell ;  and 
he  boldly  contrasts  with  his  conduct  that  of  the  gi'eat  naval  commander,  Blake, 
who  raised  England's  fame  on  the  sea  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  never  appears  to 
have  given  way  to  dreams  of  self-aggrandizement.  A  few  powerful  sentences 
from  Mr.  Bisset's  work  will  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  his  opinions  on  tins 
subject  than  any  amount  of  comment : — 

"  So  far  from  admitting  Cromwell's  plea  for  crushing  English  liberty — ^I  mean 
constitutionally-regulated  liberty — ^that  he  was  forced  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  a  high-constable  to  preserve  the  peace  among  the  several  parties  in  the 
nation,  though  he  professed  to  approve  the  government  of  a  single  person  as  little 
as  any  ;  it  is,  to  all  who  steadily  examine  the  facts,  a  mere  sophistry,  or  rather  a 
palpable  untruth.  The  Council  of  State  acted  the  part  of  high-constable  better 
than  he  did.  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  could  not  command  armies  as  Crom- 
well could,  much  less  could  it  command  navies  as  Blake  commanded  them ;  but 
Blake  did  not  make  that  a  reason  for  setting  up  as  a  king  on  his  own  aooount,  and 
throwing  England  back  two  centuries  in  her  progress  towards  good  government. 
When  we  look  calmly  at  what  the  Stuarts  and  Cromwell  did,  or  attempted  to  do, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  less  excuse  to  be  made  for  Cromwell 
than  for  the  Stuarts." 

The  "Athenseum,"  without  endorsing  Mr.  Bisset's  opinions,  bean  siiong 
testimony  to  his  merits,  not  perhaps  as  an  historian,  but  as  a  writer  of  "  Omitted 
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Chapters/*  or  sketches  of  particular  portions  of  the  historical  field  which  have 
hitherto  been  insufficiently  portrayed : — 

"  Three  years  ago  we  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bisset's 
Commentaries  on  the  History  of  England  during  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find,  in  this  second  volume  of  criticism,  the  same  calm  judgment,  the  same 
liberal  sentiment,  the  same  large  insight  undiminished.  Mr.  Bisset's  work  is 
hardly  a  regular  history  of  events  ;  certainly  not  a. picture  of  things  in  chrono- 
logical order ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  shrewd  and  animated  conversations  on  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  Commonwealth  story  has  been  presented  to  the 
public,  and  the  various  uses  to  which,  in  practical  statesmanship,  its  many  lessons 
may  be  applied. 

"  The  whole  volume  is  completed  in  a  fine  spirit  of  appreciation.  Mr.  Bisset 
loves  his  country  even  more  than  he  loves  his  heroes,  and  the  thing  which  he 
finds  it  most  difficult  to  forgive,  even  in  the  men  whom  he  admires,  is  the  placing 
of  their  personal  interests  above  those  of  their  native  land." 

A  new  series  of  "Wellington  Despatches"  was  announced  some  time  since,  and 
the  first  and  second  volumes  have  recently  been  issued.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  original  "  Wellington  Despatches,"  edited  by 
Colonel  Gurwood,  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  volumes,  and  contained  the  great 
Duke's  brief  and  modest  reports  of  all  his  victories,  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
letters  written  by  him  to  the  officers  under  him,  to  the  Home  Government,  Ac, 
respecting  the  organization  and  supplies  of  the  army,  the  state  of  the  occupied 
countries,  and  the  like.  The  second  series,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  volumes 
was  edited  by  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  contained  numerous  letters, 
some  of  great  historical  interest,  which  did  not  come  within  the  more  strictly 
military  range  of  the  first  series.  The  new  series,  of  which  the  issue  has  been 
commenced,  is  in  continuation  of  the  second  series  (beginning  at  1819),  and  the 
work  is  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  same  noble  editor.  To  the  "  Athenaeum  " 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  pregnant  remarks  concerning  the  first 
volume : — 

"  This  first  volume  of  a  third  series  contains  672  pages,  and  may  be  followed 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  successors.  That  these  three  collections  of  the  great 
Duke's  papers  contain  much  which  is  of  little  moment  may  be  inferred  from  their 
size  and  extent.  Yet  the  names  of  the  Duke's  correspondents,  and  the  affiurs  in 
which  he  took  a  part,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  general  importance  of  his 
papers  as  materials  for  history.  The  military  history  of  the  great  wars  with 
France  would  be  a  blank  without  his  assistance.  The  political  history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  necessarily  owe  much  to  one  who  was  alter- 
nately actor,  prompter,  and  critic." 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England ;  its 
Causes  and  its  Results "  next  claims  our  attention.  But  at  present  only  one 
volume  is  published,  and  that  volume  only  brings  us  down  to  the  "  Election  of 
Eadward  the  Confessor."  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Freeman  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  yet  written  about  any  thing  but  the  "  Causes."  When  the  actual 
history  and  the  "  Results  "  have  been  dealt  with,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  how 
far  the  author  has  further  elucidated  a  period  which  has  been  already  treated  in 
widely  different  manners  by  Thierry  and  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  cordially  agree  with  the  "  Athenaeum,"  which,  in  the  following  passage, 
endorses,  ipsissimis  verbis,  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

"  In  Mr.  Freeman's  volume  we  have  preliminary  chapters  of  the  history — ^veiy 
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necessary  preparation  ;  for  '  we  cannot  understand  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land without  knowing  something  of  the  history  hoth  of  Englishmen  and  of  Nor- 
mans, hefore  they  met  in  arms  on  the  hills  of  Sussex.  As  regards  the  Normans, 
the  conquest  of  England  was  hut  the  most  hrilliant  and  the  most  permanent  of  a 
series  of  hrilliant  conquests,  from  the  occupation  of  Houen  to  the  occupation  of 
Naples.  As  regards  England,  the  conquest  was  the  grand  and  final  result  of 
causes  which  had  hcen  at  work  at  least  since  the  death  of  Eadgar.  The  Danish 
invasions,  and  the  Norman  tendencies  of  Eadward,  each,  in  different  ways,  both 
suggested  the  enterprise  of  William,  and  made  that  enterprise  easier  to  he 
effected.* " 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  work  under  notice,  we  may  mention,  that  Mr. 
Freeman  obtained  a  high  class  in  Literis  SumaniorihtLS  at  Oxford,  about  twenty 
years  ago.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  that 
University.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  frequently 
read  papers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  By  some  people 
he  was  considered  "  crotchety,"  as  he  had  the  hardihood  to  maintain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  not  the 
Decorated,  was  the  culminating  point  of  Mediseval  Constructive  Art.  Some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  debate,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  whether  the 
new  Foreign  Office  should  be  built  after  Gothic  or  after  Italian  models,  a  long 
letter  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  in  favour  of  the  first-mentioned  style,  with  the 
signature  "  E.  A.  P."  That  letter,  which,  doubtless,  proceeded  from  Mr.  Freeman, 
was  chai-acterized  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  wrote  to  the  **  Times  "  a  few  days  lat^r, 
and  who  was  ignorant  of  its  authorship,  as  an  able  and  exhaustive  letter.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  devoted  himself,  with  far  more  than  the 
ordinary  zeal  of  an  amateur,  to  the  study  of  Mediaeval  Architecture ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  by  an  easy  transition,  he  has  thus  been  led  to  a  close  examination  of 
the  repertories  of  mediaeval  history.  To  the  general  merits  of  his  work,  as  far  as 
it  has  gone,  the  "  Athenaeum  *'  bears  high  testimony  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Few  contributions  to  English  history  equal  in  value  to  this,  which  we  now 
consign  to  the  study  and  keeping  of  our  readers  and  the  public  generally,  have 
come  within  our  knowledge  for  many  bygone  years." 

Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  Scotland, 
from  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,"  gives  us  a  larger  instalment 
than,  in  the  present  age  of  piecemeal  publication,  we  are  generally  fortunate 
enough  to  have  presented  to  us.  These  four  volumes  carry  us  down  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Bothwell,  the  third  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
Castle  of  Draxholm.  Mr.  Burton's  name,  even  before  the  announcement  of  this, 
his  most  aspiring  work,  was  not  unknown  to  English  readers. 

"  His  former  studies  had  well  qualified  him  for  the  task.  He  had  shown  him- 
self not  merely  possessing  a  taste  for  research,  but  patience  in  carrying  it  out, 
and  a  not  conmion  power ;  and,  so  to  speak,  pleasantness  in  arranging  his  materials, 
turning  them  to  account ;  and  in  his  so  telling  his  story,  that  even  the  dullest,  yet 
inevitable  topic,  should  have  a  charm  for  the  ear  of  the  listener,  wid  remain,  by 
simple  grace  of  narration,  fixed  in  his  memory." 

His  present  work,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  is  "  an  earnest  reoord, 
written  with  uncommon  grace  and  liveliness."  His  views,  as  to  Bothwell  and 
Queen  Mary,  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the  following  summary  : — 

"Mary's  truculent  consort  left  behind  him  a  confession,  which,  says  Mr. 
Burton,  *  is  an  example  ...  of  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  criminals, 
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a  propensity  to  confess  things  not  charged  against  them,  while  denying  those  as 
to  which  guilt  is  beyond  possible  question.  With  unseemly  details,  the  murderer 
of  Damley  confesses  to  sins  and  vices  which  nobody  heard  of,  and  nobody  cared 
about.'  Among  other  things  equally  credible,  he  said  he  owed  his  influence  over 
Queen  Mary  to  *  philters  and  sweet  waters.'  In  this  last  admission,  however, 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  some  evidence  of  that  sort  of  gallantry  which  stoops  to 
lie,  in  order  to  save  a  wicked  woman's  honour.  If  Mary's  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Damley  was  comprised  solely  in  her  marrying  the  man  whom  sho 
knew  to  be  the  murderer  of  her  former  husband, — a  fact  which  loads  her  with  the 
g^lt  of  the  whole  deed, — Both  well,  without  referring  to  any  special  crime,  leads 
posterity  to  believe  that  the  acutest  woman  in  the  world  was  under  the  magic 
compulsion  of  a  love-potion !  Mr.  Burton's  view  of  the  question  is  very  fairly 
stated,  and  it  ends  in  a  compromise.  The  case  is  as  black  as  it  can  be  against 
Mary.  It  rests,  however,  so  much  on  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
not  contested,  but  which,  being  no  longer  in  existence,  cannot  be  produced  to 
support  testimony,  favourable  or  adverse,  that  Mr.  Burton  thinks  both  sides  may 
now  be  content  with  a  verdict  of  *not  proven,'  and  therewith  leave  the  poor 
creature  at  peace  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

The  works  compiled  by  the  aid  of  our  National  Becords  continue  to  be  issued 
with  great  rapidity.  We  need  not  now  enlarge  on  the  importance  which  such  com- 
pilations may  probably  assume  by  verifying  or  correcting  our  ideas  of  history, 
since  we  expressed  ourselves  sufficiently  on  that  point  in  our  "  Retrospect "  for 
1866.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  investigations  in  Her 
Majesty's  Record  Office  could  be  carried  on,  and  the  results  exhibited  to  the 
world,  in  more  strictly  chronological  order ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a  course.  Some  periods  may  bo 
more  easy  to  investigate  than  others,  or  the  labourers  in  one  field  may  take  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  their  work,  and  complete  it  more  rapidly  in  consequence 
of  the  importance  that  it  assumes  in  their  eyes.  This  is  only  conjecture ;  but, 
assuming  the  supposition  to  be  correct,  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  public  should 
have  access  to  these  sources  of  information  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  instead  of 
waiting  to  peruse  them  in  chronological  order.  The  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Seiies,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  1636,  1637,"  presents,  in  many 
respects,  an  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  picture  of  the  state  of  London 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  will  be  enough,  in  these  pages,  to 
make  one  quotation  : — 

"  The  King  and  Council,  having  *  conceived  oflTence  at  the  promiscuous  use  cf 
coaches,*  forbade  the  use  of  hackney  carriages  in  and  about  London !   Thereupon, 

*  His  Majesty's  poor  subjects,  the  hackney  coachmen,*  point  out  that  they  are 
but  a  hundred,  yet  help  to  support  many  hundreds,  and  to  serve  more  thousands 
of  the  citizens,  even  His  Majesty  himself,  *  on  removes  and  entertainments  of 
ambassadors.*  The  proprietary  coachmen  ask  to  be  made  a  corporation,  and 
promise  to  confine  themselves  to  a  hundred  coaches  and  two  hundred  horses. 
They  let  us  see  how  profitable  their  calling  had  been,  by  offering  in  return  to 

*  pay  into  the  Exchequer  600/.  per  annum,  and  maintain  fifty  able  horses  and 
men  well  armed,  to  be  exercised  under  the  command  of  whom  the  king  shall 
appoint.* " 

This  series  of  papers  is  edited  by  Mr.  John  Bruce,  who  lias  prefixed  to  it,  as  a 

contemporary  remarks, 

"  One  of  those  lucid,  comprehensive,  and  interesting  prefaces  (explaining  and 
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illustrating  the  contcDls,  and  the  suhjects  with  which  they  are  connected),  in  the 
writing  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  is  not  often  rivalled  and  is  never  excelled." 

Among  the  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Series,  we  have  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson's 
"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  1661-62." 
Of  this  volume,  we  find  scarcely  so  favourable  an  account  as  of  that  which  we 
mentioned  last.  But  the  reason  is  obvious :  Mr.  Stevenson,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  editing,  has  dealt  very  largely  in  comment ;  and  his  private  opinions 
are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  critics.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  if  he  had  restrained  himself  within  the  natural  limits  of  an  antiquarian 
investigator. 

"  With  regard  to  the  calendaring  itself,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  executed  the  office 
with  care  and  industry.  He  generally  gives  a  copious  account  of  the  contents  of 
each  document,  sometimes  with  a  few  words  of  extract  by  way  of  illustration." 

We  refrain,  as  before,  from  giving  a  list  of  these  useful  books ;  but  before 
quitting  the  subject  of  English  History,  we  may  mention,  as  akin  to  the  subject, 
the  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and 
Spain ;  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  and  elsewhere,"  of  which  the 
second  volume  has  now  been  published,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bergenroth.  This 
volume  comprises  the  years  1509-25  ;  and  thus  takes  in  an  important  part  of  the 
age  when  England  and  Spain  (the  latter,  for  the  time  being,  identified  with  the 
German  Empire  under  Charles  V.)  were  much  more  closely  allied,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  more  deeply  at  enmity  with  one  another,  than  in  later  times. 
The  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  empire,  and  of  Wolsey  for  the  papacy,  are 
not  unknown  to  us ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  investigations  in  Spain 
may  throw  no  new  light  on  our  history ;  but  the  reverse  is  much  more  probable, 
and  at  any  rate  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  The  **  Chronicle,"  while  com- 
menting freely  on  the  introduction  written  by  Mr.  Bergenroth,  gives  the  following 
high  opinion  of  his  general  qualifications  as  an  historian : — 

"  We  have  said  more  of  the  defects  of  the  Introduction  than  of  its  merits, 
because,  though  the  performance  is  astounding,  the  promise  is  greater  still.  It 
is  but  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  from  a  man  with  such  opportunities 
and  such  powers.  It  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  our  time,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who  is  capable  of  achieving  the  greatest.  Mr.  Bergenroth  undertook 
an  episode,  and  has  reconstructed  by  the  way  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire.  His  industry  is  prodigious.  He  has  the  coolness  and  sagacity  of  one 
who  has  seen  the  homes  and  habits  of  many  sorts  of  men.  He  possesses  absolute 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  has  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  and  the  civilizing  utility 
of  history." 

A  second  volume  has  been  issued  of  "  Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Anne,"  by  Sir  Henry  James,  R.B. 

In  General  History,  we  have  Vol.  III.  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Fletcher's  "  History 
of  the  American  War."  Some  years  hence,  the  title  of  this  work  may  be  con- 
sidered indefinite  and  ambiguous.  The  mere  words,  "  The  Ajuerican  War,"  will 
not  always  convey  any  very  distinct  meaning.  In  England,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  those  words  would  have  been  held  to  signify,  either  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  or  the  subsequent  conflict, 
early  in  the  present  century,  between  the  same  people,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  European  nation  from  whom  they  had  been 
severed.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  title  of  Colonel  Fletcher's  work 
is  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  for  it  is  publiBhed  while  the  eyeiits  Qfih»  Ciyil 
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War  in  the  United  States  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  speak  the 
English  tongue.  This  is  the  war  of  which  Colonel  Fletcher  treats  ;  and  the  pre- 
iient  volume  of  his  work  comprises  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  that  terrible 
conflict.  These  years  include  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  civil 
war ;  for  the  plain  narrative  of  events  shows  how  the  numbers  and  perseverance  of 
the  Northern  combatants  prevailed,  in  the  end,  over  the  enthusiastic  feeling 
which  animated  the  South.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Southern  States 
considered  the  struggle  on  their  part  to  be  one  of  patriotism,  analogous  to  all  that 
is  most  highly  poetic  in  the  annals  of  ancient  and  modem  nations.  Whether 
their  view  on  this  point  was  a  correct  one,  or  whether  they  were  actuated  by  a 
mistaken  notion  of  their  rights  and  position,  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  in  this 
place.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  the  steady  pressure  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Federal  Army  from  the  north,  under  General  Grant,  and  the  extraordinary 
march  of  General  Sherman  through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country  from  another 
quarter,  completely  upset  the  calculations  of  the  Confederates,  and  left  them,  in 
spite  of  their  chivalrous  valour  and  the  admitted  skill  of  General  Lee,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  once  almost  despised.  Colonel  Fletcher 
gives  a  simple  and  truthful  narrative,  without  rhetorical  artifice  or  straining 
at  effect ;  and  he  is  pronounced  by  a  critic  who  has  clearly  no  undue  bias  in  his 
favour  to  be  "  accurate,  painstaking,  and  impartial."  This  is  no  mean  praise,  in 
an  age  where  many  who  profess  to  write  history  are  in  reality  merely  anxious  to 
display  their  own  mastery  of  language,  or  to  support,  at  all  hazards,  the  views  of 
some  particular  party. 

The  '*  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Duke  Yonge, 
was  alluded  to  in  our  "  Retrospect "  of  last  year.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  that  work  have  now  been  published,  extending  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XV., 
when  a  child  of  six  years  old,  in  1715,  to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1793. 
Of  Mr.  Yonge  8  industry  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  portion  of  the  history  of 
France  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  attention  would  be  most  instructive,  if  nations 
and  their  rulers  would  accept  instruction  from  history ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  do.  But  as,  according  to  the  old  myth,  Cassandra  prophecied, 
although  no  one  believed  her,  so  will  conscientious  historians  write  truthful 
works,  even  though  their  labours  may  excite  less  attention  than  those  of  the 
writer  of  fiction.  It  is  only  by  the  exertions  of  such  men,  however  they  may  be 
undervalued  for  a  time,  that  any  chance  exists  of  the  well  of  history  being  saved 
from  utter  pollution. 

"  The  Seven  Weeks*  War,"  by  H.  M.  Hozier,  seta  forth  the  views  of  an  eye- 
witness (the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "Times,")  on  that  momentous  struggle 
in  which  the  two  Great  German  Powers  once  more  came  into  collision,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia  was,  perhaps  for  ever,  established.  The  events  of  that  war 
are  too  recent  for  final  judgment ;  but  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Hozier  to  say,  without  either 
endorsing  or  contradicting  his  conclusions,  that  he  forms  independent  opinions, 
and  supports  them  fairly,  with  such  facts  as  have  come  within  his  cognizance. 
The  general  idea  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  has  long  been,  that  quickness  of 
fire  and  quickness  of  movement  alone  gained  the  day  for  the  Prussians.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hozier  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  alleges  boldly,  that  needle-guns  and 
rifled  artillery  did  not  drive  the  enemy  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  that  superior 
bone  and  muscle  won  the  day,  as  they  have  ever  been  wont  to  do,  under  any  thing 
like  equal  conditions.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Prussians  was  simply  that  which  history  has  rendered  familiar  to 
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Europe  ever  since  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Hans  overran  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
Prussia,  peopled  bv  a  mascnlar  northern  race,  maintained  herself,  even  when  an 
iniant  state.  a<^ainst  the  time-honoured  prestige  of  the  Southern  Power ;  as  a 
powerful  kingdom,  she  has  held  the  decaying  Empire  of  Austria  at  her  mercj. 
This  is  a  natural  picture  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  correct  one,  the  maxims  of  war  need  net 
be  altered  so  much  as  many  people  have  supposed. 

In  M.  Guizot's  "  Last  Days  of  Louis  Philippe,**  of  which  the  oonclading 
volume  has  now  been  published,  we  have  what  is  very  rarely  attainable ;  a 
minute  record  of  recent  historical  events  by  one  who  can  troly  say  part  magna 
fui,  and  whose  veracity  as  to  matters  of  fact  would  scarcely  be  doubted  even  by 
his  political  opponents.  The  many  who  now  condemn  the  once  popular  admi- 
nistration of  Louis  Philippe  have  little  further  to  say  against  M.  Guizot  than 
that  he  differs  from  them  in  opinion  and  consistently  maintains  his  own  views. 
It  is  well  remembered  that  the  timid  monarch  (timid,  no  doubt,  because  that 
decay  had  commenced,  under  which  his  reason  sank  only  a  few  years  afterwards), 
sought  to  save  his  popularity  by  dismissing  a  resolute  ministry  and  calling  in  a 
popular  favourite.  A  few  hours  Liter,  the  King  was  a  fugitive,  the  so-called 
"  Provisional  Government  "  had  usurped  the  royal  functions,  and  M.  Thiers,  who 
was  to  have  saved  the  kingdom,  had  no  more  influence  than  the  merest  par- 
liamentary novice.  Probably,  M.  Guizot  may  believe  that  the  catastropho 
which  immediately  followed  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  might  not  have 
happened  if  it  had  been  retained.  Most  ex-statesmen,  nnder  similar  drcnmstances, 
would  thus  interpret  cause  and  effect,  and  they  would  certainty  have  what  lawyers 
call  a  prima  facie  case  in  their  &vour.  The  English  of  the  present  day,  for  the 
most  part,  take  an  opposite  view ;  and  the  following  observations  of  a  contemporary 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  express  the  public  opinion,  or  at  least  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  writers : — 

"  He  sometimes  makes  mistakes  while  he  slowly  dissects,  and  he  confounds 
causes  with  effects.  He  cuts  deeply,  but  calmly,  as  a  man  might  into  a  dead  body, 
the  autopsy  of  which  could  inflict  little  pain  on  any  one.  Nothing  moves  him 
out  of  a  sublime  complacency.  He  is  not  less  cool  when  talking  of  trifles  than 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  culminating  catastrophe.  There  is  no  one  in  history 
to  match  him.  He  is  less  put  out  than  the  Osmanlee,  who,  feeling  that  all 
thin<^  are  ordained,  cries  under  calamity  that  *  God  is  great.'  As  we  read 
M.  Guizot,  we  think  of  the  lady  who  was  *  mistress  of  herself,  though  China 
fall.' " 

Dr.  Motley's  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  William 
the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years*  Truce,  1609,**  is  progressing,  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  having  been  published.  These  two  volumes  embrace  only  a  very 
short  period  of  history,  as  far  as  the  world  in  general  is  concerned,  since  they  only 
carry  us  from  1590  to  1609.  In  the  story  of  the  Netherlands,  however,  a  country 
which  was  winning  its  way  from  possible  extinction  to  ultimate  freedom  and 
power,  such  a  period  is  most  important ;  and  the  author  has  ably  laboured  in  the 
field  which  he  made  his  own  by  his  previous  work  on  the  "  Dutch  Republic." 

"  Dr.  Motley  may  rest  assured  that  volumes  like  these  which  he  has  just  con- 
cluded, have  not  been  written  in  vain.  The  story  he  has  told  would  attract 
attention  at  any  time ;  just  now,  it  should  stir  the  universal  heart  to  be  more 
than  ever  ready  for  ever}'  assault  against  freedom,  civil  or  religious.** 

Two  works  on  the  Ancient  History  of  India  have  been  commenced.  Each  of 
these  books  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  published  in  single  volumes ;  and  it  is 
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difficult  to  say  what  tlie  authors  will  appear  to  have  produced  when  their  labours 
are  complete.  These  works  may  be  watched  as  they  go  on.  They  are  entitled, 
"  The  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Ages,"  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler ;  and,  "The 
History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians ;  Mahommedan  Period,"  edited 
from  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  by  Professor  John 
Dowson.  There  is  much  in  the  study  of  our  Eastern  Empire  that  is  interesting ; 
much,  perhaps,  that  may  prove  instructive.  Hitherto,  however,  Indian  history 
and  manners,  and  even  Indian  law,  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  ti*eated  by 
English  writers  as  mere  toys  to  play  with.  We  are  bound  by  various  Charters 
and  Acts  to  administer  native  law  (as  to  certain  branches,  as  marriage,  inheri- 
tance, (fee.)  in  our  Courts  in  India.  Yet  in  those  Courts,  and  even  in  the  Appeal 
Court  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  native  laws  are  imper- 
fectly studied  and  imperfectly  administered.  We  have  gone  on  a  right  principle ; 
that  of  securing  to  the  Mahommedan s  and  Hindoos  respectively  the  use  of  their 
ancient  laws  ;  but  unless  we  take  more  pains  to  carry  the  principle  into  practice, 
we  cannot  expect  to  secure  the  complete  confidence  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
It  would  seem,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  interest  in  India  is  gradually,  if  not 
rapidly,  increasing ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  natives  of  India  have  been 
able  to  come  over  to  the  dominant  country,  and,  without  the  prestige  of  rank  or 
wealth,  to  take  a  respectable  position  as  barristers,  professors,  and  the  like,  by 
the  side  of  their  English  compatriots.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  fusion  will  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  Queen's  Indian  subjects  will  ultimately  be  looked  upon,  not 
as  a  conquered  race,  but  as  the  friends  and  brothers  of  a  people  who  have  civilized 
them  and  ennobled  them  by  conquest.  Nothing  can  more  surely  conduce  to  this 
result  than  the  publication  of  such  works  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
if  these  works  are  designed  and  carried  out  in  a  conscientious  spirit.  Such  works 
will  gradually  bring  home  to  the  English  mind  the  knowledge  that  Indian 
civilization  was  superior  to  ours,  in  many  respects,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that, 
so  far  from  despising  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  advancing  with 
the  immense  progress  of  Europe  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  we  should 
take  a  ppde  and  pleasure  in  helping  them  to  come  up  to  our  European  standard. 

"  Forty  Years  of  the  Moghul  Empire,"  by  Mr.  Henry  George  Keene,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  is  an  interesting  work,  which  carries  the  reader  through  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  extraordinary  periods  of  Indian  History.  Mr.  Keene 
begins  at  the  death  of  the  great  Aurungzebe,  and  shows  how  the  aggressive  power 
of  the  Mahratta  conquerors  had  virtually  extinguished  the  old  Mahommedan 
empire,  when  it  was  itself  obscured  and  almost  crushed  by  the  more  powerful 
aggression  of  the  English.  Mr.  Keene  comes  to  his  task  with  enthusiasm,  and 
his  vivid  writing  shows  him  to  be  equal  to  the  gr^deur  of  the  subject.  The 
"  London  Review  "  forms  a  high  estimate  of  his  powers  : — 

"  Of  the  flight  of  Gholam  and  his  punishment ;  of  the  return  of  Sindeea  to 
power ;  of  the  evil  fortunes  that  now  befell  the  Mussulmans  of  the  empire  ;  of  tho 
blind  old  emperor's  attempt  to  exact  tribute  of  the  British  ;  of  the  firm,  but 
pacific  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis  *  in  the  diplomatic  valley  that  occurred  between 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley  ;'  of  Holkar  and  his  designs,  and 
of  the  French  and  theirs  ;  of  the  final  fall  of  the  Mahratta  power ;  of  the  reward 
of  British  ambition,  and  of  the  real  significance  of  the  possession  of  Delhi — no 
better  account  is  extant  than  Mr.  Keene's.  So  fluent  and  interesting  a  pen  ought 
not  to  be  idle.  Mr.  Keene  often  evinces  pregnant  thoughtfulness,  even  in  little 
points,  as  where  he  speaks  of  a  faith  becoming  *  weak  and  eclectic ' — a  combina- 
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tion  fall  of  truth  and  suggestion.  If  he  will  avoid  an  occajsional  inaccurate  con- 
struction, and  such  phrases  as  *  silken  minions  *  and  *  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,' 
he  will  be  on  the  rails  of  literary  success,  and  it  will  be  for  himself  to  choose  his 
terminus." 

While  on  the  subject  of  India,  a  country  whose  history  is  far  too  little  known 
to  those  who  now  own  her  almost  from  north  to  south,  we  may  devote  a  few  lines 
to  Mr.  John  Clark  Marshman's  "  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Close  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Administration,"  of  which  Vols.  I.  and  II.  have  been 
published.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Marshman's  book  scarcely  accords  in  its  execution 
with  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its  title.  Whether  sufficient  information  is  at 
hand  for  the  compilation  of  a  History  of  India  "  from  the  earliest  period,"  a 
history  which  shall  give  us  at  least  some  brief  particulars  of  the  various  changes 
of  its  once  mighty  empires,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  although  Mr.  Marshman's  book  has  a  value  of  its  own,  it  cannot  properly  be 
characterized  as  a  history  of  India  from  the  beginning  of  known  records. 

"  In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Marshman  brings  down  his  history  to  the  close  of 
Lord  Amherst's  government.  His  narrative  throughout  is  necessarily  very 
succinct,  though  it  expands  considerably  after  the  appearance  of  the  English  on 
the  stage.  Two  hundred  pages  are  all  he  gives  to  the  worthies  who  flourished 
before  the  Company.  Akbar's  reign,  therefore,  of  fifty  years,  about  which  folios 
might  be  written,  is  compressed  into  twenty-three  small  pages." 

The  last  work  on  General  History  that  we  need  notice  is  one  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  considered  to  belong  more  properly  to  English  History.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in  this  place,  since  it  concerns 
the  history  of  three  other  European  nations  quite  as  much  as  our  own.  This  is 
**  Turkey  and  the  Crimean  War,"  by  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Adolphus  Slade,  K.C.B., 
who  is  known  in  the  Turkish  Navy  by  the  name  of  Mushaver  Pacha.  His 
qualifications  for  writing  such  a  book  are  great,  since  he  was  to  a  great  extent  an 
eye-witness  of  the  war  and  its  incidents ;  while  his  high  and  commanding  position 
naturally  enabled  him  to  obtain,  in  som«  respects,  a  broader  view  than  an  inferior 
officer  or  an  ordinary  traveller  could  have  commanded.  From  a  careful  criticism 
of  this  book  in  the  "  London  Review,"  we  extract  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  gallant  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Turkish  service,  from  which,  however,  we  believe  he  has  now  retired.  His 
opinions  on  all  subjects  connected  with  that  country  are,  therefore,  well  entitled 
to  attention  ;  while  this  contribution  of  his  to  the  history  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  must  necessarily  be  of  considerable  value.  The 
expectations  with  which  we  opened  the  book  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Although  Sir  Adolphus  Slade  is  evidently  favourably  disposed  towards  a  race 
amongst  whom  he  has  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  he  is  a  keen  and 
unspanng  critic  of  the  faults  of  the  Crovemment,  and  does  not  shrink  from  laying 
bare  the  sources  of  weakness  and  decay  which  are  inherent  in  Ottoman  society, 
and  in  the  existing  system  of  administration." 

There  is  little  of  importance  in  the  branch  of  Historical  Biography.  Perhaps, 
however,  'we  may  reckon  under  that  head,  the  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of 
Lord  Plunket."  This  work  is  partly  written  and  partly  compiled  by  the  Hon. 
David  Plunket,  a  grandson  of  the  once  famous  politician.  It  derives  an  additional 
interest  from  having  an  introductory  preface  by  the  veteran  author,  lawyer,  and 
orator,  Lord  Brougham.  The  "  Chronicle  "  gives  the  following  clear  and  lueful 
summary  of  the  principal  events  of  Lord  Plunket's  life : — 
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"  Lord  Plunket  was  one  of  the  great  Irislimen  of  the  age  of  Burke  and  Grattan 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  contemporary  with  them  all.  He  was 
born  in  1764,  and  lived  nearly  a  century,  dying  in  1854.  The  son  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  famed  for  his  wit  and  intelligence,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College* 
Dublin,  where  he  figured  in  one  of  those  academical  debating  societies  which  make 
our  Universities  so  good  a  school  for  parliamentary  life.  He  was  afterwards 
called  to  the  bar.  His  political  career  began  in  the  Irisli  Parliament,  in  1798, 
and  he  soon  rose  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  legislative  union.  After 
that  measure  was  carried,  his  political  foture  seemed  a  blank  to  him,  and  ho 
devoted  himself  for  seven  years  to  his  profession.  Then  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster as  Member  for  Dublin  University,  and  he  soon  made  himself  the  acknow- 
ledged champion  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  pleaded  for  that  cause  in  1807> 
and,  from  1813  to  1825,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1828  and  1829  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  triumph  of  the  measure  seemed  to  complete  his  career ;  but 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831,  and  for  the  Commutation 
of  Irish  Tithes  in  1832,  when  he  finally  retired,  to  devote  himself  to  his  duties  as 
Irish  Chancellor.  In  1841,  in  consequence  of  a  scandalous  intrigue,  in  which 
Lord  Campbell  was  the  chief  mover,  he  resigned  his  post  and  retired  into  private 
life." 

From  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  period  of  Plunket's  Parlia- 
mentary career  embraced  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  modem  politiccl 
struggles.  In  the  same  periodical,  we  find  a  brief,  but  graphic  portraiture  of 
Plunket's  political  views,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  of  his  politieal 
characteristics : — 

"  Plunket's  support  of  Reform  was  based  on  the  same  constitutional  principles 
as  his  support  of  Emancipation.  Here  he  was  not  tempted  to  repeat  his  former 
mistakes.  He  looked  at  Reform,  not  as  a  felon  to  be  resisted,  but  as  a  creditor 
whose  debt  he  admitted,  and  only  disputed  on  the  instalments  by  which  it  should 
be  paid.  Hence  his  Reform  speeches  are  wiser  than  his  Emancipation  speeches. 
He  saw  his  way  to  carry  out  the  principle,  if  not  thoroughly,  at  least  honestly, 
without  marring  it  with  artificial  checks.  He  held  that  every  subject  had  a  right, 
not  only  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  to  a  share  in  making  or  upholding  the 
law  that  gave  him  protection ;  and  the  onl^  cause  he  allowed  to  intervene  and 
stay  this  right  was  the  expediency  of  the  State." 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  book  now  produced : — 

"The  youthful  speeches  before  the  Historical  Society  in  the  Appendix  are 
curious,  because  they  indicate  that  the  orator  first  formed  his  style  on  French 
models,  from  which,  however,  he  quite  emancipated  himself  in  later  life.  Besides 
this  mass  of  new  and  important  matter,  the  two  volumes  contain  excellent  judg- 
ments upon  Plunket's  judicial  qualities — ^for  he  was  a  great  lawyer — and  upon  his 
style  of  oratory  and  methods  of  argument.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  work  is 
very  creditable,  and  when  the  youth  of  the  writer  is  considered,  its  general  literary 
excellence  is  remarkable." 

The  "  Life  of  Abd-el-Kader  "  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  among  the  works  of 
Historical  Biography.  It  is  written  by  Colonel  Churchill,  who  professes  to  have 
derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  bold  and  resolute  man  who  once  dis- 
puted with  France  the  sovereignty  of  Algeria.  As  to  this  work  we  may  quote 
the  opinion  of  the  "  Chronicle :" — 

**  Colonel  Churchill's  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable,  though  undigested 
matter,  and  his  narrative  is  fuU  of  interest.  He  ezhibits  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
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of  which  the  French  writers  have  hitherto  shown  only  one  side.  But  his  enthu- 
siasm incapacitates  him  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  the  occurrences  he 
relates  ;  and  the  history  of  Abd-el-Kadcr,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  still 
to  be  written." 

In  General  Biography,  we  have  a  remarkable  contribution,  in  the  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Wintlirop,"  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  published  in  Boston,  U.S., 
and  also  in  London.  Winthrop  was  one  of  those  who  lefl  England  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sought  a  home  in  the  forests  and 
wastes  of  the  unknown  land  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In  such  a  man,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  communities  in  America,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  must  doubtless  take  the  deepest  and  warmest  interest.  To  us,  however, 
the  life  of  such  a  man  is  instructive,  as  it  helps  to  show  by  what  sports  and 
accidents  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  spread,  and  with  what  resolute  vigour 
our  countiymen  have  sought  for  freedom  of  thought,  even  at  the  risk  of  every 
hardship  and  danger. 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1629-30  that  John  Winthrop  went  on  board  the 
*  Arbella  ;*  and,  accompanied  by  three  other  vessels,  the  *  Talbot,*  the  *  Ambrose/ 
and  the  *  Jewel,'  sailed  for  Massachusetts,  where  some  three  hundred  persons 
were  bravely  endeavouring  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement,  in  the  £ace  of 
adverse  seasons  and  disease.  Other  ships  laden  with  emigrants  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  '  Arbella,'  so  that  the  entire  number  of  Winthrop's  associates — ^in- 
cluding the  seven  or  eight  hundred  members  of  his  immediate  expedition,  the 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  who  Arrived  in  America  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  Suffolk  squire  (though  they  did  not  make  the  passage  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company's  ships),  and  the  second  thousand  of  devout  adventurers  who 
followed  at  a  brief  interval — may  be  computed  at  two  thousand  souls.  Con- 
sidering the  comparative  fewness  of  the  population  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  was  a  grand  secession  ;  and  when  it  is  also  borne  in 
mind  that  the  host  was  principally  drawn  from  one  district,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  wonder  that  the  exodus  was  not  soon  forgotten  by  the  people  of  the  eastern 
counties.  For  the  most  part,  the  emigrants  were  yeomen,  mechanics,  and  fiurm 
labourers,  with  their  women  and  children  ;  but,  together  with  these  people  of 
inferior  quality,  there  went  some  few  persons  of  ancient  lineage  and  blue  blood. 
Himself  a  man  of  gentle  descent,  John  Winthrop  was  by  no  means  the  best  bom 
of  the  emigrants.  As  fellow-passengers  in  the  '  Arbella '  he  had  Isaac  Johnson, 
the  largest  subscriber  to  the  Massachusetts  Company ;  his  wife.  Lady  Arbella 
Johnson,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  Sir  Richard  Saltonshall,  with 
three  sons  and  three  daughters;  William  Coddington  (afterwards  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island),  Thomas  Dudley  and  his  family,  and  George  Phillips  the 
minister." 

Winthrop  was  bold,  frugal,  and  self-denying.  He  became  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  naturally  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  modern  State  that 
goes  by  that  name.  He  emigrated  in  1630,  and  died  nineteen  years  afterwards, 
leaving  little  or  no  fortune,  in  spite  of  the  high  position  that  he  had  occupied  in 
the  colony.  Considering  the  state  of  the  nascent  community  at  that  time,  placed 
on  a  strange  shore,  and  having  but  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  may  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  John  Winthrop  left  so  much  as 
one  hundred  pounds  behind  him. 

A  "  Memoir  of  William  Hazlitt "  has  recently  been  written  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt.    The  deceased  W.  Hazlitt  is  a  fair  type  of  the  literary  man. 
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pure  et  simple,  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  left  no  books  which 
are  likely  to  make  his  name  known  to  posterity ;  yet,  in  literary  circles,  no  name 
is  more  frequently  mentioned.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of 
talent  and  versatility ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  thing  that  his  life  should  have 
been  written  ;  for  he  was  one  of  many  literary  men  who  have  done  good  work 
in  their  time,  without  happening  to  strike,  in  the  course  of  their  career,  on  any 
point  of  enduring  interest. 

The  Memoir  of  Professor  William  Edmondstone  Aytoun,  author  of  "  Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers,"  and  many  other  works  of  some  reputation,  demands  a 
momentary  notice.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  who  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  associated  with  the  late  Professor  in  some  of  his  most  successful 
literary  efforts.  The  following  is  a  brief  but  expressive  opinion  of  the  biography 
and  its  subject : — 

**  The  memoir  of  Professor  Aytoun,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  exhibits  in  a 
high  degree  one  of  the  most  valuable  powers  a  biographer  can  have — the  power 
of  putting  his  readers  completely  at  home  with  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
Aytoun  was  not  by  any  means  a  profound  thinker,  nor  had  he  any  great  energy 
in  action  :  but  his  letters,  and  the  little  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him,  overflow 
with  kindly  and  genuine  humour.  This,  indeed,  was  his  strong  point.  To  any 
thing  higher  he  never  rose,  though  he  often  made  the  attempt.  "  Bothwell,"  the 
most  ambitious  of  all  his  works,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  &ilure  of  all.  The 
feeling  throughout  is  forced  and  stilted,  and  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  conscious 
unreality  about  the  whole  poem ;  it  was  in  playful  burlesque,  or  as  a  squib 
writer,  that  he  was  in  his  proper  line ;  and  here  he  had  very  few  equals,  either 
in  prose  or  verse." 

A  new  life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  notice,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  celebrated  letters  of "  Junius  "  has  never  been 
discovered,  and  that  this  memoir  of  the  man  to  whom  these  letters  are  most 
commonly  attributed  is  written  by  so  eminent  a  person  as  Mr.  Herman  Merivale. 
In  these  volumes  the  old  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  letters  is  once  more 
discussed,  and  once  more  left  unsettled,  as  it  will  probably  remain  for  ever. 
Possibly,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  not  all 
composed  by  the  same  person,  any  more  than  the  leaders  in  the  "  Times,"  which 
are  now  believed  by  many  elderly  ladies  to  be  written  by  some  clever  literary 
man  of  their  acquaintance.  As  a  mere  life  of  a  rather  unimportant  person, 
Mr.  Merivale's  book  could  have  little  value ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  a 
time  which,  though  so  near  our  own  in  date,  was  so  very  different  in  manners. 

Last  in  the  order  of  arrangement  in  our  list  of  books  of  General  Biography, 
but  first  in  honour,  we  shall  place  the  work  entitled  ''The  Early  Years  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,"  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty,  by 
Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  This  book  is  an  affectionate  tribute  of  our 
Queen  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband;  and  it  servts  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  inner  life  of  a  man  to  whom  England  had  much  reason  to  be  grated, 
since  he  never  used  his  high  position  for  any  party  purposes,  but  was  content, 
although  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  politically  ignored,  in  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  this  book  is,  that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  furnished  by  the  Sovereign 
herself. 

"  No  homage  which  the  Queen  has  paid  to  her  husband's  memory  is  more 
expressive  than  the  humiUty  and  simple  confidence  with  which  in  '  The  Early 
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Years  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,'  she  has  trusted  to  the  world  particulars 
relating  to  herself.  The  candour  with  which  she  has  published  the  events  that 
led  to  their  engagement,  and  their  feelings  and  impressions,  is  not  more  striking 
than  the  assiduous  self-denial  which  causes  the  interest  always  to  centre  in  the 
Prince.  The  Queen  is  kept  out  of  sight  whenever  her  presence  is  not  required 
to  illustrate  his  life ;  but  the  details  which  can  contribute  to  that  object  have 
been  taken  from  her  diaries,  memoranda,  and  correspondence  with  a  devoted 
fearlessness.  Although  the  first  book  was  circulated  among  relatives  and  friends 
only,  what  it  gives  us  is  not  merely  the  privilege  of  overhearing  the  tale  of  love 
and  grief,  whispered  by  a  mother  to  her  children,  but  a  great  argument  of 
history,  a  resolute  attempt  to  make  the  nation  understand  the  most  illustrious 
character  the  royal  family  has  possessed  since  the  accession  of  the  dynasty.  To 
accomplish  this  high  purpose,  the  Queen  has  not  shrunk  from  sacrifices  which 
men  seldom  make,  and  monarchs  never." 

We  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  Prince's  character,  including  two  important 
quotations  from  the  book  which  we  have  mentioned. 

"  Of  the  beauty  of  the  Prince's  character,  we  find  in  this  volume  many  illus- 
trations. In  lines  which  bear  traces  of  the  Queen's  own  hand,  we  have  a  brief 
record  of  the  rules  of  conduct  which  he  adopted  in  his  high  and  difficult  position. 
'  From  the  moment  of  his  establishment  in  the  English  palace,'  we  read,  *  as  the 
husband  of  the  Queen,  his  first  object  was  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible,  even  raise 
the  character  of  the  Court.  With  this  view,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  enough 
that  his  own  conduct  should  be  in  truth  free  from  reproach ;  no  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  suspicion  should,  by  possibility,  attach  to  it.  He  knew  that,  in  his 
position,  every  action  would  be  scanned, — not  always,  possibly,  in  a  friendly 
spirit ;  that  his  goings-out  and  his  comings-in  would  be  watched ;  and  that  in 
every  society,  however  little  disposed  to  be  censorious,  there  would  always  be 
some  prone,  were  an  opening  afforded,  to  exaggerate,  and  even  to  invent  stories 
against  him,  and  to  put  an  uncharitable  construction  on  the  most  innocent  acts. 
He  therefore,  from  the  first,  laid  down  strict,  not  to  say  severe,  rules  for  his  own 
guidance.  He  imposed  a  degree  of  restraint  and  self-denial  upon  his  own  move- 
ments which  could  not  but  have  been  irksome,  had  he  not  been  sustained  by  a 
sense  of  the  advantage  which  the  throne  would  derive  from  it.  He  denied  him- 
self the  pleasure — which,  to  one  so  fond  as  he  was  of  personally  watching  and 
inspecting  every  improvement  that  was  in  progress,  would  have  been  very  great 
— of  walking  at  will  about  the  town.  Wherever  he  went,  whether  in  a  carriage 
or  on  horseback,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  equerry.  He  paid  no  visits  in 
general  society.  His  visits  were  to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  in  museums  of  art 
or  science,  to  institutions  for  good  and  benevolent  purposes.  Wherever  a  visit 
from  him,  or  his  presence,  could  tend  to  advance  the  real  good  of  the  people, 
there  his  horses  might  be  seen  waiting ;  never  at  the  door  of  mere  fashion. 
Scandal  itself  could  take  no  liberty  with  his  name.'  " 

"  With  what  strictness  of  self-denial  the  Prince  carried  out  these  admirable 
rules  of  conductj  society  is  well  aware.  Perhaps  he  would  have  gained  in  fleeting 
favour,  at  least  with  certain  classes,  had  he  been  less  devoted  and  conscientious. 
He  was  a  model  gentleman  ;  and  there  are  certain  people  who  think  that  a  man 
of  irreproachable  conduct  must  necessarily  be  a  bore.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  thinking  that  this  pregnant  passage  is  from  the  Queen's  own  hand : — *  There 
were  some,  undoubtedly,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  his  conduct  the  reverse  of 
all  this,  with  whom  he  would  have  been  more  popular,  had  he  shared  habitually 
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and  indiscriminately  in  the  gaieties  of  the  fashionable  world;  had  he  been  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  racecourse ;  had  he,  in  short,  imitated  the  free  lives, 
and  even,  it  must  be  said,  the  vices  of  former  generations  of  the  royal  family. 
But  the  country  generally  know  how  to  estimate  and  admire  the  beauty  of 
domestic  life,  beyond  reproach  or  the  possibility  of  reproach,  of  which  the  Queen 
and  he  set  so  noble  an  example.  It  is  this  which  has  been  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  the  throne  in  our  day,  and  which  has  won  for  the  English  Court  the 
love  and  veneration  of  the  British  people,  and  the  respect  of  the  world.  Above 
all,  he  has  set  an  example  for  his  children,  from  which  they  may  be  sure  they  can 
never  deviate  without  falling  in  public  estimation,  and  running  the  risk  of 
undoing  the  work  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental  in  accomplishing.'  Words, 
whoever  penned  them,  full  of  weight  and  wisdom.  The  English  people  are  a 
virtuous  and  domestic  people,  who  have  been  proud  to  see  the  domestic  virtues 
flourishing  in  the  highest  household  in  the  land,  and  glad  to  trace  this  noble 
state  of  things  to  the  pure  lives  and  bright  examples  of  the  Queen  and  Prince." 

The  works  of  Artistic  Biography  are  very  few.  Two  accounts,  however,  of 
Holbein  and  his  times  have  been  published:  one  by  Mr.  Salph  Nicholson 
Wornum,  the  other  by  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann.  Each  of  these  books  is  very 
important  in  its  own  way  ;  and  the  world  has  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
presented  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  opportunities  of  investiga- 
tion, two  independent  works ;  one  by  a  native  of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to 
Holbein,  the  other  by  a  native  of  that  in  which  he  was  so  long  honoured,  and  com- 
posed so  many  of  his  works.  It  appears  (at  least  the  critics  are  coming  to  this 
conclusion),  that  the  actually  existing  works  of  Holbein  are  very  rare,  and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  paintings  usually  attributed  to  him  were  actually  executed 
by  other  hands.  In  short,  it  would  almost  seem  that  our  old  families  (careless, 
too  oflen,  about  their  pictures,  except  so  far  as  their  material  preservation  is  con- 
cerned) had  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  every  thing  a  "  Holbein  "  which  was 
sufficiently  old  and  sufficiently  dignified  in  appearance.  Eecent  discoveries, 
among  others  that  of  Holbein's  will  by  Mr.  Black,  have  dislodged  a  good  many 
of  these  usurping  pictures  from  their  temporary  thrones.  Mr.  Wornum  and  Dr. 
Woltmann  are  both  well  versed  in  Holbein  lore : — 

"  With  regard  to  Mr.  Womum's  excellent  contribution  to  our  Art  literature, 
let  us  say  that  it  is  all  the  more  valuable,  because  the  writer  has  added  to  the 
results  of  his  own  critical  analyses  and  inquiries  that  which  accrues  from  the 
latest  researches.  Dr.  Woltmann's  included ;  so  that  this  book  perfectly  represents 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

"  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above  about  Dr.  Woltmann's  elaborate  and 
learned  work,  let  it  be  known  that  it  carries  us  so  far  in  Holbein's  life  as  his 
coming  to  this  country  permitted,  and  has  special  reference  to  the  master's  pic- 
tures now  remaining  in  his  own  city.  The  author  revises  P^ssavant's  account  of 
the  first  alleged  Holbein,  and  reprints  those  portions  of  the  tax-papers  of  Augs- 
burgh,  1454 — 1622,  which  refer  to  the  settlement  of  the  Holbeins  in  that  city. 
He  discovered  that  the  document  which  Dr.  Waagen  and  Passavaut  innocently 
promulgated,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  famous  *  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian '  (now 
in  the  Pinacothek,  Munich),  once  ascribed  to  Holbein  the  father,  but  since,  in 
part,  to  his  son,  was  the  gift  of  Magdalena  Imhoff  and  certain  lay-sisters  of  the 
Katherinen  Kloster,  and  described  as  *  the  work  of  the  Art- wealthy  painter 
Holbein,  in  1515,'  had  been  wonderfully  enlarged  from  a  single  statement,  that 
those  persons  gave  money  to  add  a  (probably  wooden)  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  tp 
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the  rood  of  their  church,  so  that  the  anticipated  verification  of  artistic  convictions  as 
to  the  authorship  of  this  picture  was  naught — the  date  of  its  execution  nowhere." 

Another  noteworthy  book  in  this  branch  of  biography  is  that  of  Dr.  Henry 
Lonsdale,  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  Musgrave  Lewthwaite  Watson,  Sculptor." 
A  weekly  contemporary  thus  begins  its  notice  of  this  book : — 

**  *  Ah,  sir !  I  have  been  preaching  for  years  to  the  people  that  they  had  a 
great  man  amongst  them :  they  will  find  it  out  now  he  has  gone.  Poor  Watson !  * 
These  were  Rogers's  words,  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  modem  sculptors,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  Flaxman  had  worthily  fallen,  to  whom  is  due  the  honour 
of  having  once  approached  Flaxman  himself." 

Like  many  able  artists,  Watson  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  attained  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  this  ;  but  the 
circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact  that  he  lived  during  the 
time  of  several  already  eminent  sculptors,  and  that  he  died  in  his  forty-fourth 
year.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  might  have  reaped  in  peace  and  con- 
tentment the  harvest  which  he  had  abundantly  sown.  His  biographer  and 
critics  seem  to  attribute  his  comparative  want  of  material  success,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  eccentric  habits  and  peculiarities  of  temperament.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  seek  such  an  explanation ;  nor,  in  fact,  would  such  an  explanation 
suffice.  Eccentric  men  have  attained  the  highest  fame,  ere  now,  in  all  pro- 
fessions, and  perhaps  in  artistic  pursuits  more  than  in  any  other.  The  following 
remarks  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  are  much  to  the  point,  and  give  a  fair  idea  both  of 
the  sculptor  and  of  Dr.  Lonsdale's  biography : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Musgrave  Lewthwaite  Watson  deserved  some 
such  record  as  Dr.  Lonsdale's  biography.  In  the  meagre  annals  of  British 
sculpture,  since  Flaxman,  he  stands  out  prominently  as  a  man  of  sound  know- 
ledge and  attainment,  superior  capacity,  genuine  and  reasonably-aimed  enthu- 
siasm, and,  above  all,  of  some  actual  performance  of  a  solid  and  permanent,  if  not 
brilliant  reputation.  Had  he  lived  longer,  and  worked  under  more  favourable 
conditions,  he  might  probably  have  done  much :  even  as  it  is,  he  did  enough  for 
eminence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  country.  His  best 
works  show  right  artistic  sense  and  personal  superiority,  two  qualities  which 
demand  well-trained  executive  powers  to  make  themselves  fully  felt  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  sculpture,  but  which,  when  thus  enforced,  avail  to  separate  the  sculp- 
tural work  by  a  wide  interval  from  that  of  ordinary  practitioners.  His  friend 
and  admirer.  Dr.  Lonsdale,  has  produced,  in  the  present  volume,  a  characteristic 
piece  of  biography,  marked,  indeed,  by  some  peculiarities,  both  of  style  and 
personal  opinion,  but  well  adapted  to  fulfil  its  direct  purpose,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  readable." 

In  Collective  Biography,  we  have  a  fifth  volume  of  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,"  by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester.  This  volume 
comprises  the  "  Middle  Age  Period,"  and  gives  the  lives  of  Chichely,  Stafford, 
Kemp,  Bourchier,  Norton,  and  Deane.  A  contemporary  aptly  remarks  that  the 
reader  may  find  profit  in  comparing  Dean  Hook's  work  with  the  late  Lord 
Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,"  since,  in  many  instances,  the  Arch- 
bishops and  the  Chancellors  were  identical.  Works  of  this  kind,  if  honestly 
written,  cannot  be  amusing  throughout ;  for,  in  any  given  series  of  dignitaries, 
many  must  have  had  uneventful  lives.  The  present  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's  work 
comprises  a  stormy  period,  iu  which  the  sword  was  seldom  sheathed,  and  the 
lives  of  warriors  were  more  prominent  than  those  of  prelates.    Accordingly,  we 
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are  told  by  a  contemporary,  that  this  volume,  though  worthy  of  its  predecessors, 
is  not  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Future  volumes, 
as  our  contemporary  reminds  us,  will  include  the  period  of  Warham,  Cranmer, 
Pole,  and  Parker,  a  period  in  which  the  history  of  the  Church  is  almost  literally 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  "  Lives  of  Indian  OflSicers,"  by  John  William  Kaye,  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  equal  to  his  task,  as  he  has  shown  by  his  previous  under- 
takings. Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  that  Mr.  Kaye,  whose  time,  it  must  be 
presumed,  is  at  least  partially  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  permanent  post  at 
the  India  OflSce,  should  not  undertake  too  much  at  once.  His  "  History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,"  of  which  a  portion  was  published  in  1864  (see  Ann.  Eeg.,  1864, 
p.  296),  is  not  yet  finished.  There  may,  however,  be  reasons,  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  which  lead  him  to  publish  a  fresh  work  before  concluding  one 
which  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  claimg 
upon  all  his  available  time.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  present  work,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  the 
literary  skill  with  which  the  design  is  carried  out.  Too  little  is  known  at  home 
of  India,  and  of  the  brave  and  able  Englishmen  who  have  obtained  distinction 
there.  With  few  exceptions,  arising  generally  from  some  soul-stirring  event 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  Mutiny),  which  for  a  moment  has  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  the  heroes  of  our  Eastern  battle-fields  are  merely 
looked  upon  as  "  old  Indians  "  when  they  come  home.  We  know  that  they  have 
done  something,  but  we  scarcely  think  of  inquiring  what  that  something  is ;  and 
if  they  were  to  tell  us  the  scene  of  their  exploits,  we  should  be  obliged  to  refer 
to  a  map  before  we  could  accurately  appreciate  even  the  geographical  position  of 
the  battles  which  they  have  won.  When  we  consider  how  important  a  training 
school  our  Indian  empire  has  been,  we  cannot  but  echo  the  desire  expressed  by 
Mr.  Kaye,  that  many,  contemplating  the  heroic  examples  of  the  men  he  has 
described,  will  endeavour  to  do  likewise.  We  extract  the  following  remarks  from 
a  contemporary : — 

"  We  say  at  once,  that  more  admirably  written  and  interesting  narratives  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  literature.  We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  could  read 
without  deep  emotion  the  lives  here  given  of  Arthur  Conolly,  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  John  Nicholson ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  whole  range  of  histpry  can 
sbow  more  perfect  characters.  Nobler  subjects  of  "biography  could  not  have  been 
chosen,  and  higher  praise  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  on  a  writer,  than  to  say,  as 
we  do  of  this  author,  that  he  is  fuUy  equal  to  such  a  theme." 

A  very  interesting  contribution  to  this  class  of  literature  is  Sir  Heniy  Lytton 
Bulwer's  work  entitled  "  Historical  Characters."  Sir  Henry  is  well  known  to 
the  world  as  a  veteran  diplomatist.  He  will  now  be  known  as  a  writer,  to  whom 
has  occurred  the  happy  idea  of  grouping,  in  a  single  series  of  volumes,  the  in- 
structive careers  of  men  who  have  moved  the  world  in  their  time.  This  is  a  very  • 
different  task  from  the  ordinary  one  of  a  servile  biographer.  The  splendid  works 
which  usually  issue  from  the  press  on  the  death  of  eminent  men  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  works  of  panegyric.  To  such  a  prostitution  of  talent  the  collective 
biographer  has  no  temptation.  He  may,  indeed,  like  any  other  writer,  fell  into 
prejudice  or  error ;  but  he  has  no  immediate  inducement  to  become  a  mere  advo- 
cate.    With  regard  to  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  s  work  we  read : — 

"  Each  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  heroes  thus  accomplished  some  great  work,  all 
tending  to  the  extension  of  liberty  and  the  blessings  which  come  in  its  train. 

Y2 
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In  some  cases  this  tendency  has  heen  checked  hy  the  passions,  prejudices,  and 
selfishness  of  men.  Not  less  honour  is  due  to  the  heroes.  They  could  not  have 
had  a  more  impartial  or  a  more  hrilliant  expositor  and  commentator  than  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  We  congratulate  him  that  his  complete  leisure,  after  much 
diplomatic  service,  created  in  him  the  wish  for  some  employment,  and  that  he 
could  gratify  his  own  wish  and  the  public  taste  hy  producing  two  such  preli- 
minary volumes  as  these.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  are 
to  succeed." 

The  works  which  we  have  to  notice  in  Theology  and  Biblical  Literature  are  of 
some  importance,  though  not  very  numerous.  We  always  wish  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  "  Retrospect "  is  strictly  secular,  and  that  we  only  mention  such 
works  on  Theology  as  would  be  considered  as  works  of  history,  criticism,  or  the 
like,  to  possess  some  literary  importance,  even  if  they  were  written  on  any  other 
subject.  We  have  first  to  mention  "  The  Apocryphal  Grospels  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  History  of  Christ."  This  is  a  translation  &om  originals 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  &c.,  with  notes,  scriptural  references,  and  prol^omena, 
by  B.  W.  Cowper.  It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  compare  the  Canonical  books 
of  Scripture  with  the  numerous  works  which  a  contemporary  lucidly  defines  as 
those  "  which  indicate  a  design  on  the  part  of  their  authors  that  they  should 
be  regarded  as  canonical,  but  to  which  the  Church  refused  a  place  in  the  canon, 
on  the  ground  of  their  doubtful  origin  and  legendary  contents."  We  may  thus 
perceive  that  the  early  Church  had  no  sinecure  position,  and  learn  to  be  thankful 
that  so  much  ground  was  cleared  for  us,  instead  of  imagining,  as  we  are  too 
often  inclined  to  do,  that  all  accuracy  of  criticism  has  sprung  up,  for  the  first 
time,  within  the  last  few  years. 

"  Mr.  Cowper  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Jones,  making  a  more  important  con- 
tribution to  pseudonymous  literature,  and  in  a  great  measure  superseding  the 
labour  of  that  able  scholar.  The  Introduction  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  but  all 
have  not  the  sagacity  of  Thilo  or.  Ewald  to  set  forth  the  genesis,  the  date,  and 
the  composition  of  the  curious  documents  so  well  edited  by  Tischendorf.  Mr. 
Cowper  has  performed  the  function  of  a  translator  with  accuracy,  leaving  it  to  a 
future  critic  to  enter  into  the  anatomy  of  the  spurious  Gbspels  which  the  Church 
justly  excluded  from  the  Canon.  We  shall  rejoice  if  he  succeeds  in  awakening  an 
interest  in  such  literature  in  England." 

The  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,"  with  a  new  translation,  by  Dr. 
M.  M.  Kalisch,  of  which  a  portion  was  published  nine  years  ago,  and  a  small 
fragment  now  appears,  is  the  work,  we  are  told,  of  a  man  of  great  reading  and 
study.  It  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  essays  on  the  Hebrew  Priesthood,  and 
dissertations  on  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations.  When  we  mention 
that  in  the  present  instalment  we  have  twenty-five  dissertations  and  ^ve  essays, 
while  only  ten  chapters  of  the  Bible  are  included  in  the  translation  and  commen- 
tary, it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Dr.  Kalisch's  work  is  intended  rather  for  the 
antiquary  than  for  the  theologian. 

Of  a  totally  different  character  is  Archbishop  Trench's  work  entitled  "  Studies 
in  the  Gospels."  Dr.  Trench  starts,  as  it  were,  from  within,  and  not  from 
without.  He  is  an  agreeable  writer,  and  his  essays  will  be  read  with  some 
advantage  even  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points. 

A  second  portion  (Part  II.)  of  "  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  has  been  published.  With  respect  to  this  book 
we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  **  London  Review :" — 
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"  This  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Blunt's  great  work  on  the  English 
Liturgy  is  fully  entitled  to  the  commendations  we  passed  upon  its  predecessor,  as 
a  production  of  a  high  historical  and  theological  value.  The  candid  Romanist 
will  find  in  these  volumes  an  ample  and  historical  refutation  of  the  common 
charge  made  against  the  Church  of  England,  that  her  Liturgy  was  not  the 
growth  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  but  the  mere  creature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  sound  Churchman  will  find  there  abundant  grounds  for  increasing 
attachment  to  that  Church  which  has  so  well  preserved  Catholic  truth  and 
primitive  discipline,  and  freed  them  from  the  corruptions  and  complications  of 
Popery.  Here,  too,  the  advocate  for  a  moderate  and  safe  revision  of  our  Prayer 
Book  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  his  position  by  historical  arguments,  equally 
weighty  and  illustrative ;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer,  from  the  work  before  ns, 
than  the  fact  that  our  present  Liturgy  is  but  a  revision  of  long-existing 
services." 

Lastly,  in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  have  to  mention  Mr.  J.  Craigie 
Robertson's  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  of  which  the  third  volume  has 
appeared.  This  volume  comprises  the  period  from  1122  to  1303  a.d.  The  study 
of  the  history  of  this  period  shows  how  hard  a  struggle  the  Chm'ch  had  to  main- 
tain against  sectaries  of  various  kinds,  some  of  whom  developed  social  tenets  of  a 
most  extraordinary  and  noxious  character.  These  are  matters  of  which  the 
ordinary  English  reader  of  the  present  day  knows  very  little ;  but  the  traditional 
feeling  of  the  Romish  Church  was  probably  affected  by  them ;  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  such  things  may  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  causing  the  severe 
measures  which  were  taken  against  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Lollards,  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

"  The  difficult  task  which  Mr.  Robertson  has  undertaken  is  here  pursued  with 
skill  and  effect.  The  author  has  his  subject  so  well  in  hand,  that,  although  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accomplishment  necessarily  exist,  they  do  not  appear  to  the 
reader.  The  latter,  however,  will  at  once  comprehend  them,  if  he  notes  the  wide 
extent  over  which  the  author's  mind  ranges,  the  variety  of  questions  he  has  to 
discuss,  the  disagreements  he  has  to  reconcile,  and  the  amount  of  evidence  he 
has  had  to  examine,  before  he  could  come  to  a  conclusion  or  render  a  judgment. 
When  these  things  are  considered,  the  grace,  clearness,  and  charm  of  the  work 
will  appear  great." 

In  the  department  of  English  Literature  we  have  a  second  instahnent  of  Mr. 
Henry  Morley's  work,  "  English  Writers ;"  a  woric  which  seems  likely,  at  its 
present  rate  of  progress,  to  go  over  a  long  series  of  years  before  it  attains  its  full 
dimensions.  If  it  should  be  so,  the  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  would  be 
that,  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  Mr.  Morley  might  be  prevented  from  finish- 
ing his  task.  This  would  be  a  misfortune  to  English  readers,  if  we  may  trust 
the  critics,  who  speak  well  of  Mr.  Morley's  powers  and  of  the  way  in  which  his 
work  has  been  executed  up  to  the  present  time.  The  first  portion  of  his  book 
treated,  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  of  English  literature  before  Chaucer ;  the 
portion  recently  published  (Vol.  II.,  Part  1)  takes  us  only  from  Chaucer  to  the 
time  of  the  Scottish  poet  Dunbar.  The  "Athenaeum  "  bears  strong  testimony  to 
Mr.  Morley's  powers : — 

"  We  close  this  volume,  which  is  complete  in  itself,  as  a  history  of  Chaucer  and 
of  Gower,  of  their  works  and  of  their  times,  with  the  remark  that  all  readers  of 
those  two  noble  fathers  in  the  courts  of  English  poetry  will  find  many  a  difficulty 
relieved  and  many  a  pleasure  heightened  by  consulting  Professor  Morley's 
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volume ;  and  that  no  student  of  our  poetry  who  is  about  to  address  liimself  to  a 
patient  perusal  of  the  two  poets  we  have  just  named  should  commence  his  task 
till  he  has  gone  through  a  previous  process — in  which  he  will  find  no  less 
pleasure  than  profit — that  of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this 
elaborate  and  well-executed  work." 

In  Travels  and  Geography  a  good  many  works  have  been  issued,  but  few  of 
lasting  importance.  The  discoverer  of  lake  Albert  Nyanza  (Sir  Samuel  Baker), 
has  published  a  work  called  "  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,"  of  which  the 
**  Chronicle  "  says : — "  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  examination  of  the  Nile  tributaries  of 
Abyssinia  is,  however,  so  nearly  thorough  and  complete,  as  to  leave  very  little  to 
be  desired."  Many  other  books  have  been  published  about  Abyssinia,  but  most 
of  them  are  merely  called  forth  by  the  momentary  popularity  of  the  subject,  and 
have  no  real  value.  Some  are  full  of  fidsehood ;  most  of  them  display  the 
grossest  ignorance ;  in  fact,  they  afford  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  excess  to 
which  the  mechanical  art  of  "  book-making  "  is  now  carried.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hakluyt  Society  has  done  good  service  by  collecting  mediseval  notices  of 
China,  edited  and  furnished  with  a  preliminary  essay  by  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.B. 
"  The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  by  J.  J.  Hayes,  is  a  most  interesting  book,  describing 
the  exploits  of  the  American  traveller,  who  (as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  our 
''Retrospect")  has  been  rewarded  by  an  English  Society  for  his  services  in  Arctic 
exploration.  Three  more  works,  of  great  but  partial  interest,  may  be  mentioned ; 
«  Madagascar  Revisited,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis ;  "  The  Turks,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Slavons,"  by  G.  Muir  Mackenzie  and  A.  P.  Irby;  and  "A  Journey  in 
Ashango  Land,"  by  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu.  Of  these,  the  first-mentioned  is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  . 

"  During  Mr.  EUis's  visit  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  x^pital  and  villages 
increased  from  7000  to  18,000,  and  the  work  of  conversion  is  still  going  on. 
This  acL'ount  of  what  he  saw  during  the  four  years  of  his  stay  in  Madag^aacar, 
forms  a  most  interesting  narrative,  and  opens  to  us  a  state  of  society  which, 
whether  as  regards  the  native  Christians  or  the  heathen,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention." 

In  that  branch  of  Philology  which  comprises  translations  from  Ancient 
Writers,  one  most  important  work  is  the  "  Peace "  of  Aristophanes,  metrically 
translated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  a  gentleman  who  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  Uteris  humanioribus  at  Oxford,  and  who  published  anonymously,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  a  translation  of  the  "  Clouds." 

"  Altogether,  if  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  to  be  naturalized  in  English, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  translator  more  suited  in  every  way  for  the  task 
than  Mr.  Rogera  has  shown  himself  to  be." 

"  The  work  now  before  us  seems  to  have  all  the  merits  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Rogers's  former  performance  as  a  translation,  while,  as  a  piece  of  critical 
editing,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  it." 

Two  other  metrical  translations  are  well  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of  the 
"  Crowned  Hippolytus  "  of  Euripides,  by  M.  P.  Fitz-Gerald,  and  that  of  the 
"  Prometheus  Bound  "  of  -ffischylus,  by  C.  B.  Cayley.  We  may  hope,  perhaps, 
in  time,  to  have  the  ancient  writers  fairly  represented,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  read  their  works  in  the  original. 

Mr.  Ilensleigh  Wedgwood's  work,  entitled  a  "  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology," is  considered  by  a  contemporary  to  represent "  the  most  advanced  ^ta^ 
of  English  scholarship." 
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"The  Early  English  Text  Society,"  says  a  contemporary,  "are rendering  service 
to  English  people  who  desire  to  know  of  what  stuff,  strength,  sound,  and  sinew 
the  fine  old  mother-tongue  is  made.  The  Society  has  existed  little  more  than 
three  years.  In  that  time  it  has  ahout  quadrupled  its  annual  income,  and  tripled 
its  number  of  members  and  its  issue  of  volumes.  These  volumes  are  now  com- 
peted for  as  prizes  in  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  universities." 

Among  the  remarkable  volumes  issued  by  the  Society  during  the  last  twelve- 
month are,  "  Don  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,"  in  the  Kentish  dialect  (four- 
teenth century),  edited  by  Richard  Morris  :  and  "  The  Staciona  of  Rome,"  and 
**  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  the  Parliament  of  Devils,  and  other  Religious 
Poems  "  (fifteenth  century),  edited  by  F.  J.  Fumivall. 

In  Antiquities  and  Archaeology,  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  year  are 
those  which  treat  of  the  rudely-carved  inscriptions  or  figures  which  are  to  be 
found  on  stones  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  British  islands  and  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  : — the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  by  John  Stuart ;  and 
**  Archaic  Sculpturings  of  Cups,  Circles,  &c.,  upon  Stones  or  Rocks  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  other  Countries,"  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.  Although  antiquarian 
students  have  arrived  at  some  conclusions  respecting  these  ancient  memorials, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  question  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  these  monuments 
seems  to  be  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery.  The  work  of  Professor  George 
Stephens,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  surpasses,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  plan,  every  other  work  on  the 
subject.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia 
and  England."  We  hope  that  Professor  Stephens  will  be  enabled  to  bring  his 
design  to  a  conclusion.    At  present  only  Part  I.  is  published. 

In  the  world  of  Fiction,  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  but  nothing  vlucl^  will 
mark  the  year  as  the  date  of  any  extraordinary  production.  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  has  concluded  his  **  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset,"  a  novel  of  the  regular 
Anthony  Trollope  type,  with  many  of  the  old  characters  revived.  Mr.  T.  Adol- 
phus  Trollope,  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  and 
the  author  who  uses  the  nom  de  plume  of  Holme  Lee,  are  among  the  authors  of 
established  name  who  have  added  to  the  lists  of  their  works.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  novels  of  this  year  seem  to  have  been  above  the  average,  and  several  authors 
who  were  little  known  before,  have  improved  their  position.  Among  the  most 
promising  of  the  works  that  have  done  this  service  for  their  writers  are,  "  Anne 
Judge,  Spinster,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson ;  "  The  Pretty  Widow,"  a  very  bright 
and  humorous  story,  by  Charles  H.  Ross ;  and  "  Mabel's  Progress,"  a  novel  of 
a  more  serious  and  aspiring  kind,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  "Aunt  Margaret's 
Trouble."  Of  the  last  mentioned  author  the  "  Athenseum"  says : — "  *  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's Trouble '  was  a  novel  which  showed  that  the  author  s  powers  were  con- 
siderable ;  but  *  Mabel's  Progress '  at  once  places  her  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
English  novelists." 

In  Poetry,  three  well-known  authors,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  Jean  Ingelow,  have  left  their  mark  on  the  year.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's reputation,  already  well  established,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
increased  by  his  "  Song  of  Italy,"  a  rhapsody  having  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and 
other  unquiet  spirits  for  its  burden.  Mr.  Buchanan's  "  North  Coast,  and  other 
Poems,"  a  collection  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  partly  new  and  partly  re- 
printed, was  brought  out  in  a  very  handsome  form,  and  is  described  as  a  genuine 
addition  to  our  store  of  poetic  wealth.  In  "A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems," 
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Miss  Ingelow  has  given  a  fair  example  of  her  style,  which  is  deeper  and  more 
powerful  than  we  are  generally  accastomed  to  expect  in  female  writers.  The  Hon. 
Robert  Lytton,  well  known  previously  by  the  nom  de  plume  of  Owen  Meredith, 
has  published  a  work  of  promise  under  the  title  of  "  Chronicles  and  Characters." 
Mr.  William  Morris,  who  wrote  "  Defence  of  Guinevere,  and  other  Poems  "  some 
years  ago,  has  again  appeared  before  the  public  as  author  of  "  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Jason."  Mr.  Morris,  we  read,  "  has  displayed  poetic  qualities  rare  in  them- 
selves, and  especially  rare  in  these  days,  when  poets,  amongst  others,  have  too 
much  conformed  to  the  public  impatience  of  high  art."  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
this  reflection ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  young  poets,  following  the  example 
of  one  or  two  successful  men,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  art  of  writing  poetry 
consists  in  putting  the  language  of  every-day  life  into  metre. 

Under  the  head  of  Essays,  we  have  Vol.  III.  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
"  Dissertations  and  Discussions ;"  and  Archbishop  Manning's  "  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion and  Literature,"  by  various  writers.  Of  these  collections,  each  remarkable 
in  its  way,  we  need  only  observe  here  that  they  are  both  very  ably  written,  but 
that  they  are  the  work  of  advocates  of  two  schools  of  speculation  which  are 
utterly  antagonistic  to  one  another.  A  different  work  altogether  is  Mr.  Cyrus 
Redding's  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Eminent  Men,"  which  contains  interesting 
sketches  of  many  remarkable  men  who  caused  the  world  to  talk  half  a  century 
ago,  but  who  might  easily  be  forgotten  if  such  books  as  Mr.  Redding's  were  not 
written. 

It  is  seldom  that  among  the  books  which,  in  order  to  avoid  too  many  divisions 
in  our  small  space,  we  are  obliged  to  call  **  Miscellaneous,"  we  have  to  mention  so 
important  a  work  as  Mr.  William  Hep  worth  Dixon's  "  New  America."  This 
work  rapidly  passed  through  seven  editions,  and  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great 
literary  success  of  the  year.  By  the  study  of  many  years,  Mr.  Dixon  has 
laboured'  to  understand  the  strange  movements  which  have  been  going  on  inde- 
pendently in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  law  of 
marriage ;  or,  rather,  of  abolishing  that  law,  and  substituting  for  it  some  tie  of  a 
less  solemn  and  less  delicate  character.  Mr.  Dixon  has  put  the  key-stone  to  his 
work,  by  his  visit  to  the  Mormons,  the  Community  of  Oneida  Creek,  and  various 
other  American  sects ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  place  before  his  readers  the  clear 
and  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness,  where  darkness,  or,  at  best,  a  kind  of  con- 
fused half-knowledge,  prevailed  before.  The  following  estimate  of  the  high  value 
of  Mr.  Dixon's  labours  is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  "  London  Review  :"— 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  book.  ....  The 
Mormons  are  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  certainly  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  fidled, 
either  in  courage  or  in  diligence,  in  putting  an  exhaustive  and  candid  record  of 
his  experiences  of  these  strange  fanatics  before  us.  He  virtually  is  the  first 
writer  who  has  done  so.  All  other  accounts  which  we  have  seen  fuled,  either 
through  bigotry  or  through  ignorance,  in  disclosing  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 
Here,  however,  we  get  a  distinct  and  trustworthy  narrative  from  an  observer, 
who  speaks  with  a  candour  and  a  discretion  which  does  him  considerable  credit, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  mentioning  ugly  things  without  rendering  them 
more  revolting  by  a  mistaken  prudery.  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  more  &oetioQs  than 
he  can  help,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  keep  his  countenance 
altogether  under  control  while  being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Monnon 
persuasion.  He  is  not  inhospitable  enough  to  abuse  people  who  appear,  whatever 
may  bo  their  Biblical  faults,  to  possess  one  at  least  of  tibe  Biblical  virtneB ;  and* 
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while  showing  the  curious  and  springing  influences  which  are  developing  out  of 
this  strange  community,  while  contrasting  its  gprowth  and  history  with  that  of 
other  sects,  he  does  not  attempt  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  theory  or  a  prophecy 
such  as  a  Rationalistic  writer  could  never  resist  the  temptation  of  composing." 

"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Second  Series),  by  Mr.  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  is  a  very  remarkable  and  very  amusing  book,  in  which  the  author  is  not 
contented  \\ath  exposing  the  fallacy  of  numerous  old  legends,  but  does  his  utmost, 
and  often  with  singular  success,  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  conjecture  plausibly,  the 
origin  of  the  various  tales.     We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Athe- 


naeum :"- 


t( 


Interesting  as  was  Mr.  Gould's  first  series  of  Curious  Myths,  the  second  sur- 
passes its  predecessor,  both  in  general  interest  and  ability  of  treatment.  .... 
If  we  do  not  always  acquiesce  in  his  descriptions  or  arguments,  we  seldom  differ 
from  him  without  hesitation. 

"  In  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Gould  has  furnished  in  the  first  and  second  series,  we 
are  not  merely  in  the  Old  World ;  the  author  leads  us  from  that  into  the  New ; 
and,  taking  the  myth  from  the  beginning,  makes  it  the  companion  of  the  common 
way,  and  shows  how  it  has  changed  with  time  and  circumstance,  and  how  the 
ideas,  which  were  shaped  in  the  prolific  and  ancient  East,  have  grown,  blossomed, 
flowered,  fructified,  and  become  as  cherished  realities  now  daily  about  and 
around  us." 

"  Nooks  and  Comers  of  English  Life,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Mr.  John  Timbs, 
is  a  pleasant  and  useful  book  by  a  well-known  writer.  The  title  is  sufiicient  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  work.  We  may  add,  that  on  many  points  (as  for 
instance,  that  of  the  curfew)  the  author  has  made  careful  investigations,  and  has 
placed  himself  in  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  mere  compiler. 

"  Mr.  Timbs  is  one  of  the  most  usefril  and  entertaining  of  book-makers,  and  in 
none  of  his  volumes  has  he  brought  together  a  mass  of  facts  more  likely  to 
instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse,  than  in  the  one  before  us." 

One  of  the  weekly  literary  periodicals,  "  The  Reader,"  became  extinct  nearly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  "Athenaeum,"  "London  Review," 
"  Saturday  Review,"  and  "  Spectator,"  continue  to  flourish.  To  the  "Athe- 
naeum "  and  "  London  Review  "  we  are  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  making 
our  "  Retrospect ;"  and  we  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  express  our  obligations 
to  the  "  Chronicle "  also.  This  is  a  weekly  publication,  in  the  form  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review,"  but  written  in  a  more  serious  tone.  Into  its  pages  a  joke, 
or  any  thing  resembling  a  joke,  is  seldom  admitted.  It  resembles  the  "  Satur- 
day "  and  the  "  London  "  Reviews,  in  being  devoted  in  part  to  the  discussion  of 
political  and  general  topics,  the  "Athenaeum"  and  the  "London  Review"  in 
going  <yveT  the  whole  field  of  literature,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  a  small 
selection  of  works.  Its  religious  views  are  said  to  be  those  of  Rome,  its  politics 
those  popularly  known  as  of  the  advanced  Liberal  school.  General  opinion 
pronounces  it  to  be  very  well  written.  Among  daily  papers,  the  "  Glowworm, 
while  still  retaining  the  peculiar  feature  which  we  mentioned  in  our  "Retrospect 
for  a  former  year,  has  so  far  altered  its  character  in  other  respects,  that  it  may 
be  considered  almost  a  new  periodical.  It  still  makes  theatrical  and  sporting 
matters  to  some  extent  a  feature ;  but,  with  a  new  editor  of  liberal  education  and 
well-known  ability,  and  an  able  staff  of  political  and  literary  writers,  it  now 
possesses  all  the  essentials  of  a  first-class  evening  paper.  Its  line  in  politics  is 
described  as  "  Constitutionalism,"  which,  in  these  days,  when  parties  are  mixed 
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and  landmarks  are  indistinct,  we  take  to  mean  the  principle  of  opposing  the 
inroads  of  democracy  and  maintaining  our  institutions  in  their  integrity. 

Several  additions  have  heen  made  to  the  numher  of  comic  weekly  periodicals. 
Of  these  "The  Tomahawk  "  appears  to  he  the  most  successful,  heing  illustrated 
with  much  artistic  care,  though  without  the  irresistible  humour  sometimes  dis- 
played by  the  older  periodicals. 

The  death  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  on  the  '23rd  of  May,  deprived  our  country 
of  a  historian  whose  services,  in  the  present  days  of  historical  essay  writing,  are 
justly  appreciated  only  by  a  few.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  write  on  one  side,  that 
which  is  vaguely  called  the  liberal  side,  but  which,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
counts  among  its  fundamental  rules  the  systematic  depreciation  of  England's 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  European  liberty.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  took  the  opposite 
view,  and  his  "  History  of  Europe  "  contains  a  laborious  record  of  the  unequal 
struggle,  long  doubtful,  but  at  last  successful,  of  a  small  constitutional  kingdom 
against  the  gigantic  forces  of  an  unscrupulous  autocrat.  In  the  cause  of  justice 
and  truth  against  aggression  and  ti'eachery  Sir  Archibald  was  a  fearless  advo- 
cate ;  and  if  his  style  lacked  the  popular  graces  of  some  contemporary  writers, 
his  honourable  motive  must  earn  for  him  a  more  sincere  and  lasting  respect. 

Another  familiar  name,  that  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Taylor  Austin,  marks  tibe  year's 
obituary.  Mrs.  Austin  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  translator ;  but  a 
contemporary  reminds  us  that  she  has  also  worked,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 
of  literature,  and  sent  numerous  contributions  to  the  "  Athenseum "  and  other 
literary  journals.  Perhaps  her  translation  of  Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes  " 
may  be  considered  her  most  famous  work.  She  died  on  the  8th  of  August, 
having  survived  her  husband,  a  barrister  distinguished  «for  his  labours  in  the 
field  of  jurisprudence,  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  John  Rutter  Chorley,  well  known  in  literary  circles,  perhaps  still  more  in 
musical  circles,  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Athenaeum,"  died  on  the  30th  of  June. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  the  musical  profession,  the  praise  of  the 
"  Athenaeum"  has  long  been  looked  for  as  the  most  solid  test  of  merit.  Although 
few  musicians  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Chorley  (but  when  did  any  two  men 
agree  entirely  on  musical  matters  ?),  yet  they  all  desired  his  favourable  judgment, 
and  knew  that  he  wielded  a  powerful  influence.  The  "  Athenaeum,"  whose  con- 
ductors should  know  more  than  any  body  else  about  him,  assures  us  that  in 
Spanish  literary  history  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  that  his  studies  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian  belles  lettres  went  beyond  the  average  efibrts  even  of 
scholars.  Mr.  Chorley  is  a  type  of  the  particular  class  created  by  (and,  in 
another  sense,  creating)  the  periodical  literature  of  modem  times ;  men  who 
labour  constantly  and  earnestly,  without  the  excitement  or  the  temptation  of 
popularity,  and  whose  utterings  are  not,  perhaps,  the  less  decided  or  4ihe  less 
influential  because  the  speakers  are  unseen. 
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The  second  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits  took  place  this  year  at  Kensington. 
It  may  bo  remembered  that  the  first  National  Portrait  Exhibition,  in  the  year 
1866,  included  portraits  of  historical  and  genealogical  interest,  from  the  earliest 
possible  period  down  to  the  year  1700.  To  persons  of  antiquarian  research,  such 
a  collection  was  most  interesting ;  and  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  scheme 
was  of  much  value,  since  it  not  only  assembled  the  works  of  Memlinc,  Holbein, 
and  numerous  painters  of  eminence,  but  it  also  afforded  to  genuine  connoisseurs 
an  opportunity  of  detecting,  by  comparison,  the  false  pretensions  of  many 
paintings  by  unknown  hands  which  had  long  been  described  as  the  works  of 
eminent  masters.  A  fair  idea  of  the  second  Exhibition  may  be  gathered  from 
the  observations  with  which  the  "Athencenm"  pre&ces  its  series  of  careful 
notices : — 

"  The  second  annual  collection  of  National  Portraits  consists  of  866  works, 
which  include  about  180  pictures  by  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  The  western 
galleries  at  South  Kensington,  which  were  found  before  to  be  so  inconveniently 
placed,  are  not  used  again  ;  but  several  rooms  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  and 
a  gallery  on  the  north  have  been  appropriated  in  their  stead.  The  period  illus- 
trated by  this  gathering  is  that  which  extends  between  the  termination  of  the 
former  collection  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Although  far 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  period  which  the  last  display  embraced,  with  its 
Memlinc,  Holbein,  and  those  many  anonymous  masters  whose  fame  he  eclipsed, 
—Mark  Grerard,  Houthorst,  Jansen,  Lely,  More,  Mytens,  Vandyck,  Van  Somer, 
and  Walker,  the  present  mass  is  very  instructive  in  its  earlier  poi-tions,  and  rich 
in  the  productions  of  Kneller,  Richardson,  Kiley,  and  Laguerre.  In  the  middle 
period  we  notice  Hogarth's  Duchess  of  Bolton  (240) ;  Allan  Ramsay's  *  The 
beautiful  Molly  Lepel  *  (Lady  Hervey,  268) ;  Reynolds's  Lord  Cathcart,  with  the 
patch  over  the  wound  he  got  at  Fontenoy,  and  was  so  proud  of  (295) ;  Marquis 
of  Granby  (323),  the  bust-portrait,  original  of  countless  sign-boards  ;  Goldsmith, 
seated,  writing  (374),  by  Hogarth ;  ladies,  gentlemen,  rascals,  and  demireps,  by 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  too  numerous  to  mention ;  and  a  large  number  of 
pictures  by  Wright  of  Derby,  Northcote,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Opie,  Beechy, 
A.  Kaufiman,  Raebum,  and  Lawrence.  Among  Reynolds's  female  portraits  may 
be  additionally  named  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  well  known  by  Y.  Green's 
print  (865),  Countess  of  Ilchester  (847),  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  Daughter 
(773),  Lord  H.  and  Lady  C.  Spencer  (713),  Countess  of  Powis  (697),  Lady  Dash- 
wood  and  Son  (696),  Mrs.  Sheridan  (665),  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  (461).  We 
remain  of  opinion  that  the  coUection  is  excessive  in  numbers,  and  that,  at  most, 
500  pictures  should  have  been  the  limit." 

The  same  publication  concludes  its  final  notice  with  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to 
those  who  have  assisted  in  forming  the  temporary  collection  : — 

*'  We  must  conclude  here,  with  hearty  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  whose  taste 
and  energy  have  brought  before  the  public  this  magnificent  collection  of  portraits 
— a  gathering  which  is  only  inferior  to  that  which  made  last  year  memorable  in 
the  history  of  English  Art-criticism.    These  thanks,  besides  what  is  due  to  the 
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committee  of  management,  must  be  given  to  Messrs.  S.  Redgrave,  Soden  Smith, 
and  R.  Sketchley,  the  immediately  executive  officers  of  the  work." 

The  British  Institution  (modem  paintings)  seems  to  have  been  of  moderate 
merit  merely.  Still,  from  a  very  large  number  of  paintings  having  no  extra- 
ordinary characteristics,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  many  that  were  worth 
purchasing.  To  be.  worthy  of  special  mention  in  an  Annual  Summary  of  Art 
would  be  a  different  thing  altogether. 

The  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Old  Masters,  at  the  British  Institution,  com- 
menced earlier  than  usual,  but  was  not  of  unusual  merit.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, however,  an  Exhibition  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
important.  By  comparison  we  may  consider  this  year's  or  next  year's  Exhibition 
a  failure  :  but  the  weakest  exhibitions  of  the  kind  contain  gems  gathered  fix>m 
various  sources  ;  and  a  contemporary  rightly  characterizes  the  "Ancient "  as  the 
more  valuable  of  the  annual  Exhibitions  of  this  Institution.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  pictures  on  this  occasion  were,  a  Diptych  by  Memlinc,  the  **  Gate  of 
Calais,"  and  a  sketch  for  part  of  "  The  Harlot's  Progress,"  by  Hogarth,  and 
several  paintings  by  Yandj-ke,  Gtunsborough,  and  Reynolds.  Besides  these, 
however,  many  other  painters  of  note  were  represented,  the  list  including 
Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Poussin,  the  two  Boths,  Guerdno,  Greuze, 
G.  Morland,  &c. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  is  not  well  spoken  ofl  After 
describing  one  of  the  pictures  as  "  expressing  an  idea  of  character  and  sense  of 
the  requirements  of  Art,  which  are  marred  by  the  flimsiness  of  its  execution,"  a 
contemporary  goes  on  to  remark : — 

**  The  same  might  be  written  of  nearly  all  the  pictures  in  this  place  that  are 
not  utterly  insufficient,  and  show  ability  in  their  authors ;  incompetence,  igno- 
rance, impatience  of  study,  pretence,  shallowness,  and,  more  than  all,  dulness 
that  does  not  even  see  its  own  shortcomings,  characterize  the  gallery." 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  was  opened  in  April,  with  an  address  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  the  president.  Such  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Hope  could  scarcely  fail 
to  make  any  subject  entertaining.  Many  of  the  rejected  designs  for  the  new 
National  Gallery  were  exhibited  in  Conduit-street. 

The  Exhibitions  at  the  French  Gallery  contained  examples  of  many  of  the 
artists  who  have  earned  public  favour  on  preceding  occasions.  Among  these 
were  Gcr6me,  P.  E.  Frcre,  Leys,  H.  Stevens,  Meissonier,  and  Rosa  Bonheur. 
"Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur's  *  Fontainebleau '  is  a  really  deliciously  painted 
gathering  of  startled  fawns,  with  a  lady's  '  machine-made '  background  of  grey 
sky  and  misty  accessories."  Several  of  Baron  Leys's  school  promise  to  emulate 
their  master's  fame;  among  others,  M.  Alma-Tadema  and  R.  J.  D.  Yriendt. 
The  following  passage  from  a  contemporary  g^ves  a  compendious  opinion  of  the 
general  merits  of  this  Exhibition,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pictures : — 

"  With  fewer  important  new  pictures  than  usual,  and  none  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  great  enough  to  give  special  character  to  the  collection,  the  Exhibition 
presents  many  works  of  interest.  Among  those  that  lack  only  novelty  to  attract 
the  student  is  a  repetition  or  duplicate  (it  is  hard  to  give  the  right  name)  of 
M.  Gdrome's  *  Louis  XIV.  and  M^oli^re  *  (No  82),  a  work  well  enough  known  by 
the  engraving,  and  representing  the  practical  rebuke  of  the  king  to  those  of  his 
courtiers  who  had  treated  the  dramatist  with  contempt.  The  great  monaroh 
was  then  in  the  best  period  of  his  life,  before  flattery  and  self-indulgence  had 
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spoilt  him.  The  dramatist  was  but  three  years  older,  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
genius.  Louis  bade  Moli^re  dine  with  him,  took  his  turn  to  help  the  viands, 
and  afforded  an  edifying  spectacle  to  those  of  his  court  who  looked  on,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  before  us.  One  of  the  best  points  of  the  design  is  the  expression 
of  uncomfortableness  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  as  rendered  by  his  seat  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  and  his  stiffly-set  backbone.  There  is  much  variety  of  incident  in 
this  work ;  which,  however,  in  some  of  the  figures,  recalls  the  conventionalities  of 
the  stage  rather  than  the  freedom  and  wealthy  invention  of  a  great  designer  such 
as  M.  G^r6me  often  proves  to  be." 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  a  cheerful  account  of  improved  prospects, 
especialfy  when  the  account  relates  to  a  large  class  who  have  struggled  against 
obvious  disadvantages.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  insert,  with  agreeable 
feelings,  the  following  passage : — 

"This  eleventh  Exhibition  by  the  Society  of  Female  Artists  opens  in  the 
Conduit-street  Gallery,  and  with  improved  claims  on  public  attention.  There 
are  unmistakable  evidences  of  increased  earnestness  and  longer  practice  in 
studies  on  the  part  of  the  contributors,  proofs  of  '  work '  performed  by  many 
among  them  which  go  far  to  redeem  the  whole  firom  the  former  besetting  triviality 
of  conception,  inadequacy  of  thought,  foolish  ambition,  and  incompetence.  We 
have  noted  an  improvement  in  these  respects  within  the  last  two  years,  and  are 
glad  to  say,  that,  although  the  mass  before  us  now  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory, 
it  is  leavened  in  the  manner  to  be  desired,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
before." 

This  general  account  is  encouraging,  more  especially  as,  at  times,  this  meri- 
torious Society  has  appeared  to  be  deficient  in  ability,  and  has  given  grave  cause 
of  anxiety  to  its  best  friends.  We  cannot  allude  to  particular  paintings  in  this 
Exhibition  without  entering  more  into  detail  than  our  space  will  admit.  Where 
there  are  salient  and  striking  points,  the  critic's  work  is  easy;  but  prevalent  grace 
and  general  improvement  are  described  more  readily  in  general  words  than  in  such 
a  brief  analysis  as,  at  the  utmost,  our  space  would  allow. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  produced  an  Exhibition  of  average 
merit,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics ;  of  merit  somewhat  above  the  average,  in 
that  of  others.  The  "  London  Review,"  in  passing  this  Exhibition  under  review, 
is  led  to  make  some  natural  reflections  as  to  the  uncertain  state  of  contemporaiy 
English  art: — 

"  In  what  direction  is  modem  English  art  now  drifting  P  Shall  we  ever  have 
a  school  of  painters  whose  aim  will  be  recognized  hereafter  by  characteristics  as 
strongly  marked  as  those  which  distinguish  the  work  of  men  whom  we  now  call 
"old  masters"?  Will  posterity  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  naturalist 
and  ideal  painters  of  our  own  day — between  the  general  and  specific  styles  of  the 
nineteenth  century — ^between  eclecticism  and  the  portraiture  of  every-day  life  P 
Those  ancient  landmarks,  by  which  our  present  art  historians  are  enabled  to 
classify  the  productions  of  a  bygone  age,  are  fast  disappearing.  The  various 
groups  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  this  or  that  choice  of  subjects 
and  method  of  execution,  are  lost  or  merged  in  the  modem  studio.  Even 
national  peculiarities  are  yielding  to  the  influence  of  travel  and  cosmopolitan 
study.  The  future  Waagen  or  Cavalcaselle,  who  may  endeavour  to  analyze  and 
reduce  to  a  system  the  conflicting  impulses  to  which,  in  England  at  least,  pic- 
torial art  has  been  subject  during  the  present  century,  will  engage  in  a  hopeless 
task." 
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These  questions  as  to  the  present,  as  we  have  said,  are  natural;  but  the 
answer  of  future  years,  though  uncertain,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  far  from 
unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  art  of  painting,  England 
has  never  had  those  groups  of  groat  artists  following  a  leading  mind,  which,  in 
speaking  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  "  schools." 
English  schools  have  yet  to  be  formed ;  and,  though  the  liberality  of  patrons  is 
not  wanting,  a  more  cultivated  taste  on  the  part  of  connoisseurs  and  the  general 
public  is  the  thing  most  to  be  desired.  To  this  the  efforts  of  living  artists  should 
be  directed ;  and  the  foundation  cannot  be  better  laid  than  by  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  that  is  great  in  art  by  those  who  have  already  mastered  the  details 
of  their  pursuit.  Among  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  Exhibition  which 
called  forth  our  contemporary's  reflections,  are,  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Burton,  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp,  Mr.  F.  F.  Shields,  Mr.  E.  K  John- 
son, and  Mr.  F.  Walker. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  (formerly  the  "New"  Water 
Colour  Society)  continues  to  flourish,  and  its  last  exhibition  was  fairly  snooessfuL 
"  This  body,"  says  a  contemporary,  **  has  strengthened  its  position  by  choosing 
several  well-known  foreign  painters  as  honorary  members,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
still  more  wisely  by  electing  some  accomplished  young  Englishmen.  The  former 
class  comprises  Madame  H.  Browne  and  Mademoiselle  Bosa  Bonheur,  Messrs. 
L.  Grallait  and  M.  Madou ;  the  latter  consist  of  Messrs.  R.  Beayis,  E.  Hargitt, 
J.  D.  Linton,  J.  Sherrin,  and  L.  J.  Wood."  Among  the  contributors  to  the 
Exhibition  were  Mr.  E.  G.  Warren,  Mr.  C.  Cattermole,  Mr.  G.  Shalders.  Mr.  W. 
Lucas,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine.    Of  the  last-mentioned  artist,  a  contemporary 

says : — 

*'  One  of  the  really  admirable  artists  of  whom  this  Society  can  boast  is  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hine.  One  of  his  best  pictures  is  "  On  the  Downs  at  Eastbourne  "  (40), 
a  noble  representation  of  those  lordly  chalk  ranges  which,  sweeping-in  gradous 
curves  of  water- worn  surfaces,  gratify  the  eye  as  much  by  their  lovely  contours 
as  by  the  breadth  and  wealth  of  colour  in  one  tint  which  they  display.  This  is 
a  work  that  is  noble  in  something  like  monumental  simplicity,  beautifully 
modelled,  and  treated  every  where  with  a  consummate  sense  of  art.  "  Cliffs  at 
Holywell,  Sussex  "  (59),  shows  broken  walls  of  chalk,  half  in  shadow,  half  in 
sunlight,  with  a  long  stretch  of  wet  and  reflecting  sand  at  their  feet ;  a  beautiful 
little  picture.  "  Amberley  Castle,  Sussex,  from  the  Marshes "  (141),  is  a  fine 
study  in  low  tones  and  colour." 

The  last  Exhibition  of  this  class  that  we  can  afford  space  to  mention  is  the 
"  General  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings."  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
promoters  of  this  comparatively  new  scheme  to  have  earned  so  favourable,  though 
not  undiscriminating,  a  verdict  as  the  following : — 

'*  This  is  the  brightest  and  richest  water-colour  exhibition  we  have  seen.  The 
impression  it  makes  upon  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  one  of  pleasure.  The  student 
feels  that,  with  many  general  defects,  the  mass  of  paintings  is  marked  by  a 
peculiar  artistic  character,  which  is  due  to  the  unusual  freedom  from  conven- 
tionality, and,  above  all,  to  something  which  is  youthful  and  original  in  the 
prominent  works.  The  general  defects  are  careless  drawing,  affected  expression, 
and  disregard  of  composition." 

The  "  Athenaeum,"  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  accords  the  highest 
meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Brown's  painting,  "  Cordelia's  Portion,"  one  of  a 
series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  "  King  Lear."    There  were  also  noteworthy  worki 
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by  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  Mr.  S.  Solomon,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore,  and 
other  artists,  "  quos  nunc  perscribere  Ionium  est" 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  remarkable  on  this  occasion  for  the 
unusually  large  number  of  Academicians  who  were  represented,  and  for  the 
general  interest  and  importance  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

"  The  Ninety-ninth  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  consists  of  988  pictures 
and  etchings,  with  207  pieces  of  sculpture.  It  is  beyond  the  average  in  attrac- 
tiveness and  value.  Most  of  the  Academicians  are  well  represented ;  even  Mr. 
Maclise,  so  often  absent  of  late  years,  sends  two  examples.  A  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  the  three  specimens  of  Mr.  Phillip's  work.  Among  other  noticeable 
works,  of  which  detailed  criticism  must  be  postponed,  are  some  admirable  por- 
traits by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  Mr.  J.  Prescott  Knight,  and  Mr.  Watts ;  "A  Skirmish 
off  Heligoland,*  by  Mr.  G.  Stanfield ;  *  Home  after  Victory,*  by  Mr.  Calderon ; 
*  Jephtha,*  by  Mr.  Millais ;  *  Willow,  Willow,*  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie :  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  by  Mr.  Poynter ;  and  glorious  landscapes  by  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Linnell.*' 

Among  the  pictures  which  attracted  most  attention  must  be  numbered  that  of 
Mr.  Frith,  "  King  Charles  the  Second's  Last  Sunday :" — 

"  The  scene  is  that  memorable  one  described  by  Evelyn,  by  way  of  moral,  at 
the  close  of  his  account  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  pious  diarist  breaks 
out :  *  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming  and 
all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday 
evening)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of;  the  king  sitting  and  toying 
with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.,  a  French  boy 
singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  great 
courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank 
of  at  least  2000/.  in  gold  before  them ;  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishment.  Six  days  after  was  all  in  the 
dust !  *  This  is  the  picture  and  the  moral  put  before  the  spectator's  eyes  by 
Mr.  Frith.  The  canvas  is  full  of  figures ;  the  king,  the  three  mistresses,  a  crowd 
of  ladies  and  their  gallants,  a  brood  of  spaniels,  the  little  singing  page,  the  grave 
and  courtly  Evelyn, — all  the  glittering  tag-rag  of  that  abominable  court.  Many 
persons  will  doubtless  think  that  such  a  subject  might  have  been  very  well  left 
alone,  and  we  are  inclined  to  that  opinion  ourselves ;  but,  considering  what  the 
story  is,  we  are  surprised  to  see  with  what  subtle  art  and  craft  Mr.  Frith  has 
contrived  to  hide  its  grossness.  The  women  are  very  lovely,  after  their  sensuous 
kind ;  but  the  fine  note  of  the  pictui*e  is  the  use  made  of  Evelyn,  who  stands 
before  the  spectator,  visible,  courtly  and  austere,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  riot,  like 
one  of  those  prophets  of  old  who  rebuked  wicked  kings.  This  work  will  add  to 
Mr.  Frith's  great  reputation." 

Mr.  Faed's  picture,  "  The  Poor,  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,**  is  also  worthy  of 
special  notice : — 

"  A  work  which,  except  his  *  Prom  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,'  of  a  few  years 
since,  is  the  best  exponent  of  the  artist's  powers  the  world  has  yet  seen.  In 
some  qualities  of  execution  the  present  picture  surpasses  that  which  we  have 
named ;  in  no  respect  is  it  inferior  to  its  forerunner,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  said 
that  its  subject  offers  fewer  dramatic  and  impressive  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  certainly  preferable  to  that,  on  account  of  its  genial  and  exemplary 
theme.  Of  course  a  representation  of  almsgiving  is  pleasanter  to  see  than  a 
picture  of  parting  in  death.  Almsgiving  being  the  motive  of  this  work,  we  have 
the  exterior  of  a  sea-side  fisherman's  cottage ;  the  bronzed  old  man,  its  owner, 
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seated  at  his  work  of  mending  a  net, — a  length  of  which  goes  across  his  knee,— 
is  about  to  bestow  aid  on  a  blind  beggar,  who  stands  behind,  and  is  presented 
to  the  charitable  by  a  little  girl,  his  *  leader,*  who,  holding  the  edge  of  her  dress 
at  her  lips,  stands  bashfully  expectant.  A  sturdy  urchin,  of  the  true  salt  breed, 
is  by  the  old  man ;  just  within  the  house  the  mother  of  the  femily,  a  strapping, 
handsome  woman  of  her  kind,  is,  with  a  careful  gesture,  stooping  to  a  child. 
The  garden  is  one  of  those  slovenly  wildernesses  which  seem  constant  in  Scotland, 
and  rife  wherever  fishermen  dwell.  Tliis  enclosure,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
belies  the  thriily  inside  of  the  house ;  this  is  of  the  woman's  keeping,  that  of  the 
man's.  Hence,  wreckage  of  all  sorts  abounds, — withered  and  broken  vegetables, 
the  spoil  of  poultry,  stones,  knobs  of  earth,  and  unheeded  beds.  The  effect  of 
this  painting  is  that  of  rainy  sunlight,  in  which  Mr.  Faed  so  much  delights,  and 
which  is  admirably  rendered  here,  chequering  the  curving  lines  of  the  shore  as  it 
recedes  into  the  picture,  and  shining  brightly  on  the  figures  in  the  foreground. 
The  capital  part  of  the  work  is  the  expression  of  the  old  man,  in  his  careful 
manner,  and  rough  but  rich  kindliness  that  goes  beyond  his  means  to  give. 
Face,  figure,  and  action  here  are  equally  admirable.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  colour  in  this  vigorous  picture,  to  which  the  large  mass  of  black  in  the 
woman's  dress  conduces  not  a  little,  as  black  always  does  when  learnedly  em- 
ployed, and  richly  varied  in  tints.  The  action  of  the  waiting  child  is  full  of 
meaning ;  the  face  of  the  beggar  is  a  study  in  its  kind.  Apart  from  the  charac- 
teristically powerful  execution  of  the  artist,  we  may  say,  that  if  the  design  has  a 
fault,  it  is  that  of  not  distinctly  showing  the  interest  of  the  woman  in  what  is 
going  on." 

Another  well-known  painter  of  large  works,  Mr.  Ward,  has  again  come  before 
the  world  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers. 

"  Mr.  Ward  will  much  more  than  support  his  reputation  by  the  capital  repre- 
sentation he  gives  us  of  *  Juliet  in  Friar  Lawrence's  Cell  *  (*  Bomeo  and  Juliet  *) 
(80).  As  wo  have  already  described  this  picture,  it  will  not  now  be  needful  to 
do  so  again  at  length.  Suffice  it  that,  after  Juliet  drew  her  dagger,  or  *  knife,' 
as  the  text  has  it,  Mr.  Ward  imagines  that  she  sat  on  the  resting-place  of  the 
ghostly  father,  and  eagerly  listened  to  the  advice  he  gave  her  of  a  way  for  a 
double  release  from  the  plagues  and  terrors  that  darkened  her  fate.  Here  she 
hangs  on  his  words,  leans  upon  her  armed  hand  with  the  point  of  the  weapon 
uppermost,  and  turns  her  face  towards  the  priest.  He  stands  sideways  towards 
us,  and  holds  the  phial  of  mystic  virtue,  while  he  says,— 

*  Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  to  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off;' 
and  with  it  shuffle  off  the  impending  misery.  This  monk  wears  the  large  brown 
hood  and  robe  of  his  order.  With  this  costume  Mr.  Ward  has  done  well,  by 
concentrating  upon  it  much  of  the  richness  in  tone  his  picture  possesses,  and 
relying  upon  it  for  that  effect  of  colour  which  so  great  a  mass  of  brown  was 
sure  to  produce  when  introduced  on  a  grey  ground,  such  as  the  wall  of  the  cell 
furnishes  behind  the  figure  of  the  friar.  With  his  customary  skill,  Mr.  Ward 
has  treated  the  draperies  of  Juliet ;  having  chosen  a  richly-flowered  brocade  for 
the  material  of  the  skirt,  he  has  cast  it  about  her  body  with  rare  dexterity,  and 
will  please  most  painters  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  its  texture,  sheeny 
surface,  and  dashes  of  broken  colour  are  given.  The  face  of  Juliet,  as  Mr.  Ward 
renders  it,  will  receive  the  admiration  of  many;  its  pallor  is  given  with -great 
success,  as  the  subject  required.  The  action  of  the  heroine  is  the  happiest  poitioa 
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of  a  picture  which  will  certainly  not  have  fewer  admirers  than  Mr.  Ward  gene- 
rallj  attracts." 

Though  it  is  pleasing  to  be  called  upon  to  notice  a  few  great  works  of  enduring 
reputation  (and  it  is  a  pleasure  that  the  annual  exhibition  cannot  always  afford 
us),  yet  our  general  space  is  thereby  curtailed.  But  the  very  fact,  before  alluded 
to,  that  so  many  eminent  men  have  contributed,  would  in  itself  show  the 
impossibility,  in  one  short  summary,  of  entering  much  into  detail.  Perhaps  we 
could  say  nothing  much  more  encouraging  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  Art, 
than  that  the  rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  were  so  well  filled  with  good  paintings, 
and  the  objects  of  special  notice  were  so  exceptionally  prominent,  that  we  are 
unable  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  selection  from  the  general  mass. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  sculpture  of  the  Royal  Academy  receives  much  praise 
from  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  criticism.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
several  votaries  of  a  somewhat  thankless  art  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  sincere 
commendation.  Mr.  Woolner's  bust  of  Dr.  Newman  is  placed  &i  above  any 
other  exhibited  work,  both  by  the  "Athenaeum"  and  the  "Chronicle."  From 
the  latter,  we  shall  extract  a  short  summary  of  the  works  of  this  class  which  its 
contributor  on  this  subject  deems  most  worthy  of  notice  :— 

"  The  completest  and  most  distinguished  work  here  is  a  bust,  that  of  '  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,*  by  Mr.  Woolner.  For  the  sculpture  which  is 
content,  in  default  of  beauty,  to  concern  itself  with  character,  a  more  fortunate 
opportunity  could  scarcely  have  been  found  than  the  having  to  deal  with  Father 
Newman.  In  his  head  the  sculptor  has  to  treat  great  depth  of  character,  united 
to  great  subtlety  and  spirituality — introspection  along  with  an  outer  relation  of 
the  most  expansive  and  most  finely-based  sympathy.  Mr.  Woolner  was  the  man 
to  treat  this  head  ;  bringing  to  the  undertaking  highly  tentative,  disciplined,  un- 
compromising, and  unrelaxing  powers  of  work.  We  regard  the  bust  as  a  triumph, 
certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  other  very  excellent  productions  of  the  same 
order  by  Mr.  Woolner.  This  artist  sends  also  his  recent  alto-relief  medallion  of 
Tennyson,  known  by  the  engraving ;  and  *  Heavenly  Welcome,'  a  model  for  a 
monument  to  be  placed  in  Wrexham  Church.  The  latter  represents  a  mother 
who  rejoins  in  heaven  her  infant  son ;  an  angel  holds  him  to  give  her  the  first 
rapturous  welcome  to  the  everlasting  mansion.  This  work  stands  apart,  km^fo 
intervallo,  from  the  typical  sepulchral  monuments  of  our  time ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  effectiveness  and  a  spirit  of  buoyant  aspiring  life,  tending  almost  to  the  florid 
rather  than  to  the  barrenly  castigated.  Of  course,  in  any  such  work  the  neces- 
sities of  portraiture  have  to  be  observed.  We  suppose  they  have  dictated  the 
general  quality  of  form  and  character  in  the  figure  of  the  mother,  which  might, 
perhaps,  were  we  at  liberty  to  judge  of  it  only  ideally,  be  deemed  too  slight  and 
sisterly-looking.  Another  fine  'Memorial  Effigy  of  a  Lady,  to  be  placed  in 
Warriston  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,'  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Leifchild.  This  is  a 
figure  lying  in  death,  and  treated  with  corresponding  reserve  and  purity :  the 
known  type  of  such  effigies  is  adhered  to,  but  with  the  feeling  and  capacity  of  an 
artist,  lifting  the  whole  thing  above  an  ordinary  level.  The  slight  turn  given  to 
the  head  is,  to  some  extent,  a  departure  from  the  funereal  severity,  and  we  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  an  advantage :  some  additional  delicacy  of  finish  might  also  benefit 
the  features.  The  name  of  Mr.  G.  M'Culloch  is  new  to  us.  He  sends,  besides  a 
small  picture  of  cognate  aim,  an  interesting  bas-relief,  illustrating  Shelley's  •'Ode 
to  the  Skylark.'  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  intention  of  the  design ; 
but  understand  it  to  symbolize  the  spirit  of  joy  or  ecstasy  up  to  which  the 
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skylark  is  imagined  to  be  Boaring,  It  has,  at  any  rate,  no  inoonsiderable  share 
of  beauty  and  dignity ;  and  (such  is  the  low  estate  of  our  current  scnlptore)  it 
almost  startles  one,  as  being  a  work  of  ideal  purpose,  not  utterly  threadbare  or 
ludicrously  inadequate.  We  shall  look  out  for  Mr.  M'CuUoch  ezpectingly 
another  year.  Mr.  Bohm's  '  Wilhelm  and  Lenore,  design  for  a  bronze  group,' 
was  sure  to  be  eminent  for  picturesque  spirit  and  skill ;  and  it  is  so,  though  we 
think  it  open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  anti-sculpturally  *  cut  up.'  With  this 
work  we  quit  the  Academy,  only  further  naming  the  same  Mr.  Bohm,  and 
and  Messrs.  Weekes,  Junck,  Munro,  Fuller,  J.  Adams,  Ingram,  Bumard,  and 
J.  L.  Tapper,  as  among  the  contributors  of  busts  or  medallions  attractiYe  or 
interesting, — now  on  one  ground,  now  on  another." 

Of  the  "  Winter  Exhibition  "  the  "  Athenseum  "  says :  "  This  is  a  much  more 
interesting  gathering  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  most  interesting,  if 
not  the  most  valuable  picture  it  contains  is  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Benham  Hay.  Mrs. 
Hay's  picture  is  called  *  A  Florentine  Procession ;'  and  represents  the  *  burning 
of  certain  artistic  vanities,  in  consequence  of  Savonarola's  objurgations,  in  1497.* " 
Other  good  paintings,  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  there.  Among  the  most 
meritorious  were — "  As  Hungry  as  a  Hunter,"  by  Mr.  P.  Soyer ;  "  Tonthful 
Vanity,"  by  Mr.  J.  Maris ;  and  "  Choosing  a  Weapon,"  by  Mr.  Orchardson. 
Mr.  Poynter's  "  Adoration  of  Ra,"  and  Mr.  Solomon's  "  Rosa  Mystica,"  were  also 
much  admired;  and,  among  the  landscapes,  Mr.  C.  E.  HoUoway's  ''On  the 
Thames "  (a  view  near  Chelsea  Hospital),  Mr.  Eaton's  "  Winter,"  and  many 
other  contributions,  were  esteemed  to  have  more  than  average  merit. 

In  the  month  of  June  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  drawings,  studies,  and 
sketches,  forming  the  remains  of  the  artistic  property  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Phillip,  was  sold  by  auction.  A  considerable  number  of  the  minor  works  obtained 
prices  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  guineas,  and  some  pictures  of  character 
were  sold  for  about  fifby  guineas  each.  The  entire  collection  realized  the  large 
sum  of  14,750/.  When  we  see  the  sums  realized  by  the  sale  of  works  of  deceased 
artists,  sums  often  equivalent  to  a  moderate  fortune,  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
whether  there  is  not  something  spurious  about  the  feeling  which  actuates  dealers 
and  connoisseurs  on  these  occasions.  It  would  surely  have  been  better  for  the 
artist  to  have  gained  10,000/.  for  himself  than  14,000/.  for  his  executors.  Tet 
all  this  mass  of  work,  so  valuable  after  his  death,  remained  on  his  hands  till  it 
was  certain  that  he  could  paint  no  more.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  death  of  an 
artist  must  necessarily  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  works ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling,  the  enhancement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  and  unnaturaL 

Mr.  Cope's  paintings  for  the  Commons'  Corridor  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  now  completed.  Both  of  the  pictures  are  remarkable  in  their  way,  and  are 
pronounced  to  be  very  satisfactory  productions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  t^e 
subjects  are  in  good  taste ;  for  they  serve  to  illustrate  a  period  when  two  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  were  in  antagonism.  One  is  entitled,  **  The  Setting  oat  of 
the  Train  Bands  of  London  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Gloucester ;"  the  other  repre- 
sents  "  Speaker  Lenthall  resisting  his  Sovereign."  We  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  king  was  constitutionally  right  in  going  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  ordering  five  members  to  be  arrested ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that» 
even  if  Charles  I.  was  legally  wrong,  it  is  an  unfortunate  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  decorated  with  pictures  intended  to  illnatrate 
conflicts  which  ought  never  to  be  renewed.  Mr.  Ward  copipleted,  about  t)i9  ipiddla 
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of  the  year,  the  last  hut  one  of  his  series  of  pictures.  It  represents  King 
William  III.  and  Queen  Mary  receiving  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Ban- 
queting-House  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Ward's  last  design,  entitled  "  Monk  declaring 
for  a  Free  Parliament/'  has  since  heen  completed,  and  is  considered  to  he  a  work 
of  great  merit. 

The  Grold  Medals  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  were  awarded  to  Miss  Louisa  Starr 
(historical  painting),  Mr.  Henry  Wills  (sculpture),  Mr.  J.  H.  Shenston  (archi- 
tectural design),  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Groodall  (landscape  painting). 

Mr.  Armitage  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Watts  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  early  in  the  year.  In  June,  Mr.  Thomas  Sydney  Cooper,  Mr.  Philip 
Calderon,  and  Mr.  John  Henry  Rohinson,  were  elected  Royal  Academicians.  In 
December,  Mr.  G.  T.  Watts  was  elected  full  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  "  Supplementary  Estimates  "  in  Parliament,  the  large  sum  of  46,7211, 
was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  celebrated  Blacas  collection.  The  sum  paid  for 
this  collection  (now  added  to  the  British  Museum)  was  48,000/. ;  bat  a  redaction 
was  caused  by  the  sale  of  various  articles  of  which  the  Museum 'already  possessed 
specimens. 

The  sales  of  pictures  during  the  year  were  so  nameroas  that  we  can  only 
mention  some  of  the  most  remarkable.  At  one  of  these,  comprising,  among 
other  pictures,  the  collection  of  J.  Swainson,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  a  painting  by 
Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur,  "  Sheep  in  a  Landscape,"  was  sold  for  683/. ; 
"  Dawn  to  Sunset,"  by  Mr.  T.  Faed,  went  for  1786/. ;  and  a  picture  entitled 
"  View  of  Cromer,"  for  1071/. 

At  the  sale  of  the  engravings  of  the  Rev.  Edward  €k>ddard,  the  rare  works  of 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  sold  for  high  prices.  The  larg^t  sams  realized  were — 
132/.  for  "  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,"  170/.  for  "  Mount  Parnassus,"  130/.  "for 
"  Dance  of  Cupids,"  and  161/.  for  "  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid."  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  "  Turner"  collection  was  dispersed ;  and,  in  contrast  to  the  above 
high  prices,  we  may  mention  that  Raphael  Morghen's  "  Aurora "  fetched  only 
38/.  10*.,  and  Miiller's  "  Sistine  Madonna  "  only  37/. 

At  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  F.  Somes,  Esq.,  several  well-known  works  were 
disposed  of  Among  these  were — "  Brodrick  Castle,"  by  Stanfield,  sold  for  846/. 
"  The  Silken  Gown,"  "  Train  up  a  Child,"  and  "  Lucy's  PUtting,"  by  T.  Paed, 
777/.,  903/.,  and  866/.,  respectively;  "Landing  Sahnon,"  by  Hook,  787/.; 
"  Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife  for  Sale,"  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  1060/. ;  and  "  Art  and 
Liberty,"  by  L.  Gallait,  1260/. 

At  another  great  dispersion  of  valuable  paintings,  in  the  month  of  November, 
some  of  Turner's  most  popular  pictxures  were  sold  for  the  foUowing  astonishing 
prices .— "  Modem  Italy,"  3406/. ;  "  The  Wreck  Buoy,"  1676/. ;  a  "  River  Scene 
with  female  figures  bathing,"  1333/. ;  and  "  Cicero  at  his  Villa  at  Tuscidam," 
1643/. 

The  National  Gallery  has  added  several  important  pictures  by  Old  Masters  to 
its  catalogue.  Among  the  names  are  Domenico  Veneziano,  A.  Vivarini,  Fra 
Camovale,  Giovanni  Oriolo,  Pisano  (otherwise  Vittore  PiBanello),Bono  Ferrarese, 
Hugo  Vander  Goes,  Rembrandt,  Cosino  Tura,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  Haydon. 
We  cannot  understand  what  has  prompted  the  authorities  to  purchase  or  accept 
the  unfortunate  painting  of  the  *'  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  so  long  placed  on  a  stair- 
ease  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street,  we  presume,  because  nobody  wanted  it 
any  where  else.  As  regards  the  foreign  acquisitions,  critics  have  no  fault  to 
find ;  for,  although  some  of  the  names  do  not  stand  in  the  veiy  highest  rank, 
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many  of  them  are  new  to  the  National  Gallery ;  and  the  acquieition  of  these 
paintings  is  a  satisfactory  step  towards  the  completion  of  onr  increasing  collection 
of  specimens  of  the  various  schools. 

The  Arundel  Society  has  published  a  large  collection  of  photogn^hs  from  the 
original  paintings  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition. 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  the  two  great  architectural  competitions  for  the 
new  National  Gallery,  and  for  the  Law  Courts,  are  not  yet  actually  settled.  It 
is  supposed  that  Mr.  G.  Street  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Barry  will,  in  some  form,  be 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Law  Courts,  one  of  these  gentlemen  being 
considered  to  have  sent  in  the  best  design,  architecturally  speaking ;  the  other, 
the  best  as  to  ari'angement.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  the  matter  is 
definitively  settled.  Among  the  architectural  signs  of  the  times  we  may  mention 
the  completion  of  the  new  India  Office  building,  and  that  of  the  g^reat  Railway 
Hotel  in  Cannon-street ;  both  remarkable  works.  The  most  important  archi- 
tectural fact,  however,  that  we  have  to  record,  is  the  actual  conmienoement  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  notable  artistic  book  is  that  by  Mrs.  C.  Heaton,  entitled  '*  The  Great  Woiks 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie,"  illustrated  by  twenty-six  photographs  of  the  great  low- 
comedy  painter's  works.  We  read  that  Mrs.  Heaton's  share  in  the  publication 
"  has  been  performed  with  tact  and  care."  Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  (as 
showing  the  increased  application  of  photographs  to  art  study)  is  the  work 
entitled  "Masterpieces  of  Italian  Art,"  with  memoirs  of  the  painters  (from 
Cimabue  to  Guido),  by  an  anonymous  author.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
remark  how  imperfect  a  summary  this  must  be,  since  all  the  schools  comprised  are 
represented  by  twenty-six  illustrations.  The  '*  Terra-Cotta  Architecture  of 
North  Italy  (Twelfth  and  Fifleenth  Centuries)"  is  a  brilliant  book,  and  will  be 
useful  to  the  rising  generation  of  English  architects,  who  enter  much  more  into 
the  study  of  decoration  by  colours  and  choice  of  materials  than  their  predecessors 
half  a  century  ago. 

Two  distinguished  artists  have  disappeared  from  amofig^  us.  John  Phillip, 
B.A,  died  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  on  the  18th  of 
May.  We  have  also  lost  a  distinguished  sculptor,  Edward  Hodges  Baily,  RA, 
whose  last  work  was  a  bust  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  carved  as  a  present  for  his 
godson,  Harold  Baily  Dixon.  If  we  refrain  from  giving  any  account  of  the 
works  of  these  three  men,  it  is  because  to  give  so  slight  an  account  as  our  space 
will  allow  of  artists  who  have  done  so  much  would  seem  almost  like  an  inten- 
tional injustice.  Their  achievements  will  be  better  recorded  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  have  to  record  the  decease,  in  the  same  year,  of  three  men  so 
highly  gifted. 

A  new  feature  in  Music  is  the  appearance  of  sundry  periodical  publications  of 
which  the  contents  consist  of  new  pieces.  YHiether  this  will  tend  to  improve 
English  music  we  cannot  say.  It  may  afford  opportunities  to  young  composers ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  crush  genius,  by  establishing  editorial 
superintendence  where  all  was  freedom  before.  The  suggestive  but  inelegant 
names  of  "  Hanover  Square  "  and  **  Bond  Street "  have  been  applied  to  two  of 
these  magazines.  Among  books  on  musical  subjects  we  may  mention  Iiadj 
Wallace's  "  Letters  of  Distinguished  Musicians,"  and  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl'a  ^Mosart 
and  Haydn  in  London  ;"  both  of  which  are  interesting  and  instructive  in  a  high 
degree. 

The  debut  of  Miss  Kellogg,  an  operatic  singer  new  to  London,  was  one  of  the 
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most  unalloyed  successes  of  this  kind  that  we  have  witnessed  for  many  years. 
A  respected  contemporary  speaks  warmly  of  her  voice,  method,  and  general 
musical  and  dramatic  accomplishments. 

A  serious  interruption  to  Music  has  occurred  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  This  occurred,  however,  long  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
operatic  season.  The  season  at  Her  Majesty's  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Christine  Nillson,  a  young  Swedish  singer,  in  whose  favour  there 
was  really  a  repetition  of  the  well-remembered  *'  Jenny  Lind  mania  "  on  a  small 
scale.  This  was  the  great  event,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  only  really  important 
event  of  the  regular  operatic  period  at  Her  Majesty's ;  for  Miss  Kellogg  did  not 
appear  till  a  kind  of  second  season  was  inaugurated  later  in  the  year.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Mapleson,  as  usual,  attempted  one  or  two  revivals ;  but  either  from 
want  of  interest  in  the  operas,  or  from  defective  performance,  they  met  with  less 
success  than  might  have  been  hoped.  At  the  *'  Boyal  Italian  Opera "  (Oovent 
Garden),  Verdi's  "Don  Carlos"  and  Gounod's  "Romeo"  were  produced  with 
great  success.  Earlier  in  the  season,  Gounod's  "  Faust "  was  performed,  with 
M.  Petit  and  Signor  Cotogni  in  the  parts  of  Mephistopheles  and  Valentine. 
These  singers,  both  new  to  the  English  public,  seem  likely  to  retain  their  hold ; 
as  also  Mademoiselle  Leonora  Nau,  a  light  soprano,  and  Signor  Marino,  a 
good  tenor,  who  are  also  strangers  amongst  us.  Mr.  Gye,  the  manager,  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  have  kept  up  the  reputation  of  this  establishment, 
which  has  generally  aimed  rather  at  continuous  excellence  in  all  its  arrange-' 
ments,  than  at  the  meretricious  glare  of  a  swdden  Jurore, 

Madame  Vilda,  whom  we  had  to  mention  as  a  new  "  Norma "  in  our  last 
Itetrospect,  sang  but  little  during  the  season  of  1867,  and  we  fear  that  she  was 
not  so  much  appreciated  as  her  debiU  in  the  preceding  season  had  led  us  to 
hope. 

The  English  Lyric  Drama  is  represented  only  by  the  little  Chamber  Operas 
which  are  brought  out  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Keed  at  the 
G^allery  of  Illustration.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been  some  attempt  to  establish 
English  Opera,  under  the  same  management,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  in  Langham- 
place,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  has  yet  come  of  it. 

At  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  in  June,  was  produced  a  new  overture  to 
"  Marmion,"  by  the  English  composer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Sullivan,  which  was  considered 
fully  calculated  to  sustain  that  promising  young  composer's  reputation.  The 
'*  Woman  of  Samaria,"  by  Professor  Stemdale  Bennett,  and  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bamett  (new  compositions  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival), 
attest  the  diligence  of  our  native  composers  in  the  Cantata  school  of  music, 
which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Opera. 

The  death  of  Sir  George  Smart  (February  23)  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon 
(March  27)  will  be  lamented  by  their  countrymen.  If  not  great  musicians,  they 
were  great  promoters  of  music,  being  men  more  calculated  to  lead  others  than  to 
do  great  things  themselves.  Madame  Fanny  Tacchinardi  Persiani,  once  the 
most  celebrated  of  Opera  singers  in  the  florid  style,  which  has  since  fallen  into 
disuse,  died  early  in  the  year,  after  a  long  retirement,  which' was  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  her  voice.  Pacini,  the  composer  of  more  than  eighty  operas,  died 
later  in  the  year.  His  works  were  once  much  performed ;  but  the  more  powerful 
genius  of  Bossini,  and  the  lighter  strains  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  cast  him 
into  the  shade,  and  his  name  is  now  almost  historical.  About  the  same  time  the 
musical  world  lost  Madame  Nantier-Didi^e,  so  long  esteemed  as  a  careful  and 
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elegant  second  donna  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera.  She  died  at  Madrid,  after  a 
long  illness. 

The  most  important  (perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  least  unimportant 
dramatic  event  is  the  appearance  of  a  lady  who,  with  average  powers  and  the 
inheritance  of  a  great  name,  aspires  to  fill  the  highest  parts.  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons 
first  appeared  as  Rosalind,  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  at  the  Hay  market.  In  the 
almost  total  absence  of  female  talent  of  a  high  class,  she  will  probably  succeed ; 
but  another  season  will  enable  the  public  to  form  a  better  idea  of  her  capabilities. 

Two  new  Metropolitan  Theatres  have  been  opened — ^namely,  the  Holbom 
Amphitheatre,  for  horsemanship,  gymnastics,  &c.,  and  the  New  Queen's  Theatre, 
for  regular  drama.  The  latter,  which  is  in  fact  the  building  formerly  called 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  is  under  the  management  of  one  of  our  most  acoomplished 
actors,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan. 

Miss  Kate  Terry  retired  from  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  smnmer  season ;  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  later  in  the  year. 

With  regard  to  Entertainments,  we  have  nothing  of  any  great  importance  to 
record.  The  Music  Halls  imitate  the  Theatres  as  closely  as  they  dare ;  while  the 
Theatres,  in  self-defence,  descend  very  frequently  to  the  inanity  and  vulgarity  of 
the  Music  Halls.  We  speak  here,  not  of  the  "Operatic  Selections"  given  at  the 
last-mentioned  places  of  entertainment,  which  are  helping  to  educate  the  people, 
but  of  the  so-called  comic  songs  and  grotesque  performances  of  various  kinds 
which  come  between.  At  the  Theatres,  if  a  manager  attempts  any  piece  of  a 
more  aspiring  kind  than  usual,  he  depends  for  its  suooess,  not  on  merits  of 
dialogue  or  action,  but  on  brilliant  scenery,  sudden  surprises,  or  the  presence  of 
some  popular  favourite.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  shall  continue,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  record  of  theatrical  entertainments  can  occupy  bat  a  very 
small  space  in  our  annual  "  Betrospect." 
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The  "  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,"  which  has  so  long  been  expected  and  so 
often  alluded  to,  has  now  been  actually  completed  up  to  a  certain  point.  At  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  the  President,  General  Sabine,  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
first  volume,  extending,  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  authors' 
names,  from  "A"  to  "Clu."  In  the  opening  of  his  address,  the  President 
alluded  to  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in  the  decease  of  three  of  tiieir 
most  distinguished  Fellows,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Wrottesley,  and  Mr.  Fara- 
day,— ^two  of  whom  had  preceded  him  in  the  post  of  President  of  the  Societj. 

The  President  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Society's  proceedings  and  pros^ieots. 
The  first  topic  was  that  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  measures  suggested,  as  mentioned  in  the  President's 
address  of  the  former  year,  had  been  so  far  carried  out,  that  five  obseryatories, — 
namely,  Falmouth,  Kew,  Stonyhurst,  Armagh,  and  Glasgow,  would  commenoe 
operations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  while  Yalentia  and  Aberdeen  would 
probably  be  added  shortly  after. 
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**  All  these  observatories  are  to  be  supplied  with  self-recording  instruments,  all 
constructed  on  the  same  plan,  whereby  the  essential  condition,  '  a  full,  accurate, 
and  continuous  record  of  meteorological  phenomena  at  certain  selected  stations/ 
will  be  satisfied ;  and,  as  is  thought,  the  most  effectual  means  will  be  taken  for 
'  supplying  a  secure  and  adequate  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  variations  of  the 
weather  in  the  British  Islands/  The  observations  to  be  made  will  comprise  the 
temperature,  pressure,  electric  and  hjgrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  direction  and  force  of  wind ;  and  the  records  thereof  will  be  regularly 
forwarded  to  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  where 
they  will  be  reduced  and  combined,  and  applied  to  the  general  study  of  the 
phenomena. 

**  By  desire  of  the  Government,  a  Committee  of  eight  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  who  give  their  services  gratuitously,  superintend  generally  the  work  of 
the  Department.  Assuming  that  the  requisite  supplies  for  continuing  the  work 
will  be  voted  by  Parliament,  they  will  continue  their  services,  and  proceed,  as 
General  Sabine  shows,  to  trace  the  variations  of  the  weather,  as  presented  in  the 
records,  from  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland  to  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  north  to  Falmouth  in  the  south,  and  as  connected  with  tele- 
grams from  different  parts,  and  with  information  received  from  abroad.  By  this 
means  such  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  variations  may  be  acquired  as  will 
enable  meteorologists  gradually,  and  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  to  place  the  prac- 
tice of  forecasting  the  weather  on  a  sound  and  trustworthy  basis.  Meanwhile, 
the  Committee  will  endeavour  to  make  the  daily  information  they  receive  as  to 
the  state  of  weather  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  available  for  the  benefit  of 


mariners." 


The  President  then  proceeded  to  give  some  details  of  the  minute  examination 
by  which  it  has  been  arranged  that  telegraphic  information  of  storms  and  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  is  to  be  transmitted.  Information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
great  telescope  for  Melbourne  (alluded  to  in  our  previous  "  Retrospect ")  was 
next  communicated : — 

"  Astronomers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  on  the  President's  authority,  that  the 
four-feet  reflecting  telescope,  constructed  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  for  the  observatory 
at  Melbourne,  is  so  nearly  completed,  that  it  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
antipodes  early  in  the  coming  year.  A  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Armagh,  descriptive  of  this  magnificent  instrument,  was  read  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society's  Session,  from  which  we  gather  that  its  perform- 
ance is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  that  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  who  has  been  appointed 
Observer,  has  so  thoroughly  mastered  all  its  details,  that  we  may  expect  in  good 
time  a  rich  haiTCst  of  observations  fit)m  the  southern  hemisphere." 

The  President  next  alluded  to  the  expected  eclipse  of  the  sun,  a  total  eclipse  of 
almost  the  longest  possible  duration.  *  For  the  observations  of  this  eclipse,  which 
will  occur  in  the  year  1868,  very  carefiil  preparations  have  been  made. 

"  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  taking  advantage  of  so  rare 
an  opportunity  for  observation  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  an  eclipse,  have  had 
constructed  and  sent  out  to  India  suitable  instruments  for  the  purpose,  including 
spectroscopes,  prisms,  and  actinometers.  The  observations,  under  sanction  of 
Colonel  Walker,  Director  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  will  be 
made  by  officers  employed  on  the  Survey — ^principally  Mr.  Hennessey,  first 
assistant,  and  Lieutenant  Herschel  (son  of  Sir  J.  Herschel),  both  of  whom  are 
well  qualified  for  their  delicate  task.    As  the  place  of  observation  will  be 
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Mossoorie,  in  the  dear  atmoephere  of  tlie  hills,  7000  feet  above  the  eea^  the 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result  may  be  regarded  as  very  hopeful." 

A  new  magnetical  observatory,  to  be  constructed  in  Mauritius,  will  be  provided 
with  the  newest  instruments,  which  have  been  practised  with  at  Kew  by  Dr. 
Meldrum,  the  proposed  Director  of  the  new  Observatory. 

In  concluding  his  address,  the  President  alluded  to  several  of  the  immediate 
scientific  topics  of  the  day,  and  principally  to  Mr.  Abel's  reBearehes  on  gun- 
cotton. 

One  of  the  Eoyal  Medals  was  presented  in  a  manner  differing  a  little,  we 
believe,  from  the  ordinary  practice.  This  Medal  was,  in  fact,  presented  to  two 
gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  jointly,  for  their  researches  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  '*  These  researches,"  we  read  in  the  "  Athensum,"  "  are 
well  known  to  chemists  and  cultivators,  having  been  published  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions '  and  other  scientific  works,  where  they  supply  valuable 
duta  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  agriculture,  fertiliza- 
tion of  soils,  improvement  of  crops,  and  fattening  of  cattle."  The  other  Boyal 
Medal  was  presented  to  Sir  W.  E.  XiOgan,  Director  of  the  C^logical  Survey  of 
Canada,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  value  of  his  scientific 
efforts  in  that  capacity.  The  Copley  Medal  was  awarded  to  Earl  Ernst  von 
Baer,  a  veteran  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  and  a  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Society,  for  his  discoveries  in  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy,  and 
his  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  zoology." 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Boyal  Society  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were — 
Lieut.-General  E.  Sabine,  President;  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Treasurer;  Dr.  W. 
Sharpey  and  G.  G.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Secretaries ;  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and,  among  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  Professor  A.  Cayley, 
T.  A.  Abel,  Esq.,  Captain  D.  Galton,  J.  P.  Grassiot,  Esq.,  W.  Huggins,  Esq.,  Sir 
Bowland  Hill,  and  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley. 

The  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  elected  its  officers 
and  transacted  other  business.  The  Bev.  C.  Pritchardwas  re-elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Huggins  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Hodgson  as  Secretary.  The  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Huggins  jointiy,  for  their  well-known 
services  to  science  in  the  observation  and  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  stars, 
comets,  and  nebulse.  In  his  address,  the  President  alluded  to  these  services ;  and 
he  also  alluded  to  a  subject  widely  different,  but  no  less  important  to  those  who 
study  the  heavens,  namely,  the  vast  strides  made  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  telescopes.    On  this  point  the  President  said  i-^ 

"  It  is  well  known  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  elder  Stmve  com- 
menced his  illustrious  career  at  Dorpat,  the  largest  telescope  available  for  his 
use  was  one  constructed  by  our  countryman,  Dollond,  of  which  the  aperture  was 
less  than  four  inches.  At  the  present  day,  admirably  furnished  instruments, 
exceeding  the  double  of  that  aperture,  are,  as  we  are  iJl  aware,  in  the  hands  of 
many  private  observers  in  comparative  abundance.  Nay,  further  than  this,  an 
English  artist,  and  a  member  of  your  own  Council,  has  nearly  completed  an 
object-glass  of  the  unparalleled  aperture  of  twenty-five  inches." 

The  Boyal  Geographical  Society  held  its  Anniversary  Meeting,  Sir  B.  I. 
Murchison,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  The  President  gave  the  details  of  the 
Society's  financial  position,  which  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory,  the  Society 
having  so  large  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  as  to  be  enabled  to  add 
IQQOl,  to  its  funded  property.    A  sum  of  200/.  had  been  devoted  to  the  Loiobaidt 
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Search  Fund ;  a  further  sum  to  the  search  for  M.  G.  Kohlfe,  last  heard  of  at  Lake 
Tchad.  A  medal  was  awarded  to  Admiral  BoutaJcoff,  a  Russian  officer  who,  hy 
launching  a  steamer  on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  had  fecilitated  the  communication 
between  Russia  and  China.  Another  medal  was  awarded  to  the  same  dis- 
tinguished officer,  and  was  received  on  his  behalf  by  his  friend,  Captain  Crown, 
also  of  the  Russian  Navy.  The  Victoria  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayes 
an  American  traveller,  who  was  considered  to  have  penetrated  farther  than  any 
previous  traveller  towards  the  North  on  the  open  Polar  Sea.  The  Medal  was 
received,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hayes,  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister, 
who  remarked  on  the  general  utility  of  investigation,  even  though  it  may  not 
lead  to  the  expected  result;  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  Columbus,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a  new  way  from  Europe  to  Asia,  did  in  fact  discover  a  vast 
new  continent  lying  between  the  two.  The  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
included,  among  other  names,  those  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  President ;  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  G.  Bach,  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  Lord  Houghton, 
C.  A.  Rackham,  Esq.,  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Lord  Dufferin,  Herman  Merivale, 
Esq.,  <&c. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Dundee.  It 
has  rarely  had  a  meeting  so  distant  from  the  Metropolis ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  the  Association  had  a  very  successful  meeting.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  idea  of  a  trip  to  Scotland,  and  a  visit  to  a  town  surrounded  by 
so  many  historictd  reminiscences,  may  have  tended  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  the 
distance  would  naturally  cause  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  attendants. 

The  Presidents  of  Sections  were : — 

A.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science      .  Prof  Sir.  W.  Thomson. 

B.  Chemical  Science         ....  Prof.  T.  Anderson. 

C.  Geology Archibald  Geikie. 

D.  Biology Prof.  Sharpey. 

Department  of  Zoology  and  Botany  .        George  Busk. 

Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology   The  President  of  the  Section. 

E.  Geography  and  Ethnology  .         .         .         Sir  S.  Baker. 

F.  Economics  and  Statistics     .        .        .        M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 

G.  Mechanical  Science     ....        Profl  W.  J.  Maoquom-Rankine. 

At  the  opening  meeting  on  Wednesday,  September  4th,  the  Report  of  the 
Council  was  first  read.  This  Report  was  chiefly  of  an  introductory  character, 
pointing  out  to  the  Association  the  matters  which  their  attention  would  be 
directed  by  the  Treasurer,  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  Kew  Com- 
mittee, in  their  several  Annual  Reports  which  were  to  be  read  afterwards.  An 
important  announcement,  however,  was  made  by  the  General  Committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  own  duties.  It  appears  that,  at  the  last  meeting  ofthe  General 
Committee  at  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1866,  a  Resolution  was  adopted — 

"  That  the  Kew  Conmiittee  be  authorized  to  discuss  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  any  proposal  be  made  respecting 
the  superintendence,  reduction,  and  publication  of  meteorological  observations,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  questions  relating  to  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade." 

Acting  on  this  Resolution,  the  General  Committee  informed  the  members  of 
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ihe  Association  that  they  had  made  arrangements  by  Tirtoe  of  ihe  power  thns 
granted,  which  arrangements  would  be  described  in  detail  in  the  Report  of  the 
Kew  Committee. 

The  General  Committee  also  announced  that,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
given  to  the  General  Officers  of  the  Association,  the  question  of  having  lectures 
delivered  to  the  operative  classes  in  large  towns  where  the  Society  should  meet 
had  been  considered ;  and  that,  the  officers  having  reported  favourably,  the 
Council  had  requested  Professor  Tyndall  to  deliver  such  a  lecture  in  the  town  of 
Dundee  on  the  following  Thursday. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  (Queen's  Printer),  was 
then  read.  It  showed  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and  in  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  of  314Z.  10«.  &d. 

The  Report  of  the  Kew  Committee  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  balance  in  hand  was  lOZ.  2s.  4d.  The  total  receipts  were 786/.  17t.  lid,, 
out  of  which  sum  (as  in  the  former  year)  600/.  had  been  contributed  by  the 
British  Association  through  their  General  Treasurer.  The  labours  of  the  Kew 
Committee  during  the  year  were  then  detailed,  under  two  heads,  namely,  work 
done  by  the  Kew  Observatory,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Assocnation ; 
and  work  done  at  Kew  as  the  Central  Observatory  of  the  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee. The  work  of  this  Committee  is  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  kind ; 
treading  ever  on  the  verge  of  the  unknown.  It  would  be  useless,  therefore,  here 
to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  it.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention 
that,  by  means  of  the  Photo-heliograph,  "Pictures  of  the  Pagoda  in  Kew 
Gardens  are  regularly  taken,  in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  the  ang^ular  diameter 
of  the  sun  may  be  satisfactorily  determined."  The  abstract  nature  of  its  labours 
is  the  only  reason  for  our  refraining  from  entering  more  fully  into  details 
respecting  the  work  of  this  unobtrusive  and  useful  institution. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  with  regret  that  it  had  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Government  to  accept  its  views  with  regard  to 
scientific  teaching  in  schools,  and  amendment  of  the  law  respecting  the  adjust- 
ment of  compasses  in  iron -built  merchant  ships. 

The  Address  of  the  President,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  was  delivered  in  Kin- 
naird's  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  The  noble  speaker  alluded  in 
a  feeling  manner  to  the  lamented  decease  of  Professor  Faraday  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association ;  and  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  great  importance  of 
culminating  science  in  its  various  branches,  and  of  making  its  study  a  more 
prominent  feature  in  our  educational  establishments.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  among  our  readers,  but  a  portion  of  the 
President's  Address  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  sincere  tone  and 
practical  arguments  which  characterize  it. 

"  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  within  a  very  short  time,  one 
most  distinguished  member  of  it  has  been  gathered  to  his  fiithers — ^I  mean 
Professor  Faraday— one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  his  own  branch  of 
science,  one  who  having  great  intellectual  power,  and  great  personal  will, 
was  determined  to  rise  above  that  position  in  life  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
bom.  Happily  for  him  he  took  a  line,  and  sought  a  Mend  in  one  who  was  well 
able  to  forward  his  views ;  and  I  believe  that  in  his  own  department  of 
science  no  man  was  more  prominent  than  Professor  Faraday  lived  to  become. 
In  him  we  have  to  mourn  one  that  is  lost ;  but  when  we  mourn  one  that  is  lost, 
is  it  not  an  incentive  to  many  others  who  may  have  been  bom  in  the 
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position  as  himself,  or  may,  perhaps,  have  been  bom  in  other  positions,  in  higher 
and  better  positions,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  science,  and 
instructing  themselves  in  every  way  P  Is  it  not  an  incentive  to  every  man  who 
may  feel  himself  possessed  of  the  power  to  push  himself  forward  quietly,  notwith- 
standing, but  at  the  same  time,  not  for  the  personal  pride  of  position,  but  for 
the  more  generous  ambition  of  being  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country  ?  I  may 
be  wrong — many  may  agree  with  me,  or  some  may  disagree  with  me — but  I  hold 
that  the  acquirements  of  science,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  science,  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  closely  connected  with  true  religion.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  has  often 
struck  me,  it  is  this,  that  the  involuntary  admission  and  confession  of  the  igno- 
rance of  man  is  in  no  way  more  strongly  manifested  than  it  is  in  the  great 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge — that  the  inquisitiveness  of  man  indicates  previous 
ignorance  of  that  which  he  inquires  into.  Now,  what  do  men  of  science  do  P 
They  search  the  heavens.  They  cannot  make  the  stars — they  know  not  when, 
nor  where,  nor  how  they  were  made.  But  from  their  experiments  and  theories 
they  deduce  certain  results ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  may  be  right.  I  am 
here  talking  of  faith.  Surely  in  no  instance  is  faith  more  tried  than  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  in  what  science  teaches  us.  Those  of  us  who  are 
uninitiated,  who  have  not  studied  it,  cannot  understand  this  or  that  thing,  which 
a  man  who  has  studied  that  particular  branch  of  science  looks  upon  as  a  thing 
as  common  and  as  natural  as  that  the  child  should  learn  its  alphabet ;  and  we 
trust  in  them — we  believe  in  what  they  state.  But  what  is  it  they  do  ?  They 
do  not  create  these  things.  Their  great  object,  as  I  can  perceive,  is  this — they 
try  to  interpret  the  great  Maker's  works — to  make  them  patent  to  all — to  let  all 
understand  and  reverence  the  Creator,  they  only  attempting  to  be  the  inter- 
preters. Some  men  may  say  I  put  too  low  an  estimate  upon  their  position.  I 
trust  I  do  not — it  is  not  my  intention  to  do  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
put  discoverers  of  that  which  exists  in  a  higher  position  than  the  Author  of  that 
which  is  discovered.  We  heard  to-day,  at  this  preliminary  meeting,  a  report 
made  upon  an  important  matter — namely,  that  of  having  Science  taught  at  our 
public  schools — ^that  it  should  form  a  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  study  in  every 
school.  I  quite  agree  with  it ;  but  I  think  you  must  not  undertake,  at  all  events 
in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  to  push  it  too  far.  If  you  do,  you  will  frighten 
people,  and  the  thing  will  stop.  They  will  say  you^rant  to  make  the  boys  all 
juvenile  philosophers.  Now,  you  may  attempt  that,  but  I  defy  you  to  succeed. 
I  think  it  of  great  importance,  however,  to  teach  the  elements  of  science  in  our 
schools.  Give  youths  a  taste  for  it,  and  when  they  have  acquired  this  taste, 
those  who  have  an  aptitude  will  each  be  very  much  inclined  to  follow  a  parti- 
cular science  for  himself.  You  can  no  more  drive  science  into  a  boy  than  you 
can  teach  mathematics  to  a  horse.  If  he  has  not  a  turn  for  it,  he  will  say  it  is  a 
greater  bore  than  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  to  teach  him  the  elements  of  science  is 
of  great  importance.  What  do  we  see  every  day  ?  This  is  an  age  of  progression. 
In  every  relation  of  life  the  discoveries  of  science  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary.  I  need  not  go  further  for  an  illustration  than  the  town  in  which  we 
are  assembled.  Where  would  the  prosperity  of  this  town  have  been  had  it  not 
been  for  science  P  You  will  say  we  have  got  a  certain  amount  of  manufactures 
of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  there  is  not  much  science  in  that. 
Well,  go  to  the  cultivation  of  those  plants — go  on  to  the  preparation  of  those 
plants  after  they  are  cultivated,  and  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  this  coimtry. 
Do  we  not  require  science  to  build  those  ships,  and  to  navigate  them  P  And  when 
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these  vessels  come  to  ports,  do  we  not  require  scienoe  to  produce  the  docks  and 
harbours  in  which  these  vessels  are  to  lie  P  Then,  again,  when  you  come  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  raw  material,  do  we  not  require  science  in  chemistiy  and  in 
mechanics  ?  In  mechanics  we  require  mathematics  to  beg^  with,  with  all  those 
inventive  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  produce  the  machinery  by  which  all 
these  raw  materials  are  to  be  made  into  useful  articles  of  commerce.  Is  it  not 
also  the  case  when  we  come  to  cultivate  the  soil  P  What  do  people  do  now  ? 
Is  it  the  rule  of  thumb  process — the  old  story,  that  you  must  put  lime  here  on  one 
&rm,  and  manure  there  on  another  P  And  when  you  ask,  why  P  the  answer  is, 
it  stands  to  reason — because  the  soil  requires  that.  Standing  to  reason  is  aveiy 
good  answer ;  but  the  man  who  gives  it  goes  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  We  want  the 
man  of  science,  of  chemistry,  to  tell  us  why  we  do  these  things — ^why  we  apply 
one  description  of  manure  to  one  soil,  and  another  to  another ;  and  why,  if  we 
apply  this  description  of  manure  to  one  place  and  not  to  another,  we  apply  it 
wrongly." 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  September,  the  various  sections 
began  their  important  work. 

In  Section  A,  the  President,  in  his  opening  address,  paid  a  natural  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Professor  Faraday,  confining  himself  to  some  truthful  and  touch- 
ing observations  on  his  private  character,  and  not  delaying  the  business  of  the 
Section  by  enlarging  on  his  scientific  merits,  so  well  known  to  all  present.  The 
Address  concluded  as  follows-— 

"  It  is  very  unnecessary  tliat  I  should  speak  of  what  he  has  done  for  sdence. 
All  that  lives  for  us  still,  and  parts  of  it  we  shall  meet  at  every  turn  through  our 
work  in  this  Section.  I  wish  I  could  put  into  words  something  of  the  image 
which  the  name  of  Faraday  always  suggests  to  my  mind.  Kindliness  and  un- 
selfishness of  disposition;  clearness  and  singleness  of  purpose;  brevity,  sim- 
plicity, and  directness;  sympathy  with  his  audience  or  his  friend;  perfect 
natural  tact  and  good  taste ;  thorough  cultivation ; — all  these  he  had,  each  to  a 
rare  degree ;  and  their  influence  pervaded  his  language  and  manner,  whether  in 
conversation  or  lecture.  But  all  these  combined  made  only  a  part  of  Faraday's 
charm.  He  had  an  indescribable  quality  of  quickness  and  life.  Something  of 
the  light  of  his  genius  irradiated  all  with  a  certain  bright  intelligence,  and  gave 
a  singular  charm  to  his  nuinner,  which  was  felt  by  every  one  surely^  from  the 
deepest  philosopher  to  the  simplest  child  who  ever  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
him  in  his  home — the  Royal  Institution.  That  light  is  now  gone  from  us. 
While  thankful  for  having  seen  and  felt  it,  we  cannot  but  mourn  our  loss,  and 
feel  that  whatever  good  things,  whatever  brightness  may  be  yet  in  store  for  us, 
that  light  we  can  never  see  again." 

The  Report  of  the  Lunar  Committee  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  J.  GUusher. 
Numerous  papers  were  read,  some  on  physical  subjects,  others  on  pure  mathe- 
matics. A  curious  "  Real  Image  Stereoscope  "  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Max- 
well, by  means  of  which  the  spectator  would  view  the  image  through  a  single 
lens  instead  of  applying  the  eyes  to  two  glasses,  as  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 
Under  the  title  of  "  Meteorological  Observations  at  Sea,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Moffat 
detailed  some  curious  investigations  as  to  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
ozone  according  to  the  state  of  the  wind.  The  "  Report  on  Observations  of 
Luminous  Meteors  "  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Glaisher.  This  Report  was  £uU  of 
marvellous  details,  and  seemed,  as  might  be  expected,  more  like  a  paper  on 
fireworks  than  any  thing  else.    A  Report  on  a  subject  which,  if  careftdly  Iz^sted, 
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may  prove  to  be  one  of  mncli  practical  importance,  was  that  drawn  np  by  the 
Rainfall  Committee,  and  presented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons.  Another  practical 
subject  was  treated  by  Mr.  C.  Meldram,  who  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Hurricanes 
of  the  Indian  Ocean."  Papers  on  various  branches  of  physical  science  were  also 
read  by  other  men  of  eminence,  Sir  David  Brewster  among  the  number.  In 
pure  mathematics  the  subjects  treated  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual ;  among 
them  were  a  new  "  Cyclical  Symbol,"  by  the  Rev.  Professor  F.  Harley ;  the 
'*  Binomial  Theorem  "  (apparently  a  new  proof),  firom  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Lindsay. 

In  Section  B,  the  President  observed  that  even  as  far  back  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  Daltonian  Atomic  Theory  had  been  found  to  be 
no  longer  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  advanced  science.  "  The  science  of 
chemistry  as  it  stood  then,"  he  said,  "  might  be  termed  the  chemistry  of  oxygen ; 
the  science  of  the  present  day  might  be  called  the  chemistry  of  carbon."  He 
further  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  theory  of  Dalton  should  be  abandoned : 
but  he  disapproved  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  views  as  to  the  comparison  of 
substances  with  one  another  according  to  their  weight  in  a  gaseous  state,  a 
system  dealing  largely  in  hypothesis ;  and  considered  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  adopt  some  kind  of  molecular  hypothesis.  Finally,  he  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  of  chemical  symbols 
might  be  brought  into  use. 

Most  of  the  papers  read  (as  generally  happens  in  this  section)  were  of  so 
special  or  so  advanced  a  character  as  to  have  little  public  interest.  Mr.  J. 
Spiller's  paper,  however,  **  On  the  Decay  of  Stone,"  naturally  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  know  how  the  purse  of  the  nation  must  suffer  from  the 
improper  choice  of  a  material  for  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Spiller  has 
made  careM  investigations  as  to  the  hardening  of  stone  by  chemical  applications, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  such  investigations  may  not  prove  useless. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wanklyn's  paper  "  On  the  Existence  of  Putrescible  Matter  in  River 
and  Lake  Waters  "  deals  with  a  most  important  subject,  and  we  trust  that  the 
national  health  may  profit  by  such  investigations.  Another  momentous  national 
subject  was  treated  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bell,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Present  State  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Britain,  and  its  Position  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
Countries."  The  only  other  paper,  out  of  a  very  large  number,  that  we  have 
space  to  mention,  is  that  on  the  "  Composition  of  Wheat  grown  for  twenty  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  who, 
as  we  have  before  recorded,  obtained  one  of  the  Medals  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  their  researches  in  this  branch  of  science. 

The  President  of  Section  C,  in  a  very  interesting  address,  described  the  traces 
of  volcanic  action  in  past  times  in  Scotland,  entering  into  a  careful  comparison 
between  the  igneous  stones  of  North  Britain  and  those  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  In  concluding,  he  expressed  his  regret  that,  with  respect  to  some 
branches  of  geological  research,  confusion  was  arising  from  want  of  proper  co- 
operation between  the  geologists  of  different  countries  and  between  geologists 
and  chemists.     The  President's  own  words  will  best  express  his  meaning  :-^ 

**  As  a  result  of  this  neglect,  the  nomenclature  of  this  portion  of  British 
geology  has  been  virtually  at  a  stand  for  about  half  a  century.  While  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  respect  by  chemists  and  geologists  abroad,  we  are  but 
little  further  forward  than  when  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject  were  sketched 
long  ago  by  the  early  leaders  in  the  science.    The  same  vague  names,  the  sama 
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confused  and  defectiye  arrangement,  the  same  absence  of  carefbl  chemical  and 
mineralogical  analyses,  so  excusable  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  still  diafigore 
our  geological  writings  and  even  the  best  of  our  geological  collectiona.  Field 
geologists  must  be  content  to  bear  their  share  of  the  bliune ;  yet  it  is  not  Scorn 
their  hands  that  the  needed  reform  is  mainly  to  be  looked  for.  They  can  do  but 
little  till  chemistry  comes  to  their  aid  with  information  respecting  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rocks  which  they  investigate,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  nomen- 
clature adopted  in  other  countries  can  be  applied  to  their  own." 

The  papers  in  this  Section,  as  a  rule,  were  highly  technical,  as  they  treated 
for  the  most  part  of  special  formations  or  of  geological  phenomena  in  particular 
districts.  Mr.  J.  Wyatt's  paper  "  On  the  Gradual  Alteration  of  the  Coast  Line 
in  Norfolk  "  described  the  war  between  sea  and  land  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  Wyatt's  conclusion  is,  that  in  West  Norfolk  the  sea  is 
not  encroaching  on  the  land ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  area  of  the  land  is  in- 
creasing. It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  a  geological  subject  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  we  mention  it  because  it  is  really  a  subject  of  general 
interest.  The  prevalent  carelessness  about  our  coast-line  is  indefensible,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that — 

"  A  secondaiy  object  of  this  paper  was  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  aocnrate 
records  of  the  changes  of  coast-lines ;  and  the  author  suggested  that  this  should 
not  be  left  to  individual  observation,  but  should  be  undertaken  by  a  responsible 
department  of  the  Government,  who  should  combine  the  two  systems  adopted  by 
the  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  surveyors,  and  so  secure,  by  periodical  surveys, 
accurate  maps  of  the  changing  line  of  the  coasts,  the  fluctuation  of  the  levels  of 
the  sea-bottoms,  and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  within  a  given  distance  o£  the 
shore." 

In  Section  D,  the  President,  in  the  exordium  of  his  address,  briefly  described 
the  object  of  the  labours  of  the  Association  in  this  particular  branch ;  which, 
though  doubtless  well  known  already  by  his  audience,  may  not  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  general  progress  of  knowledge.  He 
said: — 

"I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  Biology,  or  the  science  of  the  living 
economy,  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehends  whatever  relates  to  the  organization, 
functions,  and  mode  of  life  of  living  beings,  whether  plants  or  animals,  as  well  as 
their  natural  history;  that  is,  their  distinctive  characters,  mutual  affinities, 
systematic  classification,  and  distribution." 

The  Section  is  divided  into  departments  of  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  and 
"  Zoology  and  Botany."  In  the  former  there  were  many  papers  read  on  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  are  little  thought  of  generally ;  such  as 
*'  Thysanura,"  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. ;  "  Lichen  Growth,"  by  Dr.  L.  Lindsay ; 
and  "  Certain  Simulations  of  Vegetable  Growth,"  by  Dr.  Heaton.  Papers  of  a 
more  popular  character  were  that  "On  the  Claims  of  Arboriculture  as  a  Science," 
by  Mr.  J.  Brown ;  and  "  On  the  Preservation  of  Fishing  Streams,"  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander.  Doubtless  the  destruction  of  our  forests  and  the  n^lect  o£  our 
rivers  as  sources  of  food  are  two  of  the  most  glaring  proofs  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued prosperity  has  made  us  careless,  and  that  we  are  trusting,  in  some 
respects,  rather  to  chance  than  to  logic  and  forethought.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  men  of  science  should  draw  attention  to  these  subjects ;  but  we  fear 
very  much  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  not  listen  to  them  till  it  is  too  late. 
In  the  other  department  of  Section  D,  that  of  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  many 
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valuable  papers  were  read,  showing  the  great  activity  with  which  chemical  and 
microscopic  tests  are  being  used  for  the  minute  investigation  of  animal  tissues 
and  the  like.  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  read  a  curious  paper  on  the  influence  of 
'*  Pendency  of  the  Epiglottis "  on  the  voice,  as  applied  to  musical  purposes. 
Sir  Duncan  suggests  a  remedy  for  this  formation,  which,  in  his  opinion,  tends 
to  destroy  the  upper  register  and  to  weaken  the  vocal  power  generally ;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  his  investigations  have  been  carried  &x  enough  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  those  who  cultivate  music  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

In  Section  E.,  generally  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Association,  there  was  less  matter  of  interest  than  is  generally  the  case.  The 
"  Beport  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  "  was  read  by  Captain  C.  W.  Wilson, 
B.E.,  who  accounted  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  100/.  contributed  by  the 
Association.  Sir  John  Lubbock  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  Civilization, 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man,"  which  was  curious  as  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  as  to  the  state  in  which  various  sarage  races  have  been  found.  The 
paper  was,  as  might  be  expected,  characterized  by  the  reader's  well-known  views. 

"  The  author  controverted  the  arguments  of  those  writers  who  believed  that 
man,  at  his  origin,  was  in  the  possession  of  mental  qualities  not  inferior  to  our 
own,  and  that  savages  are  the  degenerate  descendants  Of  far  superior  ancestors. 
He  singled  out  more  especially  the  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Whately,  which  were 
thus  enunciated, — *  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  community  ever  did, 
or  even  can,  emerge,  unassisted  by  external  helps,  from  a  state  of  utter 
barbarism,  into  any  thing  that  can  be  called  civilization.' " 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  advocated  the  opposite  view,  and  considered  that  man  must, 
as  a  rule,  have  advanced  and  not  degenerated.  Dr.  Whately's  bold  assertion 
would  seem  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  nation  emerging 
from  utter  barbarism  could  have  no  means  of  recording  its  progress.  But, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  also  seem  impossible  to  prove  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
case.  The  invention  of  the  boomei*ang  by  the  Australians  is  a  most  unfortunate 
argument,  for  nobody  could  possibly  maintain  that  the  natives  of  Australia  were 
aware  of  the  scientific  properties  of  the  parabola.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that 
by  some  accident  a  native,  perhaps  some  centuries  ago,  picked  up  a  stick  which 
had  by  nature  a  parabolic  shape,  and  that  the  form  has  been  imitated  ever 
since. 

In  Section  F,  the  President  diverged  a  little  into  the  region  of  politics,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  large  armaments.  Professor  Bogers  brought  forward  a  motion  (which 
was  seconded  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  and  unanimously  adopted),  to  the  effect  that 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,  by 
Crovemment  authority,  into  all  schools  receiving  Government  aid.  Sir  J.  Bow- 
ring  and  Mr.  J.  Oldham  read  papers,  under  different  titles,  on  the  same  subject, 
viz.,  the  profitable  employment  of  persons  undergoing  sentences  of  imprisonment. 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  a  most  indefatigable  collector  of  statistics,  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  compared  the  position  and  progress  of  Scotland,  in  relation  to  England 
and  Ireland.  The  comparison  was  in  every  way  in  favour  of  Scotland,  which,  the 
Professor  maintained,  was  superior  in  education,  in  industry,  and  in  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Professor  Bogers,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Funds  available  for  Developing 
the  Machinery  of  Education,"  vigorously  attacked  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
which  he  was  then  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  contrasting  the  great  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  University  and  its  several  Colleges  with  the  small  number  of 
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persons  educated  there  (and  those  educated  at  their  own  expense) ;  and  saying 
that  such  a  prodigious  waste  of  power  was  never  known.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  views  of  Professor  Bogers  in  this  respect ;  but,  as  he  frankly 
admitted,  the  money  statistics  are  not  known ;  the  revenues  of  Oxfofd  being 
variously  estimated  at  from  200,000/.  to  600,000/.  per  annum.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  this  income  is  enjoyed  by  persons  who  were  not  bom 
to  fortune,  and  who  have  worked  up  to  their  position  by  obtaining  University 
Honours.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  very  poor  cannot  live  as 
undergraduates  at  Oxford;  and  that,  consequently,  the  fellowships  are  freqnently 
enjoyed  by  persons  who  could  well  afford  to  push  their  way  without  eleemosynary 
assistance.  The  question  of  "  University  Extension,"  which  is  closely  connected 
witli  the  subject  of  the  Professor's  paper,  has  occupied  the  minds  of  many  think- 
ing men  at  Oxford  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  long 
there  will  be  some  reform,  though  perhaps  scarcely  so  complete  a  reform  as 
Professor  liogers  desires.  The  paper  "  On  the  Confectionery  and  Marmalade 
Trade  of  Dundee,"  read  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Maxwell,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  gives 
some  details  of  the  wonderful  success  with  which  an  almost  fruitless  country  has 
laboured  to  establish  an  artificial  source  of  wealth  by  importing  and  preserving 
tlie  products  of  distant  lands. 

In  Section  G,  the  President  g^ve  a  detailed  account  of  sdeniific  reseai^es 
made  by  particular  individuals  at  the  request  of  the  Mechanical  Section  since 
1850.  These  reports  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  contributed 
by  scientific  men  of  high  reputation,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Fairbaim,  Mr. 
Vignoles,  tlie  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong.  The  Committee  on 
Steam-ship  performances  then  presented  its  Report,  giving  the  results  of  the 
arrangement  and  condensation  of  materials  accumulated  by  the  Association  in 
the  course  of  many  years.  A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  General  Hanpt, 
"  On  the  Application  of  Machinery  for  Boring  and  Tunnelling,"  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  show,  by  explanations  and  diagrams,  that  steam  power  might 
be  used  with  advantage  in  mining  operations.  Incidentally,  the  General  alluded 
to  the  rapid  construction  of  railway  bridges  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
mentioned  one  instance  in  which  a  bridge  600  feet  long  and  nearly  100  feet 
high  had  been  constructed,  chiefly  by  negroes,  in  four  days  and  a  half.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  papers  read  in  this  Section  were  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. Most  of  them,  however,  were  of  a  technical  character,  and  it  would  be 
useless  even  to  mention  their  titles  here,  since  they  would  be  unintelligiUe 
without  the  aid  of  longer  explanations  than  our  space  will  permit  us  to  give. 

Mr.  C.  Siemens  has  invented  a  remarkable  apparatus,  with  the  view  of  demon- 
strating  the  convertibility  of  dynamic  into  electrical  force.  This  process  ccm- 
sists  in  fVising  metal  by  causing  to  rotate  rapidly  a  bar  of  soft  iron  enveloped 
with  copper  wire. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  relating  to  engraving  on  flint 
glass,  M.  Kessler  has  discovered  a  species  of  ink,  by  means  of  which,  with  an 
ordinary  pen,  ineffaceable  characters  may  be  traced  on  glass.    The  ink  (apart 
from  thickening  matter),  is  prepared  with  hydrofluate  of  ammonia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  graphotype  process,  of  which  the  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  it  repro- 
duces the  work  of  an  artist  without  the  intervention  of  the  engraver  s  tools,  is 
beginning  to  make  way,  and  several  very  promising  examples  have  been  anb- 
mitted  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  mutual  relations  of  Art  and  Seioiee. 
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The  application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  smelting  of  iron  has  been  tried  at 
one  of  the  principal  iron-foundries  at  Sheffield,  it  is  said,  with  complete  success. 
It  is  stated  that  this  process  expedites  the  melting,  economizes  fuel,  and  pro- 
duces a  purer  article  than  that  obtained  by  the  methods  usually  employed. 

A  sea-bear  and  a  walrus,  which  were  great  objects  of  attraction  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  (being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  specimens  of  these  species  which  ever 
lived  to  be  exhibited  there),  have  recently  died.  The  sturgeon,  which  has  been 
there  for  several  years,  is  still  living,  and  seems  likely  to  attain  a  good  old  age. 

Among  the  scientific  works  of  importance  we  may  mention  *'  Meteoric  Astro- 
nomy, a  Treatise  on  Shooting  Stars,  Fire-balls,  and  Aerolites,"  by  Daniel 
Kirkwood.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  extraordinary  (though  not  unexpected) 
appearance  of  meteors  in  the  year  1866  should  have  induced  men  of  science  to 
investigate  existing  theories,  and  to  review,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  subject. 
Dr.  Kirkwood,  who,  we  believe,  is  an  American,  but  who  has  published  his  works 
simultaneously  in  Philadelphia  and  in  London,  has  done  all  that  can  be  done 
at  present  to  place  the  history  and  theory  of  meteors  clearly  before  the  scientifio 
and  general  reader. 

In  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Fasciculus  3,"  we  have  an 
instalment  of  a  work  of  which  we  can  only  say  at  present  that,  if  it  is  ever 
finished,  it  will  form  a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  geological  investi- 
gation. 

The  death  of  our  most  distinguished  English  chemist,  Michael  Faraday, 
occurred  on  the  26th  of  August.  He  is  lamented,  not  only  as  a  man  who 
contributed,  more  than  any  of  his  time,  towards  the  advance  of  electro-magnetic 
science,  but  also  as  one  whose  unvarying  good  humour  and  kindness  of  heart 
caused  him  to  be  no  less  beloved  than  he  was  necessarily  admired. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  so  well  known  for  his  efforts  directed  towards  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  reflecting  telescopes,  died  on  the  Slst  of  October. 
He  was  President  of  the  Koyal  Society  for  some  years,  having  succeeded  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  in  1849. 

Sir  James  South,  formerly  well  known  as  an  observer,  and  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  died  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two. 

In  concluding  our  Annual  Retrospect  we  feel  justified  in  observing  that  we 
have  performed  our  task  in  a  cheerful  spirit.  Although  the  year  has  not  been 
distinguished  by  any  thing  very  extraordinary,  yet  it  has  shown  so  many 
indications  of  consistent  industry,  that  we  can  feel  no  anxiety  at  present  as  to 
the  gradual  but  certain  progress  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  in  their  varied 
and  almost  immeasurable  ramifications. 
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OF  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES 


IN  1867. 


JANUARY.       . 

5.  Destruction  op  Croydon  Church  by  Fire. — The  ancient 
parish  Church  of  St.  John's,  Croydon,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  first  discovered  at  half-past  ten  p.m.  Owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the 
London  Engines  were  unable  to  come  to  the  spot,  and  the  local 
Fire  Brigade  was  not  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  the  flames. 
This  calamity  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Besides  its  great  antiquity,  the  Church  had 
peculiar  historical  associations,  as  containing  monuments  of  no  less 
than  six,  if  not  more,  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  some  of 
whom  were  among  the  most  famous,  and  the  memorials  themselves 
were  greatly  cherished  and  respected  as  works  of  art.  Hard  by, 
what  was  once  a  palace  occupied  by  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
from  time  to  time  is  still  extant ;  and  the  Church  itself  was  the 
burial-place  of  some  of  them,  and  not  only  of  them,  but  of  other 
personages  of  note.  In  a  vault  in  one  of  the  side  aisles,  were 
interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  John  Singleton  Copley,  himself  famous 
as  a  painter  and  a  Royal  Academician,  and  as  being  also  the  father 
of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst.  A  plain  slab  in  the  floor  of  the  Church 
bore  a  modest  inscription,  recording  the  name  of  the  deceased,  his 
rank  as  an  artist,  and  his  death  in  1816.  There  were  many  mural 
monuments  of  eminent  persons,  some  of  them  finely  executed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fabric  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  there  were  in  and  about  it  remains  of  work  of 
an  earlier  date  than  that.  It  consisted  of  a  massive  square  tower  and 
belfry,  with  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel ;  and  a  clock,  with 
chimes,  had  proclaimed  the  flight  of  time  for  generations  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.     The  architecture  was  in  the  perpendicular 
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style  of  the  Fiftccntli  Century.  About  seven  years  ago  the  wliole 
interior  of  the  Church  was  reiltted  with  oak,  finely  carved,  under 
the  supervision  of  ilr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  the  eminent  architect. 
The  fire  broke  out  in  a  part  of  the  tower  communicating  with  the 
roof,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  overheating  of  a 
flue  used  in  wamiinj^  the  fabric.  The  roof  of  the  side  aisles  was 
of  old  oak,  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  that  of  the  nave  of  pitcb  pine, 
varnished  ;  and  whon  once  materials  so  inflammable  caught  fire, 
tlu'v  burnt  with  great  rapidity,  fanned  as  the  flames  were  by 
a  strong  wind.  The  fire  burnt,  with  more  or  less  fury,  during 
the  whole  succeeding  night.  On  the  fall  of  the  roof  iy,  blazinp^ 
masses,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  interior  woodwork,  and 
eventually  the  destruction  was  complete.  Of  the  fabric  itself 
nothing  was  left,  except  the  tower,  which,  however,  was  completely 
gutted,  and  the  outside  walls.  Through  the  energy  mainly  of  Mr. 
AVhittakor,  the  parish  clerk,  the  registers,  dating  from  1538  down 
to  tlio  present  time,  were  saved,  with  the  communion  plate  and  an 
ancient  lectern  much  prized.  But,  unfortunately,  the  organ,  built 
by  Avery  in  1704,  with  subsequent  improvements  by  Messrs.  Hill, 
and  one  of  the  finest  instruments  of  the  kind,  was  completely 
destroyed.  Connected  with  it  was  a  very  valuable  library  of  music 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  organist,  and  containing  many  choice 
works  of  the  old  masters,  all  of  which  wero  consumed.  Tlie 
chancel,  or  rather  the  chantries,  contained  monuments  of  six  arch- 
bishops, all  more  or  less  magnificent — namely,  of  Archbishop 
Grindall,  who  died  in  1583 ;  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  died  in 
1603;  Archbishop  Sheldon,  1677;  Archbishop  Wake,  1736;  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  1747 ;  and  Archbishop  Herring,  1774.  The  fibres 
were  mostly  recumbent,  and  executed  in  marble  and  partly  in 
alabaster — the  monument  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  in  particular, 
which  was  sadly  defaced  by  the  fire,  being  an  elaborate  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  whole  of  the  fine  peal  of  bells,  except  one, 
was  destroyed.  The  fabric  was  insured  to  the  amount  of  10,800/. 
in  all. 

7.  Fkahful  SroiiM. — Accident  to  the  Mail  Train. — A  tre- 
mendous storm  of  wind  and  snow  prevailed  over  part  of  North 
Wales.  It  committed  great  havoc,  and  led  to  an  accident  on  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Ilailway,  and  the  complete  stoppage  of  the 
traffic  for  over  twenty  hours.  Between  Conway  and  Bangor  the 
line  runs  almost  continuously  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  with 
liigli  mountains  towering  over  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fall 
of  snow,  there  having  been  comparatively  little  drifting,  the  rail- 
way traffic  was  not  much  delayed.  This  evening,  however,  a  violent 
storm  of  snow  and  sleet  set  in,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  gale  from 
the  south-east.  Snow  drifted  down  from  the  mountains  in  blinding 
masses,  and  accumulated  in  the  railway  cuttings,  blocking  them  up, 
so  that,  although  the  railway  authorities  had  placed  fifty  or  siztv 
men  on  the  line  in  the  exposed  places  to  keep  it  clear,  the  wofk 
beat  them,  and  the  traffic  was  completely  stopped  at  night    An 
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attempt,  however,  was  made  to  get  the  mail  train,  which  leaves 
Holyhead  at  8.20  p.m.,  through  the  drift,  and  it  was  sent  on  from 
Bangor.  The  train  had  got  half-way  between  Bangor  and  the 
next  up-station  (Aber),  when,  on  passing  along  an  embankment, 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  rushed  down  the  valleys  between 
the  mountains  as  down  a  spout,  was  so  great  that,  although  the 
train  was  driven  by  tWo  engines,  in  the  hope  of  driving  through 
the  snow,  it  actually  blew  over  the  post-office  van,  and  threw  it  on 
the  side  of  the  embankment.  The  engine  couplings  at  the  same 
moment  snapped,  and  the  engines  ran  on  until  they  stuck  in  the 
snow  (which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep).  The  passengers'  car- 
riages also  left  the  rails,  but  did  not  turn  over.  I'here  were  very 
few  passengers,  who  escaped  without  serious  injury.  The  post- 
office  clerks  also  escaped  miraculously,  and  when  they  could  be  got 
at  it  was  found  they  had  only  sustained  a  shaking.  The  guard 
had  to  run  back  to  Bangor ;  and,  the  telegraph  communications 
being  broken,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  down  trains  from  coming 
on.  The  telegraph  posts  and  wires  were  broken  for  two  or  three 
miles. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  engineer  of  the  Bangor  section  of  the  line,  and 
Mr.  Binger  of  Cheshire,  the  district  superintendent  (who  happened 
to  be  in  the  locality),  were  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  every  thing 
was  done  to  clear  the  line ;  but,  although  the  men  worked  through 
the  bitter  night,  it  was  not  until  dusk  the  next  day  that  one  line  of 
rails  could  be  cleared. 

15.  Fearful  Accident  in  the  Regent's-park. — A  fearful 
accident  took  place  on  that  part  of  the  Ornamental  Water  in  the 
Regent's- park  inmiediately  opposite  Sussex- terrace,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  persons  lost  their  Kves.  On  this  part  of  the  lake, 
which  is  the  broadest,  several  thousand  persons  had  been  skating 
during  the  forenoon,  without  any  accident  taking  place,  although 
the  ice  was  looked  upon  by  the  experienced  icemen  on  duty  as  very 
unsafe,  from  its  being  principally  snow  ice.  About  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  were  near  the  same  spot  about  500 
skaters,  among  whom  were  many  ladies,  there  being  at  the  same 
time  on  the  banks  from  2000  to  3000  spectators.  Suddenly,  and 
without  any  warning,  the  ice  at  the  sides  of  the  bank  became 
loosened,  and  was  drawn  from  the  edge.  Witliin  a  minute  the 
whole  sheet  of  the  ice  over  the  full  width  of  the  lake  gave  way, 
and  split  up  into  fragments  of  a  few  yards  square.  The  consterna- 
tion and  alarm  of  the  skaters  and  other  persons  on  the  ice  may  be 
well  imagined,  and  a  general  rush  was  made  for  the  banks.  Un- 
fortunately this  broke  up  the  soft  ice  into  still  smaller  pieces. 
Numbers  of  persons  fell  through  the  crevices  into  the  water,  which 
is  at  least  twelve  feet  deep,  and  several  appeared  at  once  to  be  sucked 
under  the  ice.  At  least  200  persons  were  struggling  in  the  water, 
and  screaming  for  help.  A  few,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  and 
were  thus  not  only  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  many  of 
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those  in  tlic  water,  but  preserved  their  own  until  assistance  came 
to  them.  The  screams  of  those  struggling  and  sinking  in  the 
water,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  on  the  banks,  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  The  icemen,  of  whom  the  full  number  were 
on  duty,  did  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  three  of  them  narrowly  escaped  from  drowning,  having,  when 
in  the  water  helping  the  people  out,  been  seized  by  others  drown- 
ing, and  pulled  under  the  ice.  Several  of  the  park-keepers  and 
spectators  rendered  all  possible  aid,  and  more  than  100  persons, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  accident,  were  got  on  shore,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  were  so  much  exhausted  that  they  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  Humane  Society's  tent  and  placed  under  medical 
treatment.  While  this  was  going  on,  several  persons  who  were  in 
the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  whom  it  was  impossible 
for  the  icemen  to  reach,  the  ladders  and  boats  being  rendered 
almost  useless  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice,  were  seen  to  sink  back 
exhausted,  evidently  benumbed  with  cold,  after  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  support  themselves  by  clutching  at  the  rotten  ice,  which 
crumbled  away  in  their  grasp.  What  made  the  scene  the  more 
dreadful  was  that  the  female  relatives  of  many  of  those  who  fell 
into  the  water  saw  their  struggles  from  the  bank  without  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  them.  One  lady  saw  her  husband  sink  and  lose 
his  life,  while  two  sisters  were  sending  forth  piercing  screams  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  save  their  brother.  He  was  drowned,  and 
the  two  ladies  were  taken  away  in  the  most  pitiable  state,  and  sent 
to  their  home  in  a  cab.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  a  strong  body 
of  the  D  division  of  police,  and  an  additional  number  of  icemen 
from  Hyde-park  arrived,  but  too  late  to  render  any  aid,  except  in 
getting  out  the  bodies  of  those  drowned,  all  the  persons  alive 
having  by  this  time  been  rescued  and  taken  to  the  tent.  Some 
had  suffered  simply  from  the  immersion  and  fright,  but  forty  were 
lying  more  or  less  exhausted.  Several  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  on  hearing 
the  news,  and  by  unremitting  attention  on  their  part,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Obre,  of  Melcombe-place,  Dorset- square,  the  surgeon 
of  the  district  for  the  Himiane  Society,  the  sufferers  had  sufficiently 
recovered  by  five  o'clock  to  be  taken  away  in  cabs,  some  to  their 
own  homes,  some  to  the  hospital,  and  others  to  the  workhouse. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sussex-terrace  vied  with  each  other  in  sending 
over  to  the  tent  all  the  necessaries  required  by  the  medical  men. 
As  soon  as  the  ice  was  cleared,  a  body  of  icemen  and  labourers 
with  great  difficulty  got  out  the  boats  to  that  portion  of  the  water 
where  it  was  known  several  persons  had  sunk.  Before  dusk  seven 
bodies  had  been  recovered,  but  it  was  known  that  there  were  many 
more  under  the  ice.  The  bodies,  as  they  were  brought  one  by  one 
to  the  shore,  were  taken  to  the  tent,  and  their  pockets  searched  for 
the  means  of  identification,  but  in  no  case  was  this  successfiiL  One 
body  was  that  of  a  gentleman  aged  thirty.  The  others  were  those 
of  young  men,  apparently  in  the  middle  class  of  life^  from  eighteen 
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to  twenty  years  of  age.  All  the  bodies  when  recovered  had  skates 
upon  their  feet.  At  seven  o'clock  the  bodies  were  removed  on 
stretchers  to  the  Marylebone  AVorkhouse  for  identification. 

The  work  of  breaking  the  ice,  in  order  to  search  for  the  bodies  of 
the  numerous  persons  still  buried  under  it  was  proceeded  with  the 
next  day,  and  for  several  days  following.  This  work  was  one  of 
no  small  labour  and  difficulty.  The  ice  was  frozen  hard  and  thick 
— so  obstinate,  in  fact,  was  its  resistance  that  fifteen,  sometimes 
twenty  minutes'  hard  work  was  requisite,  with  tools  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  before  a  narrow  passage  could  be  made  allowing  a  boat  to 
advance  its  own  length.  Seven  boats,  punts,  or  skiflFs,  were  engaged 
at  the  portion  of  the  lake  where  it  was  believed  that  the  majority 
had  fallen  in ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  men  in  them  could  do  to 
make  and  keep  sufficient  openings  clear  for  the  purpose  of  using 
the  drags.  Along  the  edges  of  the  lake,  others  co-operated  by 
cutting  and  breaking  pieces  of  ice  as  far  out  as  they  could  reach, 
or  by  floating  away  fragments  from  the  tracks  and  narrow  canals 
left  by  the  passage  of  the  boats.  By  the  evening  of  the  18th,  no 
less  than  forty  bodies  had  been  recovered. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  th6  bodies  of  the  deceased  persons  by 
Dr.  Lankester,  at  the  Marylebone  Workhouse.  Evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  bodies  having  been  given,  several  witnesses  who 
were  present  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  taking  place  described 
the  circumstances  which  attended  it. 

George  Frederick  Caunt,  one  of  the  keepers  in  the  Regent's- 
park,  said  he  was  present  at  the  accident,  but  that  he  could  not 
tell  the  cause  of  it.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cutting  away 
of  the  ice ;  he  only  saw  that  it  was  cut  away  round  the  two 
islands,  but  not  all  round  the  edges  of  the  lake.  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  broken  all  along  the  north  side,  nor  near  the 
mound.  The  ladder  which  had  been  spoken  of  wais  placed  in  its 
position  in  consequence  of  the  people  making  to  a  part  of  the  lake 
where  two  or  three  persons  had  fallen  in.  The  order  of  the  con- 
stables was  to  prevent  persons  from  breaking  the  ice,  but  there 
were  many  thousands  of  people  on  the  ice,  and  there  were  only 
thirteen  constables  to  watch  all  round  and  upon  the  lake.  Witness 
never  saw  that  the  ice  was  broken  on  the  terrace  side. 

William  Archer,  of  19,  Henry-street,  Portland-town,  said  ho 
was  a  boat-builder  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Searle.  He  had  to  attend 
at  the  park  on  the  15th ;  he  was  on  the  ice,  and  saw  the  accident, 
and  he  thought  the  cause  of  it  was  that  the  ice  was  not  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  bear  the  pressure.  There  was  no  ice  at  all  on  the 
previous  Sunday.  He  could  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  breaking  the  ice.  Ever  since  he  had  attended  the  park  the  ice 
had  always  been  cut  round  the  islands,  but  nowhere  else.  It  was 
done  to  keep  persons  from  getting  on  the  islands.  The  breaking 
of  the  ice  would  make  it  dangerous  to  a  certain  extent.  Although 
the  persons  did  rush  to  the  ladder,  there  were  other  places  where 
they  might  have  got  off  the  ice.     The  last  man  he  recovered 
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walked  with  him  on  the  ice  to  the  land.  The  people  got  drowned 
by  the  ice  closing  over  thera.  Those  who  got  a  footing  were 
saved.  If  the  man  with  his  two  children  had  not  been  a  tall  man, 
ho  and  his  two  cliildren  must  have  been  lost.  He  saved  nine  lives, 
but  got  ten  persons  out.  If  there  had  been  more  boat«,  more  lives 
might  have  been  saved.  The  icemen  did  their  duty.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  other  class  of  men  would  have  done  their  duty 
better.  The  appliances  of  the  Humane  Society  were  quite  suffi- 
cient, but  they  could  not  be  got  at  owing  to  the  general  break-up 
of  the  ice. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen,  of  Abbey -lodge,  Hanover-gate,  Regent's- 
park,  said  he  witnessed  the  accident.  Three  young  men  left  his 
house  to  go  on  the  ice  about  two  o'clock  on  the  15th,  and  ho  followed 
them  shortly  after.  They  reached  the  ice  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  accident.  When  ho  arrived  he  looked  out  for  them,  and,  not 
seeing  them,  he  sent  his  servant  to  find  them.  At  that  moment 
he  saw  three  men  engaged  in  breaking  the  ice  round  the  South 
Island.  lie  said  to  his  servant  that  he  did  not  like  their  cutting 
the  ice.  lie  said,  "  Why,  they  are  doing  it  because  the  water  has 
sunk."  It  would  have  been  very  rash  at  that  time  for  any  person 
to  attempt  to  get  on  the  island,  as  the  ice  was  entirely  broken  up. 
Witness  then  left  that  end  of  the  South  Island,  when,  on  turning 
round,  he  saw  a  skater  fall  into  the  water ;  he  got  out  again,  and 
the  ice  being  strong  enough  to  bear  him  he  reached  the  land.  On 
getting  to  (he  other  end  of  the  island  he  stopped,  and  almost 
instantly  after  the  whole  ice  gave  way.  Witness  then  stated  that 
he  returned  home  to  see  whether  the  young  gentlemen  were  there, 
but,  not  seeing  their  hats  in  the  hall,  he  gave  no  alarm,  but 
returned  to  the  park,  and  ultimately  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  all  three  of  the  young  men  safe.  Mr.  Bunsen,  then  said 
that  when  crossing  the  suspension-bridge  on  the  previous  Sunday 
he  observed  that  the  ice  was  covered  very  thickly  with  pieces  of 
ice,  which  had  apparently  been  chopped  off  by  boj's  or  any  body, 
and  thrown  on  to  the  water. 

Alfred  Smith,  of  8,  Burton-crescent,  deposed  that  he  was  on  the 
ice  on  the  loth  when  the  accident  happened,  and  was  immersed  in 
the  water.  He  tried  to  swim,  but  after  a  short  time  was  taken 
into  a  basket-boat.  If  he  had  not  been  taken  out,  he  must  soon 
have  died,  for  the  water  was  so  intensely  cold  that  his  limbs  began 
to  stiffen.  He  thought  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  that  the  ice 
was  completely  worn  out.  It  had  been  too  much  used.  He  was 
frequently  cautioned  by  the  icemen  as  to  the  insecurity  of  the  ice ; 
but  he  foolishly  took  no  notice — ^nay,  he  rather  laughed  at  them. 
He  thought  from  what  he  saw  that  the  icemen  did  all  they  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  he  was  very  grateful  to  the  Hoyal 
Humane  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  George  Otlcy,  who  had  lost  a  son  by  the  acddenty 
said  that  his  boy  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  lost  his  life  by  assisting 
to  save  others.    His  body  was  found  jammed  between  two  pieces 
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of  ice.  He  then  propounded  a  theory  by  which  he  accounted  for 
the  accident.  He  considered  that  the  earth  beneath  the  lake  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  operated  upon  the 
mud  composed  of  vegetable  and  other  decayed  matter  till  it  had 
generated  gas,  and  that  this  converted  the  water  of  the  lake  into 
what  he  called  a  great  bubble,  and  on  the  ice  being  broken  the 
bubble  burst,  and  the  accident  immediately  followed. 

Dr.  John  Randall,  chief  physician  of  the  Marylebone  Work- 
house Infirmary,  deposed  that  on  the  15th  fourteen  persons  were 
brought  to  the  infirmary  alive,  and  one  on  the  16th ;  and  they  all 
recovered  except  James  Crawley.  He  was  brought  in  in  a  dying 
condition ;  he  lived  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  he  did 
not  breathe  after  the  first  five  minutes,  but  the  pulsation  did  not 
cease  for  fully  half  an  hour  after  that.  The  other  persons  were 
not  suffering  severely.  They  appeared  to  suffer  more  from  delirium 
and  excitement.  Dr.  Silvester's  plan  for  resuscitation  was  tried  in 
the  case  of  Crawley,  but  it  did  not  produce  respiration ;  they  also 
tried  Dr.  llarshall  Hall's  plan,  but  without  effect.  Death  in 
Crawley's  case  ensued  from  asphyxia,  immersion,  and  cold.  The 
marks  on  the  body  were  produced  by  the  remedies  applied.  None 
of  the  sufferers  were  severely  cut  by  the  ice.  The  process  of 
Dr.  Henry  Silvester  was  simply  the  raising  up  and  down  of  the 
arms.  It  was  a  very  simple  method,  but  he  approved  of  it.  The 
witness  said  that,  as  some  reflection  had  been  cast  upon  the  men 
employed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  he  thought  it  due  to  them 
to  state  that  two  of  those  men  were  brought  to  the  infirmary  in  a 
very  precarious  condition,  and  that  many  of  them  had  risked  their 
lives  in  trying  to  save  those  of  others. 

Charles  Edwards,  superintendent  of  the  Regent's-park,  said: 
The  ice  was  dangerous  on  Monday  (the  14th),  and  he  ordered  the 
park  constables  to  keep  off  every  body  that  they  could.  They, 
however,  had  merely  power  to  prevent  depredations.  On  the 
15th,  I  gave  directions  to  have  it  cut  for  the  sake  of  the  water 
fowl,  and  to  prevent  people  going  on  the  islands.  Never  had  any 
complaint  respecting  it,  or  that  there  was  any  danger  about  it. 
The  inhabitants  do  cut  the  ice,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they 
have  any  right  to  do  so.  I  don't  interfere  with  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  interfere  with  them  if  I  thought  it  was  proper. 
I  believe  the  ice  was  cut  towards  the  houses.  It  has  been  the 
practice  for  many  years.  They  cut  it  to  prevent  people  from 
injuring  their  gardens.  My  predecessor  practised  cutting  away 
the  ice.  It  had  been  done  for  several  years.  By  the  sewer  it 
would  take  a  month  to  empty  the  water.  The  lake  covers 
eighteen  acres.  From  six  to  eight  acres  of  the  ice  were  broken 
out  of  the  eighteen.  There  is  a  sewer  passing  from  South-villa 
under  the  water.  It  is  about  three  feet  two  or  three  inches.  I 
believe  that  would  empty  the  whole  lake.  I  do  not  know  the 
depth  of  the  sewer.     I  should  say  that  it  was  sixteen  feet  or 
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seventeen  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  water.  A  trench  might  be 
made  in  a  day. 

Mr.  George  Edward  Dougbs,  the  master  of  the  Marjiebone 
AVorkhouse,  said  he  was  not  at  the  immediate  scene  of  the 
accident,  but  he  was  about  100  yards  from  the  broad  part  of  the 
lake  when  it  hapixmed.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  appliances  of 
the  Humane  Society  were  too  limited  to  cope  with  so  serious  a 
calamity,  and  it  was  to  him  a  wonder  how  their  medical  oflScer 
could  assist  so  many  sufferers.  He  met  the  police  coming  from 
special  service  from  ilarylebone  Church,  and  he  suggested  to  the 
inspector  that  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  take  the  persons  from 
the  lake  to  the  tent,  but  that  cabs  should  be  hired,  and  take  to  the 
workhouse  infirmary  at  once.  He  immediately  went  home  and 
sent  for  their  medical  officer,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  sufferers.  Referring  to  a  list  of  the  persons  who 
had  lost  their  lives  by  the  catastrophe,  Mr.  Douglas  said,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  it  was  a  faithful  record  of  the  number  of 
the  dead.  Tliirty-nme  bodies  were  brought  to  the  house  dead, 
and  one  person  died  after  he  was  brought  there.  They  had  had 
numerous  applications  from  the  country,  making  inquiries  for 
missing  friends,  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  probability  of 
there  being  other  bodies  in  the  water.  He  thought  that  all  those 
who  had  inquired  for  their  relatives  were  satisfied  that  they  were 
not  ill  the  lake.  He  had  attended  the  lake  from  day  to  day,  and 
lie  considered  that  it  had  been  sufficiently  dredged  and  examined ; 
so  that  he  thought  they  really  knew  the  whole  extent  of  the  loss 
of  life  by  the  accident. 

The  Coroner  then  addressed  the  jury,  and  said  he  would  not 
detain  them  long,  as  they  had  thoroughly  attended  to  the  evidence. 
He  would  just  observe  that,  with  regard  to  the  deaths  of  thirty- 
nine  persons  out  of  the  forty  whose  bodies  had  been  brought  to  the 
ilarylebone  Workhouse,  thev  would  have  to  deliver  the  same 
verdict,  because  there  could  b.^  no  question  that  they  had  met  their 
deaths  by  the  same  accident ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  fortieth  person, 
James  Crawley,  he  having  died  after  he  had  been  rescued,  they 
would  have  to  deliver  a  separate  verdict.  After  they  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deaths  of  these 
persons,  it  would  then  be  their  duty  to  inquire  as  to  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident  it^lf  which  had  led  to  so  lamentable  a  loss 
of  life.  They  would  have  to  consider  whether  any  person  was 
criminally  responsible  for  it,  either  by  an  act  of  commission  or 
of  omission,  in  having  neglected  to  do  that  which  he  was  legally 
bound  to  do.  Now  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  appeared 
by  the  evidence  to  have  been  any  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any 
person  officially  employed  in  and  about  the  park.  On  the  contrary, 
there  had  been  no  interference  whatever  either  by  the  police,  the 
park  constables,  or  the  icemen.  It  was  a  place  of  public  resort, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  have  taken  the  whole  responsibility  of 
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venturing  on  the  ice  upon  themselves ;  therefore  the  jury  could 
not  throw  the  blame  upon  any  of  the  persons  who  were  there 
present  in  their  various  official  capacities.  If  the  law  in  this 
country  were  such  as  it  was  in  others,  by  which  it  would  be  a 
trespass  for  a  person  to  get  on  ice,  or  to  allow  others  to  get  on  ice 
whicli  was  not  in  a  safe  condition,  then  no  doubt  certain  persons 
in  this  case  might  be  made  responsible ;  but  in  this  country  they 
had  no  such  law  ;  and  he,  therefore,  thought,  that  although  it  was 
a  case  for  a  special  verdict,  no  criminal  verdict  could  be  made  to 
apply  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether 
anj'  change  might  be  introduced  by  legislative  enactment,  and  that 
there  should  be  both  police  laws  and  park  laws  which  should  pre- 
vent persons  going  on  the  ice  when  it  was  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
It  was  not  at  all  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  British  Constitution 
or  to  the  law  of  the  land  that  such  regulations  should  bo  made. 
They  could  interfere  to  prevent  persons  from  committing  suicide. 
If  a  person  were  to  be  seen  attempting  to  jump  over  a  bridge,  he 
might  be  dragged  back  by  a  policeman.  Therefore,  it  was  not  at 
all  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  our  laws,  that  the  proper  authorities  should  have  a  right  to  pre- 
vent persons  going  on  the  ice  to  the  danger  of  their  lives.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  come  when  there  should  be  some 
such  legislative  interference.  It  was  well  known  to  these  people 
that  there  was  danger ;  they  were  told  that  the  ice  was  dangerous, 
and  were  warned  off  it  by  the  icemen.  They  would,  in  their  ver- 
dict, say  generally  what  they  considered  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  and  what  steps  they  thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  to 
prevent  similar  accidents  in  future.  With  regard  to  the  cutting 
away  of  the  ice  at  the  edges,  he  thought  there  was  this  justification 
for  the  belief  that  the  weakness  of  the  ice  led  to  the  accident — 
namely,  that  by  taking  away  the  ice  from  the  sides,  the  lateral 
pressure  which  was  given  by  the  earth  was  diminished  on  every 
side,  and  therefore  it  was  taking  away  that  support  which  might 
have  saved  all  these  lives.  It  had  been  stated  that  there  was  a 
practice  of  cutting  away  the  ice  at  Paris  and  Berlin ;  but  those 
cases  and  the  present  were  not  parallel,  for  in  the  two  former  cases 
the  water  was  not  of  an  unequal  depth.  There  was,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  ice  was  unsafe  at  the  time.  There  had  not  been  two 
days'  frosts  acting  upon  it,  and  the  ice  ought  to  have  been  protected 
against  the  people  going  on  it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  water  had  not  been  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep  no 
person  would  have  been  lost ;  and  it  would  be  competent  for  them 
to  recommend  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  the  desirable- 
ness of  reducing  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  assistance  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  had  been  brought  before  them  prominently, 
and  they  might  like  to  allude  to  what  had  been  done  by  that  Society. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  nineteen  men  on  the  spot  had 
rendered  great  assistance,  and  they  might  feel  disposed  to  incorpo- 
rate that  subject  in  their  verdict. 
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The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  as  follows  :— 

*'  We  find  that  James  Jukes,  and  thirty-eight  otherSi  named, 
met  their  deaths  by  immersion  and  drowning,  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  of  tlie  ice  in  the  Regent's-park  water,  on  the  15th 
day  of  January. 

*'  We  find  that  James  Crawley  met  with  his  death  through  im- 
mersion and  exposure  to  cold. 

**  Wo  find  that  the  accident  arose  from  the  overcrowding  of  a 
large  body  of  persons  on  the  ice  at  the  same  time,  while  in  a  most 
dangerous  state,  caused  by  rottenness  and  partial  thaw. 

"  Further,  we  would  recommend  the  Legislature  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  investing  the  police  or  other  authority  with  power  to 
prevent  the  public  venturing  upon  the  ice  when  in  an  unsound  state, 
as  the  evidence  adduced  at  this  inquiry  clearly  shows  that  mere 
verbal  warning  is  not  heeded  in  such  cases. 

**  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  same  manner  as 
already  adopted  in  St.  James's-park,  so  that  a  repetition  of  this 
terrible  calamity  should  be  rendered  impossible  for  the  future. 

"  We  cannot  separate  without  speaking  a  word  of  praise  in  favour 
of  the  icemen,  park  constables,  police,  parochial  authorities,  and 
others,  for  their  efforts  to  save  life  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  commend  the  Royal  Humane  Society  to  the  public  con- 
sideration. 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  proffer  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  unfortunate  friends  of  the  deceased — a  sympathy  that  will,  wo 
are  sure,  be  shared  by  the  >vhole  of  the  nation.' 

The  Coroner  said  that  the  first  part  of  their  verdict  would  be, 
in  effect,  that  of  accidental  death, — that  would  be  recorded;  but 
the  second  part — namely,  the  resolutions — would  not  form  a  part 
of  the  verdict,  but  they  would  be  recorded  and  communicated  to 
the  proper  quarter. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  a  Resolution  was  passed 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  on  this  sad 
occasion  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse,  and  the 
official  persons  under  him.  The  following  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board  to  the  master,  Mr.  G.  E.  Douglas,  was 
read  at  the  meeting : — 

"  Jantiary  17. 

"  Sir,-!  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  promptitude 
and  energy  with  which  you  made  arrangements  for  succouring  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  late  calamitous  accident  in  the  Regent's- 
park,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  warm  approval  of 
the  measures  taken  by  you,  in  conjunction  with  the  medical  and 
other  officers  of  the  Marylebone  Workhouse,  in  this  emergency. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Gathokne  Hardt. 

"  Mr.  Douglas,  Marylebone  Workhouse." 
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A  deputation  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society  waited  on  the 
Home  Secretary,  consisting  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Baker,  the  treasurer ;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Nepean,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson,  and  other  gentlemen, 
and  Mr.  Lambton  Young,  the  secretary.  At  this  interview,  tho 
above  gentlemen  suggested  that  if  an  arrangement  were  made  giving 
to  the  lake  in  Regent's-park  a  maximum  depth  of  eight  feet  in  sum- 
mer and  five  feet  in  winter,  clear  of  all  mud,  not  only  would  fatal 
accidents  in  winter  be  prevented,  but  the  ornamental  waters  would 
be  more  enjoyable  and  healthy  in  summer ;  whereas,  at  present, 
they  were  in  the  summer  season  very  noxious  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Walpole  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the  late  accident,  and 
his  intention  to  give  the  suggestions  of  the  deputation  his  careful 
and  earnest  consideration,  with  the  view  of  determining  on  such 
measures  as  might,  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the 
free  action  and  enjoyment  of  the  public,  tend  to  the  preservation 
from  danger,  and  from  a  recurrence  of  such  a  frightful  accident  as 
that  which  had  just  occurred. 

22.  The  American  Yacht  "Henrietta." — The  following 
correspondence,  honourable  to  both  parties,  took  place  between 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
jun.,  tho  ov/ner  of  the  yacht  "  Henrietta,"  which  had  recently 
proved  the  winner  in  the  great  American  Yacht  Race  from  New 
York  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  :— 

«*  Off  Cowes,  31st  December,  1866. 

"  Your  Royal  Highness, — At  Lord  Lennox's  dinner  on  Friday 
last,  you  were  pleased  to  match  your  yacht  the  *  Viking '  to  sail  the 
*  Henrietta  *  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  next  August,  for  a  cup 
worth  100/.  I  would  not  say  so  then,  because  I  was  bound  to 
make  the  match  proposed ;  but,  in  fact,  this  arrangement  will 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  disposition  which  I  had  determined  to 
make  of  my  yacht  in  case  she  should  win  the  ocean  race.  I  beg 
that  you  will  accept  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  an  English  yachtsman 
the  *  Henrietta,'  as  she  now  lies  in  perfect  order  off  Cowes,  and  I 
have  instructed  Captain  Samuels  to  hold  her  subject  to  your  orders. 
The  unbounded  hospitality  ^ith  which  the  American  yachtsmen 
have  been  received  by  all  classes  in  England  will  always  be  re- 
membered ill  the  United  States  with  the  warmest  gratitude ;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  this  most  cordial  reception  by  presenting  the  winning 
yacht  to  the  representative  of  English  yachtsmen. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

"J.  G.  Bennett,  Jun." 

"  Garence-honse,  22nd  January,  1867. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bennett, — I  find  it  difficult  to  express  how  gratefiilly 
I  appreciate  the  kindly  feeling  which  dictated  your  letter  of  the 
Slst  ult.,  as  well  as  the  splendid  nresent  which  you  offer  to  my 
acceptance^  but  most  of  aU  the  delicacy  with  which  you  seek  to 
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diminish  the  personal  obligation  under  which  you  would  lay  mo 
by  giving  to  your  generous  offer  an  international  character.  It  is, 
indeed,  this  last  consideration  onlv  which  has  led  me  to  hesitate  in 
replying  to  your  letter,  for  personally  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  accept  so  costly  a  present,  but  I  felt  bound  fully  to 
consider  the  question  in  the  light  in  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  place  it ;  and  if  on  full  consideration  I  feel  compelled  to  decline 
your  generous  offer,  I  trust  that  neither  you  nor  your  gallant  com- 
petitors, nor  your  countrymen  at  large,  will  believe  that  the 
yachtsmen  of  Jingland  less  appreciate,  or  less  reciprocate,  the  feel- 
ing of  good  fellowship  which  prompted  the  offer.  The  ^Henrietta' 
is  a  vessel  which  any  man  may  feel  proud  to  possess,  and  I  trust 
she  may  long  continue  in  the  hands  in  which  she  has  accomplished 
so  triumphant  a  success.  We  must  try  to  find  a  rival  to  her,  and 
do  our  best  in  common  with  all  Englishmen.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  such  friendly  rivalry  may  be  the  only  description  of  contest  in 
whicli  our  respective  countries  may  ever  be  engaged.  It  has  given 
us  great  pleasure  to  offer  a  cordial  reception  to  you  and  your  com- 
panions in  England,  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  my  professional 
duties  in  command  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  should  ever  take 
me  to  your  shore,  I  should  there  meet  on  the  part  of  my  brother 
seamen  with  a  reception  not  less  hearty  than  that  which  we  have 
been  happy  to  afford  you  here. 

"  Believe  me  yours  sincerely, 

"  Alfbed." 

24.  Riots  at  Greenwich  and  Deptford. — The  suspension  of 
ship-building  and  other  works  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  having  occasioned  a  great  contraction  of  employment,  a 
large  number  of  workmen  were  reduced  to  severe  distress,  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Symptoms  of 
a  riot  appeared  in  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  large  numbers  of  men 
patrolling  the  streets  and  making  attacks  upon  some  of  the  shops. 
During  the  afternoon  a  great  number  of  tickets  for  bread  were 
distributed  from  the  relieving  officer'^  house,  and  in  the  evening 
the  premises  were  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  still  seeking  relief. 
It  was  then  announced  that  no  more  tickets  could  be  issued,  as 
there  was  no  more  bread  to  be  obtained.  After  waiting  some  time 
longer  a  simultaneous  movement  was  made ;  but  it  then  being  the 
usual  time  for  most  of  the  tradesmen  to  close,  the  mob  which  had 
collected  were,  so  far,  baffled.  One  baker's  shop  they,  however, 
completely  plundered,  and,  proceeding  along  High-street,  Deptford, 
they  came  to  the  shop  of  another  baker,  and  were  about  to  make  a 
forcible  entry,  when  the  proprietor  called  upon  them  to  desist  from 
destroying  his  property,  promising  them  that  he  would  give  them 
the  whole  of  the  bread  he  had  remaining  unsold.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  loaves  were  thrown  out  at  the  door;  and,  seeing 
they  had  got  all  they  could  obtain,  the  crowd  marched  onwards, 
towards  the  Broadway,  where  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  ahop 
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of  another  baker.  The  windows  were  broken,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  bread  which  happened  to  be  at  hand  was  carried  off.  An  addi- 
tional police  force  had  been  on  duty  in  the  town  during  the  evening, 
but  they  were  wholly  insufficient  to  prevent  the  mischief ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  superintendent  and  a  body  of 
mounted  police,  and  others  on  foot,  that  order  was  restored.  Next 
morning,  however,  large  numbers  of  men  again  assembled ;  and 
the  tradesmen,  apprehending  a  renewal  of  the  previous  night's 
riot,  closed  their  places  of  business.  The  mob  then  proceeded 
towards  Greenwich  Workhouse,  the  guardians  holding  their  usual 
weekly  meeting  at  the  time.  The  applicants,  however,  who  at- 
tended to  seek  relief  were  not  of  the  class  who  joined  in  the  lawless 
proceedings,  the  latter  being  mere  roughs  and  idlers.  In  all  cases 
temporary  relief  was  granted,  and  at  night  detachments  of  police 
from  the  several  metropolitan  divisions  were  on  duty,  and  the  most 
effective  arrangements  were  made  to  cope  with  any  disturbance 
that  might  arise. 

The  following  morning  the  shopkeepers  of  Deptford  and  Green- 
wich had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  police  force  to 
open  their  places  of  business  as  usual.  There  were  no  indications 
at  any  point  of  an  attempt  to  renew  the  riots.  In  the  forenoon 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty  persons,  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten 
each,  at  the  top  of  High-street,  in  the  Greenwich-road,  where  the 
unemployed  are  accustomed  to  congregate.  There  were  not  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  straggling  "roughs"  idKng  in  the 
principal  streets  of  Deptford.  The  crowds  of  people  which  had 
tilled  the  streets  the  evening  before  were  gradually  dispersed,  and 
shortly  after  midnight  all  was  as  quiet  as  in  ordinary  times.  There 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood  that,  but  for  the 

})resence  of  a  strong  force  of  police  which  had  been  sent  to  aid  the 
ocal  constables,  many  acts  of  violence  would  have  been  committed 
and  much  property  destroyed.  The  premises  of  the  relieving 
officers  were  crowded  with  applicants.  At  Mr.  Pattie's  office, 
Deptford,  five  tons  of  bread,  or  2800  quartern  loaves,  were  given 
away.  The  conduct  of  people  receiving  the  bread  was  most 
orderly,  although  the  passage  at  Mary  Ann's-buildings,  High- 
street,  leading  to  the  bread  depot,  was  much  crowded.  At  ten 
o'clock  at  night  strong  parties  of  the  R  division  of  police  were 
patrolling  the  streets  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  renew  the 
disturbances.  In  all  parts  of  the  district  there  wa^  perfect  quiet, 
and  the  show  of  "  roughs  "  in  the  streets  was  even  less  than  on 
ordinary  nights.  There  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  was  riotous  in 
the  previous  proceedings  was  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
"  roughs,"  and  not  to  the  large  class  of  unemployed  working  men. 
It  is  indeed  greatly  to  the  credit  of  these  men  that  numbers  of 
them  applied  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 

31.  The  Talk  o'  the  Hill,  Hartley,  and  the  Oaks  Colliery 
Explosions. — After  repeated  adjournments,  the  inquests  on  the 
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sufferers  by  these  aceidents,  of  which  a  full  account  was  giyen  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  ^'Annual  Register/'  were  brought  to  a  close; 
and  the  jury  having  met,  for  the  thirteenth  time,  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  evidence,  brought  in  the  following  verdicts : — viz. 
(in  the  first-named  case) — "That  the  deaths  had  resulted  from 
*  Accident ;'  that  there  was  no  positive  evidence  to  show  how  the 
accident  occurred ;  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
lower  workings,  in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  a  train  in  the 
doorway  ;  that  this  gas  was  exploded  by  the  unlawful  exposure  of 
a  naked  light  b}'  a  collier ;  that  if  the  rules  made  by  the  managers 
had  been  observed  by  their  subordinates,  the  explosion  might  not 
have  happened  ;  that  culpable  neglect  was  shown  by  Rawson  and 
Lawton  in  violating  the  rules  which  had  been  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  life  and  property ;  that  NichoUs  should  adopt 
some  means  whereby  the  ooservation  of  rules  should  be  more 
strictly  enforced,  and  that  Government  should  appoint  additional 
inspectors."  In  the  second  case — "That  Richard  Hunt  and  others 
were  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  but  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  how  it  ignited.'*  The  jury  added 
that  "  they  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  special  recommen- 
dations respecting  the  working  of  mines,  as  Government  was  col- 
lecting information  with  a  view  to  a  better  protection  of  life ;  but 
they  considered  more  strict  inspection  desirable." 


FEBRUARY. 

2.  Consecration  of  Colonial  Bishops. — Three  Colonial  Bishops 
were  consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral — the  Rev.  R.  Milman 
to  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Sawyer  to  that  of 
Grafton  and  Arraidale,  and  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Alford  to  the  see  of 
Victoria  (Hong  Kong).  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiated, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  &c.  There  was  a  large  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  altar  steps. 
Most  of  the  official  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  were  also  present, 
and  took  part  in  the  ceremonial,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  very 
largo  congregation.  The  feast  of  the  Purification  was  chosen  for 
the  ceremony.  Matins  were  said  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  commenced  at  half-past  eleven.  The  procession 
entered  the  choir  in  the  following  order: — Bedesmen,  choristers, 
lay  clerks,  followed  by  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  Dr.  Twiss,  the 
Bishops  designate,  the  Bishops  of  Dunedin,  Rochester,  and  Oxford, 
and.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  by  the  Dean  and 
chaplains.    The  Archbishop  was  celebrant^  the  gospel  being  read 
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by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  epistle  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ilochester.  The  service  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
munion Office,  as  far  as  the  Creed.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson, 
vicar  of  Islington  (whose  father,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  was  for 
twenty-six  years  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  then  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  an  impressive  sermon  from  Acts  xx.  22,  /'And 
now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  Spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there.^'  The  organist  then  played 
an  extempore  voluntary  as  a  prelude  to  Mendelssohn's  "How 
lovely  are  the  messengers  of  peace,"  which  was  given  with  excellent 
effect  by  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The  form  of  consecration 
was  then  proceeded  with  according  to  the  rubric.  The  Bishops 
designate  were  severally  presented  to  the  Archbishop  by  the  Bishops 
of  Dunedin  and  Oxford.  The  Koyal  mandate  of  appointment 
in  each  case  was  then  read,  and  the  usual  oaths  were  administered. 
The  Litany,  as  far  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  sung  by  the  Eev. 
Br.  Hake,  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  su&ages  proper  to 
the  occasion;  the  remainder  of  the  service  being  read  by  the 
Archbishop.  After  the  usual  questions  had  been  put  to  the 
Bishops  elect  by  the  Archbishop  and  properly  answered  by  them, 
the  rest  of  the  service  was  proceeded  with  according  to  the  rubric ; 
and  the  three  candidates,  after  having  robed,  were  formally  con- 
secrated by  the  imposition  of  hands  m  the  usual  manner.  The 
Veniy  Creator  Spiritus,  was  chanted  to  appropriate  music  while 
the  candidates  knelt  at  the  altar.  The  sacramental  service  was 
partly  choral,  and  was  most  impressively  rendered.  After  the 
act  of  consecration  the  offertory  was  collected,  the  Archbishop, 
Bishops,  and  clergy  kneeling  singly  at  the  altar  to  make  their  offering. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  communicants,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  the  greatest  order  and  .decorum. 

3.  Completion  of  the  Nelson  Monument. — The  long-expected 
Lions,  the  execution  of  which  for  the  base  of  the  Nelson  Coiimin, 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  had  been  entrusted  to  Sir  Edwin  Landaeer, 
were  placed  on  their  pedestals,  and  were  an  object  of  much 
attraction  to  the  public.  Some  adverse  criticism  was,  as  usual, 
directed  against  the  work;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  was  pronounced,  in  decided  terms,  that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
had  in  this  added  another  to  his  many  triumphs,  ix^  the  representa- 
tion of  animal  life.  Photographic  likenesses  of  the  majestic  beasts 
were  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  obtained  an  extensive  sale. 

5.  Opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen  in  person. — ^This 
day  Her  Majesty  opened,  in  person,  the  second  session  of  her 
seventh  Parliament,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  long  and  prosperous 
reign.  The  appearance  of  the  Queen  on  this  public  occasion,  after 
so  long  an  interval  of  seclusion,  made  it  a  matter  of  great  interest 
and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  who  manifested  their  loyal  feelings 
by  their  attendance  in  large  numbers  along  the  line  of  route  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  House  of  Lords,  although  the  weather 
was  unuivoiurable.    Both  sides  of  FarUament-street  were  densely 
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packed ;  the  windows  of  the  houses^  even  those  from  which  but  an 
indifferent  view  could  be  obtained,  were  filled;  and  every  site 
which  was  suitable,  and  many  which  were  not,  were  made 
available  for  the  erection  of  temporary  stands  and  balconies.  A 
battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  headed  by  their  band,  was 
posted  near  the  entrance  to  the  liords,  and  the  Coldstreams  opposite 
ralace-yard.  Her  Majesty  occupied  what  is  termed  a  "dress 
carriage/'  with  eight  cream-coloured  horses.  Though  the  down- 
pour of  rain  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  windows  of  her  carriage, 
so  that  few  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Queen,  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  tumultuously  waved  as  Her  Majesty  passed  along,  and 
loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers  rose  from  the  voices  of  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  not  opened  till  twelve 
o'clock ;  but  long  before  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  ladies 
had  collected,  and  the  dim  magnificence  of  the  long  corridors  and 
chambers  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  exquisite  toilettes  in 
the  richest  amplitude  of  the  latest  fashion.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  hour  had  struck,  a  considerable  space  of  the  Government 
benches  was  occupied ;  and  from  that  time  till  after  one  o'clock 
the  arrivals  were  incessant.  The  Opposition  benches  filled  more 
slowly,  for  on  these  occasions  this  part  of  the  Chamber  is  re- 
served for  peeresses  only,  and  the  majority  of  these  did  not  arrive 
till  shortly  before  the  great  ceremony  of  the  day  began.  No 
alteration  was  made  in  the  interior  of  the  House  beyond  those 
temporary  lines  of  demarcation  always  used  at  Royal  openings. 
The  railings  in  front  of  the  throne  had  been  removed,  and  the 
throne  itself,  the  only  uncomfortable  seat  in  all  the  House  of 
Peers,  was  on  this  occasion  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  Queen's 
robe  of  state.  The  gallery  on  the  right  of  the  throne  devoted 
to  ladies  connected  with  the  various  diplomatic  bodies  was  soon 
filled,  and  also  that  on  the  left  of  the  Chamber.  At  the  upper 
end  of  this,  near  the  throne,  sat  a  group  of  Indian  Princes,  the 
extraordinary  magnificence  of  whose  dresses  and  jewels  made 
them  for  a  long  time  the  prominent  features  of  attraction  to  the 
ladies  present.  Early  after  the  opening.  Prince  Teck,  wearing  the 
handsome  uniform  of  blue  and  silver  of  the  Austrian  Hussars, 
entered  the  House,  and  was  conducted  by  Sir  Edward  Cust,  Chief 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  to  a  seat  just  outside  the  body  of  the 
House,  in  which,  as  not  being  a  peer,  he  of  course  could  have  no 
place.  Towards  one  o'clock,  the  body  of  the  House  was  almost 
filled  with  ladies.  At  about  one  o'clock  the  Bishops,  in  their 
robes  of  state  (similar  to  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  but 
without  the  wig),  began  to  take  their  places  on  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  There  was,  however,  not  room  for  them  all,  and  several 
had  to  sit  with  the  Judges  in  front  of  the  woolsack.  At  the  same 
lime,  also,  many  peers  in  their  robes  took  their  seats.  The  part 
allotted  to  tlio  Diplomatic  Body  had  meanwhile  been  gradually 
filling,  and  the  crowd  of  splendid  uniforms  covered  wiui  orders 
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and  decorations,  which  is  always  to  be  seen  there  on  these 
occasions,  made  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  whole 
Chamber.  The  Ambassadors  of  Turkey,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  occupied  the  front  seat,  and  behind  these  were  the 
Ministers  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Bavaria,  while 
the  background  was  filled  up  with  Ministers  from  minor  States  and 
a  crowd  of  Secretaries  and  Attaches. 

At  ten  minutes  past  two  the  doors  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  by 
which  the  Queen  enters,  were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  of  the 
illustrious  assemblage  in  the  Chamber  rose  with  a  great  rustle, 
which  was  instantly  succeeded  by  an  intense  silence,  as  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  door.  Formerly,  when  the  Queen  used  to  open 
Parliament  with  the  Prince  Consort,  her  arrival  was  always  pro- 
claimed beforehand  by  brilliant  flourishes  of  trumpets.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  as  last  year,  the  splendid  procession  entered 
amid  solemn  silence.  First  came  the  Heralds,  bowing  stiffly  in 
their  tabards  as  they  passed  the  throne,  then  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Household,  followed  by  Lord  Derby,  carrying  the  Sword  of 
State,  and  accompanied  by  Lord  Malmesbury.  After  these  noble- 
men came  Her  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Princesses  Helena 
and  Louise,  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  followed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  who  stood  behind  the  throne.  The  Queen,  as  she  sat 
on  the  throne,  had  the  Princesses,  with  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Malmesbury,  on  her  left.  On  her  right  were  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  the  Speech,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, with  the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
bearing  the  Imperial  Crown,  while  officers  of  the  Household,  the 
Chamberlain's  Department,  and  the  House  of  Lords  closed  in  the 
background. 

When  the  Queen  had  taken  her  place  on  the  throne,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  by  her  command,  requested  their  lordships  to  be  seated, 
and  the  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  despatched  to  summon 
the  "faithful  Commons."  During  the  interval  which  always 
elapses  before  the  knights  and  burgesses  present  themselves  in 
almost  tumultuous  array  below  the  bar,  complete  silence  prevailed 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  every  look  was  directed  to  the  august 
occupant  of  the  throne  and  those  who  stood  around  it.  The 
Queen  never  stirred  or  looked  to  right  or  left.  Her  dress  was  a 
plain  black  silk,  with  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter.  On  her 
head  was  a  Mary  Stuart  cap,  surmounted  by  a  demi-crown  of 
brilliants,  from  the  back  of  which  depended  a  long  white  veil,  and 
she  wore  the  Koh-i-noor  in  a  necklace.  The  Princess  Helena 
wore  a  train  of  white  satin,  and  the  Princess  Louiso  wore  a  shorter 
and  more  childlike  dress  of  the  same  material.  Both  stood  beside 
Her  Majesty  on  the  left  of  the  throne,  and  were  as  motionless  as 
the  Queen  herself.  Prince  Arthur  wore  the  very  plain  imiform  of 
a  £)adet  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

The   "faithful   Commons"   came  to   the  bar   in   a  more  or- 
derly way  than  usual,  though  still  not  without  an   amount  of 
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noise  wliich  provoked  an  almost  general  smile  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers. 

The  Royal  Speech,  which  was  of  rather  unusual  length,  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  will  be  found  together  with  the 
debates  which  arose  upon  it  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

The  reading  of  the  Royal  Speech  was  listened  to  in  silence, 
which  deepened  when  the  paragraph  relating  to  Reform  was  read. 
At  the  end  of  the  Speech  there  was  a  minute's  pause,  when  the 
Queen  bowed  graciously  from  the  Throne,  and  at  once  all  rose  at 
the  signal.  Iler  Majesty  then  descended  the  steps,  and,  turning 
towards  the  Prince  of  '\\''alcs  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  advancing  to  meet  her,  she  came  forward  and  kissed  them 
both.  Any  thing  more  simple  and  affectionate  than  this  greeting 
between  the  mother  and  her  children  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
The  Queen  then  presented  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  to  Prince  Teck,  each  of  whom  kissed  it  respectfully,  and  then 
again  turning  to  the  House  she  bowed,  and  left  with  the  same 
ceremonial  as  she  had  entered,  followed  by  her  sons.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  assemblage  had  broken  up  and 
left  the  House. 

6.  —The  Jamaica  Insurrection.— Proceedings  against  Colonel 
Nelson  and  Lieittenant  Brand. — Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephens 
made  an  application  at  the  Bow-street  Police  Court,  under  the  24th 
and  25th  Vic,  c.  100,  and  the  11th  and  12th  Vic,  c.  45,  for  war- 
rants against  Col.  Nelson,  late  Brigadier- General  in  Jamaica,  and 
Lieut.  Brand,  President  of  the  Court-Martial  at  the  trial  of  Mr. 
George  WilKam  Gordon.  Counsel  said  that  both  these  persons 
were  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  This  application 
was  made  in  no  vindictive  spirit,  but  to  obtain  from  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  a  decision  on  a  question  aflFecting  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire.  Those  who  in- 
structed counsel  did  not  desire  to  shrink  from  their  responsibility. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 
for  Leicester,  were  the  prosecutors.  It  had  been  at  first  intended 
to  proceed  under  the  42nd  Geo.  III.,  by  which  crimes  committed 
abroad  by  public  authority  were  triable  in  England — under  which 
Act  General  Picton  was  tried — but  the  judges  had  decided  that  that 
Act  did  not  apply  to  charges  of  felony.  Counsel  then  proceeded  to 
state  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  disturbance  at  Morant  Bay,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  Jamaica,  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  lS65,and 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  October  throughout  the 
said  county  of  Surrey,  and  did  not  include  Kingston.  On  the  17th 
of  October,  Gordon  called  at  Governor  Eyre's  house  in  Kingston, 
and  was  arrested  by  Governor  Eyre  personally  and  Dr.  Bowerbank, 
taken  on  board  ship,  conveyed  to  Morant  Bay,  and  received  in 
custody  at  Morant  Bay  on  the  20th  of  October  by  Brigadier  Nelson. 
On  the  21st  a  form  of  trial  was  gone  through  by  a  court  martigl, 
and  the  decision  in  that  court  was  recorded  in  Lieutenant  Brand's 
handwriting  as  follows : — "  The  court  having  heard  the  priaonar's 
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defence,  and  also  the  witnesses  called  in  his  defence,  consider  the 
charges  proved  most  fully,  and  do,  therefore,  adjudge  the  prisoner, 
George  William  Gordon,  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead, 
at  what  time  and  place  the  brigadier- general  may  appoint. — H. 
Brand,  Lieut.  E.N.,  President. — Morant  Bay,  October  21,  1865." 
That  document  bears  also  an  entry  of  approval  in  the  handwriting 
of  Brigadier  Nelson,  in  these  terms: — "Approved  and  confirmed. 
Moreover,  I  fully  concur  in  the  sentence  awarded,  such  being  fully 
borne  out  by  the  evidence.  The  prisoner  to  be  hung  on  Monday 
next,  the  23rd  of  October,  1865 ;  to-morrow,  the  22nd,  being 
Sunday,  and  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  country  not  rendering  it 
necessary  to  inflict  the  punishment  on  the  Sabbath  Day. — A.  A. 
Nelson,  Brigadier- General  Commanding  Field  Forces. — Morant 
Bay,  October  2l8t,  1865."  The  court-martial  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Brand,  Lieutenant  Errington,  and  Ensign  Kelly.  In  the  interval 
between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  Mr.  Eyre  wrot«  a  letter 
of  approval  to  Brigadier  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was  hanged  on 
the  Monday. — Dr.  Alexander  Fiddes,  Mr.  Gordon's  medical  atten- 
dant, deposed  to  Mr.  Gordon  having  been  very  unwell  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1865.  On  the  17th  of  October,  witness  informed 
him  that  the  Government  had  issued  a  warrant  against  him,  and 
Mr.  Gordon  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  calling  upon  Governor 
Eyre,  who,  when  he  called,  took  him  into  custody. — Mr.  Andrew 
H.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Jamaica  Coimcil,  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  three  parishes,  deposed  that  Kingston  was  excepted  from 
the  proclamation  of  martial-law.  Witness  saw  Mr.  Gordon  tried 
by  court-martial.  Lieutenant  l^rand  was  president.  Witness  after- 
wards saw  Mr.  Gordon  executed  by  sailors,  under  the  orders  of  the 
provost-marshal ;  Mr.  Gordon  was  not  a  soldier. — C.  S.  Roundell, 
secretary  to  the  Jamaica  Royal  Commission,  produced  the  documents 
laid  before  the  Commission. — Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Chancery  Lane, 
shorthand- writer,  stated  that  he  took  notes  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Royal  Commission  in  Jamaica  in  1866,  and  said  the 
transcript  thereof  in  the  Blue-book  was  correct.  It  also  included 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  before  the  court-martial. — Mr.  Stephens 
read  from  the  Blue-book  the  evidence  given  by  General  Nelson 
before  the  Commission.  The  witnesses  were  cautioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners that  their  evidence  might  be  used  against  them. — Mr. 
W.  W.  West,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Shaen  and  Co.,  solicitors,  said  from 
information  received  he  believed  that  General  Nelson  could  be  found 
at  the  United  Service  Club,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. — 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  did  not  think  that  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
the  person  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. — After  some  discussion, 
Mr.  Stephens  applied  for  an  adjournment  in  order  to  produce  a 
witness  who  had  actually  seen  Brigadier  Nelson  going  in  and  out 
of  the  United  Service  Club,  and  Lieutenant  Brand  in  Regent- 
street. — Sir  Thomas  Henry  consented  to  this  course,  and  adjourned 
the  proceedings. — On  the  7th,  Mr.  F.  Stephens  applied  for  a 
summons  for  the  attendance  of  the  porter  of  the  Senior  United 
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Service  Club,  to  give  evidence  that  Colonel  Nelson  was  now  in 
London. — Sir  Thomas  Ilenry  granted  the  summons. — William 
Desborough  then  deposed  that  he  had  seen  Lieutenant  Brand 
within  the  last  few  days  going  in  and  out  of  Lane's  Hotel,  St. 
Alban's-place,  Regent  street. — Mr.  Stephens :  I  have  now  to  apply 
for  a  warrant  against  Lieutenant  Brand.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  wish  of  all  concerned  in  this  proceeding  than  that  any 
unnecessary  personal  indignity  should  be  oflfered  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  the  prosecutors  would  be  happy  to  consent  to  any  means 
devised  to  spare  the  defendants  from  imprisonment. — Sir  T. 
Henry :  You  mean  with  respect  to  bail  ? — Mr.  Stephens  :  With 
respect  to  bail  or  with  respect  to  taking  into  custody  on  a  warrant. 
I  don't  know  whether  such  a  course  as  this  might  be  adopted — 
that  the  warrant  officer  should  inform  the  accused  that  he  had  a 
warrant,  but  not  to  execute  it  if  the  accused  gave  his  word  to 
appear. — Sir  T.  Henry :  We  could  hardly  entrust  that  to  a  warrant 
officer. — Mr.  Stephens  ;  What  we  are  doing  is  a  severe  measure,  and 
there  is  no  wish  to  add  any  unnecessary  severity  to  what  the  law 
requires.— Sir  T.  Henry:  At  this  stage  I  purposely  abstain  from 
expressing  any  opinion,  except  that  you  have  opened  a  sufficient 
case  for  further  inquiry,  and  I  shall  issue  the  warrants.  It  is  com- 
petent for  me  to  take  bail.  It  is  not  usual  in  charges  of  murder, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  I  am  prepared  to  deal  excep- 
tionally with  it  as  regards  bail. — The  summons  against  James 
Laing,  porter  at  the  Senior  United  Service  Club,  was  then  issued. 
— In  an  hour  afterwards  James  Laing  attended,  and  said :  I 
saw  Colonel  Nelson  at  the  club  on  Saturday  last.  He  calls  there 
daily  for  his  letters  when  in  town.  I  do  not  know  his  private 
residence. — Both  warrants  were  then  issued. — On  the  8th,  Lieut. 
Herbert  Charles  Alexander  Brand,  R.N.,  was  brought  up  in  custody 
of  Taylor,  the  warrant  officer. — Mr.  Shaen,  solicitor  for  the  prose- 
cution, asked  to  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fiddes  and  Mr.  Lewis  read, 
and  said  he  should  then  ask  for  a  short  remand.  Sir  Thomas  Henry 
then  informed  Lieut.  Brand  of  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  not  at  present  called  upon  to  reply  to  it. — The 
depositions  were  then  read. — Sir  Thomas  Henry  said  as  the  prisoner 
had  no  professional  adviser  present,  he  had  better  postpone  what- 
ever he  had  to  say  to  a  future  occasion.  To  the  prisoner :  Have  you 
any  friends  to  give  bail  for  your  future  attendance  P — Prisoner : 
Certainly  not :  I  have  no  friends. — Sir  T.  Henry  (to  Mr.  Shaen) : 
He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Have  you  any  objection 
against  taking  his  own  recognizance  P — Mr.  Shaen  :  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  positively  consenting  to  that  course,  but  I  shall  not 
oppose  it.  I  understand  that  there  was  some  difficulty  as  to  the 
serving  of  the  warrant.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  leave  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  court. — Sir  Thomas  Henry :  Then  I 
must  bind  the  prisoner  over  in  two  sureties  in  200/.  each,  and  his 
own  recognizance  of  600/.  to  appear  on  Tuesday  next. — In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rousell,  of  8,  King's  Bench- 
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walk,  Temple,  barrister,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Stilwell,  22,  Arundel- 
street,  Strand,  navy  agent,  attended,  and  gave  their  recognizances 
in  200/.  each.  Mr.  Rousell  wished  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  Mr.  Vaughan  said  he  could  not  hear  it. 
The  prisoner  was  bound  in  his  own  recognizance  in  500/.,  and  he 
was  liberated.— Mr.  Green  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel 
Nelson  and  Governor  Eyre  would  at  the  earliest  convenient  time 
surrender  to  answer  the  charge. 

Eventually,  after  a  good  deal  of  evidence  had  been  gone  into  at 
Bow-street,  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Brand  were  committed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Henry  to  take  their  trial  at  the  April  sessions  on 
the  charge  of  murder. 

11.  The  Reform  League  Demonstration. — A  procession  o£ 
the  members  of  this  body  took  place  according  to  a  programme 
which  had  been  previously  issued  by  the  leaders,  which  was 
punctually  carried  out.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  favourable. 
Throughout  the  day  crowds  flocked  towards  Trafalgar-square,  and 
before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  starting  of  the  procession  (two  o'clock) 
an  immense  concourse  of  persons  had  assembled.  Not  since  the 
entry  of  Garibaldi  into  London  had  Trafalgar-square  worn  such 
an  aspect.  Shortly  before  two  o'clock  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  League  came  down  the  Strand  in  open  carriages.  Thfey 
were  received  with  great  cheering  by  the  assembled  sections,  who, 
in  return,  were  exhorted  by  the  members  of  the  council  to  preserve 
strict  good  order  and  silence  on  their  line  of  march,  injunctions 
which  it  is  but  justice  to  say  were  followed  to  the  very  letter,  and 
although  some  of  the  class  called  "  roughs  "  fringed  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd/ i^^idently  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  confusion, 
no  chance  was  given  to  them  in  this  respect,  and  at  half-past  two 
the  sections  moved  to  the  square  in  the  order  laid  down  in  the 
programme.  The  mounted  farriers  made  a  good  opening  for  the 
procession,  for  they  looked  well,  rode  well,  and  were  generally 
well  mounted.  The  numbers  collected  in  the  procession  were 
variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  a  much  higher  figure,  but 
the  number  of  sympathizers  who  accompanied  the  procession, 
many  of  them  wearing  rosettes,  &c.,  significant  of  their  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Reform,  gave  additional  interest  and  importance 
to  the  demonstration.  The  procession  was  headed  by  a  band,  and 
the  branches  of  the  League— interspersed  with  trade  societies — 
followed  with  their  bands  and  flags.  The  banners  were  more 
numerous  and  more  handsome  than  we  had  seen  before.  A 
request  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  an  order  was  made  by  the 
council  to  pass  the  Clubs  in  silence,  and  this  rule  was  strictly 
complied  with,  the  only  exception  being  a  slight  cheer  given  at 
the  Reform  Club.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  occupied  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  United 
Service  Club,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  playful  gambols  of 
some  of  the  troopers  of  the  farriers  who  were  accidentally  halted 
at  the  end  of  Waterloo-place.     At  the  Athenaeum,  opposite,  the 
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ArcIibi*hop  oi  York,  one  or  two  other  prelates,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  were  up«ori  the  balconies-  In  St.  James's-street,  some 
mem^jori!  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  and  sereral  peers  were  at  the 
win'lov/3  of  various  Louses  with  parti?s  of  ladies,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  Ilaliiux,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lord  R.  Grosvenor 
amonprst  thc-m.  The  prrjoe^-ion  aloDg  Regent-street  was  very 
imposin;?-  From  Kini»*s-crc'>s  to  the  end  of  the  journey  the 
spectators  wf-rc-  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Reformers,  cheering 
and  gTe»jting  them  with  flairs,  &c.,  as  they  passed.  The  procession 
arrived  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  about  a  quarter  to  six,  and 
entered  the  building  in  order.  Colonel  Dickson  was  the  marshal, 
and  Messrs.  Langley  and  Bradlaugh  deputy-marshals,  of  the 
entire  profession,  and  each  division  had  its  sub-marshal.  These 
gentlemen  were  on  horseback.  The  Hall  was  speedily  filled  in  all 
parts,  and  thousands  of  persons  were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  President  of  the  League  (Mr.  Beales)  and 
his  friends  came  upon  the  platform,  and  were  enthusiastically 
cheered.  lie  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  success  of  the 
demonstration.  He  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  M.P., 
expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Reform.  The  Reform 
Minstrels  tiien  sang  the  chorus  which  the  Reform  League  has 
adopted  as  its  rallying  cry.  Before  the  chorus  had  concluded,  The 
O'Donoghue,  5I.P.,  and  Mr.  Potter,  M.P.,  ascended  the  platform 
amidst  loud  cheering. 

Professor  Rogers  moved  the  first  rc:  olution,  "  That  this  meeting 
consider  it  their  duty  to  distinctly  declare  that  no  measure  for  the 
improvement  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament 
will  bo  Batisfactory,  which  is  net  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  people  themselves  being  directly  and  personally  represented, 
instead  of  such  representation  being  only  virtual  and  sectional ; 
and  that  such  direct  and  real  representation  can  only  be  effected 
by  means  of  residential  and  registered  manhood  suffi-age,  protected 
in  its  free  and  honest  exercise  by  the  ballot." 

The  O'Donoghue  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  had  just 
come  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  impression  made  on 
his  mind  by  the  speech  delivered  that  evening  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  that  the  Tory  party  intended,  if  they  could,  to  smuggle  a 
Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  without  consulting 
the  people  [cries  of  *'"We  shall  turn  them  out"].  The  Hon. 
gentleman,  in  a  brief  speech,  inculcated  the  necessity  for  the 
people  of  England  and  Ireland  uniting  in  their  efforts  for  reform. 

]\[r.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  also  supported  it. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  in  proposing  the  second  resolution,  received 
quite  an  ovation.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: — "That  this 
mooting  desires  most  earnestly  to  press  upon  the  Liberal  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the  absolute  necessity,  as  they  regard 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country,  of  not  consenting  to  any 
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measure  of  Reform  designed  to  evade  the  full  and  just  rights  of 
the  people  to  be  directly  represented  in  their  own  branch  of  the 
Ijegislature."  He  said  that,  as  the  people  of  England  had  long 
since  seen  the  futility  of  trying  the  Tories,  they  now  proposed  to 
pass  sentence  upon  them,  and  that  sentence  must  be  perpetual 
banishment  from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Professor  Beasley  seconded,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  supported,  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  O'Neill  moved  the  third  resolution,  viz.  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  statements  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  this  evening,  on  the  subject  of  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament,  are  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
and  complete  the  proof  of  the  present  Government  being  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country." 

llr.  Councillor  Bird,  of  the  Glasgow  Reform  League,  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  of 
tlie  Manchester  Reform  League,  and  like  the  others  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Tlianks  were  then  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  after  several 
rounds  of  cheers  had  been  given  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  other  popular  Reformers,  the  assembly  dispersed  shortly  before 
eleven  o'clock. 

13.  Fenian  Rising  in  the  County  of  Kerry. — A  party  of 
Fenians,  about  800  in  number,  assembled  at  Cahirciveen,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  They  sacked  a  coast-guard  station  at  Kells, 
seized  the  arms,  and  shot  a  mounted  policeman  bearing  dispatches, 
robbing  him  of  his  horse  and  arms.  They  then  cut  tlie  telegraph 
wires,  interrupting  the  messages  by  the  Atlantic  cable  for  about 
five  hours,  by  which  time  they  were  restored.  Troops  were 
immediately  sent  from  Cork  to  Killarney,  and  on  the  14th  the 
insurgents  withdrew  into  the  Toomes  mountains  by  the  Gap  of 
Dunlo,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  a  strong  military  force  on 
the  15th.  A  large  number  of  arrests  were  made  in  the  next  few 
days,  at  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  of  persons  coming  by  sea,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States. 

Apprehension  of  a  Fenian  Attack  on  Chester  Castle. — 
About  noon  it  was  observed  that  several  hundred  young  men  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  old,  and  apparently  of  the 
labouring  class,  were  gradually  flocking  into  the  city,  and  spread- 
ing themselves  through  the  streets.  A  rumour  quickly  got  abroad 
that  the  new  comers,  who  had  arrived  about  the  same  time  from 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  Halifax,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,  were  a  body  of  Fenians,  and  that  a  premeditated  movement 
of  some  kind  was  in  view.  The  magistrates  promptly  held  a 
meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  Special  Con- 
stables were  sworn  in  and  paraded  the  city,  and  the  Yolunteers 
and  police  were  got  in  readiness  for  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Binger,  the  superintendent  of  the  station,  at  once  made 
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arraQgements  to  pull  up  the  rails  at  points  on  the  Birkenhead  line 
if  necessary. 

The  jewellers'  and  other  shops  were  closed. 

lutbrmation  was  of  course  communicated  to  the  metropolis,  and 
from  nine  o'clock  p.m.  a  special  train  was  kept  in  readiness  at 
the  Euston-squan?  terminus  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Hailw:iy,  bv  order  of  the  Quartermaster-General ;  and  at  half-past 
two  next  mominir.  the  1st  battalion  of  Scots  Fusileers.  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phipps,  left  for  Chester.  The  troops,  500  in 
number,  were  marched  from  St.  George's  Barracks,  the  special  train 
conveying  them  consisting  of  twenty-seven  carriages. 

These  ^ngorous  measures  frustrated  any  designs  of  insurrection 
which  might  have  been  entertained,  but  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Castle  at  Chester  was  the  intended  object  of  attack 
by  the  Fenian  detachment,  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  arms  stored 
there,  and  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  very  insufficiently 
protected  by  the  guard  of  the  Castle — a  fact  of  which  no  doubt 
the  intending  assailants  were  well  aware.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Chester,  and  of  which  subsequent  discoveries  afforded 
much  confirmation. 

The  Fenians  had  recently  organized  in  New  York  a  band  of 
fiftv,  whose  special  mission  it  was  to  proceed  to  England  and 
Ireland,  and  endeavour  to  resuscitate  the  dying  brotherhood. 
These  men  were  understood  to  have  arrived  in  England.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  stationed  in  the  metropolis,  and  there  formed  a 
Director}'.  Eight  of  them  were  ex- officers  of  the  American  army. 
There  were  also  similar  Directories  at  Liverpool,  at  Manchester,  at 
Leeds,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Birmingham.  For  some  time  past  these 
Directories  had  been  making  arrangements  to  concentrate  their 
forces  upon  some  place  which  was  to  have  been  afterwards  desig- 
nated. This  was  not  done,  but  a  meeting  was  called  for  Sunday, 
the  10th,  at  Liverpool,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  attack  Chester 
Castle  the  following  day,  seize  the  arms  deposited  there,  cut  the 
telegraph  wires,  tear  up  the  rails,  and  make  good  their  escape  by 
rail  to  Holyhead,  and  trust  to  fortune  to  get  across  to  Ireland. 
What  arrangements  were  to  be  made  for  their  reception  in  Ireland 
did  not  transpire.  It  was  also  understood  that  they  would  attack 
the  banks  and  jewellers'  shops.  It  was  also  given  out  freely  at  the 
meeting  why  Chester  Castle  was  selected.  Up  to  midnight  on  the 
Sunday,  Chester  was  not  protected  by  more  than  half-a-dozen 
soldiers,  on  guard  at  the  Castle,  and  twice  as  many  imarmed 
policemen  in  the  city.  Under  their  protection  were  no  less  than 
9000  stand  of  arms  (a  few  weeks  before  there  were  30,000,  but  the 
bulk  had  been  removed  for  conversion  into  breech-loaders),  4000 
swords,  and  900,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  in  addition  to  powder 
in  bulk.  There  were  also  stored  in  another  part  of  the  Castle  900 
stand  of  arms  belonging  to  the  Militia;  and  in  a  small  building 
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in  the  city  were  200  stand  of  arms  belonging  to  the  Volun- 
teers. It  was  stated  that  the  whole  force  stationed  at  the  Castle 
was  one  company  of  the  54th  Regiment,  and  that  they  were 
disaffected. 

The  first  intimation  received  in  Chester  of  the  intended  raid 
was  at  12.30  a.m.  on  the  11th,  by  Mr.  Fen  wick,  from  Mr.  Super- 
intendent Ryde  and  Detective  Inspector  Carlisle  of  Liverpool,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  ex-oflScer  of  the  American  army,  who 
produced  his  commission  as  an  officer  in  the  Fenian  service,  had 
revealed  the  whole  plot  to  them.  The  Mayor  of  Chester  lives  at 
Broughton-hall  in  Flintshire,  so  Mr.  Fenwick  at  once  saw  Mr. 
Maysmor  Williams,  the  Deputy-Mayor,  and  from  him  went  to  the 
commandant  of  the  detachment  at  the  Castle.  Prompt  measures 
were  taken,  and  the  commandant  telegraphed  to  the  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General  at  Manchester  for  a  reinforcement.  They  next 
went  to  the  station,  and  gave  instructions  for  the  trains  to  be 
watched  as  they  arrived.  At  2.30  a  batch  of  thirty  fellows  arrived 
from  Liverpool,  and  were  evidently  under  the  command  of  an 
officer.  They  marched  up  and  down  the  platform  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  at  length  took  possession  of  the  first-class  refreshment- 
room.  They  were  soon  followed  by  further  detachments  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty,  from  Liverpool,  and  some  from  Manchester,  all  of 
similar  appearance.  These  dispersed  quietly  into  the  town.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  Volunteers  were  called  out,  but  as  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  they  could  act,  except  in  case  of  invasion,  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Walpole — and  his  answer  was  that  Volun- 
teers ought  not  to  be  employed  in  their  military  capacity  in  quelling 
disturbances ;  but,  in  point  of  law,  they  would  be  justified  in  acting 
as  individuals  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  in  a  serious  emergency 
they  might  use  their  arms  if  necessary.  The  Volunteers  were 
thereupon  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
police  at  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  the  Chester  police  were  kept 
apprised  of  the  different  departures  of  suspected  bodies  of  men. 
At  three  o'clock  it  was  ascertained  that  over  500  of  these  men  had 
arrived.  About  the  same  time  it  was  ascertained  that  a  number  of 
their  officers  had  been  in  Chester  over  night.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  strangers  became  much  bolder,  and  assembled  in  threat- 
ening bodies.  Fortunately  at  this  time  a  company  of  the  54th 
Regiment  arrived  from  Manchester.  Affairs  went  very  quietly  up 
to  four  o'clock,  when  a  train  from  Manchester  and  Stalybridge 
brought  a  reinforcement  of  400  in  one  batch.  Later  on  forty  men 
arrived  from  Halifax,  and  seventy  from  Leeds.  Shortly  after  five, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  Fenians  numbered  from  1400  to  1500. 
A  number  of  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  their  leaders  collected 
at  a  house  where  the  police  had  been  informed  they  would  meet 
for  orders. 

-  Spies  and  scouts  had  be(Bn  sent  out  among  the  Fenians  early  in 
the  day,  but  found  them  extremely  reticent,  and  could  get  no  clue 
from  them.     At  six  p.m.  these  scouts  brought  information  that 
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the  men  were  formiDg  in  column  on  the  Liverpool  and  other  prin- 
cipal roads. 

Captain  Smith,  the  county  chief  constable,  had  draughted  a  body 
of  the  county  constabulary  into  the  Castle  to  assist  the  military. 
Telegrams  were  forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  A  copy  of  the  following  anonymous  letter  sent  to  Major 
Greig,  chief  of  the  Liverpool  Police,  on  the  Monday  morning,  was 
received  by  Mr.  Fenwick  in  the  evening,  and  coincided  singularly 
with  the  information  already  in  his  possession: — 

**  Dear  Sir, — You  could  do  vour  country  much  service,  as  at 
present  tliore  are  000  men  in  Chester,  to  be  increased  by  night  to 
700,  to  ttikc  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison ;  and,  as  the 
garrison  is  disaffected,  it  is  supposed  they  will  do  it  with  little  loss. 
They  arc  to  leave  liirkenhead  by  every  train  from  the  first  in  the 
morning.  All  to  be  there  by  seven  at  the  latest.  They  leave  in 
numbers  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  every  train." 

At  night,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Mayor,  convened  a  public  meeting, 
which  was  most  earnest ;  and  over  500  citizens  were  sworn  in  as 
special  constables,  and  paraded  the  town  in  largo  bodies  throughout 
the  night.  The  following  magistrates : — The  Mayor,  Mr.  Maysmor 
Williams,  Major  French,  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker,  Mr.  A.  Potts,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  R.  Frost,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  others,  were  in  constant 
attendance  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  in  special  constables,  and 
for  advising  on  the  action  to  be  taken.  It  was  deemed  desirable 
to  call  out  the  yeomanry,  oiul  for  that  purpose  the  permission  of 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  de  Tablcy  was  telegraphed  for.  Lord 
Grosvenor  replied  that  he  would  come  down  by  the  night  mail ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  and  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  arrived  in  Chester 
at  12.48  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  remained  with  the  magistrates 
through  the  night.  Before  leaving  London  Lord  Grosvenor  com- 
municated with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  at  once  telegraphed 
that  ho  had  ordered  a  battalion  of  Guards  by  special  train  to 
Chester.  During  the  night  the  Fenians  c^idently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  preparations  were  too  much  for  them  ;  and,  as. 
the  night  advanced,  parties  of  tGns  and  twenties  were  seen  leaving 
on  foot  for  Warrington  and  other  neighbouring  towns. 

Although  all  danger  of  any  serious  attempt  had  died  away  after 
the  town's  meeting,  the  police  were  kept  on  duty,  as  niany  suspi- 
cious characters  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  next 
morning  two  haversacks  with  green  bands  and  a  quantity  of  ball 
cartridges  of  private  make  were  discovered  on  a  piece  of  vacant 
land  close  to  the  railway  station.  Shortly  after  this,  three  or  four 
suspicious-looking  fellows  were  arrested  in  the  station-yard,  and 
being  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  were 
sent  back  to  Manchester,  whence  they  said  they  had  come.  After 
this,  all  was  quiet  again,  except  the  assembly  of  a  large  crowd  in  the 
station  yard,  until  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock,  when  special  tra?n^ 
conveying  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards,  drew  up; 
and  as  they  formed  on  the  platfoim,  500  strong,  they  were  received 
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by  the  inhabitants  with  a  cheer  which  showed  how  much  their 
anxieties  were  removed  by  their  arrival.  They  were  divided  into 
two  detachments,  one  of  which  was  accommodated  at  the  refresh- 
ment-room of  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  the  other  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for  quartering  them. 
All  Chester  turned  out  to  welcome  their  defenders ;  and  it  was  con- 
ceded on  all  hands  that,  with  such  material  for  defence,  Chester  need 
no  longer  fear  a  Fenian  raid. 

In  the  afternoon  the  city  magistrates  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  the  Mayor  presiding.  Much  satisfaction  at  the 
prompt  arrival  of  the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards  was  expressed,  and  it 
was  thought  that  their  presence  a^orded  amplo  security  without 
the  necessity  of  swearing  in  more  special  constables. 

Among  the  ammunition  found  in  the  morning  were  a  number  of 
revolver  bullets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  in  consequence  of  the  telegraphic 
communications  received  by  the  Government,  sixty-seven  men 
were  arrested  at  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  on  board  the  Holyhead 
and  Liverpool  steamer,  as  soon  as  she  arrived.  It  was  supposed 
that  they  threw  their  arms  and  ammunition  overboard  on  seeing 
the  police.  Three  were  found  concealed  on  deck.  The  prisoners 
were  lodged  in  Richmond  Bridewell.  They  were  shabbily  dressed, 
and  looked  reckless  and  desperate. 

20.  Birth  of  a  Son  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  "Wales. 
— This  morning  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  safely  delivered  of  a  princess. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  arrived  at  Marl- 
Borough  House  shortly  after. 

This  happy  event  was  made  known  by  the  firing  of  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns. 

It  was  also  announced  to  the  citizens  of  London  in  the  subjoined 
official  communication  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State : — 

"  Whitehall,  Fch.  20. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  your  lordship  that 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  safely  delivered  of 
a  princess  at  half-past  six  o'clock  this  morning. 

"  The  confinement,  which  was  most  favourable,  was  not  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  rheumatism  from  which  the  princess  is  suf- 
fering. 

"  Her  royal  highness  and  the  infant  princess  are  going  on  quite 
well. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  H.  Walpole. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Major." 

A  copy  of  this  communication,  immediately  on  its  receipt,  was 
posted  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House. 
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'iii':  I'ojl'jwiijg  bulletin  was  iflsued  an  liit  foQoiriiig  day: — 


*'  JI«rr  Ji/>yaj  IJigljn'^*;  tLe  Princess  of  Wales,  lioiagh  still  suf- 
U-niiif  injui  rhtiUUi'aU'iJii,  i*>  makiiig  satisfiBicmjn'  progress. 
"  I  1j«;  Jfifunt  princ'.'b*;  continues  welL 

"  William  -Jexxeb,  M.D. 
"  AKTHrB  Farre,  3I.D. 

"  E.  H-  SlEVEKIXG,  M.D." 

'liic  :-.iiUi;(jiif'iil  liiillc'tinH  were  equally  favourable,  and  her  Royal 
II r/\ I ut ■••.'%* ti  nrovrry  proceeded  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 

^MJ.  liihA'.iijt  ON  iiii:  ]j<>Mx>N  AXi>  North-Westerx  Railway. 

A  f.  I  \v«nl  y  iiiiMiit^'M  pist  eleven  o'clock  p  m.,  a  very  serious  accident 
liiijjpiii«d  lit.  ('lifton,  near  renritfa,  on  the  London  and  Xorth- 
Wirstf  rti  I  {nil  way.  It  Mcems  that  as  a  luggage-train  from  the 
nmith  wnn  piiHiiiii^  (Jliftoii  the  axlo  of  one  of  the  waggons  broke. 
A  iter  pt'cH'ciMliii^  11  Hhort  distance,  the  waggon  ran  off  the  rails,  and 
ihiMt  f^MUnnil  coiifiiNioii  ensued;  other  waggons  and  some  vans, 
incliiilin^  ono  which  coniained  about  four  tons  of  gunpowder,  ran 
lift'  llio  uirtiilM,  and  iho  train  was  speedily  brought  to  a  stondlstill. 
Tho  ^iin|HiNV(UT  van,  alon^^  with  another  containing  salt,  was 
"  nirvuul '  upon  iho  lino  running  southwards,  and  thus  the  whole 
«ir  ihn  mail  WiiM  rntirely  bli>i*kcd  up.  Not  long  after  the  accident 
httpp«inn(l,  u  ^ixuls-train  for  the  south  came  up,  and  the  confusion 
\v<(4  bii  f(r(Mtt  that  sufficient  means  were  not  taken  to  check  it,  and 
in  a  low  niinutos  the  engine  came  into  collision  with  the  gunpowder 
\an.  Mitln«r  the  concussion  which  ensued  or  the  sparks  emitted 
iVoni  \\\o  rii««;inos  produced  ono  of  the  most  terrific  disastere  ever 
witn(*i.HO(l  on  u  railway,  for  the  moment  after  the  engine  struck  the 
van  all  tho  jxiwdor  it  contained  exploded  with  fearful  force.  The 
ontiro  four  tons  of  jjfunpowder  blew  up  in  one  vast  cloud  of  smoke 
and  flanio,  tho  lattor  illumining  the  entire  district,  and  the  ex- 
plosion koouumI  to  shako  it  fairly  to  its  centre.  The  earth  quivered 
as  if  in  tho  throos  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  shock  terrified  people 
for  niilos  arouiul.  AVaggons  and  goods  of  all  sorts  were  whirled 
about  in  overy  direction,  and  a  scene  of  destruction  seldom,  if  ever, 
witnessed  on  a  railway  was  presented.  The  driver  and  stoker  of 
tho  (Miginc*  which  ran  into  tho  powder- van  were  instantly  killed. 
Ooods  contained  in  both  trains  were  set  on  fire,  as  were  also  some 
of  tho  waggi>ns,  and  they  continued  to  burn  for  hours.  The  shock 
of  tlu'  explosion  was  heard  for  sixteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  the 
windows  of  houses  three  or  four  miles  distant  were  shaken,  and  in 
some  instances  broken.  About  six  hours  and  a  half  elapsed  before 
lH)th  linos  wore  cloanxK 

— .  KxTR.vouniNAUV  Bii.Mox  Robbery. — This  afternoon,  be- 
tween th nH>  and  four  o'clock,  ^Messrs.  Rothschild  despatched  a 
covorod  van  from  their  banking  establishment  in  St.  Swithin's- 
Inno,  Cunnou-strcct,  City,  with  twenty-four  cases  of  bulUan  for 
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shipment  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  The  van  belonged  to  a 
carrier  who  had  been  many  years  employed  by  them.  The  custom 
of  the  house  in  forwarding  or  receiving  bullion  or  specie  from  any 
part  of  the  metropolis  is  to  make  a  person  in  their  employment 
accompany  the  vehicles.  On  the  present  occasion  the  twenty-four 
cases  (weighing  about  2  cwt.  each)  were  to  be  shipped  on  board 
two  steamers  lying  in  the  river.  Twelve  of  the  cases  were  for  the 
Waterloo,  Captain  Stranack,  bound  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  other 
twelve  for  the  John  Bull  steamer,  bound  to  Hamburg — both  be- 
longed to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company— -the  former 
then  lying  alongside  the  Harpy  revenue  cutter,  off  the  Tower,  and 
the  John  Bull  off  Horselydown.  All  the  cases  were  marked  and 
lettered,  and  the  person  sent  with  them  was  provided  with  two 
lists  or  tallies  of  the  marks  on  the  cases,  in  order  that  he  might 
tick  them  off  in  shipping  them,  persons  representing  the  steamer 
being  furnished  with  a  duplicate  ust  to  do  the  same  as  they  received 
them.  The  van  proceeded  to  Nicholson's  Wharf,  where  the 
bullion  wag  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Gray, 
lighterman,  in  Water-lane,  which  was  lying  off  the  wharf,  and 
then  pulled  off  alongside  the  Waterloo.  The  steamer  had  been 
taking  in  cargo,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  chief  mate.  The  moment 
the  bullion  boat  came  up,  he  attended  to  the  shipment  of  the  cases. 
They  were  hauled  up  by  the  vessel's  crane,  two  at  a  time,  and  im- 
mediately lowered  into  the  fore  hold  of  the  vessel,  the  representative 
of  Messrs.  Kothschild  ticking  them  off  his  list  as  they  left  his  cus- 
tody, and  when  the  twelve  had  been  put  on  board  he  received 
from  the  chief  mate  a  receipt  of  their  safe  delivery  on  board,  and 
left.  The  chief  mate  went  into  the  hold  with  the  boatswain  and 
saw  them  securely  stowed  away,  and  as  other  goods  came  down 
these  were  placed  round  the  bullion  cases,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  'tween 
decks.  The  hatches  were  then  put  on  and  fastened  with  iron 
bars;  these  were  secured  with  a  padlock,  locked  by  the  chief 
mate,  who  kept  possession  of  the  key.  There  were  on  board  at 
this  time  ten  hands  of  the  crew  (Captain  Stranack  was  not  on 
board)  and  three  Custom-house  officers.  The  latter  came  on  board 
the  Waterloo  at  Gravesend  on  her  last  homeward  trip,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Custom-house  regulations,  would  remain  on 
board  till  the  steamer  had  cleared  Gravesend  on  her  outward  trip. 
At  night  time  they  kept  watch  and  watch  the  same  as  the  crew 
did,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  night  and  following  morning 
there  were  always  two  persons  on  deck  keeping  watch ;  indeed, 
they  never  quitted  the  deck  for  a  moment,  and  yet,  by  some  imac- 
countable  means,  two  of  the  cases  of  bullion  were  abstracted  from 
the  hold,  and  the  thieves  got  clear  off  with  them.  The  intention, 
no  doubt,  was  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  twelve  cases,  as  the 
thieves  had  a  lighter  alongside  the  steamer .  to  receive  them,  but 
they  were  disturbed  and  made  off.  The  robbery  was  not  discovered 
till  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  chief  mate  unlocked 
the  padlocks  and  removed  the  bars  for  the  men  to  remove  the 
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hatches.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  the  cargo  had  been  disturbed 
during  the  night,  and  upon  the  mate  examining  the  cases  two 
were  found  to  be  gone,  and,  from  appearances,  it  was  quite  eirident 
that  they  had  passed  outward  up  the  hatchway,  and  that  the 
hatches  had  been  removed.  It  was  impossible  for  one  man  to  have 
passed  the  cases  up  on  to  the  deck  on  account  of  their  weight — 
2  cwt.  each — the  distance  being  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.;  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  the  thieves  must  have  hauled  them  up 
with  a  pulley-rope  attached  to  the  top  of  the  steamer's  crane,  and 
by  the  same  means  lowered  the  cases  into  a  lighter  alongside,  but 
how  this  could  have  been  done  with  one  of  the  crew  and  a  Custom- 
house officer  on  deck  on  the  look-out  is  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  affair.  As  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made,  the  Thames 
police  were  called  on  board,  and  strict  search  was  made  by  them 
among  all  the  vessels  lying  near  the  Waterloo  for  the  stolen  cases, 
but  without  avail,  and  during  the  day  the  officials  of  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company  were  engaged  making  a  searching 
investigation  into  the  whole  facts  of  the  robbery ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  showing  that  a  lighter  which  was  moored  alongside 
the  steamer  the  night  previous  had  disappeared  in  the  morning 
without  the  consent  of  its  owner,  nothing  transpired.  Notices 
were  served  by  the  officers  having  the  case  in  hand  on  the  nume- 
rous gold  and  silver  refiners  in  Ijondon  of  the  description  of  the 
stolen  bullion,  stating  that  a  reward  of  100/.  had  been  offered  by 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  any  one  giving  such 
information  as  might  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  thieves,  with 
an  addition  of  10  jx^r  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  portion  of  the 
bullion  recovered.  The  quantity  of  silver  stolen  was  represented 
nt  10,080  oz.,  valued  at  2520/.  £ach  bar  weighed  nearly  84  lb., 
bore  liaron  Rothschild's  stamp,  and  was  numbered.  The  lighter 
wliicli  was  stolen  from  alongside  the  Waterloo  steamer  on  the 
night  or  morning  of  the  robbery,  and  was,  no  doubt,  used  by  the 
thieves  to  carry  off  the  bullion,  was  afterwards  found  abandoned 
athwart  the  piles  of  the  works  of  the  new  bridge  building  at 
Blackfriars.  The  oars  belonging  to  it  were  gone,  and  part  of  the 
combing  of  the  hatch  of  the  cabin  newly  broken  off,  evidently  by 
something  very  heavy  falling  on  it,  as  would  have  happened  had 
one  of  the  bullion  cases  dropped  on  it. 
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MARCH. 

4.  Lamentable  Loss  of  Life  by  Fire. — At  Accrington,  in 
Lancashire,  a  most  disastrous  fire  occurred,  by  which  a  school-house 
was  destroyed  and  several  children  were  burnt  to  death- 

The  school  where  the  disaster  happened  was  situated  in  King- 
street,  Accrington,  just  beneath  one  of  the  railway  arches,  and  it 
formed  the  second  story  of  a  large  brick  building.  The  mistress 
was  Miss  Letitia  Burscough ;  her  tuition  was  mainly  confined  to 
young  children,  and  her  school  numbered  about  100.  The  first 
story  or  ground-floor  of  the  building  named  was  occupied  by  a 
heald-knitter  named  James  Duckworth,  who  had  within  it  five 
heald  machines  and  three  frames.  A  flight  of  wooden  stairs  ran 
up  to  the  schoolroom,  and  under  one  part  of  the  steps  there  was  a 
small  compartment,  containing  a  stove,  which  was  used  by  Duck- 
worth for  drying  his  healds  after  they  had  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess of  varnishing.  On  the  day  of  the  fire  there  were  sixty  or 
seventy  sets  of  healds  in  this  compartment,  and  they  were  being 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  schoolroom  above  there  were 
probably  about  100  children  in  attendance.  All  proceeded  as 
usual,  in  both  the  heald-knitting  room  and  the  school  up  to 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  but  a  few  minutes  after  that  hour 
two  women  employed  in  the  former  place  by  Mr.  Duckworth,  who 
was  at  that  moment  absent,  observed  some  smoke,  and  then  a 
flame  of  fire,  burst  out  at  the  side  of  the  stairs.  The  women  hur- 
ried out,  and  saw  Mr.  Duckworth  ;  and  he,  on  being  informed  that 
the  place  was  on  fire,  proceeded  at  once  to  tell  Miss  Burscough,  the 
schoolmistress,  in  order  that  she  and  her  scholars  might  make  their 
escape.  Miss  Burscough  had,  however,  previously  perceived  a 
strong  smell,  as  if  coming  from  something  which  was  on  fire,  and 
when  Mr.  Duckworth  got  to  the  premises  ne  met  her  coming  down 
the  stairs.  He  informed  her  that  the  building  was  actually  on 
fire,  and  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  the  children  out. 
Miss  Burscough  then  ran  into  the  street  for  assistance.  Some 
of  the  children,  having  heard  what  was  the  matter,  followed 
lier,  while  others,  terrified  and  confused  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
disaster,  or  unable  to  make  any  special  effort,  remained  in  the 
room,  which  was  becoming  rapidly  filled  with  smoke  and  enveloped 
in  fire.  After  Miss  Burscough  had  given  an  alarm,  she  ran  back 
to  the  schoolroom  and  got  out  several  of  the  children.  While 
continuing  her  courageous  labours,  the  wooden  staircase,  having 
been  burnt  through  in  one  part,  fell,  and  the  remaining  children 
were  for  a  time  cut  off  from  all  assistance.  An  indescribable  scene 
ensued.  The  imprisoned  little  children  were  uttering  the  most 
pitiable  cries ;  some  of  them  were  huddled  together  near  the  desk 
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of  the  mistress ;  several  were  screaming  at  the  t  op  of  the  broken 
staircase,  which  was  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  extending 
flames ;  many  of  them  were  standing  near  the  windows  imploring 
help,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  crying  for  their  fathers  or 
mothers  to  come  and  save  them.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  number 
of  persons  had  been  drawn  around  the  premises,  and  suDl  sorts  of 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  rescue  of  the  children.  A  police- 
man named  Burton,  who  lives  near  the  school,  and  who  happened 
to  be  at  home  when  the  fire  was  announced,  hearing  some  children 
shouting  out,  hurried  out,  broke  open  a  door,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  was  in  the  schoolroom.  The  place  was  filled  with  smoke — 
indeed  it  was  so  choked  up  with  smoke  that  he  could  see  nothing 
at  all.  The  screams,  however,  which  came  from  the  poor  children 
told  him  that  the  room  was  not  empty.  He  shouted  out  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  children  were,  and  on  hearing  some  one  shriek,  he 
groped  about  and  eventually  met  with  a  child,  which  he  lifted  into 
his  arms  and  carried  to  the  nearest  window.  Having  dropped  the 
child  through  the  window  into  the  arms  of  some  of  those  people 
who  had  congregated  in  the  street  below,  Burton  resumed  his 
search  in  the  room,  met  with  more  children,  and  put  four  of  them 
through  the  window  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one  named. 
When  he  had  got  the  fifth  child  his  position  became  unbearable ; 
a  dense  stifling  smoke  filled  the  room,  and  the  whole  place  seemed 
to  be  getting  nearly  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  for  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  flames  were  spreading,  and  the  fate  of  the  remaining 
children  seemed  to  be  sealed  :  nothing  but  death  by  either  fire  or 
suffocation  was  apparently  left  for  them.  Directly  after  Burton 
had  seized  the  fifth  child,  a  broad  flame  of  fire  burst  into  his  face, 
but  it  either  passed  by  him  or  went  out  in  a  moment,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  was  not  much  the  worse,  his  hair, 
eyebrows,  &c.,  being  only  a  little  singed  by  it.  The  danger  he 
stood  in  if  he  remained  any  longer  m  the  room  was,  however, 
clearly  indicated  by  what  took  place ;  and,  therefore,  after  dropping 
the  child  he  had  with  him  into  the  arms  of  the  bystanders,  he 
got  out  of  tlie  building.  What  was  next  to  be  done  now  be- 
came the  great  question,  for,  however  great  the  difficulties  mi^ht 
be,  the  children  still  in  the  school  could  not  be  left  without  makmg 
some  further  effort.  After  Burton  had  got  out  of  the  building,  a 
ladder  was  obtained  and  reared  up  against  one  of  the  windows.  A 
blacksmith,  named  Robert  Wilson,  first  got  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  other  people  near  he  succeeded  in  saving 
about  half  a  dozen  children  who  had  crowded  to  the  window. 
While  Wilson  was  up  the  ladder,  a  number  of  people,  naturally 
anxious  for  their  children,  whom  they  had  reason  to  believe 
were  still  in  the  school,  crowded  round  the  foot  of  it,  while  some 
climbed  partially  up  it.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ladder 
broke,  and  at  the  very  time  it  fell  there  were  some  children  crowded 
near  the  window  and  crying  for  assistance — which,  alas !  ooold 
not  be  rendered  them.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  school,  steps 
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were  being  taken  to  rescue  the  children.  Mr.  E.  Appleby,  of  the 
corn-mill  adjoining,  procured  a  ladder,  and  broke  in  some  of  the 
windows.  Before  this,  some  of  the  children  imprisoned  in  the 
school  had  broken  several  squares  of  glass,  by  means  of  which  a 
small  supply  of  fresh  air  was  obtained.  Some  of  the  children 
jumped  out  of  the  windows  into  the  arms  of  persons  below: 
between  twenty  and  thirty  were  altogether  taken  out  of  the  school- 
room on  this  side.  Mr.  Appleby  entered  the  school  after  the 
children  had  jumped  out,  and  saved  three,  while  another  man 
who  climbed  the  same  ladder  rescued  two.  During  the  measures 
taken  to  rescue  the  children,  a  man  named  Henry  Alison  rescued 
several  more.  A  man  named  Michael  Malone  also  acted  very 
bravely.  He  saved  eleven  children,  and  only  ceased  his  labours 
when  the  smoke  and  flames  became  so  dense  and  hot  as  to  fairly 
drive  him  out  of  the  room.  Two  men,  named  Thomas  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Foster,  likewise  exerted  themselves  in  a  very  praiseworthy 
manner.  When  Mr.  Appleby  and  the  other  man  who  ascended  the 
ladder  had  rescued  the  five  children  referred  to,  the  interior  of  the 
school  got  so  hot  and  so  full  of  smoke  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
into  the  place  at  any  part.  The  fire-brigade,  who  had  previously 
been  summoned  to  the  premises,  now  began  to  operate.  A  copious 
supply  of  water  was  obtained,  and  eventually  the  flames,  which  had 
shown  themselves  in  different  parts,  were  materially  checked; 
indeed,  the  fire  was  so  reduced  as  to  induce  the  hope  that  in  a 
short  time  another  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  re-enter  the 
schoolroom,  and  get  out  the  children  still  confined  there.  This 
hope  was  presently  realized;  and  Burton,  the  policeman,  again 
mounted  a  ladder,  got  through  one  of  the  windows,  and  proceeded 
to  search  for  the  children  in  the  school.  He  was  not  long  before 
he  reappeared  at  the  window  with  the  dead  body  of  a  child  in  his 
arms.  Nine  dead  bodies  were  found  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
features  of  many  of  the  children  were  so  scorched  and  blackened 
as  to  only  just  admit  of  their  identification.  A  few  of  the  children 
who  were  rescued  by  being  dropped  out  of  the  windows  sustained 
injuries,  but  none  of  them  were  seriously  hurt.  The  fire  was 
extinguished  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  brigade  having 
worked  very  vigorously.  How  the  fire  originated  is  unknown. 
The  natural  inability  of  little  children  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
as  those  of  maturer  years  would  have  done,  the  narrow  and  com- 
paratively inconvenient  means  of  egress,  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  smoke,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fiames,  which  were  at 
their  greatest  height  in  about  twenty  minutes,  account  for  the 
great  loss  of  life.  The  precise  cause  of  the  death  of  the  children 
is  also  a  question ;  whether  they  were  actually  suffocated  or  fatally 
burnt.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  no  doubt  very  great.  There 
was,  to  all  appearance,  suflScient  smoke  in  the  room  to  have  suffocated 
nearly  all  the  children,  and  the  marvel  is  that  they  did  not  succumb 
to  it.  Police-constable  Burton  could  see  none  of  the  children  in 
the  room  whom  he  rescued ;  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  and  be  had  to  feel  for  them  as  he  went  along.  The  loss 
in  property  to  Mr.  Duckworth  was  considerable ;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  he  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  his  children,  who  was 
taken  out  of  the  school  with  those  scholars  found  dead. 

An  inquest  was  afterwards  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  nine  children 
who  lost  their  lives.  Several  witnesses  were  examined,  and  many 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire  were  propounded.  The  most 
probable  was  that  the  healds  which  were  drying  in  Mr.  Duckworth's 
room  under  the  school  must  have  fallen  off  the  hooks  on  which  they 
were  placed,  upon  the  hot  pipes  connected  with  the  stove.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  school  when  the  fire  broke  out  was  about 
a  hundred.  No  blame  was  attached  to  any  one.  Mr.  Duckworth 
appeared  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  danger,  and  Miss  Burscough, 
the  schoolmistress,  was  acknowledged  to  have  fully  done  her  duty. 
Several  persons  distinguished  themselves  by  courageous  acts  men- 
tioned during  the  inquest,  and  all  the  witnesses  concurred  in 
praising  Police-constable  Burton  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
rescued  many  of  the  children.  The  inquest  lasted  five  hours  and 
a  half.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death.'' 

7.  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.— A  clear  sky  during  the  time  at  which 
this  phenomenon  took  place  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
observing  the  features  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  dull 
morning  following  a  full  of  snow  gave  at  first  but  little  hope  of 
seeing  any  thing  at  all ;  but  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  a 
cleft  in  the  clouds  permitted  a  full  view  of  the  sun,  which  remained 
shining  brightly  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  eclipse,  the  disc 
being  only  occasionally  covered  with  light  clouds  that  softened  the 
light  without  obscuring  the  view.  The  moment  of  first  contact, 
observed  with  a  telescope,  was  8.17  a.m.,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
after  this  the  indentation  on  the  sun's  limb  was  clearly  visible  to 
the  eye  protected  by  smoked  glass.  The  dark  shadow  continued 
to  increase  and  the  light  to  diminish  perceptibly  till  9.32  a.m., 
when  the  moment  of  greatest  observation  was  reached.  At  this 
time  a  most  pecvdiar  grayish  yellow  light  was  spread  all  around, 
and  the  snow-covered  hills  assumed  a  pearl  gray  tint.  Fowls 
went  to  roost  and  the  pigeons  retreated  to  their  cote,  where  they 
remained  a  considerable  time.  At  this  instant  the  serrated  edge 
of  the  moon  was  very  distinct,  the  points  standing  out  against  the 
bright  disc  of  the  sun,  and  a  peculiar  whirling  movement  was 
noticed  in  the  clouds.  The  light  soon  increased  in  brilliancy,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  cocks  began  to  crow  and  the  sparrows  to  come 
out  from  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  chirping  loudly ;  and  at 
10.51  the  last  shadow  passed  away  from  the  sun's  disc. 

11.  Calamitous  Fire. — Early  this  morning,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Old  Quebec-street,  Oxford- street,  a  fire  occurred,  by  which 
six  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  three  others  sustained  serious  injury. 
It  broke  out  in  a  sort  of  double  house  situate  at  the  comer  of 
Bryanston-street  and  Old  Quebec-street.  On  the  ground*floor 
there  were  two  shops,  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  Mundin,  bootmaker^  and 
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Miss  Caley,  milliner.  The  upper  portion  of  the  house  contained 
about  thirteen  rooms,  let  out  to  difiFerent  families :  on  the  first 
floor,  one  room  was  occupied  by  an  elderly  man  named  Slater  and 
hifl  wife,  the  remaining  rooms  by  Mr.  Chanticler,  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  On  the  second  floor  Hved  a  man  named  Carter,  his 
wife,  and  three  children;  and  in  another  room  Elizabeth  ComeKus, 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  On  the 
third  floor  lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcombe,  and  a  Mrs.  Search  and 
an  adopted  child.  Respecting  the  cause  of  the  fire,  very  little 
information  could  be  obtained.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  it  originated  in  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter.  They  were  the  first  to  escape  from  the  house,  though  very 
much  burnt  about  the  head  and  arms ;  and  being  almost  stupefied, 
it  is  supposed  they  were  unable  to  give  an  alarm  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  who  unfortunately  were  not  sensible  of 
their  fearful  position  till  the  fire  had  reached  their  bedrooms. 
Two  or  three  escaped  by  jumping  from  the  window  into  the  street, 
and  several  were  rescued  by  one  of  the  escapes  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Society,  brought  from  the  Edgware-road  station.  The 
brigade  engines  from  Baker-street  arrived  early;  but  by  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  two  houses  was  in 
flames.  The  firemen,  hearing  screams  proceeding  from  the  grating 
in  the  pavement  over  the  kitchen,  immediately  tore  up  the  iron 
bars,  and  succeeded  in  extricating  two  elderly  women  named  Har- 
come  and  Seacome,  who  slept  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
There  was  no  time  lost  in  bringing  together  numerous  other 
engines  of  the  brigade,  and  most  of  them  were  made  use  of.  The 
flames,  however,  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
with  the  roof,  and  only  the  shops  escaped.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was 
8u£Bciently  extinguished,  and  the  ruins  cooled,  the  brigade  made  a 
Bcarch  for  the  persons  missing,  and  before  daylight  the  remains  of 
six  bodies  were  found,  so  burnt  and  disfigured  that  recognition  was 
impossible.  Their  names  were  Mrs.  Search,  aged  forty,  and  her 
adopted  child  James  Weeks,  ten  years  of  age ;  Elizabeth  Cornelius, 
aged  forty ;  and  three  children  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter 
— namely,  William  Carter,  aged  five  years ;  E.  J.  Carter,  aged  two 
years ;  and  H.  Carter,  aged  five  months.  The  mother  was  saved 
by  the  fire-escape ;  she  had  her  clothes  on  fire,  and  was  much 
burnt.  She  was  removed  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  The  father 
escaped  uninjured.     None  of  the  families  were  insured. 

18.  Strike  of  Agricultural  Labourers. — ^A  novel  strike— a 
strike  among  the  agricultural  labourers— occurred  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  Buckinghamshire.  During  the  past  winter  the 
labourers  had  been  in  receipt  of  wages  amounting  to  only  9s.  and 
10s.  per  week,  which,  with  bread  at  8^.  per  41b.  loaf,  coals  Is.  Id. 
per  cwt.,  and  other  necessities  of  life  proportionately  high,  they  con- 
sidered to  be  very  insufficient.  The  fact  that  the  farm  labourers  at 
Brackley  had  just  received  an  advance  of  la.,  and  in  some  cases  of 
28.  per  week,  increased  the  discontent  of  their  brethren  in  Buck- 
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inghamshirc,  and  accordingly  a  movement  was  instituiedy  the 
initiative  being  taken  at  the  village  of  Gawcott,  near  Buckingham, 
and  a  formal  demand  was  made  for  an  advance  of  2«.  per  week, 
and  of  Is,  for  Sunday  in  all  cases  where  their  services  were 
required  on  that  day.  *  The  farmers  generally  refused  to  give  this 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  labourers  were  sum- 
marily dismissed.  In  that  village  alone  twenty-eight  labourers 
"  struck,"  refusing  to  return  to  their  work  for  less  than  the  above- 
mentioned  sum.  The  movement  appeared  to  have  taken  an 
organized  form,  for  a  strike  committee  was  formed,  and  a  fund 
opened,  from  which  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  men  who  were 
dismissed,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer  appointed.  The  com- 
mittee published  a  manifesto  explaining  the  circimistances ;  and 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  jim.,  of  Bridge-street,  Bucking- 
ham, appealed  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  to  keep  on  the 
movement,  "  so  that  the  men  might  not  starve  while  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  modest  sum  of  2«.  a  day  for  their  labour." 

One  of  the  Gawcott  labourers,  on  their  behalf,  issued  an  address 
to  the  public,  in  which  occur  the  following  passages : — "  We  are  poor 
men,  and  wish  to  have  facts  fairly  stated,  as  the  only  thing  that  can 
give  us  a  standing  in  the  sight  of  the  public.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  complained,  and  stated  our  position  to  our  employers.  In 
some  cases  we  have  been  laughed  at  and  had  indefinite  promises. 
We  have  worked  all  the  winter  at  9«.  and  10«.  per  week;  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  sum  of  125.  per  week.  To  sho'^v  that  the 
former  price  was  not  enough,  J.  0.  has  a  wife  and  eight  children 
(one  boy  earns  3«.  per  week) ;  W.  M.  has  a  wife  and  five  children; 
E.  E.  has  a  wife  and  four  children ;  W.  S.  has  a  wife  and  three 
children.  This  is  an  example  of  some  of  the  families  who  have 
lived,  or  rather  breathed,  on  9s.  and  10s.  per  week.  What  is  a 
man  to  spend  when  he  has  paid — rent  Is.  iSd, ;  firing,  1«. ;  bread 
7^^/.  per  loaf,  &c.  ?  We  have  nothing  left  for  the  clotnier,  draper, 
butcher,  shoemaker,  &c.  Where  are  we  labourers  with  our 
industry  ?  Why,  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  We  ask  that  we 
may  live— not  as  paupers,  but  by  our  own  industry.  We  are 
willing  to  work,  that  our  families  may  live.  All  we  now  "ask  is 
12s.  per  week,  and  for  those  who  work  on  Sundays  Is.  more.  For 
this  application  some  of  us  had  a  part  of  our  week's  waffes  put 
into  our  hands,  and  were  dismissed  there  and  then.  Will  the 
advance  of  wages  bring  ruin  on  our  employers  ?  We  know  it  will 
not,  but  it  will  enable  us  to  have  more  to  eat,  in  order  for  us  to 
do  our  work  to  their  satisfaction.'*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
men  oflF  work  were  represented  as  conducting  themselves  peace- 
ably and  respectfully  towards  their  previous  employers,  and  re- 
fraining from  processions  and  other  things  calculated  to  annoy  the 
farmers. 

22.  The  Reci'orship  of  Aberdeen  TJnivehsity. — ^The  installa- 
tion of  Mr.  Grant  Dufi*,  M.P.,  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  took  place  in  the  Music-hall.     Mr.  Grant  Duff  was 
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accompanied  to  the  platform  by  Principal  Campbell,  the  Professors 
of  the  University,  SheriflF  Thomson,  and  the  magistrates  and  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council.  The  audience,  including  the 
students,  numbered  about  2000.  Mr.  Duff  spoke  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  address  was  well  received,  and  at  the  close  thred 
hearty  cheers  were,  on  the  call  of  the  Principal,  given  in  honour 
of  the  new  rector. 

25.  Proceedings  against  Mr.  Eyre,  the  Ex-Governor  op 
Jamaica. — At  the  special  sessions  held  in  the  County  Court  at 
Market  Drayton,  Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephens  applied  for  a  warrant 
against  Mr.  Eyre  on  the  charge  of  having  been  accessory  before 
the  fact  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  George  W.  Gordon.  The  magistrates 
on  the  bench  were  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  chairman ;  Colonel  Hill, 
Major  Broughton,  Mr.  R.  Corbet,  Mr.  Egerton  Harding,  and  Mr. 
John  Tayleur.  Mr.  Thomas  Twemlow  and  Mr.  D.  Hodson  also  sat 
on  the  bench,  but  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  they  had 
subscribed  to  the  Eyre  defence  fund. 

Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephens  said  he, appeared  by  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  John_Stuart_Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor^  M.P, ,  for  Leicester,  to  apply  for  a  warrant  against  John 
Edward  Eyre,  now  residing  at  Adderley  Hall,  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  to  the  wilfuF  murder  of  George  W.  Gordon,  in 
Jamaica,  on  the  23rd  October,  1865.  He  said  the  Acts  under 
which  he  applied  were,  first,  the  24th  and  25th  Vict.,  cap.  100, 
sec.  99,  which  empowers  magistrates  to  issue  a  warrant  against 
any  British  subject  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter  com- 
mitted in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Colonies,  provided  that  the 
accused  now  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  magistrates. 
He  also  relied  on  the  11th  and  12th  Vict.,  cap.  42,  sec.  2,  con- 
taining similar  provisions.  Counsel  then  entered  into  the  details 
of  Governor  Eyre's  proceedings  respecting  the  disturbance  at 
Morant  Bay  in  October,  1865 ;  the  removal  of  Mr.  Gordon  from 
Kingston,  and  the  transmitting  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  Morant  Bay  to 
be  tried  by  court-martial. 

At  the  close  of  his  statement.  Counsel  called  Dr.  Fiddes,  of 
Jamaica,  who  deposed  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  a  patient  of  his ; 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  illegally  executed,  and 
that  Governor  Eyre  was  a  party  to  said  execution. 

Augustus  Wm.  Lake,  of  Jamaica,  a  reporter,  deposed  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Gordon  executed  at  Morant  Bay  on  the  23rd  October, 
1865.  Evidence  was  also  given  as  to  the  proceedings  at  the  court- 
martial. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  the  chairman  said  it  would  be 
necessary  if  a  warrant  was  granted  for  the  prosecutor  to  attend  to 
be  bound  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Shaen,  of  London,  solicitor,  said :  I  am  the  prosecutor.  I 
charge  Mr.  Eyre  with  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Gordon,  and  I  apply  for  a  warrant  to  arrest 
him. 
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After  somo  observations  from  Mr.  F.  Stephens,  who  said  if  the 
magistrates  felt  that  they  could  issue  a  summons  he  should  prefer 
a  summons  to  a  warrant. 

The  Magistrates  issued  a  warrant,  and  the  case  was  adjourned 
to  the  27th.  On  tliat  day  the  proceedings  were  resumed,  and  Mr. 
Eyre  attended. 

Jfr.  F.  Stephens  said  that,  at  the  former  sitting,  the  prosecutors 
being  in  London,  Mr.  Shaen  volunteered  in  that  emergency  to  act 
as  prosecutor ;  but  Mr.  Taylor,^  M.P.,  now  present,  desired  to 
appear  personally  as  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  proceeded  at  considerable  length  to  argue  the 
question  of  law  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  concluded 
by  submitting  that  there  were  at  least  two  points  raised  which 
were  necessary  for  the  decision,  one  of  a  judge  and  the  other  of  a 
jury ;  first,  as  to  what  is  martial  law,  and  whether  it  is  lawful 
according  to  the  common  law  of  England  to  take  a  civilian  out  of 
a  district  in  which  martial  law  did  not  exist  and  then  hang  him ; 
secondly,  whether  Mr.  Eyre's  conduct  towards  Gordon  was  that  of 
a  man  actuated  simply  by  considerations  of  justice. 

Dr.  A.  Fiddes,  of  Jamaica,  Walter  H.  Lake,  of  Jamaica,  reporter, 
Mr.  H.  Phillippo,  Barrister  (who  had  practised  in  Jamaica),  and 
other  witnesses  were  again  examined,  and  severally  deposed  to  the 
facts  connected  with  the  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  addressed  the  magistrates  for  the  defence  in  a 
speech  which  occupied  six  hours  in  delivery. 

The  magistrates  retired  for  consultation,  and  on  their  return  the 
chairman  said  that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  did  not  raise  a  strong  or  probable  pi*esumption  of  guilt; 
and  that  upon  such  evidence  a  jury  would  acquit. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  then  discharged. 

—  Strike  of  the  Engine-drivers  on  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway. — The  engine-drivers  on  this  railway,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  rates  of  pajnnent  and  some  other  conditions  <n 
their  service,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Directors,  praying  for 
more  liberal  terms  of  remuneration,  and  other  concessions.  The 
Board  ha^dng  taken  this  application  into  consideration,  returned 
an  answer  in  which  they  agreed  to  some  of  the  demands  of  the 
men,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's 
work,  allowance  for  extra  work,  additional  pay  for  Sunday  duty,^. ; 
and  as  to  other  matters,  they  offered  to  abide  by  the  adjudication 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  other  public  body.  On  receiving  this 
communication  from  the  Directors  a  council  was  held,  in  which  it 
was  determined  that  the  answer  of  the  Board  to  their  petition  was 
not  satisfactory.  At  Brighton,  where  some  of  the  engine-drivers 
reside,  a  similar  decision  was  arrived  at ;  so  that,  in  all,  about  350 
men  resolved  on  leaving  temporarily,  at  least,  the  Company's 
service. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  great  confusion  and  consider'- 
able  excitement  prevailed  at  the  Company's  terminus.     YirtoaUy 
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all  traffic  was  stopped  between  London  and  Brighton,  Eastbourne, 
Hastings,  St.  Leonard's,  and  Chichester.  The  Epsom  Spring 
Meeting  had  just  opened,  and  the  disappointment  of  hundreds  of 
sportsmen,  who  had  intended  to  go  down  by  train,  was  expressed 
with  such  vigour  as  sorely  to  test  the  patience  of  the  officials  who 
remained  at  their  posts.  On  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
determination  of  the  men,  the  Directors  made  application  for  assist- 
ance in  their  difficulty  to  the  managers  of  other  lines ;  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  few  could  be  subtracted  from  their  own 
staff  of  drivers,  who  must  be  skilled  in  their  business  and  possessed 
of  considerable  intelligence  and  power  of  observation.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  trains,  and  to  limit  their  speed  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
The  trains  were  driven  by  travelling  railway  inspectors  and  by 
foremen  of  works,  accompanied  by  competent  men  on  the  engines 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  signals.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
main  line,  two  and  three  ordinary  trains  were  made  into  one,  but 
not  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  carriages  in  the  whole  on  an 
average ;  and  "  short  service "  trains,  so-called,  were  worked  be- 
tween Victoria  and  West  Croydon  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  London  Bridge  on  the  other.  In  this  way, 
the  Directors  endeavoured  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  inconvenience 
to  which  they  were  suddenly  subjected,  with  all  the  attendant  loss. 
In  the  meantime,  all  the  ordinary  time-tables  were  in  abeyance, 
and  the  season-ticket  holders,  on  the  principal  line  especially,  were 
seriously  incommoded.  The  six  o'clock  train  got  away  in  good 
time,  considering  all  the  circumstances  which  impeded  any  approach 
to  regularity,  but  the  train  which  should  have  started  at  eight  did 
not  move  from  the  terminus  till  after  ten.  On  the  South  London 
line,  only  one  engine  was  employed,  and  the  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  hundreds  of 
city  gentlemen  residing  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  ordinarily  avail 
themselves  of  this  railway  to  come  up  to  town,  were  of  course  put 
to  inconvenience ;  and  altogether  the  event  was  attended  by  an  im- 
mense amount  of  excitement  and  loss  of  time  and  business.  All 
the  available  foremen  were  put  in  charge  of  the  trains,  and  every 
exertion  was  made  by  the  Directors  and  Managers  to  obviate  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  which  they  found  themselves 
entangled.  The  men  on  their  part  held  out  strongly,  and  delegates 
from  the  Engine-drivers'  and  Firemen's  Union  sat  in  coimcil  deli- 
berating on  the  question  at  issue. 

The  Directors  circulated  a  handbill  stating  that  experienced 
and  competent  drivers  and  firemen,  with  satisfactory  testimonials, 
might  meet  immediately  with  permanent  engagements,  at  full  and 
liberal  pay,  by  applying  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Craven,  locomotive  superin- 
tendent, London  Bridge  terminus. 

The  subjoined  communication,  partly  in  the  nature  of  a  remon- 
strance and  partly  of  an  appeal,  was  addressed  to  the  m^n  on  strike 
by  Mr.  HawliAs,  the  traffic  manager : — 
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"London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

"Traffic  Manager's  Office,  London  Bridge,  S.E^  March  25. 

"  To  the  Engine-drivers  and  Firemen. — Fellow  Workmen, — I 
address  you  thus,  because  we  are  so  in  fact.  Have  not  some  of  us 
worked  together  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  P  And  I  say 
it  fearlessly,  that  on  no  other  line  in  the  kingdom  has  so  much 
consideration  been  shown,  or  so  much  done  for  the  servants  as  on 
our  own  ;  and  yet,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  this  railway  is  picked 
out  to  suffer  from  a  combination  as  unreasonable  in  its  demands  as 
any  combination  of  the  kind  ever  was. 

"  We  have  already  suffered  largely  from  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  our  neighbours ;  our  property  has  been  reduced,  our  share- 
holders damaged  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  now,  notwithstanding 
the  treatment  you  have  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  your  em- 
ployers, you  are  about  to  perpetrate  a  still  greater  damage  upon 
them  and  upon  us  all. 

"  There  is  hardly  one  point  in  the  demands  you  have  made  upon 
the  Directors  they  have  not  cheerfully  conceded ;  but  you  ask  them 
to  give  beyond  what  it  is  possible  for  any  gentlemen  to  do  who 
have  the  interest  of  their  shareholders  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
fairly  to  consider. 

"  They  have  conceded  to  you  the  time  you  ask  for,  the  additional 
pay  for  Sunday  work,  the  shed  day,  and  the  rate  of  wages ;  surely 
this  should  be  enough. 

"  It  appears  to  mo  that  the  fact  of  your  having  so  far  obtained 
all  you  require  has  led  you  to  triumph  in  your  successes,  and  in- 
duced you  to  ask  for  what  it  is  impossible  any  body  of  gentlemen 
can  grant. 

"  The  only  question  between  yourselves  and  the  Directors  now  is 
that  of  conceding  to  you  the  right  of  fixing  your  own  payments 
after  you  have  been  employed  a  certain  period  of  time.  It  is,  in 
fact,  asking  the  Directors  to  hand  over  the  entire  management  of 
the  lino  to  one  section  of  their  workmen.  Tou  have,  many  of  you, 
known  me  for  many  years.  Tou  have  known  that,  although  not 
immediately  connected  with  you  in  the  department  in  whi^  you 
serve,  I  have  never  been  unfriendly  to  your  interests ;  I  have  felt 
proud  and  pleased  to  work  with  a  body  of  men  I  had  reason  to 
praise  for  their  attention,  their  industry,  and  their  zeal ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  this  contest  (and  it  must  prove  disastrous 
to  the  Company  as  well  as  to  yourselves),  feeling  that  you  have  no 
real  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Directors,  I  have  felt  it  advis- 
able to  make  this  one  strong  appeal  to  each  of  you  individually,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  not  cdlow  the  dictation  of  any  committee  to 
sway  you  so  completely  as  to  make  you  entirely  antagonistic  to 
your  employers. 

"  Men  withdrawing  now  should  clearly  imderstand  what  they 
are  withdrawing  from :  permanent  employment,  not  only  at  remu- 
nerative wages,  but  at  a  higher  scale  tnan  is  now  paid  by  any 
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other  company,  and  from  the  privileges  of  a  superannuation  fund, 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  ol£er  railway  company  has  yet 
established ;  and  from  which,  notwithstanding  the  denial  that  such 
fund  existed,  every  man  must  know  there  are  now  five  of  your 
body  receiving  permanent  pensions. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  say  that  in  thus  addressing  you  I  am 
by  no  means  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board, 
not  one  of  whom  knows  any  thing  of  this  address.  I  am  acting 
solely  on  personal  grounds,  in  the  hope  that  an  earnest  appeal  from 
one  who  has  worked  so  long  and  so  satisfactorily  with  you,  may 
not  be  without  some  effect  in  inducing  you  to  pause  before  you 
adopt  the  ruinous  course  you  seem  now  determineid  on. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"Georgb  Hawkins.*' 

After  an  interval  which  was  happily  of  short  duration,  counsels 
of  moderation  prevailed,  and  on  the  27th  the  Directors  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  engine-drivers  and  firemen  employed  on  their  various 
lines  came  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  points 
of  dispute  between  them  ;  or  rather,  as  to  the  only  one  which  re- 
mained a  subject  of  controversy,  the  Directors  having  previously 
conceded  all  the  rest — and  therefore,  the  strike  came  to  an  end,  both 
parties  having  jdelded.  On  the  morning  above-mentioned,  all  the 
drivers  usually  employed  south  of  Three  Bridges,  or  between 
Brighton,  Portsmouth,  and  Hastings,  about  100  in  number,  out  of 
the  196  who  had  struck,  with  an  equal  number  of  firemen,  resumed 
work,  and  throughout  the  day  the  trains  on  the  main  line  from 
London  to  Brighton  or  Portsmouth,  and  from  London  to  Hastings, 
were  running  according  to  the  time-tables,  and  at  the  ordinary 
speed.  On  the  preceding  evening,  the  only  remaining  difference 
was  in  respect  to  the  demand  of  the  men  that  the  increase  of  wages 
should  be  regulated  at  the  rate  of  6J.  a  day  additional  for  every 
six  months'  service  until  the  maximum  of  7«.  M.  a  day  was  reached ; 
and  now  the  men  having  received  an  assurance  from  the  Directors 
and  superintendents,  to  the  effect  that  every  man  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  claim  to  the  promised  advances  in  the 
scale  of  wages,  they  consented  to  resume  work,  depending  on  that 
arrangement  being  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  graduated  scale 
of  wages  agreed  to  was  : — For  drivers,  6«.,  6b,  6d,,  7b.,  and  7«.  6rf. 
a  day ;  and  for  firemen,  Sb.  6d,^  Ss.  9d.^  4a.,  and  4tB.  6(1. ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made  by  the  Directors  and  superintendents  for 
having  the  pay«sheet  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with 
the  view  of  advancing  such  of  the  men  as  proved  competent,  and 
whose  general  conduct  was  good.  It  is  creditable  to  the  men,  that 
in  adjusting  the  matter  in  dispute  in  that  way,  they  expressed  a 
hope  that  for  the  future  things  would  go  on  more  comfortably  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers,  and  that  the  Company  would  be 
saved  the  expense  of  such  a  struggle.  With  those  mutual  conces- 
sions and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  manifested  on  both  sides,  the  con- 
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tc8t  was  happily  brought  to  a  conclasion  with  only  a  day's  inoon- 
vcTiience  and  loss  to  themselves  and  the  public.  The  men,  whilo 
in  tlio  Ix^st  temper  at  the  result,  were  not  unduly  elated ;  and  the 
probability  is,  tliat  their  employers  and  they  will  work  all  the  better 
t(»^cther  in  future  for  this  brief  interruption  in  their  relations. 


APRIL. 

1.    L'ArAL     l*iXPI/)SION    AT    TIIE    FaVERSHAM     PoWDER    WoRKS. 

— Thi.s  aftiTiioon,  Hhortly  before  three  o'clock,  a  dreadful  explosion 
occurred  at  tlio  gunpowaer  works  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Son,  situate 
at  iMivcrshuni,  by  which  four  men  lost  their  lives,  and  another  was 
very  Hcvtuvly  injured.  The  explosion  took  placo  in  a  building 
cuUod  tho  **  mixmg-house,"  in  which  powder  undergoes  almost 
the  last  process.  It  is  situate  at  the  "  Oare  Works,''  and  in  close 
])roxiniity  to  it  is  another  building,  in  which  is  kept  the  saltpetre. 
At  tho  time  of  the  sad  occurrence  there  were  five  men  engaged 
witliiu  the  building,  and  all  but  one  of  these  were  instantly  killed. 
T\u)  report  of  tho  explosion  was  not  very  loud,  but  its  force  was 
fiucJi  as  to  render  the  building,  almost  in  an  instant,  a  mass  of 
ruiuH,  under  which  tho  fivo  men  were  buried.  As  soon  as  tho 
explosion  occurred,  all  hands  on  the  works  rushed  to  the  spot  to 
render  assistance,  and  their  first  object  was  to  extricate  the  bodies 
of  t)io  imfortunato  men  from  under  the  ruins.  The  first  discovered 
wiiH  that  of  Louis  Highstcd,  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ot  ago,  wlio  was  found  to  be  living,  but  frightfully  charrcd  and 
injure<l.  He  was  immediately  removed  to  his  home  at  Oare,  and 
h()i)t»H  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Next  the  workmen  came 
to  tlio  bodies  of  two  men— viz.,  Mark  Coe  and  George  Love. 
lioth  of  thorn  were  dead,  and  presented  frightful  spectacles,  their 
(*l()tho8  having  been  literally  burnt  from  off  them,  and  their  bodies 
A  oomplotely  black,  burnt,  and  charred  mass.  They  were  removed 
to  a  building  at  another  part  of  the  works.  After  a  lapse  of  about 
ludf  an  hour,  another  body,  that  of  Henry  Adey,  and  a  few  minutes 
Hubso(juently  another,  that  of  George  Back,  were  discovered,  both 
doad,  and  both  horribly  disfigured.  Mark  Coe  was  about  thirty-five 
years  of  ago,  a  married  man,  and  left  a  widow  and  two  children.  He 
resided  at  the  Brents,  near  Faversham.  George  Love  was  of  about 
the  saiuo  age,  also  married,  and  left  a  wddow  and  six  children.  He 
resided  at  the  parish  of  Luddenham.  Henry  Adey  was  a  single 
man,  alK)ut  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resided  at  Ospringe. 
George  Back  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  living  at  Oare.  As  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  explosion  had  reached  this  town,  two  medical 
men,  l^lr.  W.  N.  Spong  and  Mr.  Quinton,  assistant  to  Dr.  Spyers, 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  rendered  what  aenpioe 
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they  could.  Subsequently  another  surgeon^  Mr.  Garraway,  arrived. 
As  speedily  as  possible  three  engines  were  brought  into  play 
upon  the  burning  timber, — one  of  which  belonged  to  the  works, 
and  the  other  two  were  those  of  the  Kent  and  Norwich  ofBoes, 
stationed  at  Faversharo.  The  following  day  an  inquest  was  held 
on  the  bodies  by  Mr.  T.  Delavaux,  coroner  for  East  Kent,  Mr. 
Tassell,  solicitor,  attended  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Hall,  to  render 
the  coroner  any  assistance  that  lay  in  his  power.  The  first  witness 
examined  was  Thomas  Johnson,  the  foreman  of  the  works,  who 
identified  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  and  said  they  were  all 
engaged  in  the  mixing-house  when  the  explosion  took  place.  He 
saw  tnem  shortly  before,  and  then  every  thing  was  going  on  right. 
He  could  not  tell  what  caused  the  explosion,  nor  did  he  believe  any 
one  else  could.  To  the  best  of  his  belief  it  was  an  accident.  John 
George  Sega  said  that  on  the  previous  afternoon  he  was  employed 
in  serving  the  mixing- houses  with  saltpetre  from  the  refinery. 
He  was  in  the  mixing-house  three  minutes  before  the  explosion 
took  place,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  all  the  men  were  in  their  proper 
places  and  attending  to  their  duties.  They  were  all  quite  sober, 
lie  was  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  mixing-house  when  the 
explosion  took  place.  He  could  not  tell  what  caused  the  explosion, 
and  he  did  not  believe  any  one  else  could.  He  believed,  with  the 
last  witness,  that  it  was  entirely  an  accident.  The  coroner  and 
jury  thous^ht  this  was  sufficient  evidence,,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
could  be  elicited  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  and  they  had 
already  clearly  before  them  another  material  point — namely,  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  deceased.  A  verdict  of  '^Accidental 
Death"  was  then  unanimously  recorded. 

—  Opening  of  the  Pakis  Exhibition. — Although  the  GresU^ 
Exhibition  was  far  from  beins  completed,  the  Emperor,  for  various 
reasons,  maintained  his  decision  as  to  opening  it  on  the  day 
originally  fixed.  The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  a  comtinuoos 
string,  of  equipages  and  cabs,  and  thousands  of  pedestrians,  oom- 
men(^  at  an  early  hour  to  proceed  towards  the  Ohamp  de  Mars. 
Never  was  there  seen  such  a  display  of  polioe  foroe  as  was  engaged 
on  the  occasion ;  and,  as  to  the  mounted  Garde  Municipale,  their 
name  was  legion.  In  addition  to  these,  several  detachments  of  the 
line  were  also  on  dutv.  The  assemblage  of  persons  colleot-ed  to 
view  the  ceremonjr  of  the  opening  was  very  large.  Those  who 
took  their  position  in  the  French  section  had  the  advantage  of  the 
others,  inasmuch  as  the  imperial  party  entered  by  the  Pont  de 
Jena.  At  two  o'clock  precisely,  a  great  stir  was  observable 
throughout  the  palace,  announcing  their  arrival,  and  the  bands  of 
the  Garde  struck  up  ''Partant  pour  la  Syrie."  The  Emperor 
and  Empress,  followed  by  their  own  suite,  the  Ministers,  the  corps 
diplomatique,  senators,  and  deputies,  ascended  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  French  section.  The  Empress  leant  on  the  Emperor's  arm. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  in  plain  evening  dress,  and  wore  the  broad 
red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  aHonneur,  walked  with  great  difficulty 
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leaning  heavily  on  a  strong  stick,  evidently  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism or  gout.  He  however  looked  well.  Most  of  the  ladies  of 
the  suite,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  day,  were  wrapped 
in  furs  and  velvet.  The  Prince  of  Orange  followed  the  Emperor, 
leading  the  Princess  Mathilde.  The  Count  of  Flanders  waa  amongst 
the  notabilities.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission received  the  Imperial  party.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
carao  in  haste  in  his  violet  robes,  evidently  disconcerted  at  not 
having  been  in  his  right  place  in  tho  procession,  which  he  only 
joined  on  the  staircase.  The  juries  and  committees  of  each  nation, 
all  in  evening  dress,  were  drawn  up  in  their  respective  sections, 
and  received  their  Majesties  as  they  passed.  The  Emperor  paid 
marked  attention  to  the  machines,  those  of  the  English  and 
American  departments  being  in  full  action,  whilst  but  few  of  the 
French  section  were  in  motion.  As  the  Emperor  passed  through 
the  English  section,  he  stopped  opposite  the  drawings  of  the 
Channel  railway,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  inventor  of  the 
Chalmers'  target,  and  pointed  them  out  to  the  Empress.  He  also 
stopped  several  minutes  to  examine  Stephens's  locomotive  and 
other  models,  including  German  railway  carriages,  which  for 
luxury  and  comfort  cannot  be  excelled.  The  Prince  Imperial  was 
absent,  although  the  Moniteur  had  announced  that  ne  would 
attend.  There  were,  perhaps,  10,000  persons  present.  Much  dis- 
content was  felt  at  tho  vexatious  and  clogging  regulations  and 
counter-regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners ;  and  it  might 
with  truth  be  said  that  unreadiness  was  the  character  of  the  whole 
concern — except  in  the  English  department. 

10.  Strike  of  Engine-drivers  on  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way.— An  event  took  place  on  this  railway  which  at  first 
threatened  to  produce  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public,  but  by 
the  skilful  measures  of  the  Directors  such  consequences  were  almost 
wholly  obviated.  The  engine-drivers,  stokers,  and  mineral  guards 
belonging  to  Darlington  on  tho  main  line  of  the  North-Eastern, 
numbering  nearly  200  men,  suddenly  ceased  work,  because  the 
locomotive  foreman  there  refused  to  give  an  indoor  day's  work, 
termed  a  shed-day,  to  the  enginemen.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  locomo- 
tive superintendent,  had  requested  the  men  a  few  days  before  to 
appeal  to  him  if  dissatisfied,  and  if  not  content  with  his  decision, 
to  appeal  to  the  Directors,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  such 
a  proper  course  would  be  adopted.  The  men  on  the  main  line  at 
Darlington  having,  contrary  to  this,  struck  at  once,  the  men  at 
Newcastle,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  in  fact  over  the  whole  line,  numbering 
about  1100,  followed  their  example,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
only  about  one  man  in  ten  remained  at  his  work.  Their  example 
was  again  followed  by  the  men  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
line,  which  is  under  entirely  difierent  management,  and  where  the 
locomotive  work  is  done  by  contract.  Out  of  439  men  on  this 
section,  only  forty  remained  on  duty,  and  the  whole  of  the  men 
admittedly  had  no  grievance  whatever ;  they  simply  stopped  at  a 
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moment^s  notice  to  help  the  Darlington  main  line  men  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  rapidly  the  railway  mana- 
gers, Tinder  such  circumstances,  overcame  these  difficulties.  The 
Stockton  and  Darlington  is  by  far  the  busiest  portion  of  the  North- 
Eastern  line,  and  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Up  to 
the  10th  instant^  the  average  number  of  engines  in  steam  daily 
was  about  135,  and  on  the  11th,  the  first  day  of  the  strike^  they 
had  only  32 ;  12th,  52 ;  18th,  79 ;  15tb,  90 ;  16th,  97 ;  17th,  110  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  more  they  had  the  full  complement  in  steam ; 
and  the  work  over  the  whole  North-Eastem  line  had  progressed  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  with  a  less  proportion  of  accidents  than 
usual.  This  was  an  instance  of  a  strike  in  which  the  men  had  no 
grievance  which  could  justify  such  a  step;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  the  employers  were  enabled  completely  to  defeat  the  move- 
ment, and  to  obviate  what  might  have  proved  a  very  serious  injury 
to  the  public. 

11.  The  Jamaica  Prosecutions.— The  Grand  Jury  at  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court  had  to-day  under  consideration  the  indictments 
charging  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Brand  with  the  alleged 
murder  of  Mr.  George  William  Gordon  and  of  Samuel  Clarke,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1865,  at  Morant  Bay,  during  the  rebellion  in 
Jamaica.  The  accused  were  indicted  jointly  in  two  bills,  in  one  of 
which  they  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  Gordon,  and  in  the 
other  with  that  of  Clarke.  The  Grand  Jury  were  so  engaged  from 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  half- past  one, 
when  they  returned  into  court  and  reported  through  their  foreman, 
Mr.  Charles  Fane,  that  they  had  agreed  upon  finding  "  No  Bill " 
in  the  case  of  Colonel  Nelson,  and  "No  Bill"  in  that  of  Lieutenant 
Brand. 

The  announcement  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  received  with 
some  slight  applause,  chiefly  among  such  of  the  members  of  the 
Bar  as  happened  to  be  present,  and  manifested  in  a  suppressed 
manner. 

The  Foreman  said  that,  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Brand,  against  whom  a  bill  had  been  preferred,  and  not 
found,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  George  William  Gordon,  in  Jamaica, 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  desirous  of  making  a  presentment. 

Mr.  Baron  Channell  requested  that  the  presentment  might  be 
put  in  writing.  His  reason  for  making  the  request  was  this ;  that 
he  could  not  deal  with  the  presentment  himself,  it  being  a  matter 
that  he  should  have  to  bring  before  the  proper  authorities.  He 
then  asked  what  the  presentment  was. 

The  Foreman  replied  that  it  was  a  very  simple  one — namely, 
that  "  Martial  law  should  be  more  clearly  defined  by  legislative 
enactment." 

Mr.  Baron  Channell  took  a  note  of  this  presentment,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  withdrew. 

14.  Birth  of  a  Prince  at  Windsor  Castle. — ^Her  Royal 
Highness    Princess    Christian    of   Schleswig-Holstein    (Princess 
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Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  gave  birth  to  a  prince  at 
five  o'clock  p.m. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  with  the  Princess  constantly  during 
the  day. 

In  the  room  with  the  Princess  at  the  bii'th  of  the  child  were 
Her  Majesty,  Prince  Christian,  Dr.  Farro  and  Dr.  Fairbanks  and 
the  nurse.  In  the  next  room  were  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr. 
Jenncr;  and  in  the  adjoining  apartment  were  Lady  Susan  Mel- 
ville, the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department ;  and  Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey. 

Intelligence  of  the  happy  event  was  immediately  transmitted  by 
telegraph  to  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the 
relatives  of  Prince  Christian. 

<'  Windsor  Castie.  April  14 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Helena  (third  daughter  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen),  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  Prince  to-day  at  five  pan. 

**  Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant  Prince  are  doing  perfectly 
well. 

"Arthur  Farre,  M.D. 
"  Thos.  Fairbank,  M.D. 
"  William  Jenner,  M.D." 

The  following  bulletin  was  issued  the  next  morning : — 

"  Windsor  Castle,  April  15. 

"Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  has  passed  a  quiet 
night,  and  the  Princess  and  infant  Prince  are  well.'* 

The  recovery  of  H.R.H.  proceeded  without  interruption, 
16.  Execution  at  Horsemonger-lane.  —  James  Longhorst, 
convicted  before  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  on  the  Home  Circuit,  of  a 
most  aggravated  murder  of  a  child  named  Harriet  Sax,  was  hanged 
in  front  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol.  The  convict,  though  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  quite  boyish  in  appearance.  After  sentence, 
he  repeatedly  expressed  to  Mr.  Jessop,  the  chaplain  of  the  prison, 
his  deep  contrition  for  causing  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  child, 
and  more  than  once  desired  him  in  effect  to  convey  to  the  parents 
his  extreme  penitence  for  occasioning  them  so  much  grief.  He  was 
visited  in  prison  a  few  days  before  by  his  father  and  mother  ;  and 
the  interview,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  harrowing  in  the  last 
degree.  He  was  visited  again  by  his  father  and  also  by  his  brother, 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  last  interview  he  had  with  those 
who  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  On  the  eve  of  his  execution  ho 
wrote  a  touchingly  affectionate  letter  to  his  mother,  and  then  pre- 

Eared  himself  for  his  fate.  On  the  appointed  hour  having  arrived, 
e  was  conducted  from  his  cell  to  be  pinioned,  upon  which  a  shock- 
ing scene  occurred.  At  sight  of  the  executioner  he  was  terror- 
stricken,  and  resisted  violently.  The  chaplain  addressed  a  few 
words  to  hiniy  which  for  the  moment  appeared  to  pacify  him,  but 
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when  the  executioner  attempted  to  pinion  him  he  struggled  fright- 
fully,  and  it  took  four  or  five  warders  to  restrain  him.  He  was  at 
length  thrown  upon  the  groimd,  upon  which  another  struggle 
ensued,  and  he  kicked  severely  the  warders  who  were  trying  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  him.  As  he  lay  in  that  position,  exhausted, 
his  arms  were  strapped,  and  he  was  then  raised  to  his  feet.  He 
walked  towards  the  scaffold,  attended  by  the  chaplain,  but  at  the 
sight  of  it  he  appeared  to  be  again  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
horror,  and  he  struggled  with  all  his  might  to  release  himself, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  dragged  up  the  steps  by  the  warders,  and 
held  under  the  beam  until  the  rope  was  adjusted.  In  that  state  of 
things  the  rest  of  the  preparations  were  hastily  made,  the  bolt  was 
drawn,  and  the  convict  soon  ceased  to  live.  A  great  crowd,  *as 
usual,  assembled  to  witness  the  execution. 

22.  Review  of  Volunteers  at  Dover  ox  Eastee  Monday. 
— The  Review  of  the  present  year  was  eenerally  considered  to 
have  been  the  greatest  success  of  any  similar  display  on  the  part 
of  the  Volunteer  forco  since  its  formation.  The  frequent  expres- 
sions of  admiration  indulged  in  by  a  large  number  of  French, 
Belgian,  and  other  foreign  officers  who  were  accommodated  with 
positions  in  the  Castle  Hfll  Fort,  told  plainly  what  their  opinions 
were  of  the  splendid  scene  which  was  presented  to  their  notice. 

The  morning  indicated  a  favourable  change  of  weather,  and 
every  portion  of  the  town  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers, 
evergreens,  triumphal  arches,  and  flags ;  and  the  various  railways 
had  so  admirably  done  their  work,  that  all  the  London  trains  were 
punctual,  and  every  volunteer  was  in  his  place  of  rendezvous  by 
ten  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  before  eleven  a  signal  gun  from  the 
Castle-keep  announced  the  preparations  for  the  start,  and  Qeneral 
M'Cleverty,  the  general  in  command,  with  the  other  generals  of 
division  and  their  staff,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  the  march  commenced  to  the  heights,  taking  the  route  from 
the  Memorial  Pillar  connecting  Bridge-street  with  the  Eerplanade, 
through  Beach-street,  the  Market-hill,  and  Castle-street-hulytotho 
field  of  evolutions.  The  sight  was  a  splendid  one ;  the  decorations 
of  tho  houses  were  in  many  instances  superb,  whilst  the  windows 
were  filled  with  fair  occupants,  and  the  streets  thronged  with  the 
general  public. 

By  the  time  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  heights,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Teck,  Earl  Granville  in  his  imiform  as 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  a  brilliant  staff,  had 
reached  the  flagstaff  posted  m  front  of  the  Castle  Hill'  Fort ;  and 
the  marching  past  commenced  the  moment  the  Volunteers  reached 
the  summit  of  the  ascent,  so  that  no  time  was  lost.  From  the 
shortness  of  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the  flagstaff,  in 
many  instances  the  corps  were  unable  to  gain  their  distances,  and 
hence  it  was  that,  whilst  some  battalions  went  by  at  the  proper 
*'  wheel  into  line  '*  distance  of  companies  from  each  other,  some 
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wcro  at  half,  and  others  only  at  quarter  distance.  This,  in  tlie 
main,  was  the  fault  of  the  officers,  who  are  without  doubt  the  weak 
point  of  the  Volunteer  service.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  London 
Scottish  went  by  in  an  unsteady  manner.  The  London  Irish,  under 
their  new  major,  Ward,  were  better;  but  the  distances  were  the 
failing  point,  and  some  of  the  captains  could  be  heard  calling  out 
to  their  companies  **  By  your  rignt "  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
"  By  your  left,"  giving  the  companies  as  they  marched  past  a 
swinging  motion,  and  creating  unsteadiness.  With  this  exception 
the  marching  was  excellent.  It  was  about  twelve  minutes  post 
one  when  the  last  corps  had  gone  by ;  and  the  field  state  showed 
upwards  of  24,000  volunteers,  exclusive  of  1500  regulars,  who  took 
part  in  the  evolutions  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  first  and  second 
divisions  had  marched  by,  they  doubled  awav  in  the  direction  of 
the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  Deal-road  to  their  positions,  as 
the  supposed  enemy  first  landed  near  Walmer,  and  moved  on 
Dover  Custle  with  a  view  of  securing  the  fort  below  for  their  com- 
munications. The  third  and  fourm  divisions,  representing  the 
garrison  of  Dover,  now  took  up  their  positions,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  sallied  out  of  Dover  Castle,  to  give  the  invaders 
battle ;  and  each  side  was  well  supported  on  the  flanks  by  artillery. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  squadroii  lying  in  Dover  Roods  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea.  First  in  the  line,  the  "  Terrible,*' 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Commerell,  C.  B.,  V.  C. ;  next  the 
"  Virago,"  paddle-wheel ;  then  the  "  Lizard,*'  steamer ;  followed 
by  the  ** Martin"  and  "Ferret,"  gun-training  brigs,  and  the 
"  Magnet,"  gunboat,  with  a  tender. 

Having  descended  the  hill,  both  sides  threw  out,  at  an  unusual 
distance  from  their  supports,  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  who  waited 
for  the  signal-gun  from  the  keep  of  the  Castle.  Before  its  sound 
had  died  away  the  sharp  crack  of  innumerable  rifles  showed  that  the 
skirmishers  were  engaged.  The  red  jackets  of  the  regulars,  in 
the  first  division,  found  that  they  had  a  good  position,  but  that 
they  could  not  hold  it  against  the  swarming  masses  of  volunteers 
which  were  climbing  the  hill  on  their  left.  They  had  an  open 
country  behind  them,  whereas  the  defenders  had  their  fortifications 
to  fall  back  upon.  They  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  in  numbers 
as  well  as  the  protection.  The  defence,  throwing  out  its  left,  made 
a  feint  on  the  right  centre  of  the  attack ;  and  while  thus  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  he  massed  his  battalions  on  his  right, 
and  formed  them  in  echelon,  moving  up  one  to  the  support  of 
another,  as  occasion  required.  Soon  he  had  thus  crept  up  the  hill 
which  forms  the  cliff  between  Dover  Castle  Heights  and  the  South 
Foreland ;  and  there,  establishing  himself  in  two  lines,  he  allowed 
his  object  of  turning  the  invader's  left  flank  to  become  for  the  first 
time  apparent  to  the  enemy,  who  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  dislodge 
him.  The  enemy,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  head  against  this 
position,  abandoned  the  endeavour,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat 
to  a  new  position.     This  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
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for  throwing  forward  its  right  a  full  quarter  circle,  the  defence 
completely  severed  the  connexion  of  the  attack  with  the  coast, 
and  pressing  him  hard,  drove  him  inch  by  inch  over  the  brow  of  a 
great  hill,  where  both  sides  made  a  stand,  and  there  ensued  some 
of  the  finest  file  and  volley  firing  ever  seen. 

Turning  to  the  sea,  there  a  continuous  roar  from  the  sea-bat- 
teries of  the  castle  (especially  the  Guildford  battery,  almost  at  the 
water's  edge)  and  the  heavy  guns  on  the  Western  Heights  and  the 
Drop  Redoubt  (some  of  which  were  never  fired  before),  as  well  as 
on  the  Archcliffe  Fort,  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  station,  gave 
notice  that  something  was  going  on  of  which  the  people  on  the 
Downs  could  see  but  little.   Aiid,  indeed,  here  was,  if  not  the  finest, 
at  any  rate  the  most  novel  portion  of  the  day's  work.     A  more 
striking  example  of  the  uselessness  of  sailing  vessels  in  comparison 
with  steamers  could  not  have  been  aflForded,  and  if  the  matter  had 
been  pre-arranged,  which  it  was  not,  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
improved.     So  Captain  Commerell  was  left  with  only  the  steamers, 
and  practically  no  more  than  three  of  these  took  any  share  in  what 
followed.     The  squadron  first   opened  fire  on   the  Coast  Guard 
station  about  two  miles  north-east  of  the  Castle,  and  then  the 
"Terrible,"  the  "Virago,"  and  the  "Lizard,"  in  the  order  named, 
put  their  heads  more  to  the  southward,  and  prepared  to  bombard 
the  town,  so  as  to  clear  the  beach  for  a  possible  landing  in  boats. 
Soon  a  signal  at  the  main  of  the  "  Terrible  "  gave  the  order,  and 
almost  simultaneously  sprang  from  the  sides  of  each  of  the  three 
ships  the  smoke  and  the  fire.     It  was  a  model  of  what  the  conduct 
of  a  bombardment  should  be.     And  when,  having  delivered  her 
broadsides,  the  "  Terrible  "  moved  a  little  farther  out  of  range,  she 
ran  up  her  jib  as  quickly  as  though  it  weighed  no  more  than  the 
signal  which  she  was  flying;  and,  canting  her  head  round  smartly, 
bringing  her  port  side  on  to  the  shore,  she  delivered  another  roimd 
from  her  guns,  and  was  followed  by  her  consorts,  which  fired  more 
frequently,  because  they  could  fire  oftenet  with  less  expenditure  of 
ammunition.     The  old  line  of  the  attack  had  now  become  the  new 
line  of  the  defence,  and  still  the  men  of  the  latter  pressed  forward, 
now  gaining  a  little,  now  obliged  to  give  way  in  turn.     At  length 
the  enemy  managed  to  make  good  his  ground  on  the  strong  position 
in  front  of  a  village  called  Guston,  and  facing  the  sea,  from  which 
the  divisions  of  the  defenders  of  Dover  cut  him  off.     In  vain,  how- 
ever, did  these  latter  troops  endeavour  to  carfy  the  new  position  of 
the  invader.     He  contested  it  obstinately,  and  drove  them  back 
several  times  at  various  points  of  the  line.     So  at  length,  time 
being  nearly  up,  one  final  assault  was  delivered,  and  this  failing, 
both  sides  rested  on  their  arms,  and  were  soon  afterwards  on  their 
way  to  the  railway  station  by  three  different  roads,  the  traffic  on 
which  by  no  means  interfered  with  the  other ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  want  of  arrangement  and  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
of  the  evening  closing  with  continuouswrain  of  upwards  of  two  hours' 
duration,  sent  many  a  volunteer  home  with  a  wet  skin. 
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So  fur  OS  tho  authorities  and  the  inhabitants  of  DoTer  ore 
conccmod,  nothing  could  have  been  more  praiseworthy  than 
their  conduct,  and  the  impression  abroad  that  the  Tolunteers 
would  bo  subjected  to  exorbitant  charges  for  accommodation 
and  food  was  completely  exploded  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  the 
accommodation  was  found  to  be  ample,  the  charges,  generally 
speaking,  were  fair  and  moderate. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  some  1500  or  2000  regular  troops 
were  engaged  with  the  volunteers  in  the  review,  and  it  tamed  out 
that  every  man  was  armed  with  the  new  breech-loader  Snider  rifle; 
and  this  was  the  first  time  it  was  fired  in  the  field  on  any  thing  like 
an  extensive  scale.  The  regulars  having  attained  their  position  and 
received  the  word  of  command  to  open  fire  upon  the  supposed 
enemy,  rattled  away  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  less  than  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  ammunition  with  which  they  were 
supplied  was  exj^ended,  and  they  had  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
time  tho  review  lasted  in  simply  manoeuvring.  But  there  is  some 
drawback  to  this  rapid  firing.  So  quick  in  succession  were  the 
volleys,  that  there  was  no  time  between  each  shot  for  the  smoke  of 
tho  previous  discharge  to  clear  away,  the  result  being  that  after 
three  or  four  discharges  the  whole  line  of  the  regulars  was  so  com- 
pletely enveloped  that  they  could  not  see  either  where  they  were 
firing  or  how  close  the  enemy  might  be  upon  them.  Such  an  event 
in  actual  warfare  might  possibly  lead  to  serious  disaster. 

28.  The  London  Tailors'  Strike. — A  general  "strike**  of  the 

J'oumeymen  tailors  of  London  took  place,  the  men  demanding  a 
ligher  scale  of  payment,  which  the  masters  refused  to  concede. 
The  suspension  of  work  lasted  for  several  months.  Considerable 
inconvenience  was  occasioned  both  to  the  employers  and  to  the 
public,  and  although  no  serious  outrages  occurred,  there  were 
some  breaches  of  the  law  and  attempts  at  coercion  over  tho 
recusant  journeymen  by  their  brethren,  which  became  the  subject 
of  proceedings  in  the  Criminal  Courts*.  The  men  on  strike 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  correspondence  with  the  tailors  in 
Paris,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  with  their  English  brethren 
were  repeatedly  conveyed  by  telegraph  from  the  French  metro- 
polis. It  appears  also  that  a  strike  to  a  partial  extent  among  the 
members  of  this  trade  took  place  simultaneously  in  Paris.  One 
of  the  telegrams  received  from  that  city  stated: — "The  funds 
are  coming  in  from  all  quarters  from  every  town  in  France,  and 
even  from  abroad.  The  painters  have  sent  a  large  sum.  People 
cannot  make  out  where  we  get  all  our  money  from.  All  the 
papers  are  in  our  favour,  and  praising  our  calm  demeanour.  The 
Co-operative  Association  began  working  yesterday  in  an  empty 
warehouse  (their  late  premises  being  too  small  since  the  strikes), 
till  their  new  premises  on  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol  are  ready. 
We  will  all  take  our  savings  there  as  soon  as  we  resume  work. 

^  See  Law  CnBes,  post. 
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We  are  very  sanguine  of  success.  You  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  in  Paris  by  the  closing  of  the  tailoring  establish- 
ments on  the  Boulevards.*' 

As  illustrative  of  the  thorough  imderstanding  which  exists 
between  the  workmen  of  London  and  those  of  the  French  capital, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  employer,  one  of  the  first  masters 
in  Paris,  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  required  by  his  men. 
The  result  was  a  strike,  of  which  the  London  committee  was 
promptly  informed.  It  was  furthermore  notified  that  the  Parisian 
master  had  a  brother  a  master  tailor,  living  at  Beckenham,  and 
that  it  was  likely  he  would  receive  some  articles  from  Paris  to  be 
made  up.  The  French  workmen  relied  upon  their  English  con- 
frires  to  prevent  this  being  done.  The  English  committee 
informed  the  Beckenham  employer  that  they  would  not  permit 
him  to  make  any  such  articles  to  the  injury  of  the  French  journey- 
men ;  that,  while  they  did  not  for  a  moment  desire  to  interfere 
with  his  local  trade,  they  would  order  his  men  out  on  strike  if  he 
called  upon  them  to  work  for  his  brother.  The  circumstances 
imder  which  the  strike  of  the  London  tailors  has  taken  place  are 
thus  explained  in  an  official  circular  of  the  master  tailors : — 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years  past  the  tailors  have  been  paid  upon 
a  scale  of  remuneration  based  on  a  calculation  of  the  time  that  it 
would  take  an  ordinary  workman  to  make  a  particular  garment, 
not  as  the  time  within  which  the  garment  must  be  made,  but 
merely  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  wages,  and  the  workman  is 
then  paid  so  much  per  hour  calculated  on  that  scale. 

This  is  what  is  now  called  the  "  time  log."  Under  this  "  time 
log  "  every  garment  has  a  certain  number  of  hours  appropriated 
to  it.  The  effect  is,  that  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and 
industry,  so  is  the  degree  of  payment.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  principle 
of  piece-work. 

up  to  the  spring  of  1866  the  rate  per  hour  was  6d.,  but  an 
increase  having  been  demanded  by  the  London  operatives,  an 
arrangement  was  made,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the 
wages  about  an  average  of  65.  per  week. 

After  a  struggle  of  many  months'  duration,  during  which  the 
men  and  their  families  had  doubtless  to  endure  much  privation, 
the  strike  terminated  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  to  whose  scale  of  payment  the  journeymen  were  eventually 
obliged  to  submit. 
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4.  Banquet  at  the  Rotal  Acadext. — The  aaiuTenuy  dinff 
of  the  Boj-al  Academy,  preWous  to  the  imblie  opening  el  iW 
Exhibition,  was  given,  wheo  a  distinguialiea  compuij'  ii  mitki 

Tlie  apartments  were  thrown  open  at  two  o'clock,  to  «ubk  i^ 
guests,  bcroro  dinner,  leisurely  to  inspect  the  beautiful  work*  of  ut 
witli  winch  the  walls  of  the  rooms  were  covered. 

The  ciitcrtuinmcnt  was  given  in  the  East  Room,  tbe  Prandsi'i 
choir  being  placed  in  front  of  Sir  Edwin  Landaecr**  fin*  pKbm 
of  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  and  opposite  the  admirable  pottnii' 
Lord  Stanley,  ])aiutcd  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A. 

Sir  Fruncia  Grunt  was  well  supported.  On  his  rigbt  w«v  tM 
I'Fiiii'c  of  ^^'ales  and  Princo  £dwurd  of  Saxc-Weiniar,  and  ta  ^ 
left  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  I'rinco  Teck.  Among  otha  i»- 
tinguisbed  persons  present  were  tho  Ix>rd  Chanoellw;  tkela< 
President ;  the  First  I>ord  of  the  Treasury ;  the  Secretarica  ci  Sm 
for  the  Hi>mo,  Foreign,  Colonial,  War,  and  India  I>^iaitB(^- 
tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Jx>rd  High  ChainbevhiB.  Uf 
lionl  Sti'wui-d,  the  SiK'uker,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqacr.  itr 
Firnt  Ciimrnissioncr  uf  Works,  the  Chief  Jiutice  of  the  Qi^' 
lleni-h.  the  ('bit>f  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleaa,  the  Locd  (V 
Ituron,  the  Master  uf  the  liollti,  the  Attorney  and  StJidtoawG^Oil 
the  Lord  Advi^iite,  the  Arehbitthnps  of  Cuntcrbaiy  and  Teck.tb 
Bishops  of  Loudon  and  ( >xford,  the  Furl  of  Clarendon,  tba  bl ' 
Carnarvon,  Lml  Justice  Cairns,  I^ord  Cnuiworth,  Earl  Qm',  C0 
(iraiiville,  Loi-d  Houghton,  Mr.  (jalhonie  Iludy,  Sir  Ci^ 
Lvell,  Lonl  St.  I^Hard!<,  tlic  Farl  of  Malmeaborj,  Sir  Biia^ 
>fui'(his<.n,  tho  Duke  of  Ituthmd,  tho  Marquis  nf  flalialii.  *r 
Karl  olShaftesburv.  and  IK-aa  Stanley. 

The  Prince  of  Walci*  made  speeches  in  Te^y  to  the  InMl  rf*" 
own  hiallb  and  that  of  the  l*rincc»s  and  thcBoyal  Famih  mi* 
behalf  of  the  Volunteer...  ' 

In  his  n-spuiisc-  to  the  first  of  thc<sc  toasts,  tbe  Priaee  wL'^ 
beg  to  ti'iidi-r  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  wzy  kind  ^^i* 
in  whii'h  vou  have  pnipose<l  und  received  the  health  of  iImMhb 
of  Wall'/ and  myself.  I  feel  sure  ishc  will  be  deeidi-  j^niifc"- 
t!ie  kiii'1  Holds  you  have  this  evening  uttered;  and  I  «m^* 
Fay  that,  although  ohe  bai  now  for  very  nearly  two  mo^fh* 
kept  t)  hiT  ro.iia  by  a  long  and  tedious  illneas,  ahe  ia 
•owards  ri'covirv.    I  know  I  can  have  no  more  plei 

lU'iit  to  tnake  I.,  her  Hoyal  Highness  than  to  *-\l 

tii-'l  fueling  wliieb  has  always  been  exhibit) 

"K    n  til,    •^imtrv.     I  "beg  ulso,  Sir  Fn 
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the  very'  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  alluded  to  the  interest  I 
take  with  regard  to  science  and  art.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  do 
take  such  an  interest.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  take  the  same  interest 
which  my  parents  have  always  taken,  although  I  may  not  have 
the  same  experience  or  knowledge;  still,  I  hope  I  shall  always 
tread  in  their  footsteps  in  that  respect.  I  am  flattered.  Sir  Francis, 
by  your  statement  that  I  have  shown  an  appreciation  of  art  in 
becoming  the  possessor  of  a  work  by  so  celebrated  an  artist  as 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  at 
this  table  any  one  who  would  not  feel  the  same  appreciation  of  so 
admirable  a  work  of  art.  I  obtained  the  picture  under  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  had  been  painted  for  a  private  person, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  give  it  up  to  me.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
although  he  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years  as  a  painter, 
has  within  the  last  two  months  achieved  great  distinction  as  a 
sculptor,  and  has  produced  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  art  that 
exist  in  this  country.  He  kept  us,  perhaps,  some  time  in  waiting 
for  his  lions ;  but  the  result  has  certainly  been  a  most  magnificent 
one.  AVith  reference  to  the  exhibition  now  before  us,  1  think  I 
may  say  that  for  many  years  we  have  not  seen  a  finer  exhibition. 
The  names  of  Grant,  Watts,  Millais,  and  others  I  need  not  parti- 
cularize. Last  year  we  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Sir  C.  Eastlake, 
and  now  we  have  to  lament  the  departure  from  among  us  of 
another  Royal  Academician,  Mr.  Phillip,  to  the  vivid  truthfulness 
of  whose  pictures  from  Spanish  life  I  myself,  from  having  been  in 
Spain,  can  amply  testify.  I  beg,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  again 
to  thank  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  proposed  and 
received  my  health,  and  the  still  kinder  manner  in  which  you  have 
received  the  health  of  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

On  the  part  of  the  Volunteers,  his  Royal  Highness  said: — "As 
honorary  Colonel  of  several  volunteer  regiments,  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  movement  for  a  considerable  period.  No  person 
takes  more  interest  in  it  than  I  do ;  and  I  think  we  must  all 
acknowledge  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  Volunteers,  which,  since 
they  came  forward,  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished. 
I  hope  their  services  will  not  be  required,  even  defensively ;  but  it 
is  pleasing  to  know  that  their  ranks  are  very  little  thinned,  and 
that  they  are  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  whenever  it  may  be 
demanded  of  them.  We  have  seen,  not  only  our  own  countrymen 
approve  the  service,  but  we  were  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  notice 
taken  of  them  last  year  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  add  that  if  the  Belgian  Volunteers  pay  us  a  return  visit 
this  summer  we  shall  give  them  a  not  less  cordial  reception." 

His  Royal  Highness  was  warmlv  cheered  during  the  delivery  of 
both  speeches,  and  his  statement  tnat  the  health  of  the  Princess  is 
rapidly  improving  afforded  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

Other  toasts  followed.  That  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  the  Army,  by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge;  the  Navy,  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Corry,  M.P., 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  the  House  of  CommonBy  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  &g. 

6.  Reform  Demonstration  in  Htde-fark. — A  great  meeting 
in  favour  of  Purliamcntary  Reform  took  place  in  Hyde-park. 
Considerable  apprehension  had  been  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting such  an  assemblap^e  to  take  place,  and  the  Goyemment 
thought  it  expedient,  some  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  to  issue  a  Proclamation  warning  the  public  against  taking 
part  in  it,  which  was  in  these  terms : — 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  annoimced  that  a  meeting  will 
bo  held  in  Ilyde-park  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  May,  for  the 
purpose  of  political  discussion :  and  whereas  the  use  of  the  park 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  meeting  is  not  permitted,  and 
interferes  with  the  object  for  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  open  tlie  park  for  the  general  enjoyment  of  her  people :  now  all 
persons  are  hereby  warned  and  admonished  to  abstain  from  attend- 
ing, aiding,  or  taking  part  in  any  such  meeting,  or  from  entering 
the  park  with  a  view  to  attend,  aid,  or  take  part  in  such  meeting. 

"S.  H.  Walpolb. 

"  Homo  Office,  ^Vbitcball,  May  1, 1867." 

The  Reform  Delegates,  however,  persisted  in  their  intention  of 
holding  the  meeting,  and  they  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole,  in  which  they  laboured 
to  convince  him  that  no  evil  consequences  were  likely  to  result 
from  the  proposed  meeting.  The  Government  thought  it  their 
duty,  nevertheless,  to  take  precautions  against  the  contingency  of 
a  disturbance.  Accordingly,  a  considerable  body  of  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  a  very  large  force  of  police  were  ordered  to 
be  in  attendance  in  the  park,  and  the  military  were  held  in  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  police  in  clearing  the  park,  in  case  it  should  be 
found  necessary  so  to  do.  Happily  no  necessity  for  such  an  inter- 
vention of  the  authorities  took  place.  The  meeting  was  held  and 
was  a  very  numerous  one.  It  was  computed  that  not  fewer  than 
70,000  persons  gathered  round  the  ten  benches  used  as  platforms, 
from  which  the  speakers  addressed  the  people ;  and  the  accessions 
of  sympathizers  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  were  so  great 
that  at  eight  o'clock  upwards  of  200,000  persons  were  assembled 
within  the  park.  Not  a  soldier,  and  scarcely  a  policeman,  was  to 
be  seen  while  the  demonstration  was  taking  place  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  proceedings  had  terminated,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Reformers  were  flocking  homewards,  that  any  considerable 
body  of  the  police  made  their  appearance  to  keep  an  eye  on  "  the 
roughs,"  who,  however,  were  not  visible  in  any  considerable 
number.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  demonstration  was  the 
presence  in  the  park  of  many  gay  equipages,  and  of  not  a  few 
ladies. 

As  six  o'clock  approached,  some  thousands  of  persons  entered  by 
the  Marble  arch,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Baxter  Langley  and 
other  well-known  leaders  of  the  movementi  and  soon  eunerwards 
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the  Clerkenwell  and  Holborn  branches  of  the  League,  accom- 
panied by  red  flags,  surmounted  by  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  and 
accompanied  by  a  musical  band.  -The  band  played  the  celebrated 
French  air,  "The  Marseillaise,"  which  was  loudly  cheered. 
Although  no  police  force  was  visible,  the  number  held  in  readiness 
to  act  in  case  of  necessity  exceeded  5000. 

At  about  half-past  six  the  business  of  the  evening  commenced. 
No.  1  platform  was  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Beales,  President  of  the 
Heform  League,  who  was  supported  by  The  O'Donoghue,  M.P., 
Lieut.-Colonel  Dickson,  Mr.  J.  Cunnington,  and  the  following  dele- 
^tes  from  Birmingham: — Mr.  Alderman  Baldwin,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Wateson,  Mr.  Delzell,  and  Mr.  Hemming. 
The  cheers  which  greeted  Mr.  Beales,  The  O'Donoghue,  and 
Colonel  Dickson,  at  their  appearance  on  the  platform,  were  loud 
and  prolonged. 

Mr.  Beales  congratulated  both  the  meeting  and  himself  on  his 
work  having  been  finished  as  regarded  the  parks  and  the  right  of 
public  meeting.  How  far  the  Government  should  have  acted  as 
it  had  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  being  wrong  in  point  of 
law  he  would  not  stay  to  inquire,  but  it  would  be  for  them  to  see 
that  his  work  was  not  rendered  fi'uitless  by  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  parks.  They  must  be  more 
than  ever  watchful  about  that.  Mr.  Walpole  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  ho  (Mr.  Beales)  had  admitted  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  exclude  the  public  from  the  parks.  He  (Mr.  Beales) 
had  never  made  any  such  admission.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  parks  being  dedicated  to  and  held  for  the 
public  use.  Mr.  Beales  then  vindicated  the  course  pursued  by  him 
in  persisting  that  this  meeting  should  be  held,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  many  worthy  persons  that  it  ought  not  to  be  persisted 
in ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying :  Warmly  and  profoundly  as  I 
admire  the  talents  and  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  appreciate  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered  the  State,  and  much  value  the 
general  impulse  he  has  given  to  this  Heform  ^estion ;  deeply  also 
do  I  respect  the  character  and  value  the  services  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes ;  but  in  such  a  matter  as  this  I  listeii  to  the 
glorious  utterances  of  our  great  tribune  John  Bright,  and  the 
many  declarations  of  that  proved  friend  of  freedom  and  popular 
rights,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor — upheld,  as  I  believe  they  are,  by  the 
sympathy  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  our  friend  here  present.  The 
O'Donoghue,  and  other  real  Reformers ;  and  in  so  listening,  and 
considering  further  what  I  heard  and  witnessed  last  Friday  even- 
ing, I  felt  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  League  to  per- 
severe in  this  demonstration ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  result.  No,  we 
must  not  abate  one  jot  of  our  labours  until  the  Reform  we  require 
is  completed.  Be  you  firm  and  resolved,  and  that  Reform  we 
shall  have  in  a  real,  not  a  mock  amendment  of  the  representation. 

The  O'Donoghue,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  great  cheering, 
said  he  came  there  as  President  of  the  Irish  Reform  League,  to 
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express  their  dctcnnination  to  co-operate  in  the  struggle  for 
political  liberty.  The  lion,  gentleman  tlien  proceeded  at  length 
to  sliow  the  evils  caused  by  class  legislation,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution: — "That  this  meeting,  whilst 
still  adhering  to  registered  and  residential  manhood  suffrage, 
protected  by  the  ballot,  as  the  only  really  efficient  measure  of 
Ilefomi  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  hails  with  satisfaction 
the  withdrawal  last  Thursday  evening  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  pro- 
posed amcndmeut,  and  the  majority  of  eighty-one  on  the  same 
evening  against  the  two  years'  residence  clause  in  the  Government 
bill,  and  earnestly  calls  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  that 
bill  a  more  full  and  honest  measure  for  the  execution  of  the  fran- 
chise by  expunging  from  it  the  ratepaying  clauses,  equalizing  the 
borough  and  county  franchises  on  the  principle  of  household 
suffrage,  and  introducing  a  provision  for  giving  a  vote  to  lodgers, 
or  else  to  reject  that  bill  altogether." 

Colonel  Dickson  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  so  doing  said : 
My  friends  and  fellow- trespassers,  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about 
Reform.  I  am  positively  sick  of  it.  I  think  that  the  game  is  in 
our  hands  now.  You  nave  done  the  trick.  Don't  undo  it.  Be 
steady  and  be  orderly.  Give  the  lie  to  your  traducers.  The 
gallant  Colonel  concluded  by  sajring :  Now  my  friends,  maintain 
your  good  conduct  by  going  home  peaceably,  and  give  three  cheers 
for  the  Queen. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Beales  closed 
the  proceedings. 

At  platform  No.  2,  Mr.  J.  B.  Langley  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Jilessrs.  Merriman  and  Guedalla ;  at  No.  3,  Dr.  Perfitt 
presided ;  at  No.  4,  Mr.  Mantle  was  the  chairman,  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  Lambeth  delegates ;  at  No.  5,  Mr.  Lucraflb  pre- 
sided, supported  by  Mr.  Joiner  and  the  North  London  delegates ; 
at  No.  6,  Mr.  Cremer,  supported  bv  the  West  Central  delegates ; 
No.  7,  Mr.  Odger,  supported  by  itfr.  ConoUy ;  No.  8,  Mr.  Cooper, 
supported  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh ;  No.  9,  Mr.  Dell,  supported  by  Mr. 
Howell;  No.  10,  Mr.  Weston,  supported  by  Mr.  Banister,  Mr. 
W.  Malthouse,  and  Mr.  Owen.  At  each  of  these  platfarms  the 
resolution  adopted  at  platform  No.  1  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  being  over,  the  people  quietly  dispersed  themselves 
about  the  park,  and  when  dusk  had  fairly  set  in,  they  left  in  the 
same  orderly  manner  in  which  they  had  entered ;  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  Reform  League  was  obeyed  to 
the  letter,  for  "  not  a  plant  was  disturbed,  nor  a  leaf  of  a  flower 
touched." 

7.  The  Luxemburg  Conference. — The  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Imxemburg  question  took  place  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Stanley — in  one  of  the  principal  apartments  at 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury's  official  residence  m  Downing- 
street — in  fact,  the  same  room  in  which  the  conference  in  London 
on  the  aflairs  of  Denmark  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1864.    The 
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following  were  the  principal  members  of  the  Conference : — Count 
Apponyi,  the  Austrian  Ambassador ;  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Eussian 
Ambassador ;  Count  Bernstorff,  the  Prussian  Ambassador ;  Prince 
de  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  French  Ambassador;  M.  Van  de 
Weycr,  the  Belgian  Minister ;  and  Baron  Bentinck,  the  Nether- 
lands Minister. 

10.  Christening  of  a  Princess. — The  christening  of  the 
infant  princess,  third  child  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  took  place  on  Friday  at  Marlborough 
House. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur,  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  his  Royal  Highness  tne  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  Prince  Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  of  Teck,  and  Count  Gleichen. 

The  infant  princess  received  the  names  of  Louise  Victoria 
Alexandra  Dagmar. 

The  sponsors  were  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  her 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Caesareyna  (Princess  Dag- 
mar), her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Augustenburg,  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louisa,  her 
Highness  Princess  Louisa  of  Hesse,  his  M^'esty  the  £ing  of  the 
Greeks,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  his 
Highness  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse,  his  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Glucksburg. 

The  following  had  the  honour  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony: — 
The  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  Madame  de  Billei  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Stonor,  General  Sir  William  Knollys,  K.O.B ;  Major  Elphinstone, 
M.  de  Castenschiold,  Major  Teesaale,  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Dr. 
Farre,  Mr.  Paget,  and  Mr.  Prescot  Hewett 

After  the  ceremony,  luncheon  was  seryed. 

20.  The  Queen  laying  the  First  Stone  of  the  Rotal  Albert 
Hall. — ^Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  person,  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  be  built  at  Kensington.  This 
edifice,  henceforth  named  the  Rroyal  Albert  Hall,  will  stand  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  road  at  Kensington  Gore,  adjoining  the 
Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  fronting  the  National 
Albert  Memorial,  which  is  bein^  erected  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  Hyde-park,  near  the  Coalbrookdale  gate  of  Kensington- 
gardens. 

The  Hall  of  which  Her  Majesty  thus  laid  the  foundation-stone 
is  to  be  ayailable  for  the  following  objects  .'—Congresses,  both 
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national  and  international,  for  purposes  of  science  and  art ;  per- 
formances of  music,  distribution  of  prizes  by  public  bodies,  con- 
rcrsazioni  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art,  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  industrial  exhibitions^  and  displays  of  pictures 
and  sculpture. 

The  wooden  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  assembly  on 
this  occasion  was  cquul  in  size  to  the  intended  hall,  and  occupied 
precisely  the  same  space  of  ground.  It  was  built  in  three  large 
bays,  each  division  being  supported  by  light  wooden  columns  and 
cross  framing-pieces.  The  roof  was  entirely  of  canvas,  stretched 
so  tightly  as  to  resemble  a  flat  ceiling.  Round  the  wooden  columns 
large  clusters  of  flags  were  grouped  at  the  summits,  and  draperies 
composed  of  banners  hung  over  the  sides  of  the  building.  In  this 
place  seats  for  nearly  7000  visitors  were  ranged  in  a  sort  of  oval 
amphitheatre,  rising  tier  above  tier ;  and  inclined  paths  led  down 
the  centre,  to  give  free  access  to  the  various  ranges  of  seats.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  amphitheatre  the  velvet  and  gold  canopy  and 
throne  used  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862  had  been 
erected,  and  all  beneath  and  around  this  was  richly  carpeted.  On 
the  left  of  this  were  the  places  arranged  for  the  members  of  the 
Royal  family  and  household,  and  on  a  lower  daiis,  similarly  fitted 
up,  were  the  inclosurcs  allotted  to  Ambassadors  and  members  of 
Iler  Majesty's  lIini8t^J^  Between  these,  at  the  comers,  parterres 
of  flowers  had  been  made  among  the  seats.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  lower  dai's  was  allotted  to  the  Lord  Mavor  and  Corporation-  of 
London,  and  the  municipal  dignitaries  of  other  great  towns. 

The  visitors  began  to  come  in  as  early  as  half-past  nine.  By 
eleven  o'clock  most  of  the  seats  were  occupied  by  ladies,  in  their 
bright  spring  dresses  of  green,  white,  and  blue ;  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, with  their  stars,  crosses,  and  other  decorations,  the  Mayors 
and  -dVldcrmon  in  their  robes,  added  more  splendor  to  the  scene. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  with  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  other  Ministers,  were 
greeted  with  much  applause.  Among  those  present,  the  chief 
persons  wearing  state  miiforms  and  the  stars  and  ribbons  of  their 
orders,  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  the  Right  Hon.  H.  L.  Corry,  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer 
H.  Walpole,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh, 
Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P., 
Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir 
W.  Hayter,  and  many  other  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Only  those  who  were  more  or  less  ofl^cially  connected  with 
the  ceremony  appeared  in  uniform  or  court  dress,  the  rest  in  plain 
morning  attire.  The  architect  of  the  hall  (Colonel  Henry  Ssott, 
who  is  also  secretary  and  director  of  the  works)  and  the  builders 
(Messrs.  Thomas  and  Charles  Lucas)  took  their  stand  near  the 
foundation-stone,  which  was  a  block  of  polished  red  granite,  dung 
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from  a  tripod  resting  on  a  pedestal  of  freestone.     It  bore,  in  gold 
letters,  the  following  inscription : — 

This  stone  was  laid 
by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victobia, 
May  20, 1867. 

The  first  member  of  the  Royal  family  to  arrive  was  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  Prince  Adolphus.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven  o'clock  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attii*ed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  general,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the  uniform  of  a 
captain  in  the  Navy,  both  wearing  the  star  and  collar  of  the 
Garter ;  and  Prince  Arthur,  attired  as  a  cadet  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  carriage  was 
escorted  by  Life  Guards,  was  loudly  cheered  as  soon  as  recognized 
by  the  crowd,  and  was  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  building  by 
several  members  of  the  provisional  committee.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  attended  by  General  Knollys,  Colonel  Teesdale, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher. 

•The  Queen,  having  left  Windsor  Castle  at  half-past  ten,  and 
travelled  by  a  special  train  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Lon- 
don, came  from  Paddiugton  in  an  open  carriage  and  four,  with 
Princess  Louisa  and  Princess  Beatrice  in  the  same  carriage,  pre- 
ceded by  five  similar  carriages,  which  conveyed  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  her ;  amongst  these  were  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  General  Sir  T.  M.  Biddulph,  General  the  Hon.  C. 
Grey,  Viscount  Hawarden,  the  Countess  of  Caledon,  Lady  Caroline 
•  Barrington,  and  two  maids  of  honour ;  Prince  Christian  and  Prince 
Leopold  were  in  the  carriage  just  before  her.  They  drove  through 
Hyde-park,  with  outriders  in  the  Ascot  livery  and  an  escort  of 
Life  Guards.  Crowds  of  people  hailed  the  passage  of  Her  Majesty 
with  hearty  cheers. 

At  half-past  eleven  precisely,  the  Queen  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  building  at  Kensington  Gore.  Here  she  was  received  by  the 
Earl  of  Tanker ville.  Lord  Steward;  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Vice  Chamberlain ;  Viscount 
Royston,  Comptroller  of  the  Household ;  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
K.C.B.,  Goldstick  in  Waiting ;  Colonel  the  Hon.  Dudley  do  Ros, 
Silverstick  in  Waiting ;  and  Colonel  H.  P.  De  Bathe,  Field-oflScer 
in  Brigade  Waiting.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
with  the  band  of  the  regiment,  was  mounted  at  the  entrance. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  met  the  Queen 
as  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  with  Princesses  Louisa  and 
Beatrice,  and  Prince  Leopold.  Her  Majesty  wore  deep  mourning, 
a  plain  widow's  cap  and  a  dark  crape  mantle.  The  Princesses  wore 
dresses  of  green  and  white ;  Prince  Leopold,  a  Highland  dress. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  bowing  to  his  mother,  handed  her  a  beautiful 
bouquet.  The  Queen,  as  she  took  it,  kissed  both  her  sons,  and 
came  forward  into  the  building.    The  whole  company  rose  to  bid 
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hop  welcome,  with  hearty  cheers,  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
clappinp^  of  liands.  The  Queen  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  raised 
duid,  and  curtsied  three  times,  first  to  the  right,  next  to  the  left, 
and  then  to  those  in  front  of  her.  The  orchestral  band  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  under  Mr.  Costa,  began  the  National  Anthem, 
whicli  the  choir  sang  magnificently  to  the  end  of  the  second  verse, 
Mdine.  Sain  ton -Dolby  and  Mdme.  Kudersdorff  taking  the  solo  parte. 
There  was  a  slight  pause  while  Her  Majesty  turned  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  most  of  the  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  around. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  dais,  and 
read  the  following  address: — 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

**Thc  report,  which,  as  President  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
of  the  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
your  Majesty,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  undertaking  to  the  present  time. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  your  Majesty,  that  the 
building  of  which  you  are  graciously  pleased  to  lay  the  first  stone 
to-day,  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  that  it 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  scheme  contemplated  by  my  dear 
father  for  perpetuating  the  success  of  that  Exhibition  by  providing 
a  common  centre  of  union  for  the  various  departments  of  science 
and  art. 

**  I  cannot  doubt  that,  to  your  Majesty,  the  events  of  this  day, 
with  their  manifold  associations,  must  be  full  of  mournful  interest. 
For  myself,  I  need  not  say,  that  sharing  those  feelings,  it  is  also 
with  gratification  that  I  find  myself  co-operating  in  the  endeavour 
to  give  effect  to  a  plan  which  had  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  father. 

"  Your  Majesty's  presence  to-day  will  be  the  best  encouragement 
to  us  to  persevere  in  the  work,  and  to  render  it  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  designed." 

To  this  Her  Majesty  made  the  following  reply;  but,  contrary  to 
her  usual  habit,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone  of  voice : — 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  and  dutiful  address.  It  has 
been  with  a  struggle  that  I  have  nerved  myself  to  a  compliance 
with  the  wish  that  I  should  take  part  in  this  day's  ceremony ;  but 
I  have  been  sustained  by  the  thought  that  I  should  assist  by  my 
presence  in  promoting  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  designs,  to 
whose  memory  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  country  are  now 
rearing  a  noble  monument,  which  I  trust  may  yet  look  down  on 
such  a  centre  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  art  and  science  as 
it  was  his  fond  hope  to  establish  here.  It  is  my  wish  that  this 
hall  should  bear  his  name  to  whom  it  will  have  owed  its  existence, 
and  be  called  *  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences.*  " 

The  Prince  then  presented  a  report  adopted  by  the  Provisional 
Committee,  which  was  taken  as  read,  and  the  Queen  simply  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  stood  close 
by  her,  on  the  left. 
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Preceded  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Thomas  Lucas  and  Colonel 
Scott,  Her  Majesty  then  descended  to  the  spot  where  the  stone  was 
to  be  laid,  and  with  her  own  hands  poured  in  a  collection  of  new 
coins,  and  closed  the  glass  vessel  in  which  she  placed  them,  to  be 
deposited  beneath  it.  Then,  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  who 
handed  her  a  magnificent  trowel  of  solid  gold,  while  Mr.  Thomas 
Lucas  and  Colonel  Scott  placed  the  cement  beneath  the  stone.  Her 
Majesty  spread  the  mortar  evenly  and  neatly.  Amid  a  loud  royal 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  distant  booming  of  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  from  the  park,  the  polished  block  of  granite  was  lowered 
into  its  place.  Again  assisted  by  the  Messrs.  Lucas,  the  Queen, 
with  a  plummet  and  line  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  block's  adjust- 
ment, and,  striking  it  with  an  ivory  hammer,  declared  it  "  well  and 
truly  fixed,'*  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheering.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  then  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and  the  band  and 
chorus  proceeded  to  deliver  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  a 
composition  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  entitled  "  L'Invocazione 
all'  Armenia."  The  solo  tenor  parts  weregiven  by  Signer  Mario, 
with  beautiful  distinctness  and  effect,  and  Her  Majesty,  while  pass- 
ing from  the  building,  stopped  where  he  stood,  and  thanked  him. 
The  remaining  verses  of  the  National  Anthem  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close.  Attended  by  all  who  were  admitted  to  the 
upper  and  lower  dais,  the  Queen  passed  through  the  whole  building 
amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  which  at  short  intervals  she  stopped 
to  acknowledge  by  curtsying  deeply  to  the  right  and  left.  After 
leaving  the  company,  Her  Majesty  went  into  the  conservatory  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  thence  through  the  West 
Arcade,  where  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants  had  been  laid  out  for 
her  inspection.  At  the  best  groups  of  these,  sent  for  the  occasion 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Messrs.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
and  other  florists,  the  Queen  made  a  short  pause  to  examine  and 
admire  them.  The  whole  stay  in  the  garden,  however,  was  very 
brief,  and  at  the  Prince's  Gate  of  the  gardens  the  whole  of  the 
royal  party  entered  their  carriages,  and  left  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  had  arrived. 

21.  Christening  of  the  Son  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein. — The  Christening  of  the 
infant  son  of  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
took  place,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  private  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Chairs  were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  nave  for  the  use  of  the 
Queen,  the  sponsors,  and  the  various  royal  personages  invited  to 
be  present.  The  font  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  oflSci- 
ating  clergy  were  seated  within  the  rails  of  the  altar.  The  choir 
consisted  of  the  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  private  chapel,  assisted 
by  several  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
Mr.  Cusins  presided  at  the  organ. 

The  following  royal  personages  were  at  the  ceremony: — The 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian,  Princess  Louisa,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Leopold,  Princess 
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Beatrice,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  the  Orand  Dakei  the  Grand 
Duchcsd,  and  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  AEecklenburg-Strelitz; 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxc-TVeimar, 
Prince  Teck,  and  Count  Gleichen. 

The  Cabinet  Minifitcra  present  were  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (the  Right  Hon.  Gathome  Ilardy).  The 
clergj'  officiating  were  the  Archbishop  of  Cnnterburj',  the  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  the  Very  ReV.  the  Dean 
of  Westminster.  The  members  of  the  Queen's  household  present 
were  the  Karl  of  Bradford,  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  the  Duke  of 
Reaufort,  K.G.,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Atliole,  the  Hon.  Lucy  Kerr,  Viscount  Hawarden,  Colonel  the 
Hon.  C.  Lindsay,  Licutenant-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey,  Colonel 
IL  Ponsonby,  Major-General  Sir  T.  M.  Biddulph,  K.C.B. ;  and 
Sir  John  Cowell,  K.C.B. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  the  various  royal 
personages  were  also  present.  The  following  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  invitations  to  the  ceremony : — The  Countess  of  Caledon, 
Earl  Granville,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley ;  Major-General  the  Hon. 
A.  N.,  Lady  Mary,  and  Miss  Hood;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wellesley, 
Major-General  F.  H.  and  Miss  Seymour,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Grey,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engleheart,  Sir 
James  Clark,  Dr.  Jenner,  Dr.  Farre,  the  Rev.  R.  Duckworth, 
Miss  Hildyard,  Mdllc.  Norellc,  Mdlle.  Bauer,  Mr.  Legge,  and 
Mr.  Sahl. 

The  household  in  attendance  assembled  in  the  corridor  shortly 
before  one  o'clock.  The  company  invited  to  be  present  proceeded 
upon  arrival  to  the  Red  Drawing-room,  and  thence  were  conducted 
to  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  chapel. 

The  sponsors  for  his  Highness  the  infant  Prince  were  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  Princess  Louisa,  proxy  for  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia ;  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  proxy  for  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha ;  Prince  Arthur,  proxy  for  the  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg ;  Lady  Churchill,  proxy  for  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  The  sponsors  were  ranged 
on  tho  left  side  of  the  altar. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  service,  the  following  hymn,  com- 
posed by  the  Prince  Consort,  was  simg : — 

"  In  Life's  gay  monii  ere  sprightly  youth 
Bv  vice  and  folly  is  enslaved, 
Oh !  may  thy  ^laker'8  glorious  name 
Be  on  thy  infant  mind  engraved. 
So  shall  no  shades  of  sorrow  cloud 
TIic  sunshine  of  thy  early  days. 
But  happiness  in  endless  round 
Shall  still  encompass  all  thy  ways." 

Tlio  infant  Prince  was  afterwards  brought  into  the  chapel, 
attended  by  Lady  Susan  Melville.  The  Queen  handed  the  Prince 
to  the  Archbishop,  and  named  him — Christian  Victor  Albert 
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LuDwiG  Ernest  Anton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  another 
hymn  was  sung. 

Her  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  royal  and  distinguished 
guests,  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Green  Drawing-room,  where 
the  baptismal  register  was  completed. 

Luncheon  was  served  for  the  royal  family  in  the  Oak  Room, 
and  for  the  other  guests  in  the  Dining-room.  During  the  collation, 
the  Lord  Steward  gave  the  following  toasts : — "  Prince  Christian 
Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,"  "  The  Queen,"  "  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein." 

22.  The  Derby. — The  Derby-day  in  1867  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  all  turfmen,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  astounding  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  betting,  but  for  the  triumph  of  "poor  Hermit,"  as  he 
was  derisively  called  only  a  few  days  before,  when  his  chance 
seemed  forlorn  indeed.  The  air  on  the  Downs  from  noon  was  at 
times  raw  and  cold,  and  the  holiday  makers  had  to  endure 
much  from  the  showers  of  sleet  and  the  biting  blasts  which  swept 
over  the  Downs.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  Derby-day  of  this  year,  as 
far  as  company  was  concerned,  was  the  most  dull  and  dispiriting 
on  record,  and  the  forest  of  umbrellas  that  met  the  eye  in  every 
direction  showed  that  the  visitors  had  sensibly  come  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  came  off  as  follows : — 

The  88th  Derby  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.  for  three  year 
olds ;  colts,  8st.  101b.,  and  fillies  8st.  51b. ;  the  owner  of  the  second 
horse  to  receive  100  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.  Mile  and  a  half. 
256  subs. 


Mr.   Chaplain's    ch.   c.   Hermit,   by    Newminster 
(J.  Daley)  ...... 

Mr.  Merry's  ch.  c.  Marksman  (J.  Grimshaw). 

Duke  of  Beaufort's  br.  c.  Vauban  (Fordham) 

Mr.  Eastwood's  ch.  c.  Master  Butterfly  (Hardcastle) 

Mr.  Eastwood's  br.  c.  Lord  Hastings  (J.  Doyle) 

Mr.  F.  Elliott's  bl.  c.  Leases  (Jeffrey)    . 

Mr.  Maund's  b.  c.  Man  of  Ross  (Loates) 

Mr.  Godding's  br.  c.  Amanda  colt  (T.  French) 

Mr.  G.  Angell's  ch.  c.  Ben  Nevis  (Parry) 

Mr.  Bowes's  ch.  g.  Taraban  (Carroll) 

Mr.  Savile's  br.  g.  Roquefort  (H.  Covey) 

Mr.  Savile's  br.  c.  D'Estournel  (Edwards) 

Mr.  Fleming's  b.  c.  Van  Amburgh  (ChaUoner) 

Count  F.  Lagrange's  b.  c.  Dragon  (Hibberd) 

Marquis  of  Exeter's  b.  c.  Grand  Cross  (Norman) 

Mr.  Johnstone's  b.  c.  Tynedale  (J.  Osborne)  . 

Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  b.  c.  The  Corporal  (Cameron) 

Mr.  F.  Pryor's  b.  c.  The  Rake  (Uustance) 

Duke  of  Newcastle's  b.  c.  Julius  (J.  Mann)    . 

Mr.  H.  Temple's  b.c.  Fitz-Ivan  (Payne) 


1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
,0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Sir  J.  Ilawley's  br.  c.  The  Palmer  (Wells) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Marquis  of  Ilasting's  br.  e.  Uncas  (Salter) 

Mr.  A.  Ilcathcote's  ch.  c.  Gipsy  King  (Snowden) 

Mr.  Gilbv's  b.  f.  Skysail  (Huxtable) 

Duke  of  tiamilton's  b.  c.  Wild  Moor  (Clement) 

Sir  R.  Bulkeley's  br.  c.  Owen  Glyndwr  (J.  Goater) 

Lord  Coventry's  ch.  c.  The  Rescue  (J.  Adams) 

Mr.  Crawley's  b.  c.  Redboume  (Morris^ 

Mr.  Baker's  b.  e.  Bedlamite  (E.  Viney) 

Lord  Uxbridge's  b.  c.  Distin  (Cannon)  . 

Betting — 6  to  4  agst  Vauban;  7  to  1  agst  Palmer;  8  to  1  each 
agst  The  Rake  and  A  an  Amburgh ;  11  to  1  agst  Marksman ;  100 
to  7  agst  Julius;  100  to  t)  agst  D'Estoumel;  30  to  1  each  agst 
Dragon  and  Grand  Cross;  50  to  1  agst  Tynedale;  66  to  1  each 
agst  Master  Butterfly  and  Fitz-Ivan  ;  and  100  to  1  agst  Hermit. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Manning  had  expedited  the  weighing  out  of  those 
engaged  in  the  Derby,  and  in  consequence  their  numbers,  with  their 
n^pootive  riders,  were  speedily  exhibited  on  the  usual  notice  board; 
and,  shortly  after,  twenty-eiglit  of  the  thirty  competitors  were  seen 
leaving  the  paddock,  Marksman  and  The  Kake  soon  after  meeting 
them,  having  been  saddled  at  the  Warren  stables.  Little  or  no 
time  was  lost  in  tlieir  preliminary  canters,  in  which  those  most 
interested  took  exception  to  several  of  their  favourites.  The  lot 
were  marshalled  down  to  the  starting-post  by  the  veteran  Starling, 
who  delivereil  them  in  something  like  order  into  the  custody  of 
yiv.  M*George.  Upwards  of  an  hour  was  lost  before  he  could 
get  them  together,  breaks  away  apparently  being  the  order  of 
the  day.  At  last  the  patience  ot  the  spectators,  sorely  tried 
by  several  lieavy  showers,  was  rewarded  by  the  welcome  cry  of 
**  They're  off;*'  and,  immediately  after,  Julius,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  his  horses,  was  observed  slightly  in  advance  of  Redboume, 
JSkysaiL  and  Fitz-Ivan;  to  whom  succeeded  Vauban,  Marksman, 
Corporal,  Van  Amburgh,  The  Rake,  and  Hermit.  The  next 
diWsion  had  for  their  leaders  Wild  Moor,  Owain  Glyndwr,  The 
Rescue,  Tyndale,  Man  of  Ross,  Dragon,  and  The  Palmer;  the 
extreme  rear  being  represented  by  Mr.  Eastwood's  pair,  Taraban, 
the  Amanda  colt,  and  D'Estournel.  The  latter  jumped  round  as 
tlic  flag  fell,  and  was  left  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  which  mishap 
was  further  increased  by  his  bolting  out  of  the  course.  During 
this  contrvfcmp'i,  the  leaders  held  their  way  through  the  furzes;  but, 
as  they  entered  the  old  course,  Redboume  dropped  away  from  the 
front,  and  his  place  was  then  taken  by  Skysail,  who  proceeded 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  mile-post,  at  the  girths  of  the 
Duke  of  Xewcastle's  colt,  the  pair  being  upwards  of  three  lengths 
in  advance  of  Vauban,  on  whose  right  were  seen  the  colours  of 
Wild  Moor,  Tynedale,  Marksman,  and  The  Rescue,  and  on  the 
inside  followed  The  Palmer,  Hermit,  and  The  Hake,  the  rear  rank 
even  at  this  early  period  having  taken  open  order.    Descending 
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the  hill  for  Tattenham-comer  Julius  was  beaten,  and  Fordham 
indulged  the  favourite  with  a  pull,  which  for  a  brief  period  gave 
to  the  race  an  open  appearance,  and  let  up  Marksman  on  his  right, 
who,  with  Van  Amburgh,  The  Palmer,  Wild  Moor,  and  The  Cor- 
poral, with  his  stable  companion  Tynedale,  showed  prominently  in 
advance.  At  the  road  Yauban  was  seen  clear  of  his  horses,  when 
his  success  was  loudly  proclaimed  from  the  Stands,  but  immediately 
after  Fordham  was  seen  to  be  hard  upon  his  horse,  and  as  they 
neared  the  distance  he  was  joined  on  the  whip  hand  by  Marksman, 
and  on  the  lower  ground  by  Van  Amburgh,  J.  Daley  at  this  period 
holding  his  horse  in  reserve  to  the  enclosure.  At  this  point  Van 
Amburgh  was  disposed  of,  which  l^t  up  Hermit,  who  joined  issue 
with  Vauban  and  Marksman  at  the  Stand ;  here  the  favourite  was 
completely  run  out,  leaving  Mr.  Merry's  colt  in  advance,  but 
Dalev,  riding  with  great  determination  to  the  end,  was  just 
enabled  to  get  up  in  the  last  stride,  and  landed  one  of  the  most 
extreme  outsiders  a  clever  winner  by  a  neck.  Marksman,  who 
ran  a  thoroughly  game  horse  throughout,  finished  upwards  of  five 
lengths  in  advance  of  Vauban.  Wild  Moor  was  fourth.  Van 
Amburgh  fifth,  Owain  GljTidwr  sixth,  Tyndale  seventh,  The 
Palmer  eighth,  and  The  Corporal  next.  At  the  head  of  the  next 
division  pulling  up,  were,  headed  by  The  Rake,  Leases,  Julius, 
and  Gipsy  King,  to  whom  succeeded,  at  wide  distances,  The 
Rescue,  Grand  Cross,  and  Roquefort,  the  last  three  being  Ben 
Nevis,  the  Amanda  Colt,  and  Distin.  The  following  is  the  time, 
as  taken  by  Benson's  Chronograph : — Start,  3  h.  52  min.  20  sec. ; 
arrival,  3  h.  55  min.  12  sec. ;  duration  of  race,  2  min.  52  sec. 
The  time  last  year  was  2  min.  49  sec. 

26.  Accouchement  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck. — Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  Princess  at  one  minute  before  midnight. 

The  following  bulletin  was  issued  the  next  day  :— 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant  Princess  are  doing  per- 
fectly well. 

"Arthur  Farre,  M.D. 
"Edward  H.  Hills,  Chlr." 

The  recovery  of  her  Royal  Highness  proceeded  most  favourably. 

27.  The  Horsb  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 
— This  popular  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  con- 
tinued on  view  during  the  week.  It  was  visited  by  a  very  large 
number  of  persons,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  excited  the 
liveliest  interest.  The  judging  of  harness-horses  and  ponies  was 
first  proceeded  with,  and  the  award  of  the  prizes  was  received 
with  great  applause.  About  10,000  persons  visited  the  Show  on 
the  first  day,  and  the  jumping  of  the  hunters  and  the  trotting 
classes  aflTorded  considerable  amusement.  In  consequence  of  the 
announcements  and  the  anticipations  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  visit  the  Show  on  the  29th,  the  scene  during  the  afternoon 
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WB8  a  most  exciting  one.  Not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  sides  of 
the  arena  thronged  by  spectators,  five  and  six,  and  in  many 
instances  seven  and  eight  deep,  but  every  morsel  of  gallery  space, 
boxes,  reserved  seats,  and  orchestra  on  both  sides  of  the  organ 
were  completely  filled  with  a  most  fashionable  company,  chiefly 
ladies.  The  Pnnce  was  expected  shortly  before  five  o'clock,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  lute  hour  to  which  the  levee  was  prolonged,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  unable  to  attend.  The  judging  of  the  splendid 
array  of  cobs,  already  in  the  ring,  for  the  gold  medal,  yalue  twenty- 
five  guineas,  given  by  Mr.  IT.  Dodd,  one  of  the  directors,  for  the 
best  weight-carrying  cob,  equal  to  sixteen  stone,  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  breed  of  this  class  of  horses,  then  took  place,  exciting 
the  deepest  interest.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jonas 
"Webb,  for  his  splendid  black-brown  cob.  Brunette,  fifteen  hands 
and  half  an  inch  high,  seven  years  old.  On  the  fi^room  who  rode 
the  animal  receiving  the  indications  of  success,  the  three  sets  of 
prize  ribands,  blue,  crimson,  and  orange  combined,  he  placed  them 
on  his  breast,  and  rode  the  winning  cob  round  the  arena  amidst 
thunders  of  applause.  There  were  from  15,000  to  20,000  visitors 
that  day.  On  the  30th,  the  great  event  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  Prince  Teck  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The 
arrival  took  place  at  twenty  minutes  past  four.  There  were  not  so 
many  persons  in  the  building  at  the  time  as  on  the  previous  day, 
but  the  Prince  on  his  arrival  and  departure  received  demonstratioiis 
of  applause.  After  staying  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  course 
of  which  time  his  Royal  Highness  made  one  or  two  purchases 
of  valuable  horses,  the  royal  party  left  amidst  loud  cheers.  On  the 
Slst,  the  jumping  and  trotting  for  prizes  were  the  great  features  of 
attraction,  and  over  twenty  thousand  persons  paid  for  admission. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  !Patmore's  Izod,  who  was  at 
once  sold  by  the  owner  for  150  guineas ;  second  to  Mr.  Davey's 
Dollar  (not  in  the  Show) ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Gale's  Preston 
Dean,  ridden  by  the  owner.  In  the  trotting  match  a^inst  time, 
ten  times  round  the  ring,  Mr.  Edward's  Shepherd  jP.  Knapp, 
American  stallion,  did  the  distance  in  3m.  49s.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
3m.  27s.  per  mile ;  second  prize  to  Mr.  Edward's  Star,  4m.  Is. ; 
third,  Mr.  Davis's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  4m.  lis.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  amidst  great  applause.  The  ordinary  parades  of  stallions 
then  took  place,  and  the  Show  closed  about  eight  o'clock. 
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JUNE. 

1.  Inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea. — 
Some  of  the  first  notabilities  in  the  land^  in  addition  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  royal  family,  assembled  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  wha,  whether  as  a  statesman  or  as  a 
benevolent  nobleman,  will  long  live  in  the  estimation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, namely,  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  which  had  been 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  who,  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  volunteer  movement,  distinguished  himself 
in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  War  in  its  support,  and  in  other 
matters  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  had  most  appropriately  undertaken  the  task  of  imveiling 
the  statue;  and  on  the  arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness,  shortly 
before  twelve  o'clock,  he  was  received  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Amongst  those  presentwere  the 
Right.  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P.,  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. ;  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. ;  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Ripon,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Earl  Grosvenor,  M.P. ;  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P. ;  Sir  Harry  Vemev,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Harris,  Major- General  Lord  F.  Jraulet,  General 
Eyre,  the  Venerable  the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lowry  Corry,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  General 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  General  Sir  Harry  Storks,  Genersul  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  General  Sir  W.  Codrington,  Lord  Elcho,  M.P. ;  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  TJ.  Addington,  General  Sir  Chas.  Yorke,  General  Sir 
George  Bowles,  K.C.B. ;  Lieut.-General  KnoUys,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  K.C.B. ;  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E.C.B. ;  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  M.P. ;  the 
Viscount  Folkestone,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Holford,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Peter  Hoare,  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  M.P. ; 
Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  T.  E.  Headlam,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Arthur  Peel,  M.P. ;  Lord  Houghton,  Colonel  North,  M.P. ; 
General  Lefroy,  Mr.  G.  Tomline,  M.P. ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Marsh,  M.P. ; 
Sir  Charles  Wyke,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A. 
(the  sculptor  of  the  statue) ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Higgins,  Mr. 
Hayward,  Mr.  Standish  Haly  (Hon.  Secretary),  &c.,  &c.  Li  the 
balcony  over  the  entrance  to  the  War  Office  were  a  number  of 
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ladies,  including  Mrs.  Cardwell  and  the  Ladies  Herbert,  as  well  as 
the  Hod.  Percy  Herbert,  Colonel  Percy,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  origin  of  this  noble  memorial— which  is  situate  in  the  open 
courtyard  immediately  in  front  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the  War 
Office,  but  sufficiently  close  to  the  railmgs  to  afford  a  fine  view 
from  the  opposite  side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  the  street  opposite  running 
into  St.  James's-square — was  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  28th 
November,  1861,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  shortly  after  Lord  Herbert's 
death,  and  which  was  presided  over  bv  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  attended  by  a  large  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  erect,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Herbert  in  London ; 
and,  secondly,  to  apply  the  surplus  funds,  if  any,  raised  for  the 
object,  to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  or  gold  medals,  in  connexion 
with  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Chatham,  which  was  founded 
under  I^ord  Herbert's  auspices.  The  site  at  the  War  Office  having 
been  granted,  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R. A.,  was  commissioned  to  execute 
the  work. 

The  memorial  consists  of  a  bronze  statue,  nine  feet  in  height,  on 
a  carved  granite  pedestal,  the  lower  ^ey,  and  the  upper  portion  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  red  nranite.  Let  into  tne  granite  on 
three  of  its  sides  are  three  tablets  or  bas  reliefs,  also  in  bronze, 
illustrative  of  subjects  to  which  Lord  Herbert  chiefly  devoted 
his  attention  whilst  filling  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
On  the  face  of  the  pedestal,  beneath  the  words  "  Sidney  Herbert," 
in  gold,  cut  deeply  into  the  granite,  are  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  family  in  bronze,  and  on  the  sides  are  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  :  viz.,  "Born  16th  Sept.,  1810,"  on  the  east  side ;  and  on  the 
west,  "Died  August  2,  1861."  On  the  southern  side  is  a  bronze 
tablet,  inscribed  "Erected  by  public  subscription,  1867."  The 
tablet  in  front  of  the  statue  or  northern  side,  mcing  Pall  Mall,  re- 
presents an  incident  in  the  "  Herbert  Hospital,"  Woolwich,  Miss 
Nightingale  instructing  nurses  in  their  duties  of  tending  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers.  On  the  east  side  is  a  bas  relief  representing 
the  volunteer  movement,  in  which  a  battalion  of  volunteers  are  seen 
marching,  whilst  that  on  the  west  side  exhibits  the  process  of  casting 
and  testing  the  first  Armstrong  gim  at  Woolwich,  which  events 
occurred  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Herbert  of  the  post  of 
War  Minister.  The  statue  portrays  Lord  Herbert  robed  as  a 
peer,  standing  with  his  head  bent  downward  in  a  position  expres- 
sive of  deep  thought,  tending  to  give  an  impression  to  the  spectator 
of  the  absorbing  attention  which  his  lordship  gave  to  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  with  which  his  name  was  associated.  The  attitude 
must  be  familiar  to  his  friends,  being  one  in  which  he  was  fre- 
quently seen.  The  head  is  bent  down,  and  supported  by  the  right 
band,  the  elbow  resting  on  the  left,  which  holds  a  roll  of  papers. 
At  the  feet  of  the  statue  are  some  books. 

The  company  having  assembled. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  stepped  forward,  and  addressed 
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his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  following 
terms : — "  I  have,  your  Royal  Highness,  on  behalf  of  the  executive 
committee  who  were  appointed  to  provide  a  statue  in  memory  of 
the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  fulfilled  our  commission.  Your  Royal  Highness 
was  pleased,  with  that  courtesy  and  interest  in  public  matters 
which  distinguish  you,  and  likewise,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  that  special  regard  which  we  all  know  you  bore  to  the  late 
Lord  Herbert,  to  take  upon  yourself  a  most  prominent  duty  in  the 
commencement  of  this  great  xmdertaking  by  presiding  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  deceased  statesman. 
When  the  committee  was  appointed,  we  proceeded  to  consider  the 
questions  which  it  was  our  duty  to  take  into  our  view — the  choice 
of  an  artist,  the  choice  of  a  site,  and  the  determination  of  a  design; 
and  we  have  now  to  submit  to  you  the  result  of  our  labours  in 
these  several  particulars.  As  respects  the  choice  of  an  artist,  I  am 
quite  sure  we  shall  enjoy  the  honour  of  your  approval  in  having 
selected  for  the  execution  of  this  work  a  man  whose  name  has  long 
been  famous  to  this  and  other  lands,  I  mean  Mr.  Foley.  As 
respects  the  site,  we  think  ourselves  particularly  happy  in  having 
been  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  the  authorities,  to  make 
arrangements  for  placing  the  statue  of  Lord  Herbert  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  scene  which  is  associated  with  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  his  labours,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  last  and  failing 
energies  of  his  life.  .  As  respects  the  design  of  the  statue,  that  will 
speak  to  you  for  itself  to-day  when  you  proceed  to  uncover  it ;  and 
we  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  that  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed at  the .  result  of  the  undertaking  to  which  your  Royal 
Highness  has  so  kindly  given  your  countenance  and  your  aid.  It 
only  remains  for  me  now,  sir,  to  say  that  we  trust  that  this  statue 
will  long  be  regarded  with  deep  interest  in  London,  as  a  memorial, 
not  of  regard  and  friendship  only,  but  of  warm  affection  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  its  erection.  It  will  be  also 
a  record  of  virtues,  of  graces,  and  of  talents  which  are  rarely 
indeed  combined  in  the  same  individual,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  when  they  do  meet  it  becomes,  not  a  pleasure  and  a 
satisfaction  only,  but  a  duty  to  mankind  to  commemorate  them  in 
the  most  permanent  form  that  any  materials  at  our  command  will 
grant.  Finally,  this  statue  will  remain,  also,  we  trust,  as  a  record 
of  those  remarkable  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  which  have 
no  doubt  increased  the  interest  felt  by  your  Royal  Highness  in  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Lord  Herbert;  and  we  trust  that  for  this 
reason,  even  more  than  on  account  of  the  general  claims,  it  will 
long  be  a  memorial  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men;  and  saying, 
though  dumb,  to  all  those  who  come  after  the  deceased,  '  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.'  '*  • 

The  veil  with  which  the  statue  was  enveloped  having  been 
removed,  his  Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  Sir  Joha  Fa^gton> 
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Mr.  Foley  (tho  sculptor),  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  passed 
round  the  statue  and  examined  it  for  several  minutes;  and, 
having  returned  to  the  front  of  the  portico  of  the  War  Office, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  addressing  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  rest  of  the  company  assembled,  said : — "Having 
now  performed  the  duty  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  my  late 
lamented  friend,  Lord  Herbert,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  assure  you 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  executive  committee  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  the  success  which  has  attended  their  labours.  The 
object  of  this  day's  proceedings  has  attracted  around  me  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  politics  and  of  every  class  of 
society ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  decision  which 
was  arrived  at  to  erect  this  statue  was  one  deserving  of  the  universal 
assent  of  the  nation.  With  regard  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
memorial  which  we  now  behold,  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  well 
worthy  of  the  object  for  which  that  memorial  has  been  raised. 
The  tablets  reproduce  to  my  mind  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
character  of  the  deceased  statesman.  We  see  him  there,  in  the 
first  place,  in  association  with  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  hospital 
arrangements,  for  which  our  lamented  friend  stood  conspicuous. 
We  see  there  the  introduction  of  the  volunteer  force,  with  which 
his  name  was  so  much  associated ;  and  we  also  see  the  martial 
character  which  he  filled  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
war  material  which  is  now  generally  adopted.  I  do  think  that 
the  happy  conception  of  these  three  leading  features  in  the  eminent 
life  of  that  illustrious  statesman  are  creditable  to  the  artist,  and 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  lamented  Iiord  Herbert. 
In  closing  these  few  observations  I  can  only  express  the  gratifica- 
tion which  I  feel,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  every  one  around  mo 
must  share,  at  the  success  of  the  object  which  we  had  in  view.*' 

His  Royal  Highness  then  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Foley,  and 
warmly  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  work. 

Sir  John  Pakington  having,  in  a  few  words,  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  high  public  character  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert, 
his  great  abilities,  and  that  devotion  to  the  public  service  which 
brought  him  to  an  early  grave,  concluded  by  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  company  to  his  Royal  Highness  for  taking  part  in 
the  ceremonial. 

With  this  the  proceedings  terminated. 

6.  The  Ascot  Cup  Day. — One  of  the  most  attractive  racing 
meetings  of  the  season,  that  which  takes  place  on  Ascot  Heath, 
was  this  year  marked  by  all  the  features  of  brilliancy  and  gaiety 
which  are  associated  with  its  recurrence.  The  numbers  who 
flocked  to  see  the  great  race  for  the  Cup  are  supposed  to  have 
been  in  excess  of  any  previous  occasion.  The  stand  and  private 
boxes  were  full  to  overflowing ;  the  lawn  had  its  quota  of  nearly 
every  class  in  our  great  metropolis,  and  the  avenue  of  drags  and 
carriages  was  as  densely  packed  as  of  yore.  Nothing  indeed  was 
wanting.    The  Prince  or  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Dudien  of 
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Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  arrived  from  Windsor  wiortly  before  the 
commencement  of  racing,  with  all  the  time-honoured  Ascot  cere- 
monial. Lord  Colville  and  the  Boyal  Huntsman,  the  men  in 
green,  and  the  men  in  scarlet,  were  greeted  with  warm  and 
respectful  loyalty  by  the  immense  throng. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  took  place  as  follows : — 

The  Gold  Cup,  value  300  sovs.,  added  to  a  subscription  of  20 
sovs.  each.  Weight  for  age.  The  second  horse  to  receive  50  sovs. 
out  of  the  stakes.     About  two  miles  and  a  half.     33  subs. 

Marquis  of  Hastings'  Lecturer,  by  Colsterdale,  4 

yrs.,  8st.  101b.  (Fordham)  ....         1 

Mr.  Graham's  Eegalia,  5  yrs.,  9st.  (Heartfield)  .  2 
Baron  Eothschild's  ffippia>  3  yrs.,  7st.  21b.  (Peake)  8 
Mr.  B.  E.  Dunbar's  Tormentor,  4  yrs.,  Sst.  71b. 

(J.  Mann) 0 

Lord  Glasgow's  b.  c.  by  Young  Melbourne,  dam  by 

Teddington — Maid  of  Masham,  4  yrs.,  8st.  101b. 

(Aldcroft)  .         .         .         .        .         .         .        0 

Marquis  of  Hastings'  John  Davis,  6  yrs.,  9st.  51b. 

(Cannon)  .         .         .         .         .         ,         .         0 

Count  F.  de  Lagrange's  Montgoubert,  3  yrs.,  7st. 

51b.- (Hibberd)   . 0 

Duke  of  Newcastle's  Julius,  3  yrs.,  7st.  51b.  (Hux- 

table) 0 

Duke  of  Newcastle's  Opoponax,  3  yrs.,  7st.  21b. 

(H.  Covey) 0 

Mr.  Chaplin's  Rama,  4  yrs.,  8st.  101b.  (Custance)    .        0 
Betting — 11  to  4  agst  Lecturer,  6  to  2  agst  Hippia,  6  to  1 
agst  Rama,  100  to  15  agst  Begalia,  10  to  1  agst  Julius,  and  100 
to  7  each  agst  Tormentor  and  Montgoubert. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time  they  reached  the  post^ 
and  with  no  loss  of  time  Mr.  M'George  got  them  away  to  an 
excellent  start,  the  lot  running  in  a  line  into  the  bottom.  Here 
John  Davis  quitted  his  horses,  and  made  the  runninff  at  a  strong 
pace  to  serve  his  stable  companion,  attended  by  Hippia,  Lecturer^ 
Kama,  Opoponax,  and  Tormentor  in  a  body ;  then  came  Begalia^ 
Julius,  the  Yoimg  Melbourne  colt,  and  Montgoubert.  In  these 
positions  they  came  past  the  stand,  but  when  fairly  round  the 
Swinley  turn,  Cannon  considerably  improved  his  advantage, 
Opoponax  going  on  second,  Hippia  third ;  close  up  with  whom 
were  Eama,  Julius,  Tormentor,  and  Lecturer,  who  followed  the 
leaders  into  the  bottom  nearljr  abreast.  Passing  the  kennels^ 
Opoponax  dropped  back,  and  ms  place  was  taken  by  Rama,  who» 
with  Hippia,  Lecturer,  and  Tormentor  lying  up,  waited  upon  John 
Davis  to  the  brick-kilns.  Here  the  latter  dropped  back,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Eama,  Lecturer,  with  Begalia  at  his  girths,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  towards  the  front.  On  entering  the  straight 
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Hama  appeared  sliffhtly  ia  advance  of  Hippia,  the  pair  being 
closely  attended  by  JRegolia,  in  whose  track  were  seen  the  colours 
of  the  favourite,  who  waited  to  the  distance,  where  Mr.  Chaplin's 
horse  was  beaten  and  dropped  back ;  Begalia  at  the  same  moment 
challenged  Hippia,  whom  she  headed  at  the  enclosure,  the  pair 
being  a  length  or  so  in  advance  of  Lecturer,  who,  having  been 
disappointed  in  getting  through,  now  bided  his  time  next  the  rails 
until  they  reached  the  Royal  stand,  where  the  two  leaders  were 
seen  in  difficulties;  when  Fordham  brought  up  the  favourite  with 
one  of  his  finished  and  well-timed  rushes,  and,  heading  Regalia  in 
the  next  stride,  won  very  cleverly  by  a  length  and  a  half;  a 
similar  distance  separated  the  second  and  third ;  Julius  was  a  bad 
fourth,  Rama  fifth,  the  Young  Melbourne  colt  sixth,  and  Mont- 
goubert  seventh ;  OpoponaX|  Tormentor,  and  John  Davis,  side  by 
side,  were  pulled  up  on  the  post.  The  time  of  running,  as  taken 
by  Benson's  chronograph,  was  4  min.  40^  sec.;  time  last  year, 
4  min.  35 1  sec. 

10.  Volunteer  Review  in  Windsor  Park. — This  day  being 
Whit-Monday,  a  review  of  two  thousand  rifle  volunteers  of  different 
corps,  with  three  or  four  himdred  cavalry,  of  the  Yeomanry, 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  2nd  Life  Ghiards,  took  place 
in  Windsor  Park.  The  troops  came  on  the  ground  between  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  detachment  of  Guards  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Marshall ;  one  troop  of  the  mounted  Hon. 
Artillery  and  two  troops  of  the  South  Bucks  (Taplow)  Yeomanry 
Lancers,  under  Captain  N.  Grace  Lambert,  edso  appeared*  The 
infantry  were  composed  of  four  companies  of  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company,  under  Major  Robinson ;  three  companies  of  the  Vic- 
torias, joined  to  one  company  of  the  Harrow  Rifles,  under  Major 
Greenhill ;  three  companies  of  the  South  Middlesex,  under  Lord 
Ranelagh  ;  three  companies  of  the  West  Middlesex,  under  Colonel 
Somerset :  four  companies  of  the  North  Middlesex,  under  Captain 
Brown ;  four  companies  of  the  St.  George's,  under  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Charles  Lindsay ;  four  companies  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
one  companv  of  the  Artists,  under  Major  Du  Plat  Taylor ;  eight 
companies  of  the  North-East  London  Rifles,  imder  Colonel  Richard- 
son-Gardner ;  and  eight  companies  of  the  1st  Berks  Administra- 
tive Battalion,  under  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay.  Major-General  Sey- 
mour, commanding  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  took  the  command,  by 
authority  of  the  War  OflSce. 

The  force  was  formed  into  two  divisions ;  one,  the  attack,  con- 
sisting of  the  Yictorias,  the  South  Middlesex,  and  the  Harrow 
Rifles,  under  Colonel  Lord  Ranelagh,  and  the  2nd  Life  Guards, 
imder  Colonel  Marshall ;  the  other  ^vision,  that  of  the  defence 
force,  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  each  side  having 
two  field-guns,  manned  by  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company.  The 
CTOund  was  a  fine  expanse  of  sward,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Windsor,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Walk.*'  The  defence  occupied 
the  trees  bordering  on  the  Long  Walk;   the  attack,  the  high 
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ground  by  the  road  through  the  park  from  Ascot  to  Windsor. 
About  five  o'clock  the  operations  of  the  sham  fight  commenced, 
which  were  conducted  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  forces 
engaged  on  either  side,  and  afibrded  an  interesting  sight  to  a  large 
body  of  spectators.  In  the  evening  the  North-East  London  Rifles 
were  entertained  at  dinner  under  a  large  marquee  in  a  field  near 
the  railway  station,  by  their  commander,  Colonel  Richardson- 
Gardner. 

12.  Outrages  of  Trades  Unions  at  Sheffield. — A  Royal 
Commission  having  been  appointed,  with  Sir  William  Erie  at  its 
head,  for  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution,  character, 
and  proceedings  of  the  Trades  Unions  thoughout  the  kingdom,  and 
certain  outrages  which  had  occurred  at  Sheffield,  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  these  bodies,  having  become  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety, it  was  determined  by  the  Commissioners  to  delegate  the  in- 
quiry into  these  transactions  to  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  who 
should  proceed  to  Sheffield  and  carry  on  the  investigations  on  the 
spot.     Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Chance,  and  Mr.  Barstow  were  ap- 

Jointed  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Wliament  passed  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission, 
to  grant  a  certificate  of  indemnity  to  all  persons  implicated  in  any 
of  the  illegal  proceedings  who  should  make  a  full  and  free  dis- 
closure of  the  truth.  The  inquiry,  thus  instituted,  brought  to  light 
some  very  remarkable  facts,  which,  but  for  this  process,  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  for  ever  unknown,  since  the  actors  in  tnem 
had,  up  to  the  present  time,  defied  every  attempt  to  detect  them  by 
the  ordinary  agencies  of  justice.  Some  of  these  disclosures  were  so 
terrible,  as  proving  the  unscrupulous  and  merciless  fidelity  with 
which  the  instruments  of  these  secret  tribunals  executed  their  man- 
dates, that  the  public  mind,  now  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted 
with  the  dark  mysteries  of  Unionism,  was  appalled  at  the  discovery. 
The  inquiry  at  Sheffield  occupied  some  weeks,  and  the  facts  eUcited 
would  fill  a  large  space  in  this  volume ;  but  we  may  give  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest  the  details  of  the  transactions  which  were 
described  by  some  of  the  principal  authors  of  these  atrocities,  who 
came  prepared  as  witnesses  under  the  protection  of  the  statutory 
indemnity.  One  of  these  persons,  James  Hallam,  a  saw-grinder, 
who  had  refused  at  the  first  examination  to  give  up  the  name  of  an 
accomplice,  and  was  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court  in 
consequence,  afterwards  intimated  that  he  was  prepared  to  make 
a  full  confession  of  what  he  knew  respecting  trade  outrages, 
and  was,  therefore,  brought  up  for  examination.  He  was  evi- 
dently much  troubled,  and  could  scarcely  speak  when  called  upon. 
He  fainted,  and  was  for  some  time  imconscious  before  giving 
any  evidence.  He  was  very  reluctant  in  making  his  statements 
from  the  commencement.  After  confessing  to  the  "rattening" 
of  one  Taylor,  in  company  with  Samuel  Crookes,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  Wheatman  and  Smith's  place  with  gimpowder,  also  in 
company  with  Crookes,  the  powder  being  bought  with  money 
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supplied  to  Crookcs  by  Broadhead,  the  secretary  to  the  union,  for 
the  purpose,  he  was  questioned  respectiug  the  murder  of  a  man 
named  Linley,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  union  by, 
as  was  thoup^ht,  spoiling  the  trade  by  "  filling  it  with  lads."  It 
was  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Overend  to  get  answers  to  his  questions. 
The  \vitness  was  evidently  frightened.  The  word  "  muraer,"  and 
a  contemplation  of  the  consequences  which  usually  follow  that 
crime  unmanned  him.  He  was  again  and  again  told  that  if  he 
would  speak  the  truth  he  "  would  get  his  indemnity  '*  from  the 
Commissioners ;  but  he  pressed  for  indemnity  for  those  whom  his 
confession  might  implicate.  Having  confessed  to  having  been  seen 
with  a  pistol  in  his  pocket  shortly  before  Linley  was  snot,  he  was 
asked  for  what  purpose  he  carried  that  pistol,  when  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  The  question  was  again  put,  and  then  the  wit- 
ness looked  fixedly  at  Mr.  Overend  for  a  few  seconds,  and  trembling 
so  violently  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  support  himself,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  staggered  up  to  Mr.  Overend,  and  whispered  something 
which  could  only  be  heard  by  the  examiners. 

Mr.  Overend :  "  Oh,  we'll  give  you  the  indenmity  if  you  will 
tell  the  truth." 

Witness :  "And  the  party  that  was  with  me,  too  ?  " 

Mr.  Overend:  "  And  him,  too,  if  he  will  tell  the  truth  ;  if  he  will 
come  forward  and  ask  for  his  indemnity.  You  need  not  fear  impli- 
cating any  body,  for  they  will  get  their  certificate.  Now  I  ask 
you  for  what  purpose  you  bought  the  pistol  P"  • 

The  witness  attempted  to  stagger  back  to  his  seat,  but  was  unable 
to  guide  himself  to  it,  and  Mr.  Jackson  supported  him.  After 
sitting  a  second  or  two  in  the  chair,  trembling  more  violently  than 
ever,  he  leaned  back  and  fainted  away.  He  was  laid  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  usual  means  of  restoration  were  applied,  his 
hands  being  chafed,  a  smelling  bottle  applied  to  his  nostrils,  and 
brandy  poured  down  his  throat.  In  about  five  minutes  he  opened 
his  eyes,  made  a  convulsive  snatch  at  his  throat,  and  relapsed  into 
unconsciousness.  He  was  then  carried  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  laid  upon  an  ottoman  under  an  open  window.  Stimulants 
were  applied  to  him,  but  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  awoke  out 
of  his  stupor,  and  then,  as  before,  his  first  act  was  to  clutch  his 
throat,  and  this  time  he  did  it  repeatedly,  and  with  such  pertinacity 
and  force  that  it  required  the  strength  of  two  or  three  men  to  keep 
his  hand  to  his  side.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  led 
into  court  again.  His  chair  was  placed  opposite  Mr.  Overend,  and 
the  reporters  were  obliged  to  approach  quite  close  to  him  to  catch 
the  faint  and  husky  whispers  that  fell  from  his  lips.  At  times  he 
was  only  preserved  from  fainting  by  the  prompt  administration  of 
brandy.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  chief  constable,  kept  close  behind  him, 
helping  him  to  sit  upright  in  the  chair.  Occasionally  he  was  quite 
unable  to  speak,  and  abandoned  himself  to  tears  and  sighs.  Resting 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  partly  shielding  his  face  from  the  gase 
of  the  bystanders,  he  gave,  with  trying  slowness,  with  downcast 
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eyes,  and  a  distress  painful  to  witness,  the  following  melancholy 
details  of  the  murder  in  which  he  had  taken  a  leading  part : — The 
pistol,  he  said,  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  liinley,  and 
Crookes  was  associated  with  him  (Hallam)  in  the  crime.  Witness 
did  not  really  fire  the  shot,  but  compelled  Crookes  to  do  so.  They 
were  "set  on  to  do  it"  by  Broadhead;  they  were  to  "do  for*' 
Linley,  but  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  only  to  make  him  so  that 
he  could  not  work  any  more.  ELallam  undertook  to  do  that,  and 
Broadhead  asked  how  much  he  would  want  for  doing  it.  Witness 
thought  about  20/.  would  not  be  too  much,  and  Broadhead  said  he 
thought  it  was  not.  The  day  after  this  understanding  with  Broad- 
head, Hallam  met  Crookes  and  told  him  he  "  had  got  the  job  to  do 
for  Linley,"  and  said  they  were  to  get  20/.  for  it.  They  met  again 
the  next  week,  and  went  to  Broadhead's  to  see  what  they  were  to 
have.  Crookes  saw  him  alone,  and  on  returning  said  they  were 
only  to  haye  15/.,  as  that  was  all  that  Broadhead  would  give. 
Witness  got  3/.,  and  bought  a  reyolyer.  Crookes  also  had  a  re- 
volver. They  followed  Linley  about  almost  eyery  night,  except 
Sunday  night,  for  about  six  weeks,  but  without  getting  the  chance 
of  "  doing  for  him."  As  they  could  not  manage  with  reyolvers 
they  got  an  air-gun,  and  appear  to  haye  gone  to  Eccleshall 
Wood,  to  experiment  first  upon  the  rabbits.  Finding  the  weapon 
a  manageable  one,  and  sufficiently  destructiye,  they  recommenced 
dodging  Linley.  At  last  they  followed  him  to  a  public-house  in 
Scotland-street.  That  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  haying 
seen  him  enter  the  kitchen  they  went  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
into  the  yard,  and  looking  through  the  window  saw  Linley  sitting 
there.  Other  people  were  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  When 
Crookes  looked  at  him  (Linley)  he  refused  to  shoot,  being  appa- 
rently made  timid  by  thinking  there  were  no  means  of  exit  nrom 
the  yard.  Witness  found  a  ready  way  out,  told  Crookes  about  it, 
and  again  pressed  him  to  shoot.  Crookes  again  refused;  but  when 
witness  attempted  to  take  the  gun  and  said  he  would  shoot,  then 
Crookes  himself  fired  and  shot  Linley  in  the  head.  They  then  ran 
away,  and  in  doing  so  tumbled  against  a  man  and  woman  who 
chanced  to  be  approaching  them.  After  they  had  ran  about  two 
miles  they  separated.  They  met  again  the  next  morning,  and 
Crookes  gaye  witness  a  soyereign.  Witness  saw  Broadhead  before 
the  following  Saturday,  and  was  told  it  would  be  better  for  him 
not  to  be  seen  there  much.  Witness  got  7/.  10«.  for  shooting 
Linley.  Crookes  gaye  him  4/.  10«.  and  ISroadhead  gaye  him  the 
3/.  The  3/.  he  received  before  the  murder.  Linley  lived  several 
months  after  he  was  shot,  but  ultimately  died  from  the  effect  of 
his  wound,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  at  which  a  verdict  of 
"  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown "  was 
returned.  Witness  saw  Crookes  frequently  after  the  verdict,  but 
did  not  talk  much  about  any  matters  of  importance.  They  did  not 
pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  secret,  or  bind  themselves  by  any 
oath. 
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Tho  witness  was  then  examined  as  to  why  he  had  refused  to 
give  lip  Grookes's  name  on  a  former  occasion,  and  why  he  had 
denied  his  private  confession,  which  he  had  now  publicly  repeated, 
lie  said  ho  did  it  to  save  Crookes,  and  thought  to  take  the  whole 
blame  on  himself.  He  charged  himself  with  instigating  Broadhead 
to  these  things.  He  did  not  know  Linley  at  the  time  he  agreed 
to  shoot  him.  Never  spoke  to  him  in  his  life,  and  only  shot  him 
on  account  of  Linley's  dispute  with  the  trade.  He  also  confessed 
to  having  knocked  a  man  on  the  head  with  a  life-preserver,  at 
the  instance  of,  and  for  pay  from,  a  deceased  secretary  of  the  pen 
and  }x>cket-blade  grinders,  named  Bromhcad. 

Broadhead  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  examination, 
and  was  perhaps  the  least  moved  person  in  court. 

After  one  or  two  cases  of  rattening  had  been  gone  into,  Samuel 
Crookcs,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  a  policeman,  was  brought  into 
the  court,  and  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Overend.  He  appeared  to  be 
very  calm  and  self-possessed.  Immediately  after  he  was  sworn, 
Broadhead  shouted  out  to  him,  "  Tell  the  truth,  Sam — every  thing." 

Mr.  Overend  then,  addressing  Crookes,  said :  ''I  don't  know  what 
ou  have  heard,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  Hallam  has  said,  because 

think  you  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  He  says  that 
ou  and  he  were  employed  by  Broadhead  to  do  an  injury  to  Linley. 
~e  says  that  you  and  he  met  together,  and  that  you  nad  an  air- 
gun  ;  that  you  went  following  him  about  for  a  long  time  from 
place  to  place,  for  nearly  five  or  six  weeks,  having  been  promised 
20/.  by  Broadhead  to  do  this  deed;  that  you  then,  having  followed 
him  into  a  public-house  in  Scotland-street,  with  your  air-gun  shot 
Linley  in  the  head  ;  and  he  says  ho  told  you  to  do  it^ — that  you 
were  unwilling  to  do  it,  but  that  he  compelled  you  to  do  it ;  that 
ho  was  by  you  at  the  time  you  did  the  deed,  and  saw  you  do  it. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  heard  this  statement  P'* — Witness : 
"  No,  I  never  have." 

"  But  that  is  what  he  says — ^that  he  has  sworn  to  this  morning. 
It  is  about  yourself,  and  I  want  to  caution  you,  for  if  you  are  guilty 
of  this,  you  are  guilty  of  murder,  and  if  you  are  guilty  of  murder 
you  aro  in  danger  of  your  life.  If,  however,  you  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  give  a  full  and  candid  disclosure  of  all  you  know, 
we  have  the  power  to  grant  you  a  certificate  which  will  protect  you 
even  from  such  a  deed  as  that — and  that  is  the  only  protection  you 
have  for  j^our  life.  Now,  then,  it  is  for  you  to  say  it  you  did  that 
deed  or  not."  _  . 

The  witness,  after  a  slight  pause,  said  in  a  firm  and  quick  voice, 
and  with  perfect  composure :  "  Yes,  I  did." 

In  answer  to  another  question,  ho  repeated  that  he  did  shoot 
Linley.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  him  ;  it  was  because  he  was  doing 
an  injury  to  the  trade  that  he  intended  to  do  him  an  injury,  not  to 
kill  him.  He  (Crookes)  spoke  to  Broadhead  about  it,  who,ne  believed, 
agreed  to  give  them  20/.  for  the  job  they  had  undertaken.  Witness 
could  not  help  aiming  where  he  did,  because  there  were  a  lot  of 
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people  in  the  room,  and  Hallam  would  have  him  shoot.  Hallam 
compelled  him  to  shoot.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  hit  him  in 
the  shoulder,  but  as  he  could  not  do  that  he  was  compelled  to  shoot 
him  as  he  did.  He  (Linley)  was  leaning  forward  that  way.  [The 
witness  showed  how  by  reclining  his  head  on  his  right  shoulder.] 
He  was  leaning  down  talking  to  some  persons,  and  the  shot  which 
was  meant  for  the  shoulder  hit  the  head.  Witness  was  questioned 
about  the  money  he  had  received  from  Broadhead,  which  "  was 
after  it  was  done,  of  course."  At  first  the  witness  denied  having 
had  a  revolver.  He  admitted  that  Hallam  had  one,  but  it  took 
some  time  to  get  him  to  admit  that  he  had  himself  bought  one  at 
a  pawnshop  somewhere  out  of  Pot-square.  They  had  only  one 
revolver.  Hallam  had  told  witness  they  must  have  a  revolver, 
as  ho  wanted  something  to  defend  himself  with.  Witness  bought 
the  revolver,  but  Hallam  gave  him  the  purchase-money. 

On  the  following  day,  Broadhead,  the  secretary  of  the  Saw- 
grinders'  Union,  was  examined.  He  said  that  all  cases  connected 
with  the  trade  did  not  go  before  the  committee.  Such  questions  as 
now  came  before  the  court  did  not  go  before  the  committee.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state,  amidst  expressions  of  horror  from  the 
hearers,  that  he  paid  Crookes  and  Hallam,  whom  he  hired  to  shoot 
Linley,  15/.  or  20/.  on  each  of  the  two  occasions.  He  did  so,  not 
owing  to  any  quarrel  with  Linley,  but  because  he  had  set  the  rules 
of  the  trade  at  defiance,  and  taken  a  large  number  of  apprentices. 
The  understanding  was  that  they  were  to  wound  him,  but'  not  to 
kill  him.  Linley's  taking  six  apprentices  was  the  sole  cause  of  his 
being  shot,  as  he  was  ruinmg  the  whole  body  by  violating  that  rule. 
If  others  had  followed  that  example  it  would  so  much  increase  the 
number  on  the  box  that  the  society  could  not  exist.  It  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  society  that,  in  five  years,  6000/.  was  paid  to  the 
sick  and  unemployed. 

Mr.  Overend,  addressing  Broadhead,  warned  him  against  his  en- 
deavour not  to  implicate  others.  In  his  evidence  he  had  not  dis- 
closed a  single  fact  which  had  not  been  previously  proved  by  two 
witnesses.  Unless  he  disclosed  all  that  he  knew  he  would  not 
obtain  a  certificate. 

Broadhead  then  asked  would  mercv  be  extended  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  himself,  if  they  told  the  truth  r — Mr.  Overend :  "  Certainly.'* 

Broadhead  :  "  Then  I  will  give  you  a  true  statement."  He  then 
said  his  statement  as  to  the  Hellewell  affair  was  untrue.  **  1  hired 
Dennis  Clark,  for  3/.  or  5/.,  to  blow  up  Hellewell's.  I  said  nothing 
to  any  one  about  the  paper  which  I  prevailed  on  'Putty'  Shaw 
to  sign,  alleging  that  I  had  never  employed  him  in  outrages.  I 
then,  when  the  committee  met,  produced  Shaw,  who  corroborated 
the  allegation,  and  then  the  committee  signed  the  statement." 

Mr.  Overend  compared  the  entry  in  the  minute-book,  and  found 
that  they  did  not  agree.  The  entry  said  Shaw  was  never  employed 
in  any  outrage,  but  the  document  was  confined  to  blowing  up 
Hellewell's. 
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Broadliead  said  that  was  the  only  incorreot  entry  which  he  made 
in  the  book.  Elisha  Parker's  house  was  destroyed  by  Elijah  Smith, 
John  Taylor,  and  Fhineas  Day.  He  did  not  remember  Bradshaw 
having  spoken  of  Parker's  house  being  destroyed.  All  the  men 
whom  ho  had  named  as  having  been  in  this  job  were  dead.  His 
impression  was  that  after  they  had  done  the  job  they  came  to  him, 
and  he  paid  them.  Ho  knew  a  man  namea  Bamibrdy  a  shooter, 
who  lived  near  Parker.  He  was  not  engaged  in  the  house  case. 
Witness  hired  George  Pearce,  senior,  to  do  something  to  stop 
Parker  from  working.  He  came  to  witness  several  times  on  the 
subject,  and  witness  went  to  his  house  on  Sunday,  and  they  went 
together  to  some  fields,  and  after  a  conversation  agreed  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  but  what  that  was  he  could  not  say.  He 
could  not  swear  that  he  did  not  agree  that  Pearce  should  shoot 
him.  It  was  not  agreed  to  call  up  Parker  at  night  by  throwing 
stones  at  his  house.  He  did  not  till  afterwards  know  any  thing  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  go  about  the  business.  Pearce 
told  him  he  had  employed  a  man  of  his  own,  who  would  do  it 
After  it  was  done,  witness  had  to  pay  a  large  sum — 201.  or  30/.  It 
took  him  a  long  time  to  get  the  money,  but  ultimately  he  got  it. 
Witness  did  not  know  whether  Elijah  Smith  confessed  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  had  done  it. 

Mr.  Overend  :  "  I  have  the  evidence  here.  I  ask  you  again,  was 
not  he  one  of  the  menP" — Witness :  "  I  can't  say  no  more.  Repeat 
the  question  to-morrow."  The  witness  admitted  that  he  had  spd^en 
to  Grookes  that  morning,  in  order  to  agree  what  he  should  say  and 
what  he  should  withhold.  They  agreed  that  he  should  withhold 
the  Hereford  afiair.  Witness  caused  that  to  be  done,  and  Sam 
Crookes  did  it.  Witness  caused  the  attempt  to  blow  up  Joseph 
Wilson's  house  on  the  4th  of  July,  1849.  He  employed  Grookes 
for  that.  Wilson's  fault  was  keeping  aloof  from  the  trade.  He 
ought  to  contribute,  as  he  had  received  a  great  deal  of  the  society^s 
money.  Wilson's  family  were  grown  up,  and  his  wife  was  living 
with  him.  The  object  of  throwmg  gimpowder  into  Poole's  house 
was  to  frighten  Linley  and  cause  him  to  come  into  the  trade. 
Mr.  Harry  Holds  worth's  place  was  blown  up  in  December,  1861. 
Witness  employed  Grookes  to  do  that,  and  gave  him  6/.  Holdsworth 
had  employed  non-union  men.  Grookes  attempted  to  blow  up 
Mr.  Reaney's  engine-house  on  the  7th  of  June,  1863.  Copley 
helped  Grookes  in  the  Hereford  case.  Witness  paid  about  19/. 
for  blowing  up  Reaney's  engine-house.  It  was  not  the  engine- 
house  ;  it  was  the  engine-wheel.  Grookes  paid  from  6/.  to  10/.  for 
watching.  Feamehough's  house  was  blown  up  in  October,  1866. 
Grookes  did  this,  and  Gopley  assisted.  Witness  paid  Grookes  15/. 
Witness  knew  nothing  of  Sutcliffe's  case  till  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  it.  He  and  firoomhead  had  a  conversation  about  a  man 
fit  to  do  such  an  act.  Witness  had  frequently  arranged  with 
members  for  rattening  to  be  done.  Holdsworth's  case  was  a  joint 
affair  between  them  and  witness ;  that  is,  they  divided  the  expenses. 
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The  officers  with  whom  he  arranged  were  WilKam  Hides  and 
WiUiam  Skidmore,  the  secretary  of  the  saw-handle  makers  and  the 
secretary  of  the  jobbing  grinders.  After  Wheatman's  affair  witness 
wrote  letters  to  cast  suspicion  on  Messrs.  Wheatman  [here  the 
witness  wept  bitterly].  In  his  letters  he  described  it  as  a  hellish 
deed.  After  Feamehough  was  blown  up,  witness  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  newspapers  describing  it  as  an  "  infamous  deed/'  and  he  offered 
5/.  reward  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator. 
The  committee  knew  of  every  outrage  that  was  committed.  Witness 
himself,  and  also  Machin,  the  very  man  who  went  with  witness  to 
Parker,  stood  up  in  the  committee  to  protest  against  the  outrages. 
There  was  no  entry  in  the  books  of  any  of  the  outrages. 

A  great  deal  more  evidence  similar  in  character,  though  not 
quite  so  startling  in  its  details,  was  elicited  during  the  investigation 
at  Sheffield.  A  similar  inquiry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Trades 
Union  Commission,  was  afterwards  instituted  at  Manchester,  in 
which  outrages  scarcely  less  flagrant,  murderous  assaults  on 
individuals,  and  malicious  destruction  of  property,  were  proved  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  Unions  under  the  same  system  and 
with  the  same  policy  as  at  Sheffield. 

16.  Anti-Popery  Riots  at  Birmingham.  —  Mr.  William 
Murphy,  a  lecturer  against  Roman  Catholicism,  commenced  a 
series  of  lectures  in  a  wooden  building  erected  for  the  purpose  in 
the  centre  of  Birmingham.  A  large  mob  collected  outside,  and 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  building,  and  three  of  the  ticket-takers 
were  seriously  injured.  There  were  only  three  or  four  policemen 
at  hand  at  the  time,  but  a  large  force  was  afterwards  brought  to 
the  spot  armed  with  cutlasses.  They  cleared  the  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  building,  but  the  crowd  continued  to 
increase.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  lecture,  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Aston,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Protestant  Association, 
was  broken  into,  and  every  pane  of  glass  at  the  front  smashed.  A 
second  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  evening.  The  crowd,  however, 
continued  to  increase.  There  was  afterwards  a  serious  conflict  with 
the  police,  who  drew  their  sabres,  and,  it  would  appear  from  the 
list  of  wounded,  used  them  pretty  freely.  One  labourer  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  a  sabre-cut  in  his  elbow- joint.  It 
was  necessary  to  amputate  the  joint  in  this  case.  A  candlestick- 
maker  had  also  a  sabre-cut  in  his  elbow-joint.  A  nail-forger  was 
cut  with  a  sabre.  One  man  had  a  cut  shoulder,  another  a  cut  arm, 
a  third  a  cut  elbow ;  a  woman  a  cut  arm,  and  another  woman 
severe  injuries  on  the  head.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  police 
inflicted  these  last  injuries.  The  casualties  among  the  police  them- 
selves were — one  wounded  with  a  stone  while  taking  a  prisoner  to 
the  station,  one  cut  on  the  head,  and  one  stabbed  slightly  in  the 
arm.  Some  others  were  struck  with  stones.  There  were  twenty- 
six  arrests. 

Before  preaching  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Murphy  said  **  he  was  not 
going  to  say  a  word  agaiost  any  person — he  spoke  only  against  a 
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svHtom.  The  Rystom  was  dishonourinff  to  God  and  ruinous  to  man. 
llomanism  was  despotism.  Protestantism  was  liberty.  Romamsm 
was  death,  Protestantism  was  life.  He  was  going  to  be  there  for 
five  weeks.  If  they  burned  or  pulled  the  builaing  down,  he  would 
put  it  up  again  as  fast  as  they  destroyed  it,  for  depend  upon  it 
they  had  the  wrong  man  to  deal  with  in  him.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, but  all  Popery  was  knocked  out  of  him,  and  he  was  war  to 
the  knife,  not  against  a  man,  but  against  a  system.  He  must  con- 
fess he  did  not  blame  the  poor  Irish.  They  were  badly  led  and 
badly  taught.  It  was  tlie  leaders  that  were  to  blame — the  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  and  they  would  both  fall  into  the  ditch, 
before  ho  had  finished  his  lectures  he  would  prove  to  the  people  of 
Birmingham  that  every  Popish  priest  was  a  murderer,  a  cannibal, 
a  liar,  and  a  pickpocket.  They  knew  him,  and  they  laiew  that  he 
could  prove  what  he  said.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  any  Popish 
priest,  from  Bishop  XJUathome  to  the  biggest  ragamuflSn  in  the 
lot ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  rag  and  bone  gatherer  in  the  universe 
it  was  the  Pope  himself,  and  if  what  he  said  were  not  true,  let  them 
prove  it." 

Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  presided  at  Murphy's  lecture  on  Monday 
night.  At  half-past  six  o'clock  Mr.  Murphy  delivered  a  short 
address  in  the  "  Tabernacle,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — 

"  I  have  a  building.  This  building  is  a  witness  this  day  against 
Popery  and  Tractarianism.  I  say  it  is  a  witness  of  the  right  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  conscience.  And  I  will  carry  out  my 
lectures  if  they  walk  over  my  body  as  a  dead  corpse.  And  I  say 
to  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  he  must  and  shall  protect  me.  I  say 
to  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  that  he  is  my  servant  while  I  am 
in  Birmingham,  and  as  my  servant  he  must  do  his  duty.  He  is 
placed  as  Mayor  and  chief  magistrate;  and  as  I  am  a  loyal  subject 
of  Ilcr  Majesty  the  Queen,  I  say  the  Mayor  must  protect  me. 
There  was  a  stone  thrown  at  him  to-day.  I  hope  it  will  do  him 
good,  and  that  the  Popish  stone  will  let  him  see  what  Popery  is. 
And  he  will  get  better  if  he  gets  a  couple  more  stones.  We  didn't 
attack  nor  you  didn't  attack  Dr.  Manning  when  he  camo  to  the 
Town  Hall.  You  didn't  attack  the  Popish  bazaar  held  in  the 
Town  Hall.  And  because  you  are  Protestants  and  because  you 
love  liberty,  I  am  threatened  with  my  life.  Popery  would  crush 
you  to  atoms." 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  evening  lecture,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong,  Rector  of  Burslem. 
Mr.  Whalley  delivered  a  long  address,  as  did  also  Mr.  Murphy. 
The  staple  of  his  discourse  was  abuse  of  the  Mayor  for  refusing 
him  the  Town  Hall.     He  spoke  amid  much  interruption. 

Murphy  discoursed  again  on  the  18th  (the  Rev.  W.  Cattell, 
Wesleyim  minister,  Walsall,  in  the  chair),  using  the  same  violent 
and  inflammatory  style  of  language  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
Up  to  half-past  twelve  that  night  no  serious  disturbance  occurred. 
It  was  rumoured  that  it  was  intended  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
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Catholic  Cathedral  and  the  armouries  In  the  gun-making  district 
of  the  town ;  but,  warning  having  been  given  to  the  authorities, 
any  outbreaks,  if  they  had  been  intended,  were  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  the  police  and  the  military.  Over  100  soldiers  of  the 
81st  Regiment  arrived  from  Manchester  the  previous  night. 

On  the  19th,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Brockman  took  the  chair.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  received  with  long-continued  cheers,  after  which  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  a  prayer  offered.  The  chairman,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  before  Mr.  Murphy  delivered  his  harangue,  said 
that  "in  the  present  day  they  were  passing  through  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances which  England  had  known  nothing  of  since  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  William  and  "Mary.  The  impudent  demands 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  present 
session  had  not  been  equalled  since  before  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary.  They  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829.  The  Pope's  Brigade  in  the  House  of  Commons  set 
its  heel  upon  any  thing  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Pope.  The 
fault  was  their  own.  There  had  been  no  Government  that  had 
been  supported  as  it  should  have  been  by  the  Protestants  of  Great 
Britain.  They  should  never  allow  themselves  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  sixty  men  whom  the  Pope  commanded."  Mr.  Murphy's  address 
was  ostensibly  on  the  subject  of  "  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Mass."  He  stood  on  a  chair  to  deliver  it,  and  was  loudly  cheered. 
In  one  part  of  his  retnarks  he  declai*ed  that  "  he  would  fearlessly 
say  to  the  Rom'an  Catholics  of  Binriingham,  if  they  trifled  with 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  depend  upon  it  they  would  get  it  hot 
and  heavy.  All  John  Bull  wanted  was  to  get  a  kick ;  and  let 
John  Bull  get  a  kick  in  the  right  place,  depend  upon  it  he  would 
roar  bigger  than  any  other  buU.  It  had  been  said  that  they  wanted 
a  leader.  He  was  very  little,  but  he  would  be  their  leader,  and  go 
for  war  to  the  knife  against  that  degrading  system  of  Popery. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  they  trifled  with  him,  they  would  find  him  no 
mean  enemy  to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  and  the  devil."  The 
assemblage  fortunately  dispersed  without  any  accident. 

Later  the  same  evening  a  band  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  visited 
several  shops  in  Lichfield-street,  and  menacingly  demanded  money. 
They  escaped  before  assistance  could  be  obtamed.  Threatening 
demonstrations  were  made  against  the  sjmagogue  and  the  church 
in  Dy mock-street,  where  High  Church  services  had  been  ordinarily 
held.     Great  damage  to  property  was  done  by  the  mob. 

The  condition  of  Birmingham  during  the  18th  and  19th  was 
indicative  of  the  triumph  of  authority.  In  all  parts  of  the  city 
the  able  disposition  of  the  military  and  civic  forces  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  magistrates  frustrated  every  attempt  of  the  mob, 
or  those  who  sought  to  lead  the  crowd  to  riot,  before  the  mani- 
fest intention  could  be  stimulated  into  action.  Both  days 
passed  without  any  considerable  tumult,  although  some  outrages 
were  committed.  Ominous  rumours  were,  however,  afloat,  and 
alarm  was  widespread.    Pressing  applications,  more  or  less  founded 
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on  information  of  projected  disturbances,  were  made  to  the 
magistrates  from  various  quarters  of  the  town.  The  most  im- 
portant of  tlicsc  were  from  the  Roman  Catholic  establishments  and 
chapels,  upon  which,  it  was  asserted,  an  organized  attack  was  to 
be  made. 

On  the  2lHt  the  town  was  perfectly  quiet.     About  twenty 

f>risoners  were  brought  up  at  the  police  court,  and  charged  witn 
laving  been  concerned  in  the  riot  in  Park-street.  They  were 
committed  for  trial  at  the  quarter  sessions.  They  all  declared  that 
they  were  innocent.  Mr.  Murphy's  lecture  on  the  ''Confessional" 
the  same  niglit  went  off  quietly.  The  ''  tabernacle ''  was  crowded, 
and  there  was  no  attempt  at  disturbance. 

20.  rROFEssoRLVL  ELECTION  AT  OxFORD. — A  ConTocatioH  was 
held  ut  twelve  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  room  of  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege. There  were  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  office — viz., 
the  Ilev.  Dr.  Kynaston,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church ;  Sir  P.  H. 
Doyle,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls;  and  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Alexander, 
Dean  of  Emly,  l^I.A.,  of  Brasenose  College.  A  large  number  of 
non-residents,  especially  from  London,  attended  and  recorded  their 
votes.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

For  Sir  F.  Dovle 294 

For  Dr.  Kynaston 203 

For  Dean  Alexander 203 

Sir  F.  Doyle  was  consequently  elected. 

26.  Arrival  of  the  Queen  or  Prussia  at  Windsor. — Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  attended  by  her  suite,  left  Brussels 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  on  a  visit  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  arrived 
at  ()stend  by  railway,  and  embarked  on  board  the  special  boat  "Sam- 

f)hirc  "  at  half- past  eight  o'clock,  and  after  an  excellent  passage, 
andcd  at  the  Admiralty  Pier,  Dover,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 
Her  llajesty,  on  quitting  the  steamer,  was  received  by  Captain 
Bruce,  It.N.,  Admiralty  Superintendent,  General  Ellice,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight  (the  latter  gentle- 
man representing  the  South-Eastem  Railway  authorities).  A  guard 
of  honour,  furnished  from  the  Dover  garrison,  was  in  attendance, 
the  band  during  the  disembarkation  playing  the  Prussian  and 
English  National  Anthems.  Count  Bernstorff  (the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador) and  the  Coimtess  Bernstorff,  with  Lord  Torrington,  for 
the  Queen,  who  had  arrived  at  Dover  on  IMonday,  accompanied 
the  Queen  of  Prussia  to  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where  her 
Majesty  slept  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning,  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock,  her  Majesty  received  a  visit  from  their  Boyal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  who  were  en  route  for  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.  At  10.10  a.m.  her  Majesty  left  Dover  in  a  saloon 
attached  to  a  South-Eastem  special  train,  which  was  under  the 
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charge  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkin  driving  the 
engine.  Mr.  Walker  also  accompanied  the  train.  Count  and 
Countess  Bernstorff  travelled  iu  the  royal  train,  whicli,  proceeding 
by  way  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Redhill,  arrived  at  the  new 
Waterloo  station  of  the  Charing  Cross  line  at  12.10  noon.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attended  by  Colonel  Keppel, 
arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  from  Marlborough-house,  for 
the  purpose  of  escorting  the  Queen  to  Windsor,  and  a  very  cordial 
interview  took  place  between  the  Queen  and  Prince.  His  Serene 
Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar  also  had  an  interview 
with  the  Queen  while  the  train  remained  at  the  junction.  At 
12.2()p.m.  the  royal  train  quitted  Waterloo,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Williams,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Clapham  Junction  and 
Staines  to  the  Windsor  Station  of  the  South- Western  Ilailway, 
which  was  reached  at  1.15  p.m.,  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  ac- 
companied the  Queen  of  Prussia  from  London.  In  the  handsome 
suite  of  private  waiting-rooms  attached  to  this  station,  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  Princess  Louise  and 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  attended  by  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  who  had 
driven  down  from  the  Castle  a  short  time  previously,  awaited  the 
coming  of  their  royal  visitor.  As  the  train  slackened  speed  within 
the  station.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  came  on  to 
the  platform,  the  Queen  and  Princess  affectionately  saluting  and 
kissing  the  Queen  of  Prussia  when  she  aH^ted  fi^m  the  saloon. 
Accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  Princess  Louise,  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  drove  through  the  town,  the  houses  in  which 
were  here  and  there  decorated  with  the  Prussian  ensign,  to  the 
Castle,  where  an  elegant  suite  of  apartments  had  been  allotted  for 
the  Queen's  use. 

26.  Tercentenary  Anniversary  of  Ruoby  School. — This  in- 
teresting occasion  was  celebrated  at  Rugby<  with  much  4clat. 
A  large  number  of  old  pupils  of  the  school  were  assembled,  among 
whom  were  several  highly  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Church 
and  State.  In  the  morning,  service  was  held  in  the  chapel.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Temple.  The  annual  speeches  began 
in  the  great  school  at  three. 

The  Head  Master,  after  alluding  to  the  special  interest  attached 
to  the  day,  read  a  list  of  distinctions  gained  by  Rugbeians  since 
Midsummer,  1866.  * 

The  prize  compositions'  were  then  recited  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  and  attentive  audience. 

In  the  evening,  a  dinner  took  place  in  honour  of  the  day,  at 
which  Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  presided.  Some  in- 
teresting speeches  were  delivered,  especially  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Tait,  who  had  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of  Head 
Master  of  the  School., 

29.  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — A  frightful  collision  took  place 
on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railwayj  near  Warrington, 
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which  resulted  in  some  loss  of  life  and  many  serious  injuries  to  the 
passengers.  The  circumstances  were  these: — The  10.23  train  from 
Liverpool  to  Birmingham  and  London  left  Bank  Quay  station  at 
11.25,  taking  up  several  passengers,  and  on  approaching  Walton 
Junction  the  driver  saw  ahead  a  coal  train,  which  efforts  were 
being  made  to  shunt  on  to  the  Chester  line.  He  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  slacken  speed,  not  doubting  that  the  way  would  be 
clear.  The  coal  trucks,  however,  had  scarcely  left  the  main  line 
when  the  passenger  train  reached  the  points.  The  points  were  not 
turned,  and  the  passenger  engine  rushed  into  the  coal  trucks.  The 
driver  and  fireman  escaped  with  comparatively  slight  injuries, 
having  jumped  for  their  lives  when  they  saw  a  collision  to  be 
inevitable,  and  the  passenger  engine  was  driven  right  into  the 
breaksman's  van  of  the  coal  train,  and  firmly  lodged  there.  The 
first  two  or  three  of  the  passenger  carriages — one  in  particular,  a 
second  class — were  broken  to  pieces  and  overturned,  and  five  of 
the  passengers  were  killed  and  a  large  number  injured.  The 
wreck  was  awful.  Immediately  after  the  occurrence,  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Warrington,  and  assistance  procured.  Mr.  Banks, 
the  station-master,  was  immediately  on  the  spot,  and  directed  the 
movements  of  the  men  engaged  in  clearing  the  line  and  lifting  out 
the  dead  and  wounded.  One  after  another,  as  the  remains  of  the 
front  carriages  were  removed,  the  mutilated  bodies  of  men  and 
women  were  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  places  of  safety.  All  the 
medical  men  in  Warrington  whose  services  were  available  were 
sent  for,  and  they  repaired  to  the  spot  without  a  moment's  delay, 
doing  all  that  human  effort  could  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded.  A  special  train  was  sent  from  Warrington,  with  a 
number  of  first-class  carriages,  to  bring  the  wounded  on  to  War- 
rington. Some  of  the  dead  bodies  were  also  brought  on,  and 
placed  in  the  waiting-rooms  at  Bank  Quay  station;  they  were 
afterwards  taken  to  the  Norton  Arms  in  Latchford. 

A  passenger  from  Liverpool — one  among  many  who  had  a  pro- 
vidential escape — stated  that  he  was  seated  in  the  next  carriage  to 
that  which  was  broken  to  atoms.  Before  the  final  crash — not 
more  than  one  moment — he  felt  that  a  collision  was  inevitable ;  it 
seemed,  he  said,  to  come  on  "  gradually,"  and  ho  made  an  effort  to 
get  out  by  the  door,  but  found  himself  locked  in.  The  carriage 
was  overturned.  Having  received  no  severe  injuries,  he  managed 
to  crawl  out.  A  lady,  he  said,  in  the  same  carriage  was  killed ; 
she  was  on  the  same  seat  with  him,  sitting  next  to  the  window. 
He  was  at  her  elbow.  When  the  crash,  came  he  sprang  from  the 
seat  and  got  down,  then  the  carriage  went  over  and  he  found  his 
way  out.  A  lady  who  was  with  him  seemed  hardly  conscious  of 
her  movements  at  the  moment  of  the  collision.  She  said,  "  I  was 
in  the  same  carriage,  but  can't  tell  how  I  got  out."  She  did  not 
seem  to  have  received  the  least  injury. 

Mrs.  Trumble,  matron  from  the  workhouse,  with  efficient  nurses, 
was  in  attendance ;  the  Eevs.  J.  J.  Dreaper,  H.  B.  Dodd,  and  N. 
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Porter,  and  Fathers  Hall  and  Welcli,  were  also  present.  In  some 
cases  the  patients  expressed  a  wish  to  make  their  wills,  and  this 
was  done  in  proper  legal  form  for  them.  Messrs.  B.  Pierpont, 
W.  Smith,  P.  Rylands,  and  Holmes  also  attended  at  the  hospital 
and  rendered  evel-y  assistance  in  their  power. 

The  heads  of  the  several  railway  departments,  with  their  staff, 
were  promptly  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Pilling,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Eams- 
bottom,  and  other  officials  were  among  those  present.  The  most 
praiseworthy  exertions  were  made  by  Mr.  Hunt^  the  head  con- 
stable, and  the  members' of  the  police  force. 


•       JULY. 

6.  Arrival  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  England. — His 
Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  arrived  in  London,  on  a  visit  of  at 
least  a  fortnight's  duration.  The  event  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  created  much  excitement,  but  there  were  great  crowds  outside 
the  Charing  Cross  station  during  the  evening.  The  Viceroy,  ac- 
companied by  the  members  of  his  suite,  some  twenty-five  in 
number,  left  Paris  early  by  special  train  for  Boulogne.  At 
Boulogne  he  embarked  on  board  a  small  steam-sloop  of  the  Im- 
perial Marine — the  "  Limier,"  5  guns,  commanded  for  the  occasion 
by  Commodore  Bruyfere.  A  smooth  and  rapid  passage  was  made 
across  the  Channel,  and  Dover  Harbour  was  reached  at  a  quarter  to 
five.  Here  Her  Majesty's  ships  the  "Liverpool"  and  the  "Phoebe  " 
were  anchored,  and  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenly-one  guns  as  the 
vessel  bearing  his  Highness  drew  near.  At  tne  same  time  the 
yards  were  manned  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  reception  usually 
profiered  to  Royalty  were  observed.  On  the  pier  his  Highness  was 
received  by  General  Ellice,  commandant  of  the  garrison,  and  his 
principal  officers ;  General  Seymour,  aa  representing  the  Queen ; 
Mr.  Larkin,  the  Agent  for  the  E^ptian  Government;  Colonel 
Stanton ;  and  by  Mr.  Watkin,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  J.  Byng,  Mr. 
Eborall,  and  Mr.  J.  Knight,  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company. 
As  the  Viceroy  stepped  on  shore,  the  band  of  the  51st  played  the 
English  National  -Ajithem,  while  the  guard  of  honour  presented 
arms.  A  short  delay  was  made  at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where 
his  Highness  and  suite  took  some  light  refreshments,  starting 
again  for  London  in  the  state  carriages  of  a  special  train  at  hair- 
past  five.  Only  one  stoppage  was  made  en  route,  and  that  was  to 
water  the  engine  at  Tunbridge.  On  the  platform  here  a  guard  of 
honour  of  Kent  Volunteers  was  drawn  up,  and  saluted  his  High- 
ness with  the  customary  royal  honours.  The  Charing  Cross 
station  was  prettily  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  groups  of 
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coloured  strcamorfl.  On  the  platform  to  receive  bis  HiglineflB  were 
hU  Excellency  Musurus  Bey,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  Lord 
Dudley,  the  Viceroy's  liost  during  his  stay,  several  o£Boers  con- 
nected with  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  GoYemments,  and  the 
atfachen  of  the  Turkish  Embassy  in  London.  Two  royal  carriages, 
witli  outriders,  hud  been  sent  for  the  conveyance  of  his  Highness 
and  the  cliief  members  of  his  suite,  and  a  royal  escort  of  the  3rd 
Hussars  was  drawn  up  on  the  open  space  outside  the  station.  As 
the  train  stopped  and  liis  Highness  alighted.  Lord  Dudley  advanced 
and  warmly  welcomed  his  Highness  to  this  country.  M.  Mu* 
surus  also  offered  his  congratulations.  In  the  first  royal  carriage 
eat  his  Highness,  with  Nubar  Pasha,  Lord  Dudley,  and  Colonel 
Stanton  ;  the  second  conveyed  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  suite,  with  General  Seymour.  Two  Egyptian 
officers  returned  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  and  the  rest  occu- 
pied handsome  private  carriages  sent  by  Lord  Dudley.  In  the 
courtyard  outside  the  station  the  royal  escort  formed  up  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  Viceroy's  carriage,  and  on  issuing  into  the  Strand 
the  assembled  crowds  cheered  his  Highness  heartily.  To  this 
welcome  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments  very  graciously..  In  no 
respect,  as  regarded  uniform  or  decorations,  was  the  great  chief  of 
the  party  distinguishable  from  any  of  his  suite.  He  wore  a  plain 
dark  blue  single-breasted  coat,  with  silk  braid  on  the  cuSb  and 
collar,  with  an  ordinary  fez,  that  seemed  almost  too  large  for  him. 
The  Viceroy  reached  Dudley  House  before  eight  o'clock.  Later  in 
the  evening,  accompanied  by  Nubar  Pasha  and  General  Seymooz, 
he  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  to  witness  th€ 
performance  of  Fra  Diavolo.    The  part}'  occupied  the  royal  box. 

The  period  of  the  Viceroy's  stay  in  England  was  amply  filled  up 
with  a  round  of  banquets,  entertainments,  and  visits  to  objects  of 
interest  in  and  around  the  metropolis.  On  the  8th,  his  Highness 
went  down  to  Windsor  by  railway  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  On 
reaching  the  terminus,  the  illustrious  visitors  were  received  by  his 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Lord  ^fred 
Paget,  and  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  borough,  and  also 
many  of  the  clergy  of  Windsor ;  and,  as  they  left  in  four  of  Her 
Majesty's  open  carriages,  with  outriders  in  State  liveries,  they 
were  loudly  cheered  by  the  populace  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets.  His  Highness  dined  with  the  Queen  and  slept  at  the 
Castle. 

The  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  his  Highness,  accom- 
panied by  Nubar  Pasha  and  Lord  Alfred  Paget  and  suite,  left  the 
grand  quadrangle  of  Windsor  Castle  for  a  drive  in  the  royal 
demesne  of  Windsor  Forest.  The  Viceroy,  with  Nubar  Pasha  and 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  occupied  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four  bays, 
the  suite  following  in  a  shooting-break.  Both  equipages  were 
placed  at  his  Highness's  disposal  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The 
corUge  was  preceded  by  an  outrider  in  scarlet  and  gold.  His 
Highness  and  party  drove  by  the  ''  slopes  "  in  the  Home  Park  to 
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the  royal  kennels  and  dairy,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  rhododen- 
dron drive  to  the  Norfolk  Farm  and  to  Virginia  Water. 

On  his  return  to  London  in  the  afternoon,  the  Viceroy  drove 
through  Eton  College,  where  he  met  with  a  hearty  reception  from 
the  boys ;  and  on  the  same  evening  was  entertained  at  dinner,  on 
his  return  to  London,  by  the  members  of  the  United  Service  Club, 
at  their  club-house  in  Pall  Mall,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
presided. 

The  next  day  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby  gave  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  to  his  Highness  in  Downing-street,  at 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Princess  Mary  Adelaide  and  Prince  of  Teck  were  present. 

On  the  11th  a  magnificent  banquet  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  honour  of  the  Viceroy.  The  com- 
pany invited  to  meet  his  Highness  included  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Teck,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  all  of 
whom  were  present,  except  the  Premier.  The  principal  speakers 
were  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Right  Hon.  L.  Corry, 
&c.  The  Viceroy  responded  to  his  health  in  the  Turkish  language, 
which  was  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests  into  French  by 
Nubar  Pasha,  as  follows: — "II  y  a  vingt-et-un  ans  que  dans 
cette  memo  salle,  qui  porte  le  nom  do  son  pays,  le  pere  de  son 
Altesse  se  voyait  I'objet  de  la  sympathie  du  peuple  Anglais.  Jeune 
alors,  et  a  vingt-et-un  ans  de  distance,  son  Altesse  ne  s'attendait 
pas  que  dans  cette  meme  salle,  assis  peut-etre  a  la  m^me  place,  il 
se  verrait  a  son  tour  I'objet  des  memos  aflectueux  t^moignages. 
II  a  en  ^te  fier  alors  pour  son  pere,  il  Test  actuellement  pour  lui 
et  pour  TEgypte.  Milord,  vous  avez  mentionn^  ce  qu'il  vous  plait 
d'appeler  les  services  que  TEgypte  a  rendus  a  ce  pays,  en  facilitant 
le  passage  des  troupes  se  rendant  aux  Indes.  Mais  si  I'Egypte  a 
pu  le  faire,  c'est  grace  a  ses  chemins  de  fer,  et  ces  chomins  de  fer^ 
qui  a  aide  a  les  construire?  L'energio  Anglaise.  Ne  doit-elle 
pas  ses  progr^s  en  grande  partie  a  ce  pays  P  et  le  coton,  source  de 
sa  richesse,  qui  le  consomme  P  L'Angleterre  en  grande  partie. 
Si  TEgypte  a  rendu  quelques  services  a  TAngleterre,  elle  ne  fait 
qu'acquitter  une  dette.  Ses  progrbs  materiels,  son  progres  morale 
sont  dus  aux  progres  materiels,  aux  progres  moraux  de  ce  pays. 
Le  Vice-roi  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  le  constater ;  il  est  heureux  en 
meme  temps  de  trouver  cette  occasion  de  pouvoir  exprimer  de  vivo 
voix  ses  remerciments  au  peuple  et  au  Gouvernement  Anglais." 

On  the  13th,  his  Highness  honoured  the  Crystal  Palace  with  a 
visit.  His  Highness  was  attended  by  Raghib  Pasha,  General  Sey- 
mour, Colonel  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Larkin.  He  was  received  at  the  Cen- 
tral Transept  entrance  by  Mr.  lonides  and  other  directors  an^  chief 
officers  of  the  company,  and  was  conducted  through  the  Egyptian 
and  Roman  Corridors  and  Courts,  and  across  the  nave  by  the 
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Rcnaissanco  and  Italian  Courts  to  the  open  balcony  at  the  back  of 
the  royal  box.     At  the  moment  of  his  entrance  the  upper  series  of 
fountains  commenced  playinp^,  and  the  afternoon  bein^  still,  the 
effect  was  extremely  good.     Ho  then  entered  the  royal  box,  and 
surveyed  the    motley  and  remarkable  scene  presented  by  the 
"  revels  "  of  the  Dramatic  College,  which  were  being  carried  on  in 
full  vigour  in  the  centre  transept  below.     After  remaining  for 
some  time,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  scene,  his  Highness  left, 
and  returned  by  a  different  route  from  before  to  the  Centre  Transept 
entrance,  which  he  quitted  at  half-past  five.     His  Highness  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  great  delight  with  the  Palace,  with  the 
charming  landscape  view  from  the  balcony,  and  with  the  fountains, 
and  was  loudly  and  continually  cheered  by  the  large  concourse  of 
people  present.     On  being  informed  that  the  late  fire  had  done 
great  damage  to  a  portion  of  the  building,  the  Viceroy  immediately 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  contribute  600/.  towards 
its  restoration.     His  Highness  also  presented  500/.  to  the  fund  of 
the  Dramatic  College,  in  the  objects  of  which  he  expressed  himself 
as  much  interested. 

His  Highness  showed  his  activity  of  mind,  and  that  interest  in 
the  progress  of  improvement  which  marks  his  character,  by  leaving 
London  early  on  the  15th  to  visit  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyol 
Agricultural  Society  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  He  was  received  by 
the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Eailway.  The  platform  at  the  railway  station  was  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth,  and  the  station  itself  was  decorated  with  shrubs. 
The  Viceroy  drove  directly  to  the  show-ground,  where  he  was 
entertained  at  luncheon  in  a  tent  specially  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Afterwards  he  inspected  some  of  the  machinery,  and  also  made  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  horses  and  sheep,  and  then  proceeded — 
heavy  rain  falling  all  the  while — to  a  farm  on  which  Howard's 
steam  cultivating  machinery  was  at  work.  Finally,  his  Highness 
quitted  the  show-yard  about  three  p.m.,  and,  returning  to  the 
railway  station,  left  Bury  for  town.  In  the  evening  he  attended  a 
fete  at  Stafford  House,  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  tho  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  present. 

On  the  15th  his  Highness  received  a  deputation  from  the  City  of 
London,  headed  by  tho  Lord  Mayor;  who  waited  upon  him  at 
Dudley  House  to  present  an  address.  The  Viceroy  said,  in  reply, 
that  **  The  welcome  ho  had  received  from  all  classes  of  the  English 
community  in  the  metropolis  during  his  stay  here  would  never  be 
forgotten  by  him.  It  would  be  his  constant  aim  to  encourage  and 
foster  commercial  intercourse  with  this  great  city,  because  it  was 
by  commerce  that  Egypt  must  thrive  and  prosper.  The  facilities 
he  had  been  able  to  render  to  their  country  for  communications 
with  the  East,  and  for  the  passage  of  their  troops,  had  been 
afforded  most  willingly,  as  they  ever  would  continue  to  be,  by 
him.    He  had  experienced  the  greatest  pleasure  in  offering  a  wel- 
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come  reception  to  all  Engllslimen  who  had  visited  his  dominions; 
and  he  should  be  gratified  in  having  an  opportunity  of  showing 
hospitality  to  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, should  they  ever  visit  Egypt,  in  return  for  the  marked 
respect  and  consideration  he  had  received  at  their  hands.  For  the 
kindly  interest  they  took  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and  in 
his  own  happiness  he  thanked  them  very  much." 

In  the  evening  he  visited  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  accompanied 
by  Nubar  Pasha.  His  Highness  directed  his  attention,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  shown  into  the  am- 
bassador's gallery,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
remained  in  conversation  with  him  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he 
gave  place  to  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  seated  by  his  Highness  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Stanley,  next  proceeded  to  the  Lords,  and  remained  standing  a 
short  time  near  the  benches  occupied  by  the  bishops.  The  Earl  of 
Derby,  Earl  Russell,  and  other  peers  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  Highness,  as  also  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who, 
with  several  members  of  the  Lower  House,  was  standing  behind 
the  woolsack.  The  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords  occupied  only  a 
few  minutes. 

The  next  day  the  Viceroy  was  present  at  the  Naval  Review,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  below,  in  reference  to  the  visit  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  On  the  18th  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  into  contact  during  his  stay  in  England.  Having  gone 
down  to  Dover  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  he  embarked  with 
his  suite  at  the  Admiralty  Pier  on  board  the  Government  paddle- 
steamer  "Helicon,"  Commander  Field,  which,  after  being  used 
by  his  Highness  at  the  recent  Spithead  Review,  was,  with  the 
"Vivid,"  Admiralty  yacht,  ordered  round  to  Dover  specially  for 
this  service.  A  guard  of  honour,  with  the  band  and  colours  of  the 
51st  Regiment,  attended  the  embarkation.  A  salute  was  fired 
from  the  Castle ;  and  as  the  "  Helicon,"  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
public  on  the  promenade,  left  the  pier-head  for  Calais,  the  frigates 
"  Liverpool "  and  "  Phoebe  "  were  ready  in  the  roads  to  escort  the 
Viceroy  across  the  channel.  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  un- 
settled weather,  the  "  Helicon  "  made  a  rapid  passage,  and  landed 
the  Viceroy  at  Calais  before  1.30  p.m. 

11.  The  Belgian  Volunteers  in  England. — The  hospitalities 
and  entertainments  of  which  London  was  the  scene  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  the  month  of  July  were  such  as  have 
seldom  been  witnessed  before  in  our  sober  metropolis.  The 
first  place  was  due,  and  the  most  conspicuous  honours  were  justly 
paid,  to  a  visitor  whose  extent  of  dominion,  and  pecuKar  posi- 
tion among  the  potentates  of  the  world  gave  him  a  claim  to 
•pre-eminent  distinction,  the  head  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Next 
in  rank,  and  a  partaker  at  the  same  time  of  the  hospitalities  of 
this  country,  was  his  great  vassal  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  a  prince 
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whose  personal  character,  as  well  as  his  elevated  rank  and  station, 
^ave  him  a  high  title  to  the  homage  and  respect  of  the  EngUsh 
nation.  In  addition  to  these  Itoyal  guests,  London  had  at  the 
same  time  opened  her  gates  in  cordial  welcome  to  a  large  party  of 
Belgian  Volunteers,  who  had  been  invited  on  this  occasion  in 
recognition  of  the  liberal  and  magnificent  reception  given  to  a 
body  of  our  English  Volunteer  Force  at  Brussels  in  the  preceding 
year.  Mindful  of  the  extraordinary  kindness  there  experienced, 
our  countrymen  were  anxious  to  make  a  return  to  their  brave 
brethren  in  arms  in  some  degree  suitable  to  the  favour  conferred 
upon  themselves.  IIis  lloynl  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
forward,  on  this  occasion,  to  promote  the  object  in  view;  and,  under 
his  patronage,  a  programme  of  entertainments  and  celebrations  was 
devised,  by  whien  it  was  hoped  our  Continental  guests  would  bo 
amused  and  gratified.  The  arrival  of  the  Belgian  visitors  in 
London  took  place  on  the  11th.  They  were  brought  over  in  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  troop-ship  "Serapis,"  from  Warden  Channel, 
about  twenty  miles  below  Antwerp.  On  reaching  Gravesend,  they 
were  received  by  the  members  of  the  Eeception  Committee,  and 
brought  up  the  Thames  to  their  quarters  in  London. 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  the  whole  force  was  paraded  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Somerset  House  —  the  Civic  Guard,  Artillen-, 
Chasseurs,  and  Infantry  forming  a  hollow  square,  with  two  bands 
of  music,  and  a  gigantic  drum-major.  They  marched  through  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Cheapside,  to  Guildhall 
A  few  banners  were  hung  across  these  streets ;  and  the  carriage 
traffic  was  stopped,  as  they  passed  along,  six  abreast,  with  their 
own  music,  the  church  bells  ringing  and  crowds  of  people  shout- 
ing. The  City  Volunteers,  with  their  band,  were  drawn  up  in 
King-stroot,  Cheapside.  In  front  of  the  doors  of  Guildhall  the 
City  architect  had  built  a  temporary  pavilion,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  ball  given  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  Councillors,  and  chief  officials  of  the  Cor- 
poration, in  their  robes  of  state,  with  the  members  of  the  Reception 
Committee ;  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Manchester ;  M.  Van  de 
Weyer,  the  late  Belgian  Minister ;  Lord  Overstone ;  Lord  Rane- 
lagfi,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  E.  Cust;  the  Belgian  Charge 
d'Affiiires,  M.  Bartholeyns;  Colonel  Erskine,  Inspector-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  ready  to  sit  down  to 
luncheon  with  the  Belgian  Volunteers ;  but,  as  the  tables  in  the 
liall  could  not  accommodate  more  than  700  or  800  persons,  only  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  was  admitted  at  one  time  to  this  repast. 
The  band  of  the  Ist  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers  played  in  the  gallery 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall.  The  health  of  Queen  Victoria  was 
followed  by  that  of  King  Leopold  IL,  which  M.  Bartholeyns 
acknowledged.  The  toast  of  "The  English  Volunteers"  was 
responded  to  by  Colonel  Erskine.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  proposed 
"  The  Garde  Civique  of  Belgium  and  the  other  Belgian  visitors." 
He  said  that  the  watchwords  of  Belgium,  as  of  England,  were 
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"  Commerce  and  liberty,"  which  wfere  understood  as  well  in  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Antwerp,  as  in  London,  Liverpool,  and.  Manchester, 
The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged, in  an  English  speech,  by  Colonel  Gregoire,  commander  of 
the  Garde  Civique  of  Antwerp,  who  gave  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  The  toast  of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Municipalities 
of  Belgium ''  was  replied  to  by  M.  Iseghem,  the  Burgomaster  of 
Ostend,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  "  The 
Municipalities  of  England"  was  acknowledged  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York.  The  band  played  the  National  Anthem  and  the  Braban-^ 
9onne  as  the  Belgians  passed  out  of  Guildhall ;  but  when  they  got 
outside,  their  own  band  struck  up  a  polka,  and  hundreds  of  the 
men  began  dancing,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  English.  So 
they  got  away  merrily  enough,  and  marched  back  through  Cheap- 
side  in  a  jovial  rollicking  fashion.  They  went  to  a  Conversazione  at 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  the  evening.  The  company  wad 
numerous,  with  many  English  Volunteers.  The  bi^ds  of  tho 
Royal  Artillery  and  Eoyal  Engineers  supplied  the  music.  The 
great  hall,  fitted  up  as  a  promenade,  was  appropriately  decorated 
for  the  occasion. 

On  the  13th  the  Belgians  went  out  to  the  camp  and  shooting- 
ground  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  Wimbledon-common. 
They  assembled,  as  on  the  day  before,  at  Somerset  House,  and 
marched  to  the  Waterloo-road  station,  proceeding  to  Wimbledon 
by  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway.  Arriving  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  they  were  received  by  the  guard  of  honour  of 
the  Ist  Surrey  Volunteers,  with  their  band  playing,  while  the 
1st  Middlesex  Artillery  fired  a  salute.  The  ^Belgians  were  then 
drawn  up  in  lines  of  open  columns  facing  the  Grand  Stand,  where 
a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  taken  their  places. 
A  platform  or  dais  had  been  put  up  for  the  ceremonial  of  rece^i- 
tion.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presently  arrived,  on  horseback,  in  hia 
uniform  as  Captain-General  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Prince  Teck,  in  a  plain  black  coat;  Earl 
Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  Colonel 
Kennedy,  and  other  officers,  in  their  uniforms.  Lord  Elcho,  Colonel 
of  the  London  Scottish,  commanded  on  the  ground.  The  bands  of 
the  1st  Surrey,  the  Victorias,  and  of  the  Belgians  struck  up  the 
National  Anthem,  and  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted,  amid  a 
burst  of  cheering.  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the 
dais,  his  Royal  Highness  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  Belgiansi 
receiving  hearty  cheers  and  salutes,  and  frequently  saluting  in' 
return.  He  then  rode  back  to  the  dai's,  where  he  dismounted: 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  peal  of  cheering.  The  Belgians 
broke  forth  lustily  with  "Vive  la  Reine,"  "Vive  le  Prince;"  caps 
were  hoii^ted  on  the  muzzles  of  rifles  or  on  tho  points  of  fixed 
bayonets,  and  the  cheering  and  waving  of  caps  lasted  several 
minutes.  At  this  moment  it  began  to  rain.  The  Prince  put  otf 
a  light  waterproof  coat  while  he  conversed  with  Colonel  Gregoire 
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and  the  gentlemen  who  were  presented  to  him.     He  then,  thoagh 
the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
da'iSy  and  delivered  a  speech  in  the  French  language,  expressing 
the  cordial  friendship  which  is  felt  in  this  countr}'  for  the  Belgian 
people  and  their  King,  and  regretting  that  His  ^lajesty  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  in  person.      Colonel  Gregoire   delivered  a 
suitable  reply,  after  which  the  Belgians  were  formed  into  fours 
right,  and  marched  past  the  dais,  on  the  steps  of  which  the  Prince 
stood,  and  as  each  four  passed  handed  to  the  right-hand  man  of  each 
section  the  card  containing  the  English  silver  badge  for  himself 
and  comrades.    At  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  rain  still  continuing, 
the  Prince  and  his  staff  left  the  ^oimd  amidst  a  royal  salute  and 
renewed  cheering,  and  the  Belgians  were  marched  off  in  detach- 
ments to  the  repast  which  had  been  provided  for  them  in  the 
refrcshraent-tcnt ;  while  Earl  Spencer  invited  to  his  tent,  to  meet 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Teck  at  a  luncheon,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  staff  of  the  Belgian  Civic  Guard. 

On  tlic  loth,  a  series  of  gala  entertainments  took  place  at  Cre- 
mornc  Gardens,  where  about  a  thousand  of  the  Belgians  dined 
together,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Cockcraft,  one  of  the 
Reception  Committee. 

On  the  16th,  the  whole  party  of  Belgians  went  to  "Windsor. 
Tliey  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  town, 
and  by  the  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  Household 
at  Windsor  Castle.  They  saw  the  Castle,  and  dined  in  the  Royal 
Riding- school,  which  had  been  conveniently  and  handsomely 
fitted  up.  They  were  entertained  as  guests  of  the  Queen  by 
Colonel  Percy  tlerbert  and  Lord  Royston,  who  presided  at  the 
dinner.  It  was  explained  that  the  Queen  would  have  received 
them  in  person,  but  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  Osborne  to  meet 
the  Sultan  at  the  Naval  Review  next  day.  The  Belgians  re- 
ceived her  name  with  the  loudest,  longest,  and  heartiest  cheering 
ever  heard  at  Windsor.  They  returned  to  London  in  four  specicd 
trains.  Some  of  them  went  that  night  to  a  grand  ball  at  the 
Alhambra,  in  Leicester-square,  which  was  open  gratuitously  to 
them,  as  were  several  of  the  London  theatres. 

On  the  17th,  the  Belgians  were  at  the  Fete  prepared  for  them 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Grand  Ball,  however,  which  was  given  on  the  18th,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  at  Islington,  proved  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  do  honour  to  the  Belgian  visit  to 
this  country.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  successiul,  whether 
regarded  in  the  honour  done  to  the  event  by  the  royalty  and 
aristocracy  of  England,  in  the  cordiality  and  kindness  with 
which  the  Belgians  were  received,  or  in  the  splendour  of  thci 
decorations.  To  draw  together  and  to  feed  from  14,000  to  16,000 
persons  under  one  roof,  and  to  please  and  satisfy  the  whole  of 
them  within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  is 
a  feature  entirely  new  in  the  annals  of  festivity  in  this  country. 
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Yet  such  a  feat  was  accompHslied  by  the  Belgian  Reception  Com- 
mittee, effectually  assisted  by  the  Messrs.  Defries  and  Sons,  and 
by  the  Messrs.  Willes  and  Co.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Princess  Louis  of  HesSe,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  and 
Princess  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  a  number  of  other  noble 
and  distinguished  visitors,  arrived  from  the  Guildhall  shortly 
before  eleven  o'clock;  and,  on  reaching  the  dais,  the  scene  was  of 
the  most  animated  description.  The  splendid  band  played  the 
National  Anthem  and  the  Braban(jonne ;  the  male  portion  of  the 
immense  assembly,  Belgians  and  all,  cheered  lustily,  whilst  a  sea 
of  handkerchiefs  waved  in  every  direction,  and  the  waters  of  the 
prismatic  fountains  danced  in  their  beautifully  variegated  hues. 
The  Prince  and  Princesses  expressed  their  delight  warmly  to 
Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay  and  other  members  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee ;  but  dancing  was  impossible,  although  a  circle  was  made 
in  front  of  the  dais  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  crimson 
rope  held  by  officers  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  English 
and  Belgian  Volunteers.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Prin- 
cess Louis  of  Hesse  left  about  half-past  eleven,  but  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  and  distinguished  party 
stayed  and  ascended  to  the  magnificent  supper-room  in  the  rear  of 
the  grand  organ,  in  the  eastern  gallery,  some  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  which  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  tables  were 
decorated  with  plate  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hancock, 
Son,  and  Co.,  of  Bond-street,  of  the  value  of  25,000/.  The  Prince 
and  the  remainder  of  the  royal  party  did  not  leave  till  after  one 
o'clock.  The  ball  continued  till  after  five  the  next  morning,  when 
one  of  the  most  splendid  entertainments  of  the  kind  that  ever  took 
place  in  this  country  was  brought  to  a  close. 

•On  the  19th,  the  Belgians  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
^liss  Burdett  Coutts  at  Holly-lodge,  Highgate,  and  in  the  evening 
they  had  a  concert  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  next  day,  they 
were  present  at  the  great  Volunteer  Review  at  Wimbledon,  of  which 
some  account  is  given  elsewhere.  On  the  22nd,  the  major  part 
left  London.  They  went  on  board  eight  steam-boats,  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  passed  down  the  river,  amidst  the  vociferous  accla- 
mations of  an  enormous  multitude  of  people  on  the  bridges  and  in 
the  streets  overlooking  the  Thames.  Having  arrived  at  uravesend, 
they  embarked  in  the  transport-ship,  "  Serapis,"  which  conveyed 
them  safely  to  Antwerp. 

Previously  to  their  departure  from  London,  Colonel  Gregoire 
gave  a  parting  dejeuner^  at  De  Keyser's  Hotel,  in  New  Bridge- street, 
to  a  number  of  his  friends.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "The 
Queen,"  the  Colonel  stated  that  the  reception  of  the  Belgians  had 
exceeded  all  the  anticipations  of  his  countrymen.  They  had  always 
entertained  a  profound  respect  for  England  and  her  institutions ; 
but  the  noble  hospitality  and  enthusiastic  welcome  which  the  Rifle- 
men had  experienced  from  all  classes  in  the  British  metropolis 
would  strengthen  still  more  the  ties  between  the  two  countries. 
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There  was  no  language  which  could  adequateljr  express  what  he 
and  those  whom  he  commanded  felt.  He  belieYed  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  was  no  precedent  for  a  similar  reception 
of  one  people  by  another,  and  he  could  not  but  regard  the  dr- 
cumstance  as  one  in  every  way  important,  not  only  for  Belgium, 
but  for  all  nations.  '*  The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  "  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours,  and  the  toast  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
himself  was  received  with  much  cheering.  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  there  was  but  one  opinion  among  the  whole  party  as  to 
their  reception  in  London.  They  were  not  only  pleased,  but 
delighted  with  it ;  and  the  entire  Belgian  press  gave  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  the  visitors  themselves. 

12.  Visit  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  tue  Sultan  to 
England. — Among  the  events  which  will  render  the  year  1867 
memorable  in  English  annals,  none  will  hold  a  more  prominent 
place  than  the  visit  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Mussulman  race,  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Azziz  to  the  metropolis  of  this  country.  It  was  an 
event  without  parallel,  for  never  before  had  any  "  Father  of  the 
Faithful "  set  foot  on  British  ground.  And,  although  the  obser- 
vance of  Oriental  usages  was,  as  far  as  possible,  maintained  around 
him,  while  the  great  representative  of  the  faith  of  Islam  was  a 
sojourner  in  a  Christian  land,  it  was  inevitiable  that  the  contact 
into  which  his  Majesty  was  brought  with  the  habits  and  maimers 
of  a  civilization  so  entirely  different  from  his  own,  must  have  given 
a  shock  to  many  traditional  prejudices  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
have  occasionally  put  his  equanimity  to  a  severe  trial.  Happily, 
however,  no  indications  of  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure  were  be- 
trayed by  the  Imperial  guest  or  his  distinguished  suite ;  and  the 
visit  to  London,  though  it  must  have  been  one  of  no  ordinary 
fatigue  and  excitement  to  them,  passed  off  without  serious  em- 
barrassment or  contretefnpa  of  any  kind.  The  Sultan  had  previously 
passed  a  few  days  in  Paris,  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  honoured  the  ceremony  of  the  award  of  l^rizes  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  with  his  presence.  From  Boulogne  he 
crossed  to  Dover  on  the  12th.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  arrived 
in  England  a  few  days  previously.  Every  preparation  was  made 
to  receive  the  Imperial  visitor  with  due  honour,  and  the  public 
awaited  his  arrival  with  extreme  interest  and  curiosity. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  reached 
Dover  at  an  early  hour  the  same  morning,  having  left  the  metro- 
polis by  the  midnight  train,  was  present  to  receive  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  His  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  a  numerous 
staff,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  were  also  present  to  render  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  the  Sultan.  Viscount  Sydney,  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Kent,  was  in  attendance  to  welcome  the  Sultan, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  other  noble  personages. 
His  Excellency  M.  Musurus,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  ana  the  whole 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy  received  their  illustrious  sovere^n. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  a  telegram  was  received  annouiunng 
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that  the  "  Reine  Hortense  "  had  left  Boulogne  with  the  Sultan  on 
board,  and  the  fact  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  from 
one  of  the  Castle  forts.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  move 
towards  the  Admiralty  Pier,  every  available  inch  of  which  was 
quickly  occupied  by  an  eager  crowd  of  spectators.  The  pier  itself 
and  the  approaches  thereto  were  lined  with  a  guard  of  honour  com- 
posed of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Artillery,  5th  Fusiliers,  and 
61st  Regiment.  Crimson  cloth  had  been  laid  down  from  the  point 
of  debarkation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  Warden,  which  faces 
the  sea,  immediately  in  front  of  which  a  kind  of  pavilion  had  been 
erected,  festooned  with  crimson  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
evergreens.  This  approach  conducted  to  the  principal  apartment 
of  the  hotel,  which  had  been  fitted  up  with  considerable  ta$te. 

The  Channel  Squadron,  including  the  **Minotaur,"  the  "Achillea," 
the  "Bellerophon,''  the  "Lord  Clyde,"  and  the  "Pallas,"  vas 
drawn  up  in  the  bay,  and  upon  the  approach. of  the  Imperial 
yacht,  precisely  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  fired  a  salute,  the  crews 
manning  the  yards.  The  broadside  was  taken  up  by  the  forts  at  the 
Castle  and  the  heights,  and  again  responded  to,  the  eflect  being  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  imposing.  The  "  Reine  Hortense"  was  accom- 
panied by  a  French  squadron  of  iron-clads,  and  also  by  a  couple  of 
English  frigates,  the  "  Liverpool "  and  the  "  Phoebe."  On  the  Im- 
perial yacht  drawing  alongside  the  Admiralty  Pier,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  other  illustrious  personages 
above  named,  proceeded  on  board  to  meet  the  Sultan,  the  band  play- 
ing the  National  Anthem,  and  the  spectators  cheering  vociferously 
as  the  train  of  state  carriages  to  which  the  Sultan  was  conducted  con^- 
veyed  the  royal  personages  along  the  pier  to  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel. 

There  was  some  little  diflSculty  experienced  in  getting  the  Im- 
perial yacht  alongside  the  pier,  for  the  set  of  the  tide  was  strong, 
and  the  wind  from  the  north-east  was  freshening.  As  it  drew  near, 
the  greatest  anxiety  was  manifested  to  see  the  Sultan,  but  he 
was  not  visible  on  deck.  To  the  lovers  of  pageantry,  howevei?, 
there  was  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  his  temporary  ab* 
sence,  for  the  deck  was  crowded  with  the  Imperial  attendants,  all 
in  magnificent  uniforms,  and  at  least  one-half  of  theta  wearing  the 
star  and  ribbon  of  the  Medjidie,  and  with  thdur  sleeves  embroidered 
up  to  the  very  epaulettes  with  masses  of  gold  lace.  Conspicuous 
among  these  dignitaries  was  the  Grand  Vizier,  Fuad  Piasha,  ai^ 
elderly  and  thoughtful-looking  man,  who  seemed  to  pay  little 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  him,  but  conversed  almost 
entirely  with  the  young  Prince  Izzedin  Effeudi,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  prince  is  but  a  mere  lad,  and,  imlike  most 
Turks  of  high  rank,  is  almost  as  dark  complexioned  as  a  Spaniard. 
The  resemblance  to  his  Imperial  father  is  very  striking,  and  is 
rendered  greater  from  the  fact  of  both  wearing  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  state  uniform  and  the  same  riband  and  order.  Prince 
Izzedin  Effendi  is,  in  other  words,  the  Sultan  in  miniature,  Near 
his  Highness  stood  the  sons  of  the  late  Sultan,  and  nephews  of  the 
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present,  Murad  Effendi  and  Ilamil  Effendi.  But  their  splendours 
quite  paled  before  the  uniforms  worn  by  many  of  the  suite.  There 
were  Arab  chiefs,  Circassians,  and,  above  all,  Albanian  magnates, 
in  their  exquisitely  embroidered  yelvct  jackets,  each  specimen  of 
which  might  servo  as  a  sort  of  grammar  of  ornament  for  what  the 
most  magnificent  of  costumes  should  be.  These  latter  chiefs, 
though  the  most  gorgeously  clad,  and  therefore  attracting  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders,  were  by  no  means  the  most  important  persons 
in  the  suite;  the  high  officials  and  ministers  of  the  Sultan's 
household  were  clad  very  plainly  in  comparison,  and  only  wore 
their  uniforms,  with  stars  and  ribands. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  de- 
scended the  gangway  and  went  on  board,  then  only  did  the  Sultan 
emerge  from  his  state  cabin,  and,  advancing  along  the  deck,  greet 
both  his  illustrious  visitors  with  much  deference.  According  to 
Turkish  etiquette,  neither  the  Prince  nor  the  Duke  shook  hands 
with  him,  but  simply  uncovered  when  he  touched  his  fez,  and 
remained  standing  bareheaded  near  him. 

In  stature,  the  Sultan  is  below  rather  than  above  the  middle 
height.  In  figure  he  is  portly,  but  not  heavy ;  and  his  counte- 
nance, the  lower  part  of  which  is  shrouded  by  a  dark  curly  beard 
and  moustache,  conveys  an  impression  rather  of  indifference 
than  of  want  of  intelligence  or  incapacity  to  be  interested.  His 
Imperial  Highness  wore  a  dark  blue  surtout,  richly  embroidered 
with  bullion  lace  upon  the  chest  and  half-way  up  the  sleeve. 
His  headdress  was  a  plain  red  fez,  and  by  his  side  he  wore  a 
scimitar,  the  scabbard  of  which  was  of  shagreen.  He  wore  the 
ribbon  of  the  Medjidic,  and  the  breast  of  his  surtout  was,  in 
addition  to  its  embroidery,  decorated  with  the  stars  of  that  and 
other  orders  of  knighthood. 

Hislmpcrial  Majesty's  suite  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifty-nine  per- 
sons, and  included  the  following  dignitaries  : — His  Highness  Fuad 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  his  Excellency  Kiamil  Bey, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies;  his  Excellency  Arify  Bey,  First  In- 
terpreter;  Alifuad  Bey,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Minister.  Imperial 
Household :  his  Excellency  Djemil  Bey,  First  Chamberlain  ;  Emin 
Bey,  First  Secretary  ;  Halid  Bey,  Second  Chamberlain ;  Hairoul- 
lah  Effendi,  First  Almoner,  with  five  other  officers  of  state.  Mili- 
tary Staff:  Rassim  Pasha,  Admiral;  Marco  Pasha,  Principal  Phy- 
sician ;  Reouf  Pasha,  Brigadier-General,  First  Aide-de-Camp; 
Riza  Bey,  Colonel  Aide-de-Camp;  Hazif  Bey,  Colonel;  SalyhBey, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Aide-de-Camp,  with  five  other  officers  of  state. 
Household  :  Ahmed  Bey,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe ;  Halil  Effendi, 
Hussein  Bey,  Halil  Aga,  Said  Bey,  Edib  Effendi,  with  twenty-six 
other  officers.  These  officials  included  among  their  number  repre- 
sentatives of  many,  if  not  all,  the  races  which  are  or  have  been 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and,  as  they  stood 
grouped  together  upon  the  platform  their  several  nationalities  were 
clearly  indicated  by  their  coimtenances  tod  their  various  costumes. 
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Here  were  to  be  seen  the  keen,  clear  features  and  the  handsome 
uniform  of  an  Ionian  ;  and  there  the  haughty  figure  and  the  lofty 
caftan  of  a  Circassian.  A  figure  which  attracted  much  attention 
was  that  of  HairouUah  EffencU,  his  Majesty's  Chief  Almoner^  who 
wore  an  ample  cloak  and  turban,  the  green  colour  of  which  gar- 
ments suggested  that  he  had  either  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  or  was  a  descendant  of  the  [Prophet.  From  the  respect 
shown  to  him  by  all  his  companions,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  a 
personage  of  importance. 

The  Sultan,  after  receiving  an  address  of  congratulation  from 
the  Corporation,  took  his  departure  by  special  train  on  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  for  London,  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  illus- 
trious heir  and  nephews  being  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  Duke  of  Cambridfi^,  Yiscount 
Sydney,  Lord  Eaglan  (Lord-in- Waiting  to  Her  Maje^y,  in  atten- 
dance on  the  Sultan),  Major-General  the  Hon.  Nelson  Hood,  and 
a  very  numerous  retinue  of  the  Imperial  Household.  The  engine 
of  the  train  was  decorated  with  the  arms  of  England  and  Turkey, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  flowers.  The  train  made  only  two 
stoppages  on  the  journey,  namely,  at  Folkestone,  where  the  Sultan, 
feeling  somewhat  fatigu^,  requested  to  be  left  alone  during  some 
portion  of  the  journey ;  and  again  at  Redhill,  where  the  Prmce  of 
Wales  and  other  distinguished  companions  of  the  journey  rejoined 
the  Sultan.  The  royal  train  left  Dover  punctually  at  12.30,  and 
reached  Charing  Cross  shortly  after  2.30. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  by  the  railway  authorities  for 
an  imposing  reception  of  the  august  potentate.  Within  the  station 
galleries  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  spectators,  tastefully  covered  with  crimson  drapery, 
and  ornamented  by  innumerable  festoons  of  flowers,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  flags,  those  of  Turkey  and  England  predominating.  At 
the  west  end,  galleries  were  also  erected  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  persons,  which  were  almost  exclusively  filled  by 
ladies.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  station,  where  the  Ckmtinental 
trains  arrive  and  depart,  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  was  drawn  up,  headed  by  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  The  courtyard  was  filled  with  an  escort  of  the  Boyal 
Horse  Guards.  The  whole  length  of  the  arrival  platform  was 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  the  lamp-posts  and  barriers  being  hunff 
in  graceful  festoons,  and  testefully  wreathed  with  evergreens  and 
flowers.  All  the  available  points  were  crowded  with  spectators. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Master  of  the  Horse ;  Sir  Eichard 
Mayne,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police;  Colonel  Clifton,  Equerry 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  Yiscount  Hamilton,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Household,  &c.,  arrived  at  the 
station  shortly  after  two  o'clock,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  train. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  train,  notice  was  given 
that  bis  Imperial  Majesty  had  just  passed  London  Bridge  termmus ; 
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and  punctually  at  2.45  the  special  and  royal  train  entered  the 
station  and  moved  slowly  up  the  platform.  When  it  came  to  a 
stand,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  were  the  first  to  alight,  and  the  Sultan,  on  leaving 
the  saloon-carriage,  was  received  with  the  warmest  acclamations  of 
welcome.  His  Imperial  Majesty  slowly  walked  along  the  platform 
to  the  Queen's  carriage  which  was  in  waitine  to  convey  nis  Im- 
perial ^lajcsty  and  the  principal  members  of  his  suite  to  Bucking- 
nam  Palace.  The  Duke  oi  Beaufort  and  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
were  presented  to  the  Sultan  by  his  Excellency  the  Turkish 
Ambassador. 

The  guard  of  honour  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  saluted  the  illus- 
trious Sovereign,  and  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  played  the 
Turkish  Hymn.  After  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes,  his  Majesty 
entered  the^Queen's  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  his  Excellency  Fuad  Pasha, 
[Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  other  royal  carriages  were 
the  Sultan's  son,  his  Imperial  Highness  Youssouf  Izzedin  Effendi, 
and  his  nephews,  Hamid  Effendi  and  Murad  Effendi,  his  Excel- 
lency Kiamil  Bey,  his  Excellency  Arify  Bey,  his  Excellency 
Djemil  Bey,  and  other  officers  of  the  imperial  household.  As  the 
Queen's  carriages  left  the  station,  the  Sultan  was  loudly  cheered, 
and  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

As  the  royal  carriages  passed  out  of  tl^  station  in  the  Strand, 
preceded   by  the  Queen's  grooms   in   their  scarlet  liveries,  and 
escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the  Royal  Horse  Giiards,  the  Sultan  was 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness his  entry  into  London.     The  entire  routo  from  the  Charing 
Cross  station  to  Whitehall  and  the  Horse  Guards  was  kept  by 
detachments  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Life  Guards.     The  mountecl 
band  of  the   regiment  was  stationed  opposite  Northumberland 
House,  and  played  occasionally  till  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan,  when, 
as  the  royal  cortege  passed,  they  struck  up  the  Turkish  Hymn, 
and  afterwards  played  "  God  save  the  Queen."     In  Whitehall, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  was  stationed  the 
mounted  band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue),  and  on  the 
Sultan  reaching  that  point   they  played   the   Turkish   National 
Hymn.   On  the  parade  m  the  park,  the  band  of  the  Royal  Marines 
from  Woolwich,  which  during;  the  morning  had  been  playing  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Admiralty,  welcomed  the  Eastern  potentate 
by  playing  the  Turkish  National  Hymn.    From  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  along  the  Mall  to  Buckingham  Palace,  the  line  of  route  was 
kept  by  the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  his 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar.   A  vast  number 
of  people  lined  the  entire  distance,  and  cordially  and  repeatedly 
cheered  the  Sultan  as  he  passed. 

In  the  garden  of  Marlborough  House  a  gallery  was  erected,  in 
which  was  a  distinguished  company,  among  whom  were  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  her  infant  sons ;  and  opposite,  in  the  Mall,  was 
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stationed  the  band  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  who  enlivened  the 
gay  scene  by  their  spirited  musical  performances. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  reached  Buckingham  Palace  a 
few  minutes  after  three  o'clock.  He  was  there  received  by  a  guard 
of  honour  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  with  a  royal  salute,  and  the 
band  of  the  regiment  in  the  courtyard  played  the  Turkish  National 
Hymn.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of 
the  Household,  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold received  his  Imperial  Majesty  at  the  palace  with  all  the 
ceremonial  due  to  his  exalted  station. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  his  Majesty  were  those  generally  desig- 
nated the  Belgian  suite.  They  are  all  connected  together  by 
communicating  doors,  and  as  they  are  accessible  from  the  marble 
entrance-hall,  they  are  conveniently  situated  in  regard  to  the 
terrace  gardens,  which  the  windows  overlook.  The  entire  suite 
had  been  completely  restored  and  re-decprated.  All  the  curtains, 
hangings,  and  ornamentations  were  entirely  new,  and  the  skill 
of  the  artificers  had  been  so  directed  that  the  result  was  not  so 
much  calculated  to  show  that  a  sudden  transformation  had  been 
effected,  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Sultan  was  in  apart- 
ments which  had  little  more  than  their  ordinary  attractions  to 
recommend  them.  The  bath-room  and  lobbies  were  hung  with 
chintz,  and  the  bed-room  was  coloured  with  deep  rose  and  green 
silk  hangings,  and  the  bow-windowed  drawing-room  was  tinted 
with  French  grey,  white,  and  gold.  The  furniture  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  for  the  most  part  of  polished  wood  and  gold,  and  the 
curtains  of  deep  crimson.  The  dining-room  had  been  fitted  up 
with  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  substantially.  Indeed,  the 
endeavour  seems  to  have  been  throughout  to  avoid  rather  than 
develope  any  immediate  characteristics  of  Orientalism,  so  that  his 
Majesty  might  feel  himself  the  guest  of  a  foreign  country,  with 
tastes  proportionate  to,  if  not  assimilating  to,  those  of  his  own. 
Several  thousand  flowers,  brought  from  Kew  Gardens,  were  banked 
all  along  the  garden  terrace,  on  the  grand  staircase  (which  had 
been  completely  restored  for  the  occasion),  and  in  the  fire-places, 
in  such  profusion  and  with  such  regard  to  pictorial  effect  that  the 
result  was  one  of  the  most  animated  beauty  and  luxuriance.  The 
pavilion  in  the  garden  had  been  renovated,  the  conservatory  re- 
arranged, and  by  the  side  of  the  lake  two  large  marquees  had  been 
erected.  The  facilities  afforded  for  an  agreeable  communication 
between  the  Sultan's  apartments  and  the  arrangements  in  the 
garden  formed  an  interesting 'feature  in  the  general  plan,  and 
his  Majesty  had  it  in  his  power  to  enjoy  the  strictest  privacy,  both 
within  the  royal  palace  and  without.  Independently  of  the  more 
temporary  decorations  of  the  rooms,  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
portraits  of  the  various  reigning  families  in  Europe  and  persons 
illustrious  in  history. 

The  entertainments  provided  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  during 
his  short  stay  in  England  were  of  a  varied  cnaracter,  and  quite  as 
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numerous  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  partake  of  without  incurring 
undue  fatigue.  In  fact,  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  spec- 
tacles which  were  presented  to  him  in  a  land  and  among  a  people 
so  essentially  different  from  his  own,  must  have  occasionally  laid  a 
somewhat  heavy  task  upon  his  attention  and  powers  of  endurance. 
The  day  following  his  arrival  in  London,  tne  Sultan  proceeded, 
with  a  numerous  suite,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor, 
going  and  returning  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He  was  met 
at  the  Windsor  station  by  a  number  of  the  royal  carriages.  As 
soon  as  that  which  conveyed  his  Maj^ty  entered  the  park,  a  royal 
salute  was  fired  by  a  battery  of  the  Il!orse  Artillery  stationed  in 
readiness,  and  the  Life  Guards  posted  on  each  side  of  the  roadway 
presented  arms.  Proceeding  up  a  small  portion  of  the  Long  Walk, 
the  procession  entered  the  grand  gate  of  the  castle  between  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Towers,  and  passing  through  the  courtyard, 
drew  up  at  the  hall  entrance. 

The  Queen,  with  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family, 
received  her  imperial  guests  in  the  Grand  Hall,  and  on  the  Sultan's 
alighting,  Her  Majesty  advanced  to  meet  him.  He  stepped  forward 
with  an  Eastern  salutation,  and  kissed  Her  Majesty's  hand,  and  in 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  which  ensued,  the  Queen  affectionately 
kissed  his  Highness  the  young  Izzedin  Effendi,  as  did  also  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  the  youne  prince  appearing  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  warmth  of  the  royal  reception.  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Sultan  were  then  conducted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
other  his^h  officers  of  the  household  into  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
where  shortly  afterwards  luncheon  was  served.  The  reception 
altogether  lasted  about  an  hour. 

The  route  followed  on  returning  to  the  station  was  by  the  walla 
of  the  castle,  and  to  this  road  the  crowd  in  the  meantime  had 
adjourned.  The  same  order  which  had  been  observed  in  the 
journey  down  to  Windsor  was  carried  out  on  the  return  to  London, 
which  was  reached  a  little  before  two  o'clock.  A  dense  crowd  was 
assembled  on  the  arrival  platform,  and  the  greatest  eagerness  was 
displayed  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.     This  was 

f  ratified  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  delay  of  some  nunutes  in  the 
rawing  up  of  the  carriages,  but  at  last  the  whole  of  the  procession 
moved  off  to  Buckingham  Palace,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Horse  Guards  (Blue).  This  first  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  Windsor 
was  shortened  in  its  duration  by  the  projected  departure  of  the 
Queen  in  the  afternoon  from  the  Castle.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  her  illustrious  guest  in  London,  Her  Majesty  started  for  Osborne, 
the  royal  train  leaving  Windsor  at  4.30  p.m. 

On  the  15th,  the  Sultan  visited  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House, 
Covent-garden.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge were  there  to  meet  his  Majesty,  who  receivisd  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  audience.  The  opera  was  "  Masaniello."  The  corps 
dratnatique  sang  an  Ode  composed  for  the  occasion. 
The  next  day  his  Imperial  Majesty  went  to  see  Woolwich 
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Arsenal;  where  he  was  again  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Sultan  inspected  with 
much  interest  Colonel  Boxer's  parachutes,  for  convejring  light  over 
an  enemy's  works ;  and  his  life-saving  rocket,  containing  a  300-yard 
line.  The  Snider  rifle  and  the  new  species  of  cartridge  were  also 
inspected;  after  which  the  party  witnessed  the  manoeuvring  of 
guns  for  land  and  sea  service,  and  the  process  of  making  and 
welding  the  coils,  &c.,  of  the  Woolwich  guns.  They  termmated 
the  visit  by  going  through  the  shell  factory,  where  they  witnessed 
the  casting  of  ordinary  shot,  and  also  of  shot  on  Major  Palliser's 
chill  system.  At  six  o'clock  the  visitors  re-entered  their  carriages 
to  return  to  London. 

The  same  evening  his  Majesty  honoured  with  his  presence  a 
grand  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  attracted  many 
thousands  of  visitors.  An  act  of  munificence  on  his  part  had  been 
made  generally  known  some  time  before  his  appearance.  Informed 
of  the  sad  disaster  which  happened  to  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
winter,  his  Imperial  Majesty  spontaneously  signified  his  intention 
of  subscribing  1000/.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  restoration.  The 
Eng^lish  Natioiial  Anthem  was  given  in  extenao,  with  solos  by 
M(me.  Titiens  and  Mr.  Santley,  quartet,  chorus,  military  bands, 
&c.,  the  occupants  of  the  iDiipenal  box  rising  and  remaining 
standing  to  the  end.  To  this  succeeded  an  "  Ode  to  the  Sultan, 
words  and  music  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  The  words, 
by  Zafiraki  Efiendi,  were  printed  in  the  books  of  the  concert,  both 
in  Turkish  and  Roman  type.  The  translatioif  into  Eng^lish  from 
the  Turkish,  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  was  made  by  Miss 
HuUah.  After  the  close  of  the  concert  the  Sultan  witnessed,  from 
the  great  front  terrace,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  displays  of 
fireworks  ever  witnessed  in  England.  His  Majesty,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  departed  amidst  renewed  cheers. 

On  the  17th  took  place  what  was  designed  and  expected  to  be 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  spectacles  ofiered  to  the  Sultan,  a 
Review  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  Spithead,  the  effect  of  which,  how- 
ever, was,  in  a  great  degree,  marred  by  the  roushnesB  and  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  In  spite  of  this  drawbacK  vast  numbers  of 
spectators  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  and  every  place  which  that 
town  afibrded  for  the  reception  of  strangers  was  filled  to  over-flow- 
ing. Half-past  seven  had  been  the  hour  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  Sultan,  but  a  message  from  Marlborough  House,  informing  the 
South  Western  Railway  officials  that  the  rrince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  would  acc^mpanv  the  Sultan,  caused  a  slight 
delav,  and  it  was  nearly  half-past  eight  before  the  train,  consistmg 
of  the  Queen's  saloon-carriage,  and  nine  of  the  best  saloon-car- 
riages, left  the  station.  The  various  special  trains  appointed  fpr 
the  owners  of  tickets  entitling  the  bearers  to  places  on  board 
the  steamers  chartered  by  Government  reached  Portsmouth  by 
half-past  ten,  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  em- 
barked on  board  the  <*  Ripon ; "  the  "  Tanjore,"  and  the  "  Syria,'* 
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set  apart  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Admiralty  respectiYely, 
being  moored  alongside.  The  Viceroy  of  Egjrpt  was  tne  first  of 
the  royal  visitors  to  arrive,  the  ''  Helicon  "  yacht  having  been  in 
readiness  to  receive  him.  On  his  arrival  an  address  was  presented 
to  him  in  the  dockyard  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  &c.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Sultan  arrived,  and  on  his  embarking  on  board  the 
"  Osborne  "  he  also  received  an  address  from  the  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
Portsmouth.  The  presentation  of  the  addresses  caused  some  delay. 
At  length,  at  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  the  **  Osborne "  set 
forward,  followed  by  the  "  Helicon"  and  the  '*  Enchantress;"  when 
the  distant  report  of  a  salute  was  heard,  before  the  **  Syria,"  the 
"  Tanjore,"  the  "  Ripon,"  and  other  ships  were  under  weigh.  The 
ships  to  be  reviewed  were  formed  in  two  lines,  as  seen  in  the 
following  Ust : — 


IRON-CLAD   SQUADRON   FORMING  THE   STARBOARD  DIVISION. 


Name. 

1.  Minotaur  (flag  of  Hear- Admiral 

Warden) 

2.  Achilles 

3.  "Warrior 

4.  Black  Prince 

5.  Bellerophon 

6.  Lord  Clyde 

7.  Valiant 

8.  Pallas 

9.  Research 

10.  Royal  Sovereign  (turret  ship) 

11.  Pnnce  Albert  (turret  ship)  . 

12.  Wivern  (turret  ship)   . 

13.  Viper  (twin  screw) 

14.  Vixen  (twin  screw) 

15.  Waterwitch  (hydraulic  propelled) 


Gnus.      ToniULge. 


26 

26 

32 

41 

14 

23 

24 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 


6621 
6121 
6109 
6109 
4270 
4067 
4063 
2372 
1253 
3765 
2537 
1899 
737 
754 
777 


Hofw 
Power. 

1350 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1000 

1000 

800 

600 

200 

800 

500 

350 

160 

160 

167 


tTKARMOURED   8QT7ADKON  FURMINO  THE  PORT  DITISIOV. 

1.  Victoria  (flag  of  Admiral  Sir  T.  S. 

Padey) 102  4127  1000 

2.  Donegal 81  3245  800 

3.  Revenge 73  3322  800 

4.  Duncan  (broad  pendant  of  Com- 

modore  Tarleton)      .         .        .  81  3727  800 

5.  Irresiatible 60  2642  400 

6.  Lion 60  2611  400 

7.  St.  George 72  2864  600 

8.  Royal  George      ....  72  2616  400 

9.  Mersey 37  8738  1000 
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Name.  Guns.     Tonnage.  Horse 

10.  Liffey 31  2654  600* 

11.  Liverpool 35  2656  600 

12.  Phoebe 35  2896  500 

13.  Sutlej 35  3060  600 

14.  Dauntless 31  1575  580 

15.  Nymphe 4  1084  300 

16.  Daphne 4  1081  300 

There  were,  besides,  sixteen  gunboats  in  two  sections,  and  two 
paddle-wheel  men-of-war,  forming  a  combined  fleet  of  forty-nine 
vessels,  mounting  1099  guns,  the  united  horse-power  being  ^,527, 
and  the  total  burden  102,478  tons. 

When  the  '*  Osborne  "  reached  the  end  of  the  lines  she  was  met, 
according  to  appointment,  by  the  Queen,  on  board  the  **  Yictoria 
and  Albert,"  and  it  was  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.  The  "Victoria 
and  Albert "  mixed  herself  almost  inextricably  amongst  the  vessels 
of  her  entourage.  The  Sultan  and  the  Imperial  Princes,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  went  on  board  the 
royal  yacht.  In  the  royal  progress  between  the  squadrons,  the 
''Victoria  and  Albert"  was  preceiled  by  the  "Gladiator"  and 
"  Terrible"  steamers,  and  followed  by  the  royal  yachts  "Osborne," 
"Alberta,"  "Fairy,"  and  "Elfin,"  the  Admiralty  yacht  "En- 
chantress,"  and  the  "  Helicon."  No  other  vessels  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  lines.  While  the  royal  salute  was  being  fired 
from  each  ship,  the  rigging  was  manned,  and  the  Queen  was 
received  with  hearty  cheering.  The  royal  yacht  passed  each  ship 
in  succession  when  at  the  east  end.  The  yachts  remained  some 
time  to  give  the  Sultan  and  Viceroy  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  new  troop-ships,  "Serapis"  and  "Malahin."  The  Queen 
invested  the  Sultan  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Princes.  The  signal  was  then  given 
for  the  two  lines  to  engage,  and  inmiediately  the  thundering  of 
the  guns  was  heard  from  the  ships  of  war.  The  land-forts,  in 
reply,  bellowed  with  Armstrongs  and  rifled  pieces,  and  the  land- 
scape and  sea  were  lighted  round  with  flashing,  piercing  thick 
smoke,  which  was  rent  every  moment  by  the  wind,  and  renewed 
by  fresh  broadsides.  After  the  "  Victoria  and  Albert "  had  got 
safe  under  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  leaving  its  escort  of 
steamships  in  the  Mid  Solent,  there  was  a  general  break  up  of  the 
squadron.  The  smaller  vessels  made  their  way  back  to  Ports- 
mouth with  all  convenient  speed.  But  the  larger  ships,  like  the 
"  Ripon  "  and  the  "  Tanjore,"  had  no  hope  of  crossing  the  bar  into 
Portsmouth  Harbour  for  some  hours  to  come,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  drifting  slowly  with  the  tide  without  making  any 
progress. 

But  for  the  discomfort  and  obstruction  of  view  occasioned  by  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  the  spectacle  would  have  been 
highly  imposing  and  magnificent. 
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The  following  communication  was  received  hj  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty : — '*  Par  ordre  de  sa  Majesty  Imperiale  le  Sultan, 
Fuad  Pasha  prie  Monsieur  Conr,  Premier  Lorn  de  PAmiraute 
Britannique,  de  vouloir  bien  expnmer  a  Messieurs  les  amiraux  et 
les  ofliciers,  et  aux  equipages  de  la  Flotte  Royale,  reunie  k  Spit- 
head,  les  remcrcimcnts  et  les  sentiments  de  reconnaisance  de  sa 
Majeste  pour  raccueil  cordial  qu'ils  lui  ont  fait.  APexpression  de 
ces  sentiments  sa  Majeste  Imperiale  aime  a  joindre  celle  de  son 
admiration  pour  ce  qu'elle  a  vu  de  la  puissance  maritime  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne.     Lo  17  Juillet,  1867." 

On  the  18th,  the  Sultan  was  entertained  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  at  the  Guildhall,  which  was  decorated  in  a  very  costly  and 
elegant  manner  for  his  reception.  His  Majesty,  with  a  full  suite, 
left  Buckingham  Palace  in  several  state  carnages,  and  the  progress 
of  the  cortege  to  Guildhall  was  greeted  wiin  loud  cheers.  An 
escort  of  Life  Guards  (Blue)  accompanied  his  Majesty.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  also 
escorted  by  Life  Guards,  had  previously  proceeded  to  the  city  in 
state  carriages.  In  King-street,  a  guard  of  honour,  composed  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Hon.  Artillery  Yolunteers,  was 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Here  also  police,  mounted 
and  on  foot,  beef-eaters,  and  other  officials,  were  stationed.  The 
front  of  Guildhall  had  been  wonderfully  transformed.  The  dark 
stonework  and  archway  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  was  an 
arcade  120  feet  long,  with  double  columns  of  imitation  marble, 
draped  with  heavy  folds  of  green  cloth  and  crowned  with  flags  of 
various  kinds.  The  reception-hall,  between  this  handsome  entrance 
and  the  usual  Guildhall  porch,  was  a  most  elegant  room,  being  with 
lobby  and  porch  105  feet  long  by  54  feet  wide.  The  beauty  of 
this  hall  was  increased  by  the  number  of  flowers  and  plants 
arranged  high  and  low.  Guests  began  to  arrive  soon  after  four 
o'clock,  ^nd  by  five  o'clock  nearly  half  of  the  expected  3000  had 
been  set  down  at  the  entrance.  Some  of  these  went  at  once  into 
Guildhall,  while  others  remained  in  the  reception-hall  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Sultan  and  other  notabilities.  At  about  half-past 
six  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Teck,  and  Princess  Teck 
arrived ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  excitement  was  renewed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  and  Princess  Louis  of 
Hesse,  Prince  and  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  At  a  quarter 
past  seven  the  Sultan  and  his  retinue  arrived,  and  were  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a  deputation  appointed  by  the  Corporation, 
who  escorted  them  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them  before  the  dais. 
Upon  this  carpeted  eminence  three  thrones  were  erected  and  two 
velvet-cushioned  chairs.  The  Sultan  took  his  seat  on  the  centre 
throne,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  presented  an  address,  to  which  a 
suitable  reply  was  read  as  follows  : — "  I  sincerely  thank  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  this  great  and  noble  city  of 
London.     I  am  happy  to  proclaim  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  for 
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the  cordial  and  hearty  reception  I  have  met  with  from  your 
gracious  Queen,  my  august  ally,  as  well  as  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  great  English  nation.  I  have 
two  objects  in  view  in  visiting  this  and  other  parts  of  Europe — 
one,  to  see  in  these  centres  of  civilization  what  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  my  own  country  to  complete  the  work  which  we  have 
begun ;  the  other  to  show  my  desire  to  establish,  not  only  among 
my  own  subjects,  but  between  my  people  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  that  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  is  the  foundation  of 
human  progress  and  the  glory  of  our  age."  The  Sultan  then 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  centre  throne,  with  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
on  his  right,  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his  left,  and  the  Lady  Mayoress 
and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  in  end  chairs.  There  was  a  large 
space  beneath  the  dais.  Several  hundreds  of  the  company  were 
seated,  but  an  equal  number  had  to  standi  and  to  submit  to  the 
continual  crush,  which  sadly  interfered  with  their  comfort  during 
the  concert  which  followed,  in  which  the  following  vocalists 
appeared : — Mdlle.  Lucca,  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  Signer  Graziani,  Signer  Ciampi,  and  Signer  Naudin, 
M.  Benedict  presiding  at  the  pianoforte.  After  the  concert,  the 
Sultan  and  a  few  of  his  friends  retired  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
On  their  return  a  procession  was  formed  to  the  Coimcil  Chamber, 
where  a  magnificent  supper  was  served  to  about  fifty  select  guests, 
while  the  other  guests  supped  in  rooms  prepared  for  the  purpose 
in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  the 
Sultan  left,  and  returned  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  other 
royal  guests  left  soon  afterwards.  A  ball  then  took  place,  the 
guests,  being  nearly  3000  in  number,  and  the  festivities  were  kept 
up  for  some  hours. 

On  the  19th  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  entertained  the  Sultan  at 
a  splendid  banquet.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  very  distinguished 
party  of  guests  were  present.  The  same  evening  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  Indian  Council  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the 
New  India  OflBce,  in  honour  of  the  Sultan.  This  new  office  had 
not  yet  been  occupied  by  the  department,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  building  was  availably  for  the  reception  of  the  guests. 
Further  accommodation  was,  however,  needed,  as  there  was  in  the 
official  palace  no  apartment  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  ball-room 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  To  meet  this  want,  the  vast  quadrangle 
in  the  centre  of  the  structure  was  covered  in  and  converted  for  the 
occasion  into  a  magnificent  hall  by  Messrs.  Grace  and  Son,  who 
had  charge  of  all  the  decorators,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  architect  of  the  Indian  department.  Beneath  a  canvas 
roofing  was  stretched  an  awning  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Roman  velarium,  and  at  the  extreme  end  was  erected  a  dais  and 
a  handsome  canopy  placed  over  the  chairs  of  state  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  Sultan,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  The  sides  of  the  hall  were  occupied  by 
the  windows  of  the  various  apartments  running  round  the  courts 
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between  which  were  fixed  mirrors  reflecting  the  groups  of  dancers 
and  promcnadcrs.  The  lower  part  of  the  hall  was  illnmmated  by 
splendid  chandeliers  and  gaseliers,  which  shed  a  brilliant  light 
throughout.  The  upper  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor,  occupying 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  spacious  building.  At  half-past  ten 
o'clock  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  the  park  entrance,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  with  trophies  of  arms,  chief  among  which  was 
the  centre  trophy,  having  in  the  midst  a  crescent  formed  of  a 
single  scimitar.  Full  half  an  hour  later,  bis  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  was  received  at  the  same  entrance  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  and  it  was  exactly  at  five  minutes  past 
eleven  that  the  procession  moved  up  the  centre  of  the  floor,  to  the 
dais  at  the  north  end,  on  which  a  hundred  gilt  and  crimson- 
seated  chairs  were  placed.  The  passage  was  kept  by  silk  ropes, 
against  which  the  ladies  pressed  on  either  side,  being  urged  for^ 
wurd  by  the  pressure  behind  them.  The  members  of  the  Council 
led  the  procession,  in  a  body  by  themselves;  and  Sir  Stafibrd 
Northcote'  then  preceded  the  august  party,  at  the  head  of  whom 
walked  the  Sultan,  with  the  Princess  Alice  on  his  arm.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  escorted  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg^ 
Strelitz ;  and,  in  the  train  that  followed,  Moslem  and  Christian 
Princes  were  strangclv  intermixed.  The  Sultan  wore  the  Garter, 
and  the  Prince  of  w  ales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  both  dis- 
played the  insignia  of  the  Osmanli  and  Medjidie.  Arrived  at  the 
dais,  amid  a  silence  only  disturbed  by  a  few  bars  of  the  Turkish 
hymn,  the  Sultan  took  the  centre  chair  of  state,  having  on  his  right 
the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  on  his  left  the  Princess 
Alice.  The  three  bunds  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  led  in  turn  by 
the  brothers  Godfrey,  were  there  to  give  a  state  ball  every  musical 
advantage  it  deserved.  Their  orchestra,  to  the  left  of  the  dau, 
and  midway  down  the  east  side  of  the  court,  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  additions  to  the  permanent  building;  and,  being 
supported  on  columns  exactly  resembling  the  red  marble  pillars 
employed  in  the  architecture,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  sub- 
stantial structure.  After  some  courtly  greetings,  on  the  dais, 
the  ball  was  opened  by  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  s  soliciting  the 
honour  of  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Alice  for  the  first  quadrille. 
In  the  quadrille  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  for  his  partner  Lady 
Northcote ;  and  among  the  dancers  were  Prince  Teck,  Prince 
liouis  of  Hesse,  and  Lord  Abercom,  as  well  as  two  of  the  Turkish 
suite.  The  programme  of  the  dance  music  included  compositions 
by  Oflcnbach,  Strauss,  D.  Godfrey,  A.  F.  Godfrey,  Calpin,  &c. 
The  chief  guests,  besides  the  Sultan's  party,  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Teck,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Edward  of  Sazc- Weimar,  Count  and  Countess  Gleichen,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Aosta,  and  the  Maharajah  and  Maliaranee  Dhuleep 
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Sing.  At  half-past  twelye  the  Sultan  and  the  royal  guests  re- 
tired to  the  supper-room.  After  supper  they  returned  to  the  ball- 
room for  a  short  time,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  his  Majesty  took 
his  departure,  followed  by  the  royal  family  and  many  distin- 
guished guests,  but  the  dancing  was  continued  with  much  spirit 
for  a  considerable  time  longer.  The  number  of  invitations  was 
about  2600,  of  whom  nearly  all  attended. 

On  the  20th,  the  Sultan  honoured  with  his  presence  the  Volun- 
teer Review  at  Wimbledon.  Here  again  his  Majesty  was  received 
by  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  party  of  guests,  including  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  British  aristocracy.  The  scene  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  one,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  an  extremely 
wet  afternoon,  which  threw  a  damp  over  the  proceedings,  though 
it  did  not  abate  the  ardour  of  the  vast  crowd  assembled  on  the 
common  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  illustrious  visitor  and  his  suite. 

One  more  day  remained  before  the  departure  of  the  Imperial 
guest ;  and  on  this,  the  22nd,  after  being  entertained  at  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet,  followed  by  a  concert,  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Stafford  House,  the  Sultan  honoured  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents   of  the  Horticultural  Society  with   a  visit    to  their 
beautiful  gardens.     This  was  a  special  Night  F^te  given  solely  in 
honour  of  his  Majesty.     The  conservatory  was  cleared  along  its 
centre,  and  the  rarest  plants  which  could  be  got  from  Chiswick  or 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  were  brought  up  in  haste 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  what  was  already  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  conservatories  in  London.     Carpets  were  laid,  passages 
railed  off  with  silk  ropes,  and  a  dais  with  royal  chairs  erected  at 
the  opening  on  the  northern  side  between   the  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  gallery.     On  the  left  side  of  this  gallery  a  spacious 
temporary  room,  draped  with  flags  and  exquisitely  adorned  with 
flowers,   had  been   hastily  run   up  for  the  use  of  iiis  Imperial 
Majesty  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  guests  who  came  with  him^ 
and  in  this  a  most  sumptuous  supper  nad  been  provided  by  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
A  corresponding  enclosure  was  made  on  the  right  gallery,  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  suite.     These  preparations,  however, 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  those   whicn   were  made  in  the 
garden.     All  the  coloured  lamps  which  could  be  procured  at  so 
short  a  notice,  and  all  the  coloured  Chinese  lanterns  that  could  be 
bought  or  made,  were  sent  in  from  every  direction.    These  marked 
the  rims  of  the  parterres,  lit  up  the  statues  and  vases,  and  hung  in 
intricate  festoons  of  coloured  lights.     At  nine  o'clock,  when  all 
these  were  lit,  the  effect  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the  early 
visitors  were  rewarded  for  their  punctuality  by  seeing  the  garden 
under  the  most  striking  aspect  it  has  ever  worn.     A  fall  of  rain, 
which  unfortunately  set  in,  did  much  mischief,  drowning  half  the 
lamps  before  the  illustrious  visitor  arrived. 

The  Sultan  was  received  on  alighting  at  the  Prince's  entrance 
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by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  chief  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  His  Majesty  wore  a  plain  blue  frock-coat,  with- 
out embroidery  of  any  kind,  and  a  plain  fez.  The  other  members 
of  the  suite  were  similarly  attired.  The  Sultan  passed  at  onco 
along  the  corridors  into  the  conservatory,  where  every  one  rose  to 
receive  him,  but  there  was  no  cheering  nor  any  marks  of  welcome 
beyond  deep  reverence.  The  daiis  being  situated  midway  down 
the  conservatory,  his  Majesty  turned  off  short  and  went  to  his 
chair  of  state,  having  only  traversed  half  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing. Looks  of  disappointment  f^m  those  at  the  northern  end, 
who,  of  course,  had  not  seen  him,  were  general ;  and  the  Sultan 
was  the  first  to  notice  this,  and  at  once  came  down  from  the  dais 
and  walked  up  the  hall  and  back  again  that  all  might  see  him. 
After  this  the  conservatory-doors  were  opened,  and  150  men  of 
the  Household  Brigade  stationed  along  the  terraces,  and  at  inter- 
vals in  line  near  the  principal  arcades,  lit,  at  the  signal  of  a  bugle- 
call,  the  monstrous  port-fires  or  signal  lights,  two  of  which  each 
man  carried.  The  effect  was  beautiful,  and  the  glare  of  the  light 
threw  quite  into  the  shade  the  pale  flicker  of  the  illumination.  It 
was  not,  however,  so  effective  as  the  same  device  used  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  night  of  the  Sultan's  fete,  and  which  so 
pleased  his  Majesty,  that  at  his  special  request  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repeat  it.  After  the  fires  had  burnt  out,  which  was  not 
for  some  minutes,  the  Sultan  retired  to  his  own  room  in  the 
gallery,  and,  as  it  was  then  past  twelve,  there  was  a  general  dis- 
persion of  the  company.  His  Majesty,  after  about  an  hour's  stay, 
quitted  the  gardens,  accompanied  by  the  same  marks  of  oeremony 
and  popular  welcome  amid  which  he  had  entered. 

For  many  days  London  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  continued 
excitement  by  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  spectacles  and  enter* 
tainments  provided  in  honour  of  her  Oriental  guests.  At  length, 
the  round  of  banquets  and  celebrations  ha^nng  been  exhausted, 
and  the  Sultan's  strength  and  energies  having  paid  a  suffici 
tribute  to  the  hospitality  of  the  nation,  his  brilliant  visit  i 
brought  to  a  close.  On  the  23rd,  his  Majesty  left  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  he  had  resided  twelve  days,  and,  amidst  the  en- 
thusiastic cheerings  of  the  populace,  took  his  departure  from  Char- 
ing Cross  Station  ifor  Dover. 

Arrived  at  that  place,  the  Sultan  and  the  Imperial  Princes  re- 
mainiHl  at  the  ]x)rd  AN'arden  Hotel  for  a  short  time,  and  at  two 
o'clock  embarked  on  board  Her  Majesty's  yacht  "  Osborne,"  Com* 
mander  I)*Arcy,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  accomranying  his  Imperial  Majesty  on 
board,  where  they  took  leave.     The  yacht  then  left  for  Calais. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry  (tirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty )» 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  and  Captain  the  Hon.  Francis 
Egerton,  A.D.C.,  accompanied  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  tlie 
yacht. 

The  following  telegraphic  message  was  despatched  firoin  Hsr 
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Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Sultan  on  the  morning  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  departure : 

*'  Osborne,  July  28,  9  a.m. 

"  I  offer  to  the  Sultan  my  best  wishes  for  his  safe  return  home, 
and  every  good  wish  for  his  welfare  and  happiness/' 

To  this  message  the  Sultan  telegraphed  the  following  reply : — 


'*  Backingbam  Pabice,  July  23, 10.80  a.m. 

"  Je  remercie  votre  Majesty  de  cette  nouvelle  marque  de  bien- 
veillance  que  je  re9ois  d'eUe  au  moment  de  mon  depart.  Je  reste  ^ 
jamais  reconnaissant  de  I'accueil  cordial  qu'elle  a  bien  voulu  me 
faire,  ainsi  que  sa  Boyale  Famille  et  son  peuple.  Je  fais  des  voaux 
sinc^res  pour  la  conservation  des  pr^ieux  jours  de  votre  Majesty/ 
et  je  garderai  un  ^ternel  souvenir  des  jours  agr^ables  que  j'ai  pass^ 
sur  le  sol  hospitalier  de  TAngleterre. 

"  Abdul  Aziz  Khan/* 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Marlborough  House  the 
same  afternoon : — 

"Calais,  July  23, 1867. 

"  A  son  Altesse  Boyale  le  Prince  de  Galles,  Londres. 

'*  Au  momeut  de  quitter  le  Yacht  Royal  et  de  me  s^parer  du 
drapeau  Britannique  j'eprouve  le  besoin  de  remercier  encore  une 
fois  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  des  bont^s  qu'elle  a  cues  pour  moi,  et  son 
peuple  de  i'accueil  qu'il  m'a  fait.  Je  suis  egalement  reconnaissant 
h  votre  Altesse  Royale  de  toutes  ses  attentions.  Je  la  prie  de 
vouloir  bien  transmettre  I'expression  de  mes  sentiments  h.  son 
Altesse  Royale  le  Due  de  Cambridge,  et  de  faire  savoir  en  m6me 
temps  h,  la  vaillante  armee  de  la  Reine,  par  la  voix  de  son  illustre 
Cher,  combien  je  suis  touche  des  sympathies  qu'elle  m'a  montr^es,  et 
combien  je  suis  son  admirateur. 

"  Je  prie  votre  Altesse  royale  de  vouloir  bien  aussi  faire  parvenir 
mes  remerciments  h.  la  brave  et  brillante  marine  royale,  qui  m*a 
donne  un  si  beau  spectacle  de  sa  puissance  et  de  sa  magnifique 
tenue. 

''Abdul  Aziz  Ehan 
"  (k  bord  du  yacht '  Royal  Osborne ')." 

22.  Visit  op  the  Empkess  of  the  Fkench  to  Her  Majesty  at 
Osborne. — The  French  Imperial  steam-yacht  "  Reine  Hortense/' 
with  her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  the  French  on  board,  arrived  off 
Portsmouth  early  in  the  morning  from  Havre,  after  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  eight  hours,  and  anchored  until  after  noon  in  tne  vicinity  of 
the  Spit  Buoy.  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  yacht,  in- 
cluding, it  was  supposed,  the  Empress,  landed  at  Southsea  in  the 
morning,  and  spent  some  time  on  tlie  Esplanade  and  Common,  and 
partook  of  luncneon  at  the  Pier  Hotel.  Shortly  before  2  p.m.  the 
''  Reine  Hor tense ''  again  weighed  her  anchor,  and  steamed  slowly 
past  the  fleet  at  Spithead  for  Osborne,  where  the  Empress  arrived 
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on  a  visit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  soon  after  8  p.m.  As  the 
Empress  travelled  incognita,  the  yacht  hoisted  no  standard. 

8—23.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  AssoaA- 
TiON  AT  Wimbledon. — This  meeting  commenced  under  favour- 
able auspices,  the  weather  at  the  outset  being  extremely  pro- 
pitious. The  general  aspect  of  the  camp  was  much  the  same  as  in 
former  years.  The  number  of  Volunteers  encamped  exceeded 
2000,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  prizes  competed  for  was 
upwards  of  10,000/.,  the  largest  sum  ever  raised  for  the  purpose. 
The  attendance  of  spectators  was  extremely  large,  and  the  attrac- 
tions aflforded  by  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  upwarfs  of  2000  of  the  Belgian  Volunteers,  who 
had  come  over  on  a  visit  to  their  English  brethren  in  arms,  added 
much  to  the  brilliancy  and  interest  of  this  meeting.  The  large 
demand  which  the  visit  of  the  above-mentioned  persons  has  occa- 
sioned upon  our  space  compels  us  to  limit  our  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Wimbledon  Meeting  within  as  short  a  compass 
as  possible. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prizes  awarded : — 

First  Stage  Queen's  Prize  (First  Prize,  the  Silver  Medal  and 
60/.).— Won  by  Captain  Wright,  30th  Cheshire ;  52  marks  out 
of  60. 

Second  Stage  Queen's  Prize  (value  250/.,  with  the  Gbld  Medal). 
— Won  by  Sergeant  Lane,  1st  Gloucester,  57  marks  out  of  84. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Prize  (value  100/.).— Won  by 
Corporal  Hepplestone,  Lancashire,  42  marks  out  of  *60. 

The  St.  George's  Challenge  Vase  (value  250/.).— Won  by  Ser- 
geant Baillie,  for  the  15th  Middlesex,  27  marks  out  of  28. 

The  Dragon  Cup  (value  50/.). — Won  by  Private  Roe,  1st  Salop, 
14  marks  out  of  28. 

The  International  Enfield  Trophy  (value  1000/.,  with  the  Ghm- 
makers'  Company  Challenge  Cup  (value  50/.). — An  Enfield  Rifle 
Match  between  the  three  Kingdoms.  Won  by  Scotland,  1086  marks 
out  of  1680. 

The  Irish  International  Challenge  Trophy  (value  1000/.). — An 
elegant  design,  candelabra-like  in  form,  with  groups  of  figures  in 
oxydized  silver,  the  remainder  being  in  bright  silver.  At  the  base 
are  seated  Britannia  and  Hibemia,and  on  the  top  is  a  group  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  redoubted  Brian  Borhu.  An  Enfield  Rifle 
Match  between  the  single  highest  scores  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  in  the  Enfield  international  Match  ;  shot  at  200,  600,  and 
600  yards.  Won  for  Scotland  by  Private  Hay,  London  Scottish, 
66  marks  out  of  84. 

The  Chancellor's  Challenge  Plate  (value  100/.).— Won  by  Oxford, 
412  marks  out  of  672. 

The  China  Cup  (value  525/.,  with  55/.  added). — A  very  large 
silver  vase,  designed  and  manufactured  by  Canton  Chinese  artists. 
The  handles  are  formed  of  fanciful  monsters,  a  group  of  which  are 
also  posed  on  the  top.     The  body  of  the  vase  is  covered  with 
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countless  figures  in  low  relief.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  Oriental 
work.  The  cup  was  presented  by  English  volunteers  in  China. 
An  Enfield  Rifle  Match  between  representative  squads  of  volunteers 
from  the  several  counties  at  200  and  500  yards.  Won  by  West 
York,  296  marks  out  of  400. 

The  Martin's  Prize  (50/.  Cup,  with  50/.  added). — Won  by  Ensign 
Gow,  Queen's  (Edinburgh),  18  marks  out  of  20. 

The  Albert  Prize. — A  series  of  Small-bore  Rifle  Matches  open  to 
all  comers.  First  Stage,  200  yards,  first  prize,  20/.  Won  by  Capt. 
Hon.  Gordon,  2nd  Aberdeen,  20  marks  out  of  20.  500  yards,  first 
prize,  20/.  Mr.  Dighton,  20  marks  out  of  50.  600  yards,  first 
prize,  20/.  Won  by  M'Cririck,  3rd  Ayrshire,  20  marks  out  of  20. 
800  yards,  first  prize,  20/.  Lieut.  Waterman,  19th  West  York, 
19  marks  out  of  20.  200,  500,  600,  and  800  yards,  20/.  Won  by 
Private  Cameron,  73  marks  out  of  80. — Second  Stage,  prize  value 
100/.,  with  Gold  Medal  of  Western  India  Rifle  Association.  A 
Small-bore  Match  between  winners  in  the  First  Stage  ;  shot  at  800, 
900,  and  1000  yards.  Won  by  Private  M'Kenna,  3rd  Ayr,  70 
marks  out  of  84. 

Alexandra  Prize. — A  series  of  Enfield  Rifle  Matches,  open  to  all 
comers.  First  Stage,  200  yards,  first  prize,  20/.  Private  Roberts, 
Bristol,  18  marks  out  of  20.  500  yards,  first  prize,  20/.  Won  by 
Ensign  Wakeman,  10th  Wilts,  19  marks  out  of  20.  600  yards, 
first  prizes,  20/.  each.  Won  by  Lieut.  Brooks,  6th  Leicester,  19 
marks  out  of  20 ;  and  Private  Formby,  Liverpool  R.B.,  19  marks 
out  of  20. — Second  Stage.  Prize,  value  50/.  An  Enfield  Rifle 
Match  between  winners  in  the  First  Stage,  600  yards.  Won  by 
Ensign  Radclifie,  2nd  (South)  Middlesex,  21  marks  out  of  28. 

Windmill  Cup  (value  25/.). — Won  by  Ensign  Grieve,  4th  Rox- 
burgh, 22  marks  out  of  28. 

The  Belgian  Challenge  Cup. — A  silver  cup  of  very  spirited 
design,  with  dragon  handles  and  emblems  of  British  royalty,  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  Liberty.  It  was  presented  by  our  Belgian 
allies.  A  match  of  volley-firing  in  squads  of  ten  from  volunteer 
battalions ;  at  400  yards.  Won  by  7th  Surrey,  144marks  out  of  200. 

Any  Rifle  Association  Cup  (value  50/.). — Won  by  Mr.  Far- 
quharson,  of  Blairgowrie,  39  marks  out  of  40. 

The  Enfield  Association  Cup  (value  50/.). — Won  by  Sergeant 
Aldridge,  Dorset,  35  marks  out  of  40. 

The  "Any  Rifle"  Wimbledon  Cup  (value  100/.).— Won  by 
Ensign  Boynton,  5th  East  York,  51  marks  out  of  56. 

The  Enfield  Wimbledon  Cup  (value  100/.).— Won  by  Private 
Robins,  1st  Wilts,  33  marks  out  of  40. 

Swiss  Carton  Prizes. — A  series  of  prizes  for  the  most  central 
shots.  For  Enfield  rifles,  at  200  yards,  20/.,  won  by  G.  A.  Smith. 
For  Enfield  rifles,  at  500  yards,  20/.,  —  Page.  For  Enfield  rifles, 
at  600  yards,  20/.,  —  Smith.  For  any  rifles,  at  200  yards,  20/.,  — 
Black.  For  any  rifles,  at  600  yards,  20/.,  C.  J.  Ewen.  For  any 
rifles,  at  600  yards,  20/.,  Captain  Costin. 
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The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Prize  (value  50/.). — Won  by  Private 
M'Rae,  1st  Newcastle,  20  marks  out  of  28. 

The  Elcho  Challenge  Shield. — This  shield  is  also  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Elkington,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  was  presented  by  I>ord 
Elcho.  A  Small-bore  Match,  between  the  three  Kingdoms.  Won 
by  England  ;  1097  marks  out  of  1440. 

Daily  Tele^fraph  Prize  (value  50/.). — The  work  is  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Benson.  An  Enfield  Rifle  Match,  at  500  yards.  Won  bySergeant- 
Maior  Cooke,  ^rd  West  York ;  20  marks  out  of  20. 

The  Ashburton  Challenge  Shield  (value  140/.). — Won  by  Harrow 
School,  244  murks  out  of  060. 

The  Spencer  Cup  (value  15/.). — Won  by  Sergeant  CoUyer, 
Clieltenhum,  22  marks  out  of  28. 

The  "Henry  Peek"  Prize  (52/.  10«.).— Won  by  Sergeant  Bing- 
ham, Bristol,  39  marks  out  of  48. 

The  "  Dudley  "  Prize  (value  60/.).— Won  by  Private  Wilkin, 
3rd  ^Vberdccn,  46  marks  out  of  48. 

The  "  Earwig  "  Prize  (value  20/.). — Won  by  Sergeant  Lindsay, 
Cambridge  University,  19  marks  out  of  20. 

Extra  Prizes,  First  Series. — First  prize,  gilt  candelabra,  given 
by  Mappin,  Webb,  and  Co.,  value  62/.  10«.  Won  by  Captain 
Sanderson,  14th  Somerset,  19  marks  out  of  20. 

Extra  Prizes,  Second  Series. — The  Wimbledon  Tradesmen's 
Cup,  value  31/.  10«.  Won  by  Private  M'Rae,  1st  Newcastle,  19 
marks.  Second  prize,  a  Dinner  Service,  given  by  Messrs.  Gardner, 
Strand,  value  25/.  Won  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Masfen,  2dtii 
Stafford,  18  marks.  Third  prize,  a  Gold  Chain,  given  by  Messrs. 
Watherston,  Pall  Mall  East,  value  20/.  Won  by  Private  Beasley, 
10th  Gloucester,  18  marks.    Fourth  prize,  a  Photographic  Album, 

fiven  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  value  20/.  Won  by  »Sergeant  Clarke, 
8t  Stafford  Artillery,  18  marks.  Fifth  prize,  Birmingham  S.A.C. 
Rifle,  given  by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  value  20/.  Won  by 
Ensign  Radcliffe,  South  Middlesex,  18  marks.  Sixth  prize,  Bir- 
mingham S.A.C.  Rifle,  given  by  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
value  20/.     Won  by  Ensign  Sprott,  5th  Somerset,  18  marks. 

Extra  Prizes,  Third  Series.— A  Small-bore  Rifle  Match  at  600 
yards.  Highest  possible  score,  20  marks.  First  prize,  Silver 
Cup,  given  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  value  25/.  Won  by 
Sergeant  Nosworthy,  Inns  of  Court,  20  marks.  Second  prize, 
Birmingham  S.A.C.  Rifle,  given  by  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
value  20/.     Won  by  Sergeant  Coats,  6th  Renfrew,  20  marks. 

Extra  Prizes,  Fourth  Series. — An  Enfield  Rifle  Match  at  200 
yards.  First  prize,  value  25/.,  a  Silver  Cup,  given  by  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Co.  Won  by  Ensign  Sprott,  15th  Lancashire,  19 
marks  out  of  20. 

Extra  Prizes,  Sixth  Sories. — A  match  with  any  breech-loading 
or  repeating  rifles,  at  200  yards.  First  prize,  a  Silver  Cup,  value 
40/.,  given  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  Won  by  Lieut.  Hal- 
dane,  3rd  Queen's  ;  72  marks  in  three  minutes. 
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The  ceremony  of  handing  the  prizes  to  the  Buccessful  com- 

?etitor8  took  place  on  the  20th,  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand, 
'he  prizes — a  goodly  array  of  silver  epergnes,  tankards,  and  other 
works  of  art — were  arranged  on  tables  covered  with  baize.  In  the 
centre  of  these  tables  was  a  raised  dais^  on  which  the  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide,  Prince  Teck,  Earl  and  Ooimtess  Spencer,  and 
others  stood.  The  princess  appeared  to  be  in  exceuent  health, 
and,  as  usual^  beaming  with  good  nature,  pleased  and  delighted 
with  the  scene  before  her  and  the  task  which  she  had  so  kindly 
undertaken.  The  princess  wore  a  mauve-coloured  dress,  with  lace 
trimming,  and  a  black  shawl  with  gold  stripes.  Her  husband, 
Prince  Teck,  wore  the  uniform  of  honorary  colonel  of  the  First 
Surrey  Artillery  Corps.  Earl  Spencer  (President  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association)  stood  by  the  side  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
called  out  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors,  who  advanced 
to  receive  the  prizes  from  the  hands  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Captain 
Mildmay,  the  secretary,  handing  them  in  the  first  instance  to  her 
Royal  Highness.  No  prize  under  the  value  of  £20  was  distri- 
buted. Considerable  cheering  took  place,  as  the  more  successful 
and  best  known  competitors  advanced ;  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
being  displayed  when  the  English  volimteers  advanced,  and  bore 
aloft  on  their  shoulders  the  huge  Elcho  Challenge  Shield,  amid 
the  cheering  of  their  comrades.  As  to  the  great  China  Silver 
Vase,  four  feet  in  height,  and  almost  as  much  in  breadth,  with 
strange  monsters  and  griffins,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  work  in 
relief,  the  Princess  was  content  to  point  to  it,  and  smiled  at  the 
idea  of  having  to  present  so  massive  a  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony.  Earl  Spencer  called  for  three  cheers  for  her  Royal 
Highness,  who  had  so  kindly  and  so  gracefiilly  presented  the 
prizes — a  request  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  met  with 
very  general  and  cordial  acquiescence  from  the  vast  crowds  as- 
sembled in  the  Grand  Stand,  and  at  every  point  commanding  a 
view  of  the  ceremony. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  day  was  the  Review.  This  arose  firom 
the  fact  that  the  Bel^ans,  or  at  least  a  very  large  portion  of  them, 
were  to  participate  m  it,  not  merely  as  spectators,  bat  as  actual 
performers  in  tne  great  military  spectacle  which  it  was  anticipated 
would  take  place.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  grand  feature. 
The  still  more  important  event  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  was  the 
expectation  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  would  also 
honour  the  Review  by  his  presence.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Princess  Mary,  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  visitors  took  up  their  positions  at  uie  flaestaff  shortly 
after  half-past  five.  About  six  o'clock  the  booming  of  the  cannon 
announced  the  arrival  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Saltan,  who, 
with  a  splendid  escort  and  staff,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  rode 
on  to  the  ground.  His  Majesty  bestrode  a  magnificent  white 
charter,  the  caparisons  of  which  were  of  the  most  gorgeous 
description ;  and  on  his  reaching  the  front  of  the  Grand  Stand,  the 
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Turkish  national  standard  of  the  crescent  and  the  star  was  run  up 
the  great  flagstafF;  the  smaller  one,  used  as  the  saluting-point, 
bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England.  The  Sultan,  who  was  attired 
in  his  full  dross  and  splendidly-embroidered  suit  of  blue  and  gold, 
with  the  ordinary  red  fez,  was  accompanied  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  by 
the  English  attaches  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  his  own  suite, 
also  mounted  upon  chargers  of  the  finest  breed.  On  reaching  the 
Grand  Stand,  he  was  received  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  both 
attired  in  the  uniforms  of  general  officers  of  the  British  army,  and 
wearing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  sash  and  orders,  the  green  sash 
and  Grand  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Sultan.  The  scene  at  this  moment  was  magnificent.  With  uni- 
forms of  every  hue  and  decorations  of  every  variety  were  inter- 
mingled the  Oriental  costumes  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  his 
suite.  The  background  was  formed  of  the  Grand  Stand,  crowded 
by  thousands  of  ladies  dressed  in  the  most  varied  costumes.  On 
the  left  was  formed  up  the  corps  of  Belgian  riflemen,  who  were 
detached  for  the  march  past.  Over  to  the  south-west  in  the  dis- 
tance was  a  dense  mass  of  red  coats,  and  stretching  away  for  a 
long  distance  in  the  direction  of  Kingston  Bottom  a  formidable 
array  of  cavalry.  These  formed  the  right  flank  of  that  noble 
army  of  Volunteers  of  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  but 
England  can  boast ;  who,  drawn  up  in  quarter-distance  column 
of  battalions,  stretched  right  across  the  common  from  south  to 
north,  covering  the  rifle-ranges  in  the  rear,  where  the  flower  of 
British  rifle-shots  had  been  engaged  in  friendly  contention  for  an 
entire  fortnight  previous,  for  those  valuable  rewards  which  the 
National  Rifle  Association  had  collected,  not  only  from  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from  our  most  remote  possessions,  and 
even  from  China,  for  competition. 

At  a  quarter-past  six  a  signal-gun  called  the  whole  of  the 
military  and  volunteer  forces  on  the  ground  to  attention,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  movements  at  the  flagstaff  told  that  the  splendid 
cavalcade  had  set  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection.  The  Sultan, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  d'Aosta,  and  the  Staff 
first  paid  the  Belgians  the  honour  of  a  visit,  and  the  men  presented 
arms  and  seemed  extremely  proud  of  the  compliment  paid  to  them. 
The  Volunteers  were  the  next  in  rotation  to  receive  the  honour, 
but  the  royal  party  had  scarcely  reached  the  right  flank  of  the 
first  brigade  of  the  first  division  when  a  steady  and  penetrating 
rain  commenced  and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
proceedings  without  intermission.  The  royal  party  having  made 
their  inspection  of  the  Volunteers,  proceeded  in.  the  direction  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  regular  forces  stationed  on  the 
right  rear  over  towards  Kingston.  At  this  moment  considerable 
confusion  took  place.  The  barriers  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
common  were  broken  through,  and  the  British  public,  with  that 
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curiosity  and  love  of  sight- seeing  for  which  they  are  proverbial, 
rushed  into  the  enclosure  by  thousands,  and  began  to  surround  the 
royal  cortege,  and  in  a  few  moments,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of 
detachments  of  Hussars  and  moimted  police,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Sultan  and  the  royal  party  would  have  been  completely  mobbed. 
By  this  means,  though  kept  at  bay,  the  "majesty  of  the  people" 
was  by  no  means  subdued ;  driven  back  in  every  direction,  many 
rushed  into  and  between  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers,  where  the 
task  of  dislodging  them  was  a  much  more  difficult  one,  and  indeed 
it  was  never  afterwards  eflfectually  accomplished. 

Having  completed  the  ordeal  of  the  inspection,  the  march  past 
took  place.  The  Belgians  had  formed  up  in  open  colimms  of 
companies,  and  the  splendid  bands  of  the  Household  Cavalry,  the 
Koyal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  the  11th  Hussars,  were  drawn 
up  facing  the  Grand  Stand.  So  soon  as  his  Majesty  the  Sultan, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  distinguished  persons,  reached 
the  front  of  the  dais,  on  which  were  seated  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Princess  of  Teck,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  the 
royal  party  pushed  forward,  and  took  post  at  the  lesser  flagstaff, 
immediately  under  the  English  royal  standard.  The  march  past 
then  commenced,  the  post  of  honour  being  accorded  to  the 
Belgians,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  1000  of  the  contingent, 
formed  up  in  twelve  strong  companies,  marched  past  at  wheeling 
distance.  The  first  two  companies  were  those  of  Chasseurs 
Eclaireurs,  imder  Major  de  TEau  d'Audimont,  their  commandant, 
and  some  ten  companies  of  the  Belgian  Garde  Civique,  the  whole 
being  under  the  supreme  command  of  Colonel  F.  Gr^goire, 
"Colonel  Commandant  en  chef  des  Excursionists  Beiges."  Colonel 
Gregoire  rode  at  their  head,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  staff, 
and  their  march  was  with  the  most  excellent  precision  and  elicited 
vigorous  cheering  from  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  enclosure 
in  the  grand  and  other  stands.  Indeed  their  reception  throughout 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  splendid  bands  of  the  Cavalry 
Brigade  struck  up  a  grand  military  march,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Life  Guards  rode  his  Royal  Hiffhness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with 
his  staff.  On  reaching  the  flagstaff,  his  Royal  Highness  saluted 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  then,  riding  from  the  ranks,  took  his 
post  on  the  left  of  the  Sultan,  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke 
of  Aosta,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  immediately  on  his  MajesW's 
right,  but  a  little  to  the  rear.  Immediately  following  the  stan  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  two  batteries 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  of  six  guns  (Armstrong)  each,  and 
subsequently  two  batteries  of  the  Artillery,  also  of  six  guns  each. 
The  1st  Life  Guards  then  marched  past  in  the  most  splendid  man- 
ner in  close  column  of  squadrons.  This  magnificent  regiment, 
which  numbered  twelve  of  such  squadrons,  elicited  vociferous 
applause  from  the  populace^  and  was  followed  by  the  Royal  Horse 
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Guards  (Blue).  Next  came  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  all  in  the  same 
formation,  followed  by  eight  squadrons  of  the  11  th  Hussars.  This 
completed  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  regular  army  on  the  ground. 
Then  came  the  infantry,  comprising  the  Household  Brigade,  and 
possibly  here  was  seen  the  finest  marching  as  well  as  the  finest 
body  of  infantry  troops  in  the  world.  The  entire  band  of  the 
brigade  of  Guards  was  massed  in  one  close  column  in  front  of  the 
brigade,  and  as  they  neared  the  flagstaff,  their  facings  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  perfect  sea  of  gold  and  scarlet.  On  reaching 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Grand  Stand,  the  combination  of  bands 
changed  front  to  the  left  in  order  to  take  post  facing  the  saluting 
flag,  and  play  the  Brigade  and  Volunteers  past,  and  disclosed  the 
whole  Brigade  of  Guards  marching  forward  in  grand  divisions. 
At  the  same  moment  the  spirit-stirring  strain  of  ''The  British 
Grenadiers ''  was  heard,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew 
no  bounds.  Loud  and  continuous  cheers  rang  out  from  the  Grand 
Stand,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  immense  multitude  in  every 
direction.  Onward  marched  the  Grenadiers,  in  open  column,  but 
as  straight  as  if  there  were  but  six  instead  of  sixty  in  a  line. 
Cheer  after  cheer  rang  out.  The  Grenadiers  were  followed  by  the 
Coldstreams  in  the  same  formation ;  and  when  the  tune,  changing 
to  the  animating  strains  of  **  Highland  Laddie,"  told  the  approach 
of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  renewed  cheering  and  cries  of  "  Bravo ! " 
rent  the  air. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  England's  citizen  soldiery,  numbering  in 
the  aggregate  about  10,000  men ;  and,  whether  as  regards  t£eir 
appearance  or  their  marching,  they  bore  no  unfavourable  com- 
parison with  the  regular  army  of  England.  The  various  divisions 
and  brigades  went  bj,  headed  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Yorke 
Scarlett,  in  the  following  order : — 

Volunteer  Staff;  Volunteer  Cavalry;  Horse  Artillery;  Volunteer 
Field  Batteries ;  Infantry,  1st  Division ;  ditto,  2nd  Division ;  ditto, 
3rd  Division. 

The  marching  past  occupied  more  than  an  hour,  but  before  it 
was  half  over  the  stands  and  enclosures  began  to  empty ;  for  the 
rain  was  merciless;  and  long  before  the  troops  were  past,  the 
crowds  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  common  had  broken  through 
the  thin  and  therefore  inefficient  lines  of  police,  and  obstructed  every 
part  of  the  Review  ground.  All  the  programme  was,  therefore, 
hurried  to  a  close,  and  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery,  forming 
up  in  the  rear  of  the  lines  of  infantry,  came  past  the  Sultan  at  a 
hand- gallop.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  and  one  gleam  of  sunshine 
would  have  made  it  a  magnificent  spectacle.  But  St.  Swithin  was 
remorseless,  and  the  great  bright-coloured  stream  flowed  by  in 
masses  amid  such  rain  as  made  it  difficult  to  raise  one's  head  to 
look  at  their  ranks.  The  instant  this  was  over,  the  Sultan  dis- 
mounted and  entered  his  carriage,  and  then  an  overwhelming  rush 
of  all  the  spectators  was  made  to  see  his  Mdesty  depart.  But  for 
the  cavalry,  who,  forcing  back  the  crowds,  K)rmed  two  long  lines, 
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this  very  simple  operation  of  leaving  the  ground  might  have  been 
one  of  considerable  difficulty.  As  it  was,  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  Imperial  cortege  could  proceed  and  drive  between  the 
walls  of  horsemen  to  Lord  Spencer's  cottage,  at  which  the  Sultan, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  brilliant  circle 
had  been  invited  by  Lord  Spencer  to  dine  at  the  close  of  the  Review. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  200,000  people  present 
during,  and  even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Review,  which  was  about 
eight  o'clock. 

12.  The  Annual  Cricket  Match  between  Eton  and  Har- 
row.— This  match  commenced  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  and  was 
played  in  the  presence  of  fully  10,000  spectators.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  the  numbers  stood — Eton  208,  Harrow  173.  The  match 
was  resumed  on  the  following  day,  but  the  state  of  the  weather 
was  such  as  to  cause  it  to  be  "  drawn.*'  The  following  are  the 
scores  made : — 


ETON. 


Ist  inn. 
W.  C.  Higgins,  c.  Chetwynd,  b.  Fryer  16 
W.  Hay,  b.  Money  ....  0 
C.  Thornton,  b.  Graham  .  .  .35 
C.  T.  Ottawav,  b.  Graham  .  .  16  . 
C.  R.  Alexander,  b.  Graham  .  .  38 
W.  F.  Tritton,  c.  Fryer,  b.  Graham  .  46 
H.  M.  Walter,  b.  Graham  .  .4 
W.  H.  Walrond,  b.  Graham  .  .17 
E.  Wormald,  c.  Templer,  b.  Fryer  .  8 
M.  Homer,  c.  and  b.  Fryer  .  .  9 
P.  Curry,  not  out  .  .  . '  .  3 
B.  13,  1.  b.  5,  n.  b.  1     .        .    19 


b.  Graham 

c.  Walsh,  b.  Graham 
c.  Fryer,  b.  Hadow 
b.  Graham 
run  out    . 
hit  w.,  b.  Hadow 

b.  Hadow 

c.  Graham,  b.  Money 

b.  Penn    . 
not  out    . 

c.  Fryer,  b.  Penn 
B.  10,  1.  b.  4,  w.  b.  4 


2nd  inn. 

0 
42 
47 
32 
26 
13 

0 
27 

4 
12 

0 
18 


Total     . 

»                • 

208 

Total     . 

221 

HARROW. 

Ist  inn. 

2nd  inn. 

J.  Walsh,  c.  and  b.  Homer 

•                1 

13 

not  oat    .... 

.    28 

W.  Penn,  b.  Higgins 
W.  H.  Hadow,  c.  Hay,  b.  Higgins    . 
W.  B.  Money  st.  Ottaway,  b.  Currey 
F.  E.  R.  Fryer,  c.  Ottaway,  b.  Currey 
S.  W.  Gore,  run  out 

2 

9 

28 

14 

33 

c.  Higgins,  b.  Walter 
not  oat    .... 

.         •  .  80 
.    15 

G.  Chetwynd,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Higgins 
F.  G.  Templer,  not  out     . 
S.  Pelham,  b.  Horner 

1 

.    50 

5 

J.  R.  Graham,  b.  Walter  . 

• 

.      6 

W.  P.  Law,  b.  Walter      . 

• 

4 

L.  b.  6,  b.  1,  w.  2 

• 

8 

B.  2,  w.  3 

5 

Total 


173 


Total 


78 
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AUGUST. 

9.  Royal  Visit  to  Netley. — The  Queen  paid  a  long  visit  to 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley,  an  honour  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  men  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment. Princess  Louisa  and  Prince  Arthur  accompanied  the  Queen; 
and  Sir  T.  Biddulph,  General  Seymour,  Major  Elphinstone,  and 
several  ladies  were  in  attendance.  Her  Majesty  was  received  by 
General  Wilbraham,  C.B.,  the  commandant ;  Dr.  Muir,  O.B.,  prin- 
cipal medical  officer  ;  the  professors  of  the  Army  Medical  Scnool ; 
and  the  whole  medical  staff  and  other  officers  attached  to  the 
hospital.  As  on  her  former  visits.  Her  Majesty  spoke  to  a  number 
of  the  invalids,  inquiring  into  their  ailments,  asking  if  they  were 
comfortable,  and  expressing  wishes  for  their  recovery.  Dr.  Muir, 
C.B.,  Professor  Longmore,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  Fyffe  (acting  for  Professor 
Maclean)  had  the  honour  of  calling  Her  Majesty's  attention  to 
various  men,  some  of  whom  were  invalided  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  New  Zealand  and  India.  The  Queen  spoke  to 
one  man  who  was  shot  through  the  lungs  at  Lucknow  so  long  ago 
as  1858,  but  who  had  managed  to  do  his  duty,  and  was  only  now 
invalided  for  a  wound  received  nearly  nine  years  back.  After 
spending  nearly  an  hour  in  the  wards,  the  Queen  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  quarters  lately  erected  for  the  married  men,  and  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  invalids  in  the  hospital.  These  form  a 
range  of  cottages  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  appear  very 
comfortable.  Her  Majesty  entered  several  of  the  rooms — much  to 
the  astonishment  and  pleasure  of  the  inmates— and  appeared  satis- 
fied with  all  the  arrangements.  The  Queen,  on  leaving,  expressed 
to  General  Wilbraham  and  to  Dr.  Muir  her  gratification  at  the  visit. 

—  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — ^A  fearnil  railway  accident  oc- 
curred at  Bray,  near  Dublin.  As  the  up-train  from  Enniscorthy, 
due  at  Bray  at  9.30,  was  proceeding  round  the  head,  the  engine 
and  two  carriages  got  off  the  line  at  one  of  the  wooden  bridges 
connecting  the  cliffs,  and  fell  down  the  chasm,  a  height  of  100  feet 

The  engine  left  the  rails  near  the  middle  of  the  second  wooden 
bridge,  a  mile  from  Bray  station.  It  broke  down  the  side  of  the 
bridge  and  fell  into  the  ravine  on  the  land  side,  dragging  down  a 
third-class  carriage,  which  was  shattered.  The  next  carriage,  a 
third-class  one,  fell  on  end  and  supported  another  third-class 
carriage,  which  hung  half  over  the  bridge.  The  rest  of  the  train, 
composed  of  four  composite  carriages,  remained  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Murphy,  of  Tinahely,  a  trader,  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Patrick  Murphy,  the  engine-driver,  had  his  leg  broken.  WiUiam 
Lane,  the  stoker,  was  seriously  injured.     Twelve  others  were  hart. 
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There  were  100  passeogers  in  the  train.    The  accident  would  have 
been  more  serious  if  it  had  happened  on  the  sea  side  of  the  bridge. 

The  line  was  cleared  in  the  afternoon.  The  train  was  going 
slowly,  and  the  rails  were  said  to  have  been  newly  laid. 

17.  Departure  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  op  Wales  por 
THE  Continent. — The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  their  family, 
and  suite  took  their  departure  from  Marlborough  House,  and  drove 
down  the  lower  road  to  Woolwich,  entering  the  Royal  Arsenal 
gates  shortly  after  two  o'clock.  They  proceeded  to  the  T-pier, 
whence  they  embarked  on  board  the  royal  yacht  **  Osborne." 
The  two  young  princes  and  the  infant  princess,  in  charge  of  their 
nurses  and  attendants,  occupied  the  first  carriage,  which,  after  a 
few  minutes,  was  followed  by  that  containing  the  JPrince  and  Prin* 
cess  of  Wales.  The  Prince  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  and  the 
horses  having  been  detached,  the  carriage  was  brouffht  up  by  hand 
to  the  T-platform.  A  heavy  curtain  was  stretched  across  the 
entrance.  The  small  invalid  carriage  in  which  the  Princess  was 
seated  was  then  removed  by  a  couple  of  bearers,  and  carried  sedan 
fashion  into  the  ''Osborne's''  saloon.  The  hawser  was  then 
slackened,  and  the  yacht,  which  lay  with  her  head  down  the  river,* 
having  the  Prince's  flag  flying  at  the  main,  was  in  a  few  minutes 
at  full  speed  under  weigh.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  broad- 
side guns  of  the  flagship  ''  Fisgard,"  and  also  from  the  B  Battery, 
B  Brigade  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Royal  Arsenal  marsh,  imder  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reilly, 
C.B.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  attended  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  W.  T.  Knollys,  K.C.B.,  Controller  of  the  Household ; 
Captain  Ellis,  Equerry ;  Dr.  Paget,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardinge. 
There  were  likewise  about  thirty  male  and  female  servants.  Before 
the  vacht  had  been  unmoored,  the  Prince,  seeing  Captain  Biddle- 
combe,  the  master  attendant,  then  present  with  Commodore  Edmon- 
stone,  and  recognizing  him  as  the  former  master  of  the  ''Osborne/' 
introduced  him  to  the  Princess  as  "his  old  shipmate  ;**  and,  turning 
to  Captain  Gordon,  he  desired  him  to  say  on  their  behalf  "  that  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  regulations  of  the  police, 
were  very  satisfactory."  Mr.  Camelly,  the  ohief  inspector  at  the 
Arsenal,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  mustering  some  additional 
constables  from  the  dockyard,  whom  he  had  stationed  along  the 
thoroughfares,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  crowd;  but  no  obstruction 
was  in  any  instance  made,  and  the  most  perfect  order  was  ob- 
served. 

20.  Visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  Scottish  Borders. — ^Her 
Majesty,  accompanied  by  Princess  Louisa,  Princess  Beatrice,  Prince 
Leopold,  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  and  Prince  Christian 
Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  left  Windsor  Castle  at  ten  o'clock 
this  evening  for  BaLnoral.  The  suite  in  attendance  included  Lady 
Churchill,  Lady  Susan  Melville,  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  Sir  T.  M. 
Biddulph,  Colonel  Oordon,  the-  Hon.  Mrs.  Gk)rdon,  &c.  A  special 
state  train,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  fourteen  carriagee,  includ- 
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ing  the  royal  and  six  other  double  and  single  saloons,  was  provided 
by  the  directors  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  Queen  and  royal  family  to  the  North. 
Her  Majesty's  saloon  and  the  other  carriages  were  richly  furnished 
and  equipped,  and  the  whole  of  the  train  was  fitted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  electric  communication  invented  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  com- 
pany's electrician,  who  was  in  attendance.  The  arrangements  for 
the  journey  were  ably  carried  out  by  the  chief  officers  of  the 
several  companies  whose  lines  were  passed  over. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  the  next  morning  a  gun  from 
Roxburghe  Castle  indicated  that  the  royal  train  had  passed 
Maison  Dieu,  about  a  mile  west  of  Kelso.  This  set  the  public  on 
the  qui  vive  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and  a  hearty 
cheer  burst  from  the  assemblage  in  the  square  and  at  other  points. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  royal  train  drew  up  at  Kelso  station, 
where  Her  Majesty  was  received  in  a  very  neat  pavilion  open  at 
one  end  to  the  line,  and  at  the  other  to  the  road.  It  was  hung 
with  red  and  white  calico  with  green  fringe,  with  tartan  hangings 
outside.  It  was  lined  with  rich  conservatory  plants,  sent  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Mats  of  heather  were  spread 
over  the  crimson  carpeting  for  Her  Majesty  alighting  from  the 
train  and  ascending  to  her  carriage.  On  Her  Majesty  stepping 
out,  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe  knelt ;  and,  as  her  Grace  rose  up, 
Her  Majesty  most  affectionately  kissed  her.  The  Queen  then 
turned  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  to  whom  she  held  out  her 
hand,  which  his  Grace  kissed ;  and  then  turning  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  did  him  the  same  honour.  The  Queen  was  attired  in  a 
rich  silk  dress  with  deep  flounces,  and  with  the  black  tulle  bonnet 
and  veil  thrown  back.  Her  Majesty  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
evidently  in  excellent  health.  The  Princess  Christian  was  dressed 
also  in  black,  but  the  younger  princesses  wore  light  dresses 
trimmed  with  mauve,  and  white  crinoline  bonnets  trimmed  with 
blue.  The  little  Princess  Beatrice  had  her  beautiful  golden  hair 
au  natureL  A  ringing  cheer  arose  from  the  assemblage  as  the 
royal  party  left  the  station  to  go  to  the  castle,  the  route  thither 
lying  through  the  town.  Her  Majesty's  procession  to  Floors 
Castle  was  a  truly  triumphal  one,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
heartiness  of  the  greeting  every  where.  At  the  bridge  a  beautiful 
scene  was  witnessed,  when  fifty  young  ladies  and  girls  dressed  in 
white,  and  wearing  chaplets  of  ivy,  scattered  the  road  with  ex- 
quisite bouquets  of  flowers. 

The  great  gathering  took  place  in  the  Market-place,  where  Her 
Majesty  received  the  address  of  the  magistrates.  Several  thousand 
persons  were  assembled,  and  the  cheering  was  tremendous. 

The  Queen,  on  receiving  the  address,  said— "I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Craig,  and  the  town  of  Kelso.  An  answer  will  be  sent  to  your 
address."  At  this  point  the  little  daughter  of  the  Baron  Bailie  of 
Kelso  (Mr.  Tait)  was  lifted  up  to  the  royal  carriage,  and  presented 
to  the  Queen  an  immense  and  most  beautiful  bouquet,  which  Her 
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Majesty  received  with  an  expression  of  great  delight ;  and,  bowing 
repeatedly  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  assem- 
blage, the  Queen  drove  off  amidst  a  renewed  and  ardent  expression 
of  loyalty.  Her  Majesty  reached  Floors  Castle  ten  minutes  before 
twelve  o'clock,  where  she  was  received  by  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe.  Her  arrival  at  Floors  was  announced  to  the  town 
by  a  royal  salute  fired  from  Boxburghe  Castle,  and  answered  by 
a  small  battery  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Gteorge  Douglas,  Springwood 
Park. 

The  illumination  in  the  evening  at  Eelso  fidfilled  the  highest 
expectations.  The  night  was  fine,  and  at  intervals  the  abbey  was 
lighted  up  with  alternating  red,  blue,  and  white  lights.  The 
bridge  on  the  side  facing  Floors  Castle  was  outlined  with  padelle, 
and  the  illumination  was  highly  effective.  The  dome  of  the  Town 
Hall  was  lighted  with  paraffin  lamps,  and  the  cornice  with  padelle. 
The  Free  Church  spire  was  lit  up  in  an  ingenious  manner. 
Edham  House  and  other  residences  shared  in  the  display,  and 
Floors  Castle  was  also  brilliantly  lighted  up.  On  a  signal  being 
given,  the  beacon-fires  on  the  hiU-tops  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  were  lit  up,  there  being  no  fewer  than  thirteen  bonfires 
on  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  estates,  and  the  fires  may  be  said  to 
have  ranged  from  the  Eildons  to  the  Cheviot.  Shortly  after  nine 
o'clock  Her  Majesty  drove  through  Kelso  in  a  close  carriage  to 
witness  the  illuminations.  All  the  evening  the  streets  were 
crowded  to  excess,  excursion  trains  having  come  from  Hawick, 
Jedburgh,  and  other  places,  each  adding  its  quota  to  the  throng. 

On  the  22nd  the  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Melrose  Abbey  and 
Abbotsford.  She  was  accompanied  by  Princess  Louisa,  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Russell.  The  royal  party  left  Floors  Casue  about 
two  o'clock.  Four  horses  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
drew  the  carriage  occupied  by  tne  Queen.  The  streets  of  Edso 
were  well  lined  with  spectators,  who  loudly  cheered.  The  drive 
to  Melrose,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  is  nearly  sixteen 
miles  in  length.  It  is  through  a  highly  interesting  district,  and 
the  route  commands  several  of  the  most  picturesque  views  of  the 
Tweed.  After  passing  Kelso  Bridge,  the  royal  party  drove  along 
Springwood  ParK,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Douglas.  The  ruins  of 
Roxburghe  Castle,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  were  next 
passed.  A  few  fragments  of  walls  are  all  that  now  remains  of  the 
fortress.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  first  erected  by  the  Saxons 
while  they  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  of 
which  Roxburghe  was  at  that  time  a  province.  After  leaving 
those  ruins  the  Queen  passed  Mackerston  House ;  and,  proceeding 
by  Maxton,  St.  Bosweirs  Green,  Newtown,  and  Newstead,  Ola 
Melrose  was  reached.  Horses  were  changed  at  Ravensworth 
Lodge,  and  the  Queen's  own  horses  were  namessed  to  her  car- 
riage. After  a  short  delay  the  party  went  by  Newstead,  along  the 
Anna-road„  to  the  Priory.    Here  the  Queen  and  party  alighted 
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and  walked  through  the  Priory.  They  passed  what  is  called  the 
Brewery-lane,  and  entered  Melrose  Abbey  grounds  by  the  Alms 
Gate,  not  passing  through  the  town  before  reaching  this  magni- 
ficent ruin.  The  Queen  was  here  received  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  proprietor  of  the  ruins  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  The  Queen  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in  what 
remains  of  this  beautiful  structure,  which  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Scotland. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  past  five  o'clock  before  the  Queen  arrived 
at  the  Abbey.  The  keeper  was  present,  and  answered  any  ques- 
tions asked.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
Queen  as  she  went  over  the  ruins.  The  cloisters  were  first  visited, 
then  the  transepts,  the  chancel,  the  exterior,  and  the  nave.  The 
Queen  desired  to  have  views  of  the  ruins,  and  the  keeper  handed 
to  Iler  Majesty  all  that  she  happened  to  have  in  her  possession. 
The  Queen  remained  nearly  half  an  hour  in  the  abbey,  and  then 
left  by  the  west  or  principal  entrance.  A  detachment  of  the  14th 
Hussars  formed  a  guard  of  honour,  and  Abbey-street  was  lined  on 
either  side  by  the  B^oxburghshire  and  Selkirkshire  Bifle  Yolun- 
teers.  The  procession  moved  up  Abbey-street  and  down  High- 
street  to  Abbotsford  by  way  of  Damick.  Abbotsford  is  two  miles 
from  Melrose,  and  stands  near  the  road  leading  to  Selkirk. 

Befreshments  were  provided  at  Abbotsford  for  the  Queen  and 
party  by  Mr.  and  Lady  Victoria  Hope  Scott,  who  occupy  the 
mansion.  The  return  journey  to  Floors  Castle  was  along  the  left 
side  of  the  Tweed,  by  way  of  Melrose  Bridge,  Getton  Side,  Leader- 
foot,  and  Gladswood  House.  A  splendid  viaduct  on  the  Berwick- 
shire Bailway  was  an  object  of  great  attraction  at  Leaderfoot. 
The  Berwickshire  Volunteers  attended  at  this  place,  and  presented 
arms  to  Her  Majesty.  Horses  were  changed  at  Gladswood.  The 
Queen  was  loyally  received  all  along  the  route,  and  she  appeared 
gratified  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  her  subjects.  Flags,  ban- 
ners, and  mottoes  were  displayed  on  every  house  and  prominent 
position  near  to  which  Her  Majesty  passed,  and  not  a  few  beauti- 
ful triumphal  arches,  some  adorned  with  ancient  armour,  had  been 
erected. 

The  Queen  visited  Jedburgh  on  the  23rd.  For  this  visit  an 
early  start  was  made.  The  carriages,  three  in  number,  left  Floors 
before  eleven  o'clock,  being  occupied  as  follows: — First  carriage: 
The  Queen,  the  Princess  Christian,  the  Princess  Louisa,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe.  Second  carriage :  Prince  Christian,  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Lady  ChurchilL 
Third  carriage :  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph, 
Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  and  Lady  Charles  Innes-Ker.  The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  Colonel  Roche,  and  other  gentlemen  rode  beside  the 
carriages  of  the  royal  party.  The  royal  party  passed  through 
Kelso  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  were  heartily  cheered  on  their 
way.  Proceeding  by  way  of  Kelso  Bridge  and  MaxweUheuehy  the 
carriages  took  the  Jedburgh-road  by  Heiton  Crailing  and  Monte- 
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viot,  about  seven  miles  of  the  route  lying  up  Teviotdale.  At  Heiton 
there  was  a  pretty  triumphal  arch  erected,  and  a  turn-out  oT  the 
villagers,  who  very  loyally  greeted  their  Sovereign.  The  party 
then  ascended  the  prettily-wooded  hill,  on  which  the  property  of 
Sunlaws  is  situated,  and  whence  a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of 
Teviotdale  and  Tweedside,  as  well  as  of  the  Merse.  Descending 
again,  and  still  keeping  the  right  bank  of  the  Teviot,  the  road 
crosses  the  Kale  water,  and  a  pretty  peep  is  obtained  of  the 
picturesque  valley  in  which  the  ruined  castle  of  Cessford  stands. 
Soon  afterwards  the  village  of  Crailing  was  reached,  where 
another  triumphal  arch  marked  the  royal  progress,  and  where  the 
villagers  were  no  less  delighted  than  their  neighbours  with  the 
view  they  got  of  royalty.  Near  the  village  of  Nisbet,  the  road 
crosses  the  Jed  directly  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Monteviot,  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Lothian  family.  Near  the  lodge  an  extremely 
pretty  archway  was  erected.  It  bore  on  the  arrival  side  the 
inscription,  "Welcome  to  the  banks  of  the  Jed,"  and  on  the 
departure  side  the  invitation,  "  Will  ye  no'  come  back  again," 
mottoes  which  well  expressed  the  hearty  feelings  of  the  district. 
At  the  gate  of  Bonjeward  House,  occupied  by  Admiral  Elliot,  the 
Earl  of  Minto  and  party  were  waiting  to  pay  their  loyal  respects 
to  Her  Majesty. 

The  drive  up  Jedside  gave  the  royal  party  a  fine  view  by  anti- 
cipation of  the  town,  radiant  with  flags  and  streamers,  hignest  of 
all  being  the  royal  standard,  which  waved  from  the  Castle.  The 
first  carriage  passed  the  railway  station  a  little  way  out  of  town 
about  a  quarter  past  twelve.  A  salute  of  guns  from  the  Castle 
announced  the  Queen's  approach,  calling  forth  an  anticipatory 
cheer.  On  crossing  Bongate  Bridge  into  the  High- street.  Her 
Majesty  was  received  with  a  thrilling  cheer,  which  speedily  ran 
up  the  lines,  and  found  at  the  foot  of  the  High-street  a  very  pretty 
triumphal  arch  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  High-street,  entering  upon 
the  Market-place,  another  arch  of  Oriental  design. 

Her  Majesty  was  received  in  this  ancient  borough  with  every 
demonstration  of  rejoicing  and  loyal  enthusiasm.  An  address  was 
presented  by  the  Town  Council.  Her  Majesty  afterwards  visited 
Hartrigge. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  the  Queen  and  royal  party  left 
Floors  Castle,  and  reached  Kelso  station  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  town  was  illuminated  even  more  effectively  than  on  the 
former  evening.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  at 
the  station  there  was  a  large  assemblage.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Roxburghe  accompanied  the  royal  party  to  the  station,  where 
farewell  was  taken.  The  royal  train  left  the  station  at  11.22, 
and  after  a  brief  stoppage  at  Eskbank,  the  train  passed  through 
Waverley  Bridge  station,  Edinburgh,  at  1.16  a.m.  on  the  24th. 
The  various  stations  on  the  line  were  closed,  in  order  that  the 
royal  party  should  be  undisturbed,  but  a  good  many  people  assem- 
bled on  the  bridges  to  see  the  train  pass. 
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The  Queen  and  suite  reached  Ferryhill  station  at  6.30,  and 
after'  a  stay  of  a  few  minutes,  proceeded  by  the  Deeside  Bail- 
way  to  Ballater,  where  they  arrived  at  eight  o'clock.  After 
an  hour's  posting,  the  royal  party  arrived  safely  at  Balmoral 
Castle. 

21.  Trial  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Summit  Railway, — The  line  of 
railway  which  had  been  in  the  course  of  construction  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  over  this  pass,  and  which  follows  in  the  main  the 
great  road  of  the  first  Napoleon,  was  successfully  traversed  over 
its  whole  length  of  forty-eight  miles  by  a  locomotive  engine.  A 
train,  composed  of  an  engine  and  two  carriages,  left  the  St.  Michel 
station  at  6.30  a.m.  There  were  present  the  Duke  of  Yallombrosa ; 
Mr.  Fell,  the  inventor  of  the  system ;  Mr.  Brogden,  a  Director  of 
the  Company  ;  Mr.  Brunlees,  tne  engineer,  and  his  assistant,  Mr, 
Bell ;  Mr.  Blake,  the  agent  of  the  Company ;  Mr.  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Barnes,  locomotive  engineers ;  Signer  Copello,  chief  engineer 
for  the  Modane  section  of  the  tunnel ;  Captain  Beaumont,  R.E., 
Mr.  James  Brogden,  Mr.  Jopling,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Captain  Tyler, 
R.E.,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Fell's  system  consists  of  the  application  of  a  central  double- 
headed  rail  placed  on  its  side  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  elcTated 
about  fourteen  inches  above  the  ordinary  rails.  There  are  four 
horizontal  driving-wheels  on  the  engine,  under  the  control  of  the 
engine-driver,  which  can  be  made  by  pressure  to  grasp  the  central 
rail  so  as  to  utilize  the  whole  power  of  the  engine,  and  so  enable  it 
to  work  up  incredible  gradients  without  slipping.  The  carriages 
also  have  four  horizontal  wheels  underneath,  which,  with  the 
central  rail,  form  a  complete  safety-guard.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  break,  there  are  breaks  upon  the  central  rail.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  impossible  for  the  engine  or  carriages  to  leave 
the  rails  where  the  central  one  is  laid. 

The  morning  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  trip,  the  sun  shining 
with  great  brilliancy  upon  the  Alpine  peaks  and  the  numerous 
glaciers  which  are  visible  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  route.  After 
leaving  the  deep  valley  in  which  St.  Michel  is  situated,  the  line 
passes  by  a  gradient  of  one  in  thirty  to  the  Pont  de  la  Denise,  where 
an  iron  bridge  spans  the  river  Arcq  near  the  site  of  that  which 
was  carried  away  by  the  inundations  of  last  year.  As  the  little 
train  passed  the  village  of  Foumeau,  the  workmen  of  the  Grand 
Tunnel  of  the  Alps  turned  out  en  masse,  and,  as  at  all  other  parts 
of  the  route,  they  were  observed  stooping  down  and  even  en- 
dangering their  lives  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  novel 
mechanism  of  the  engine  for  working  on  the  central  rail.  The 
first  very  steep  gradient  of  one  in  twelve  was  seen  in  passing  Modane, 
and,  foreshortened  to  the  view,  appeared  on  the  approach  as  if 
impossible  to  surmount ;  but  the  engine,  the  second  constructed  on 
this  system,  had  already  proved  equal  to  the  task  on  the  experi- 
mental line,  and,  clutching  the  central  rail  between  its  horizontal 
wheels,  it  glided  quickly  up,  under  a  pressure  of  steam  not  more 
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than  801b.  to  the  square  inch,  without  apparent  effort.  The  progress 
was  purposely  slow,  because  no  engine  or  carriage  had  previously 
passed  over  the  line,  and  also  to  give  opportunity  for  examining 
the  works.  The  damages  to  the  road  on  which  the  line  was  chiefly 
laid  were  found  to  be  substantially  repaired  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  magnificent  scenery  around,  and  the  waterfall  near 
Fort  Sessaillon,  were  much  admired  as  the  sharp  curves  afforded 
different  views  while  passing  on  the  edges  of  the  deep  ravines.  The 
train  entered  Lanslebourg  station  under  a  triumphal  arch,  having 
accomplished  twenty-four  miles  of  distance,  and  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  2100  feet  above  St.  Michel. 

From  this  point  the  zigzags  of  ascent  commence,  and  the  gra- 
dients over  a  distance  of  four  miles  were  for  the  most  part  one  in 
twelve.  Looking  down  from  the  train  near  the  summit,  as  if  from 
a  balloon,  four  of  the  zigzags  were  visible  at  the  same  instant  to  a 
depth  of  2000  feet.  The  power  of  the  engine  was  satisfactorily 
tested  in  this  ascent,  and  the  suomiit  was  reached  under  salvos  of 
artillery  from  an  improvised  battery,  and  amid  the  cheers  of 
French  and  Italians  wno  had  gatherea  to  welcome  the  English  on 
the  frontier.  The  engine  again  came  to  a  stand  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet  above  the  sea.  Flags  of  the 
three  nations,  and  a  silk  flag  specially  presented  by  Signer  Ginaoli 
to  Mr.  Fell,  waved  over  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  also  provided  by 
that  gentleman.  The  hospice,  the  lake,  and  the  plateau  of  the 
summit,  surrounded  by  snow-clad  peaks  and  glaciers,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  from  10,000  feet  to  13,000  feet  were  passed,  and  the 
portion  of  the  descent  commenced  from  the  Grand  Croix.  The 
railway  here  follows  the  old  Napoleon  road,  which  was  abandoned 
long  since  for  diligence  traffic  on  account  of  the  dangers  from 
avalanche.  Masonry-covered  wajrs  of  extraordinary  strength  had 
here  been  specially  provided  for  the  railway. 

The  descent  to  Susa  was  a  series  of  the  sharpest  curves  and 
steepest  gradients,  on  which  the  central  rail  had  been  continuously 
laid.  The  Valley  of  the  Dora,  with  Susa  and  the  convent  of  San 
Michel,  and  even  the  Superga  above  Turin,  visible  for  thirty  miles 
in  the  distance,  presented  a  magnificent  panorama,  as  the  train 
wound  through  a  clear  atmosphere  round  the  mountain  side.  The 
confidence  of  the  party  on  a  trip  which  would,  under  ordinal^ 
circumstances,  have  been  most  dangerous,  was  manifested  by  their 
crowding  round  all  parts  of  the  engine,  from  which,  under  a  feeling 
of  the  security  afforded  by  the  central  rail,  they  thoroughly  enjoyea 
the  ever-changing  scenes  as  they  passed  round  the  edges  of  the 
various  precipices.  Susa  was  entered  amid  the  acclamations  of 
multitudes  of  spectators,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  dine  at  the 
Hotel  de  France. 

Thus  was  completed  a  journey  unexampled  in  its  character  both 
as  respects  the  steepness  of  gradients,  the  elevation  of  the  summit 
level,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  the  curves  and  precipices  were 
overcome. 
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26.  Execution  at  Norwich.  —  Ilubbard  Lingley,  convicted 
at  the  Norfolk  Assizes  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  Benjamin 
Black,  at  Barton  Bendish,  near  Downham  Market,  underwent 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  front  of  Norwich  Castle. 
A  crowd,  estimated  at  about  12,000  persons,  assembled;  their 
behaviour  was,  upon  the  whole,  orderly.  The  convict,  a  few 
days  after  his  condemnation,  began  to  make  admissions  to  the 
prison  chaplain  (the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brown).  As  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  drew  nigh,  these  admissions  increased ;  until  at  last,  with 
the  convict's  full  concurrence,  they  were  reduced  into  a  connected 
statement  by  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  not  be  made  public  until  after  the  criminal's  death. 
This  understanding  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  it  was  not  until 
this  morning  that  the  prisoner's  confession  was  known  to  any  one 
besides  the  chaplain  and  the  governor.  The  prisoner  died  peni- 
tent and  professing  deep  contrition  for  his  crime. 

29.  Execution  at  Taunton  for  Murder. — George  Britten, 
the  Wolverton  murderer,  was  executed  in  front  of  the  county  gaol 
at  Taunton.  Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  which  was  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  as  to  the  day  of  execution,  people  began 
to  take  their  places  outside  the  prison  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Though  there  were  amongst  the  crowd  many  respectably- 
dressed  persons,  probably  residents  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  it  was 
chiefly  composed  of  the  lower  classes,  a  large  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  helping  to  swell  the  gathering.  The  prisoner,  who 
was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  was  sentenced  to  death  on  the 
12th  of  August,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  his  wife,  Martha  Britten, 
of  Wolverton,  Somerset,  on  the  18th  of  July.  He  confessed  his 
crime. 


SEPTEMBER. 

4.  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee. — The 
British  Association  opened  its  thirty-seventh  session  in  Dundee. 
The  President  for  the  year  was  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Amongst 
those  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  were  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
Professor  Ansted,  Professor  Allman,  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  Professor  Bentley,  Rev.  C.  Cholmeley  (Vice-President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford),  Sir  Wm.  Fairbaim,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  M.P.,  Colonel  James,  the  Earl  of  EnniskiUen,  Mr.  Glaisher, 
Mr.  Geikie,  Mr.  A.  Herschel,  Mr.  Hull,  Rev.  Professor  King8ley« 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Professor  Martin  (Montf 
pelier,  France),  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Lord  NeayeSj   Bear*- 
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Admiral  Ommanney,  Rev  C.  Pritchard,  Professor  Simpson^  Dr. 
Tyndall,  Sir  W.  Thomson^  Professor  Wheatstone,  &c.,  &c.  The 
following  were  the  sections,  with  their  presidents : — A.  Mathema- 
tical and  Physical  Science ;  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson.  B.  Che- 
mical ;  Professor  Thomas  Anderson.  C.  Geology ;  Mr.  Archibald 
Geikie.  D.  Biology;  Professor  Sharpey.  E.  Geography  and 
Ethnology ;  Sir  S.  Baker.  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics ; 
Mr.  G.  Duff,  M.P.  The  inaugural  meeting  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall 
was  attended  by  about  2000  persons.  Just  before  the  President 
rose  to  deliver  his  address,  Sir  David  Brewster,  oppressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  room,  fainted,  and  had  to  be  removed.  Later  in  the 
evening  every  one  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  had  completely  re- 
covered. The  retiring  president.  Professor  Grove,  was  also  suf- 
fering from  illness,  and  Sir  B/oderick  Murchison  officiated  for  him, 
and  in  a  speech  referred  to  the  original  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion thirty-six  years  before,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  to  the  various  meetings  of  the  Association  since  that  period. 
He  concluded  by  resigning  the  President's  chair,  and  requested  the 
noble  Duke  to  take  it,  being  sure  that  he  did  so  with  the  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee,  who^  as  well  as  his  friends 
on  the  platform,  would  give  him  the  heartiest  welcome. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  having  been  formally  installed  in  the 
chair,  said,  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  was  bolder  than  those  of  his 
ancestors,  who  had  been  known  as  the  ''  Bold  Buccleuchsy'^  in  un- 
dertaking the  duty  of  presiding  over  a  scientific  congress  like  that 
of  the  British  Association,  especially  as  he  should  deviate  from  the 
course  pursued  by  his  predecessors  by  delivering  an  extempore, 
instead  of  reading  a  written  address.  But  he  believed  he  was 
acting  more  frankly  in  doing  so,  inasmuch,  as  a  well-composed 
essay  must  have  come  from  some  other  pen  than  his  own.  The 
noble  Duke  then  referred  to  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  direction  which  the  intelleotual 
power  of  its  members  had  taken,  each  seizing  on  one  particular 
subject  congenial  to  his  spirit,  with  the  view  of  conferring  benefit 
on  the  community  at  large ;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  pointed  to 
the  late  Professor  Faraday,  whose  sreat  intellectual  powers  had 
rendered  him  supremely  eminent  in  his  own  department  of  science. 
He  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  recommendation  made  that 
day  by  the  general  committee,  that  science  should  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  public  schools,  and  he  thought  that  a  more  enlarged 
system  of  scientific  instruction  was  required  in  the  Universities. 
He  lamented  the  failure  of  a  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  pro- 
fessorship of  geology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  called 
attention  to  meteorology,  a  science  in  which  he  took  particular 
interest,  and  said  that  great  and  successful  efforts  had  been  made 
at  Kew  to  give  form  and  substance  to  that  science ;  and  although 
he  did  not  desire  that  the  meteorological  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  assume  to  be  weather  prophets,  it  was  possible  to 
««ceptain  the  prevafling  winds  and  stonns  in  this  oonntry  and 
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over  Europe.  After  some  further  observations,  he  concluded  by 
thanking  the  Association  for  placing  him  in  the  chair,  which  he 
felt  was  no  slight  honour,  and  he  promised  faithfully  to  perform 
his  duties,  and  hoped  that  they  would  be  so  performed,  luthough 
they  had  selected  a  person  for  that  high  and  onerous  position 
who  was  quite  unworthy  to  be  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
general  committee  was  brought  up  and  unanimously  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Grant  Diiff,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, and  supported  by  Sir  J.  Browning. 

The  reading  of  papers  in  the  several  sections,  and  the  discussions 
which  followed  upon  them,  were  carried  on  in  the  usual  form,  and 
with  quite  as  much  as  the  usual  spirit,  during  the  ensuing  week. 
An  accouut  of  some  of  the  principal  matters  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Association  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.  The  excursions  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  nine  in  number,  namely,  to  Airlie  Castle,  Dura  Den  and 
Kilmaron,  Newburgh  and  Errol  Park,  Balruddery,  Lochleven, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Perth,  and  Brechin.  On  the  11th,  the  con- 
cluding meeting  was  held  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  presiding. 

Professor  Hirst  read  the  list  of  proposed  grants  for  the  year ; 
also  the  recommendations  which  had  passed  the  general  committee, 
and  were  now  to  be  approved  by  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Griffiths  made  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  tickets 
issued  and  the  amount  of  money  received,  the  tickets  being  2444, 
and  the  payments  2613/. 

Professor  Ramsay  claimed  to  himself  the  credit  of  a  "minor 
prophet."  At  the  Nottingham  meeting  he  had  had  the  duty  of 
seconding  the  motion  that  the  meeting  for  this  year  should  be 
held  in  Dundee,  and  he  then  ventured  to  say,  from  his  knowledge 
of  his  native  country,  that  the  members  of  the  Association  would 
all  be  delighted  with  the  kind  hospitality  they  would  receive.  He 
was  sure  that  all  who  had  come  to  this  meeting  from  a  distance 
would  feel  that  his  predictions  had  been  amply  fulfilled,  and  that 
they  had  great  cause  for  rejoicing  that  they  had  come  to  this 
northern  town.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Provost,  magistrates,  and  town  council,  and  to  the  other  public 
bodies  at  Dundee,  for  the  excellent  accommodation  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Odling  seconded  the  motion,  remarking  that  the  arrange- 
ments at  Dundee  had  been  better  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Professor  Rankine  said  he  believed  all  who  had  attended  the 
meetings,  and  especially  the  strangers,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  local  office-bearers 
for  the  meetings.  He  believed  there  had  been  no  instance  where 
all  these  details  had  been  better  carried  out.  He  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  executive  committee,  to  the  local  secretaries, 
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and  to  the  local  treasurer.  They  could  not  forget  the  kindness 
and  public  spirit  of  those  firms  which  had  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  those  remarkable  manufactures  that  consti- 
tuted the  industry  of  Dundee.  They  had  also  to  return  their 
thanks  to  the  railway  authorities  for  the  facilities  they  had  given 
to  visitors  coming  from  a  distance.  Lastly,  he  would  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  press ;  for  he  believed  that  never  on  any 
former  occasion  had  their  proceedings  been  more  accurately  and 
faithfully  reported. 

Mr.  Napier  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  also  carried. 

Sir  John  Ogilvy,  M.P.,  said  he  had  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  having  been  kind 
enough  to  preside  over  this  most  successful  meeting  of  the  British 
Association— he  believed  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by 
the  Association.  Most  of  those  present  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
listening  to  the  able  and  admirable  address  of  his  Grace  in  open* 
ing  their  present  meeting,  and  also  of  reading  the  noble  and 
Christian  sentiments  he  had  expressed  on  various  occasions,  which 
had  given  a  tone  to  this  meeting  that  must  have  been  most 
gratifying. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  seconded  the  motion,  remarking  that 
he  felt  from  the  first  that  if  they  could  secure  the  services  of  a 
nobleman  so  distinguished  in  Scotland  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
and  so  beloved  throughout  the  land,  their  meeting  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  great  success.  Sir  Roderick  then  referred  to  the  services 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  particularly  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  man  of 
whom  not  only  Europe,  but  the  world,  was  proud ;  Lord  Kinnaird, 
a  nobleman  much  beloved  by  them  all,  and  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  the 
member  for  the  town,  to  whose  persevering  exertions  it  was 
mainly  due  that  the  Association  had  accepted  the  invitation  from 
Dundee.  He  deeply  regretted  the  absence,  from  precarious 
health,  of  Principal  Forbes,  of  St.  Andrew's,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  on  this  occasion,  and  one  of  the  three  Scotchmen — Sir 
David  Brewster  and  himself  being  the  other  two — who  had  gone 
to  York  in  1831  to  found  the  British  Association.  Sir  Roderick 
concluded  by  proposing  a  hearty  cheer  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
to  which  proposed  the  audience,  rising,  responded  in  a  body. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  cordially  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment. 

In  the  evening  a  grand  dinner  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
Albert  Institute  by  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,  to  the 
President  and  chief  office-bearers  and  eminent  members  of  the 
Association  attending  the  present  meeting  at  Dundee,  the  Judges 
attending  the  Dundee  Circuit  about  to  open,  and  the  principal 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Dundee.  Provost  Hay  presided, 
and  on  his  right  sat  Lord  Deas,  the  Senior  Judge  on  Circuit,  and 
on  his  left  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  Provost  was  also  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son, Mr.  Manockjee  Cfursetjee  (Bombay),  Sir  John  Bowring,  Pro- 
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feasor  Wheatstonc,  Professor  Sir  William  Thomson,  Professor 
Sharpey,  Mr.  Moncreiff,  M.P.,  Hon.  C.  Carnegie,  M.P.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Watson,  &c.,  and  on  the  left  by  liord  Neaves,  Sir  John  Ogilvy, 
M.P.,  Professor  Phillips,  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dyce  Nieol, 
M.P.,  Admiral  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Sir  George  Ramsay,  General  Sir 
Andrew  Waugh,  Professor  Rodgers,  Sir  David  Baxter,  &c. 

The  ProvoMt  gave  the  usual  loyal  and  national  toasts.  For  the 
various  services  Admiral  Belcher,  General  Waugh,  and  Colonel 
Allison  replied.  The  next  toast  was  "  The  Healm  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,"  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Forfarshire,  after  which  the  Pro- 
vost gave  "  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  for  which  toast  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  member  for  the  town,  responded,  taking  occasion  to  notice 
the  claim  of  the  town  to  additional  representation.  The  ProYost 
then  gave  "  Her  Majesty's  Judges  of  Justiciary,"  for  whom  Lord 
Dcas,  in  an  elegant  and  short  speech,  responded.  Lord  Neaves 
was  also  called  for,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  remote 
undulations  of  the  wave  set  in  motion  by  this  meeting  would  go 
through  the  better  cultivation  of  man's  intellectual  nature,  to  the 
diminution  of  crime. 

Provost  Hay  then  said, — I  crave  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  our 
noble  President,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  On  the  present 
occasion,  his  Grace  has,  with  great  ability,  judgment,  and  accept- 
ability, discharged  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. I  have  so  recently,  in  doing  him  honour  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  spoken  in  commendation  of  his  kindness,  goodness, 
and  worth,  that  I  shall  only  here  repeat  the  hope  that  a  nobleman, 
so  distinguished  for  his  probity,  his  intelligence,  and  sense  of 
justice,  may  be  long  spared  to  be  an  honour  to  his  country,  the 
patron  of  science,  and  the  friend  of  his  fellow-coimtrymen.  We 
part  with  him  with  regret,  but  we  shall  ever  remember  with 
pleasure  this  auspicious  occasion.  I  give  "The  Health  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,"  with  all  the  honours. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  responded  in 
expressions  similar  to  those  he  had  used  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  to .  thank  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee  and  neighbourhood  for 
the  liberal  hospitality  and  courteous  bearing  with  which  all  who 
had  visited  the  town  on  this  occasion  had  been  received.  The 
generous  hospitality  which  they  had  received  was,  if  not  peculiar 
to  Dundee,  certainly  most  remarkable.  His  Grace  concluded  by 
expressing  his  hearty  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  Provost  then  gave  "The  Vice-Presidents,"  for  whom  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  responded,  observing  that  he  had  attended 
thirty- four  out  of  the  thirty-seven  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  he  never  remembered  any  meeting  at  which  they  had 
been  received  with  more  cordial  hospitality,  and  as  a  Scotchman 
he  felt  intensely  gratified  with  the  success  which  had  attended 
this  meeting. 

There  were  also  loud  calls  for  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  very 
briefly  responded. 
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The  Duke  of  Buccleucli  then  gave  "  The  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council  of  Dundee/'  and  the  Provost,  in  reply,  gave 
**  The  Health  of  Sir  William  Thomson,"  who,  in  response,  attri- 
buted the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  mainly  to  the  spirit  of  hope 
and  determination  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  who  had, 
while  others  were  discouraged  and  disappointed,  stimulated  them 
to  repeated  exertion,  happily  at  length  successful. 

The  Provost  gave  "  The  Health  of  the  Presidents  of  Sections,'* 
for  whom  Mr.  Geikie  and  Professor  Bankine  replied.  After 
several  other  appropriate  toasts.  Provost  Hay  Mve  "  The  cause  of 
education,"  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Moncreiff,  m5^. 

Several  other  toasts  were  given  and  acknowledged.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Dundee  meeting  was  generally  pronoimced  to  be  a  very 
successful  one.  The  meeting  of  the  AsaociatiGn  for  1868  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Norwich. 

14.  Execution  for  Murder  at  Kibxdale. — Henry  Farring- 
ton,  convicted  of  murdenng  his  wife  at  Leigh,  suffered  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  at  Kirkdale.  He  was  very  penitent,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  heinousness  of  the  offence  for  which  he  suffered. 

18.  Rescue  of  Fenian  Prisoners  at  Manchester. — One  of 
the  most  audacious  outrages  that  have  occurred  in  this  countir  for 
many  years  was  perpetrated  in  open  day,  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  Manchester,  by  a  party  of  Irish  desperadoes,  who  had  pre- 
pared themselves  to  carry  out  the  object  of  their  enterprise  at  any 
cost  to  themselves  or  others.  The  object  was  to  effect  the  rescue 
of  two  petsons  believed  to'  be  leading  members  of  the  Fenian 
Conspiracy,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  city  gaol  in  the 
police- van,  after  being  committed  by  the  Magistrates.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  apprehension  of  these  two  persons 
were  rather  singular.  About  a  week  previous  to  the  event 
about  to  be  related,  the  Manchester  police  apprehended  two  men, 
who  spoke  with  Irish- American  accent^  and  who  were  loitering 
about  the  streets  in  a  suspicious  manner,  at  between  three  and  four 
in  the  morning.  They  gave  names  which  were  believed  to  be 
false,  and  claimed  to  be  American  citisens.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  plotting  the  robbery  of  a  shop,  and  on  being  taken  into  cus- 
tody offered  great  resistance,  trying  to  get  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  where  each  had  a  loaded  revolver.  They  were  brought 
up  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  remanded.  From  communications 
with  the  Irish  police,  Itome  of  whom  visited  Manchester,  it  appeared 
probable  that  these  men  were  two  notorious  Fenians,  known  as 
Colonel  Kelly  and  Captain  Deasey.  On  their  being  brought  up  a 
second  time  at  the  Manchester  jpolice-court  on  the  18th,  they  were 
again  remanded  for  further  inquiry,  and  were  placed  in  a  cell,  with  a 
view  to  removal  to  the  city  gaol,  Bellevue.  About  three  o'clock  the 
van  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  police-court  to  remove  all  the 
prisoners,  and  among  them  the  two  Fenians.  At  this  time  the 
police  noticed  two  men  hanging  about,  whom  they  suspected  to  be 
Fenians,  and  a  polieeman  made  a  rush  at  one  of  them  to  arrest  him, 
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in  which  he  succeodcd,  but  not  till  the  man  had  drawn  a  dagger 
and  attempted  to  stab  him.  The  blow  was  avoided.  The  other 
suspected  person  made  his  escape.  In  consequence  of  this,  Kelly 
and  Deasey  were  put  in  irons  before  beinff  taken  to  the  van. 
When  the  van  left  the  city,  it  had  to  proceed  over  Ardwick-green 
and  along  Hyde-road,  a  fine,  open  street  leading  to  the  gaol,  and 
nearly  a  mile  in  length  ;  it  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  van  is 
similar  to  all  others  used  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  one  being  appro- 

Sriated  to  women  and  the  other  to  men,  each  secured  by  a  separate 
oor.  Between  these  doors  and  the  outer  door  is  a  space  in  which 
an  officer  sits.  The  doors  of  the  inner  compartments  having  been 
locked,  police-sergeant  Brett  took  his  seat  inside  the  van ;  the 
outer  door  was  then  locked,  and  the  keys  returned  to  Brett  through 
a  small  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  door.  Upon  this  occasion,  besides 
the  two  Fenians,  there  were  three  or  four  women  and  one  or  two 
boys  locked  up  in  the  van.  When  the  vehicle  drove  off  seven 
police-constables  accompanied  it,  in  addition  to  the  driver.  Police- 
constables  Shaw  and  Yarwood,  with  detectives  Bromley  and  Taylor, 
rode  upon  the  box,  while  police-constables  Knox  and  Connell  rode 
on  the  step  behind.  In  addition  to  these,  four  more  officers  fol- 
lowed in  a  cab ;  these  were  sergeant  Hartley  and  constables  True- 
man,  Schofield,  and  Thompson.  Of  the  whole  number,  Brett  only 
was  armed  with  a  cutlass,  but  from  the  position  in  which  he  was, 
it  was  perfectly  useless.  The  route  the  van  would  take  was  well 
known  in  Manchester ;  while  it  was  on  its  way  it  was  preceded  by 
a  cab  containing  several  men  who  had  been  seen  about  the  police- 
court  during  the  day,  and  who  afterwards  took  part  in  the  attack 
upon  the  van.  About  midway  between  the  city  and  the  gaol  the 
van  had  to  pass  under  a  railway  arch  which  crosses  the  Hyde-road, 
adjacent  to  which  there  are  a  number  of  clay-pits.  There  is  a 
large  hotel  near  this  bridge,  called  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  here 
throughout  the  day  several  men  of  military  appearance  were 
noticed  drinking  and  loimging  about.  As  afternoon  drew  on,  the 
number  of  these  men  increased,  and  at  three  o'clock  there  were 
upwards  of  fifty  collected.  Amongst  them  was  one  taller  than  the 
rest;  he  was  a  fair-complexioned  man,  wore  a  black  coat  and  cap, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  leader.  This  man  was  subsequently  identified 
as  William  O'Meara  Allen.  About  four  o'clock  these  men  appeared 
to  become  restless  and  excited ;  they  kept  walking  across  the  road- 
way in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  from  the  summit  of  a  bank  of  clay 
looked  very  intently  down  the  roadway  towards  the  city.  At 
length  Allen  took  up  his  position  on  the  clay-bank,  and  one  by 
one  ten  or  twelve  gathered  round  him.  The  rumble  of  the  prison- 
van  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Allen  held  up  his  hand,  and  from 
different  points  men  glided  towards  him.  A  few  were  dressed  in 
fustian  clothes,  but  the  majority  wore  cloth,  and  were  evidently 
men  above  the  lowest  rank  in  life.  When  the  van  came  in  sight 
Allen  held  up  both  hands,  and  two  revolvers  glistened  in  the  li^t. 
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His  associates,  following  his  example,  raised  their  hands,  and  the 
few  spectators  of  the  scene  who  were  present  noticed  that  they 
were  all  armed  with  new  revolvers.  The  moment  the  van  ap- 
proached the  arch,  Allen  stepped  into  the  roadway,  and  presenting 
a  revolver  at  the  driver,  called  upon  him  to  stop.  Immediately, 
before  the  driver  had  time  to  decide  what  to  do,  a  volley  of  pistol- 
shots  was  fired  at  him.  Then  followed  a  scene  as  extraordinary  as 
it  was  unexpected.  One  of  the  horses  was  shot  and  commenced 
plunging,  and  the  second  horse,  frightened,  turned  aside ;  and  from 
that  moment  the  Fenians  were  masters  of  the  situation.  When 
the  pistol-shots  were  fired,  the  officers  upon  the  top  of  the  van 
scrambled  down  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  the  driver  was 
knocked  off  by  a  large  stone.  The  second  horse  was  then  shot. 
One  of  the  leaders  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  van  ;  and,  at  a  signal 
from  him,  about  twenty  labourers,  who  had  been  hiding  in  the  day- 
field,  clambered  up  after  him.  The  armed  men  formed  a  ciroie 
round  the  van,  and  menaced  every  one  that  approached  with  their 
pistols.  Shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession,  some  of  which  took 
effect.  Detective  Bromley  was  shot  in  the  thigh ;  a  young  man 
amongst  the  bystanders  named  Sproom  was  shot  through  the  ancle, 
and  police-constable  Trueman  was  shot  in  the  back,  but  only 
slightly  hurt.  Those  on  the  roof  were  supplied  with  huge  stones, 
with  which  they  began  to  pound  away  at  the  vehicle,  in  the  hope 
of  smashing  it.  The  roof,  however,  seems  to  have  resisted  their 
efforts  more  than  they  had  expected.  Allen  therefore  directed  men, 
who  were  armed  with  hatchets  and  iron  bars,  to  break  in  the  door 
of  the  van.  The  constables  bravely  united  together,  and,  joined  by 
a  number  of  men  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  shots, 
rushed  upon  the  armed  enemyj  and  in  the  mSl4e  bore  them  away  ; 
but  the  Fenians  firing  poiiit  blank  at  the  officers  and  civilians 
drove  them  again  and  again  from  the  van.  While  all  this  was 
going  on,  there  were  heard  screams  proceeding  from  the  inside  of 
the  van.  The  women  in  the  interior  must  have  been  terribly 
frightened.  Sergeant  Brett  sat  still  with  the  keys  of  the  van 
in  his  pocket.  The  men  on  the  roof  gradually  funded  it  to 
chips.  They  saw  Brett  below ;  and  in  answer  to  their  demands  he 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  keys.  Stones  were  thrown  upon  him, 
which  injured  his  head  and  face,  but  still  he  refused  to  betray  his 
trust.  Then  a  panel  of  the  door  was  broken  open ;  Allen  presented 
a  pistol  at  Brett's  head,  and  demanded  the  keys.  They  were  still 
refused.  Allen  immediately  placed  his  revolver  to  the  lock  of  the 
door,  and  firing,  blew  it  open.  There  was  Brett,  bleeding  and 
wounded  in  his  seat,  the  doors  of  the  two  compartments  still  locked^ 
Allen  once  more  demanded  that  the  keys  should  be  eiven  up  to 
him.  Brett's  answer  was  a  flat  refusal,  whereupon  AJlen  deube-^ 
rately  fired  at  him,  and  Brett  rolled  mprtally  wounded  on  to  the 
roadway.  The  shot  entered  one  eye,  and  passed  out  through  the 
crown  of  his  head.  His  keys  were  taken  from  him,  the  inner  com- 
partments unlocked,  and  the  prisoners  released.    First  there  tiame 
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out  a  woman,  then  Deaay  appeared,  and,  following  him,  Kelly. 
The  whole  of  the  armed  mob  then  dispersed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  major  portion  running  across  the  clay-fields  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ash  ton-road.    Those  wounded  in  the  affray  were  put  into  cabs, 
and  taken  to  the  infirmary.     Brett  died  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  being  shot.     As  the  Fenians  ran  off,  Allen  was  heard  to  say  to 
the  Colonel,  "  Kelly,  I  will  die  for  you ;"  he  made  vigorous  efltorts 
to  escape  notwithstanding.    In  this,  however,  he  was  not  successful. 
A  powerful  young  man  named  Hunter,  who  had  seen  the  part 
Allen  took,  chased  him,  and  succeeded  in   running  him  down. 
When  Hunter  laid  hold  of  Allen,  he  presented  a  revolver,  threaten- 
ing to  shoot  his  captor.     Hunter,  however,  wrested  the  weapon 
from  him,  and  secured  him.     Three  were  in  a  similar  manner  run 
down  and  made  prisoners.     Kelly  and  Deasy  were  subsequently 
seen  going  into  a  cottage  near  Clayton  Bridge,  about  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  outrage.     They  were  handcuffed  when  they 
went  in,  but  their  hands  were  free  when  they  came  out.     A  porter 
at  the  railway- station  called  out  to  them,  but  they  did  not  stop. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  affiair  reached  Manchester,  the  most 
prompt  measures  were  taken  to  apprehend  the  rioters,  and  recapture 
Kelly  and  Deasy.   A  number  of  the  8th  Hussars  and  a  detachment 
of  the  57th  Foot  were  called  out,  and  the  prisoners  were  safely 
locked  up  in  the  Albert-street  police-station.    Here  fifty  men  from 
the  57th  foot,  under  Captain  Halstead,  remained  on  duty  all  night 
Arrests  of  persons  suspected  continued  to  be  made  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  next  morning  it  was  ascertained  that 
twenty-three  men  had  been  apprehended. 

The  persons  thus  captured,  together  with  some  afterwards  taken, 
altogether  twenty-nine  in  number,  were  brought  before  the  Magis- 
trates next  day  under  a  strong  guard.  The  inquiry  affecting  the 
identity  of  so  many  individuals  occupied  many  days,  and  the 
prisoners  were  repeatedly  remanded.  tQtimately,  the  five  men  who 
were  proved  to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  rescue 
and  violence,  together  with  eighteen  others,  were  committed  for 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Brett.  In  consequence  of  the  serious  cha- 
racter of  the  outrage,  and  the  number  of  persons  concerned,  the 
Government  resolv^  on  appointing  a  Special  Commission  to  sit  at 
Manchester  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners ;  and  on  the  27th  October 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  arrived  in  that 
city,  and  the  Commission  was  formally  opened  the  next  day.  A 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  the  trial  of  the 
five  ringleaders,  their  sentence,  and  the  execution  of  three  of  their 
number,  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  volume  ^ 

19.  Opening  of  the  Barrow-in-Furness  Docks. — The  town 
of  Barrow,  in  the  district  called  Furness,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Lancashire,  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  that  has  no  parallel 
in  England.     A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  small  place,  thinly  popu- 

*  See  "  Chronicle,"  page  156  post,  and  "  Remarkable  Trial*  "  in  the 
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lated,  and  of  no  oommercud  imporUnoe.  The  deTdoaiient  of  the 
hematite  iron  ore  trade  baa,  boverer,  attxaeted  to  it  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  it  is  fast  becoming  an  important  town.  Mnch  of  wbat  baa 
been  done  is  owing  to  tbe  viae  poficjof  tbe  Faniesi  Bailwaj  Com- 

gin  J,  at  whose  expense  the  dods  bim  beea  bnh.  Ten  rears  ago 
arrow  had  a  population  acaroeH' exceeding  1000  pfntrnw^  and  thoae 
chiefly  eD gaged  in  fishing  or  aeaCuing  panmta ;  tfam  are  now  about 
17,000  inhabitants.  Conmnmication  baa  been  fftaiblislifd  between 
Barrow  and  Belfast  br  a  dailv  aerrioe  of  fint  rliw  ateametB:  and 
these  being  connected  with  throogfa  tndns  to  all  parta  at  ^^glpr?^, 
are  found  highly  adTantageous  both  for  merefajOKiiDe  and  cattle, 
but  particularly  the  Litter.  Steamers  alao  ply  regula^  between 
Barrow  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  ofder  to  f  Vanrr  the  mUtmt  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  Dock  inangnralaoD,  tbe  diieeCofB  of  the  For* 
nees  Railway  issued  inTitadons  to  a  Yvrjr  lary  code  of  viaiton^ 
including  all  the  members  at  PailiaaieBt  Ibr  tlie  emmiiea  of  £«»-> 
cashire,  Yorkshire,  Cnmberiand,  and  WestBotdandy  the  Mayon 
of  all  the  corporate  towns  in  tboae  coontieB,  tlie  direelorsy  manageriy 
and  secretaries  of  all  tbe  railways  in  tlie  kingdom*  tbe  membm  of 
the  Mersey  Dock  Board,  the  preadents  <d  tbe  varioos  Cfaambefv 
of  Commerce  (including  [in  the  case  of  lirerpool  tbe  Seeretaiy 
and  the  Members  at  the  Council),  and  tbe  leading  coanneraal  men 
of  the  district.  There  has  seldom  taken  plaee  a  loeal  oreom- 
mercial  festivity  in  which  the  repraaeotative  dement  was  ao  eon* 
spicuous  and  influentiaL  He  Bint  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P., 
was  one  of  the  inrited  goeila,  and  amongst  all  daases  of  resMknla 
and  politicians  in  tbe  district  has  risat  was  regarded  with  great 
interest  and  pleasiire.  Barrow  bad  jutft  been  inoorporttUd ;  $md 
Mr.  Bamsden,  tbe  Mayor,  most  eoi^iaDy  co-<fpentUA  with  Im 
brother  directors  and  the  inhabitants  genenllj  to  give  as  mada 
eclai  as  possible  to  tbe  prooeedixigs. 

By  arrangement  of  tbe  Fumeas  direftowi,  and  tkanmA  Am 
courteous  and  jgxmyt  aaaest  at  the  rarions  nifaraj  eoipanins^  dba 
inWtation  cards  aent  to  each  gneit  frsntwi  Inas  from  mmy  pvt  of 
the  country  to  and  ham  Barraar,  as  wM  as  to  Am  pvaeaumga  of 
the  inauguration,  and  to  tbe  faaamet  wUA  UBemmL 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  widi  of  liie  Mayor^  liie  day  was  obterred 
as  a  gei^ral  holiday  in  Barrow.  The  streets,  adiieb  wen  gaj  with 
flags,  were  thrcmged  with  people. 

The  guests  of  tiie  raflway  eompanr,  aa  tibej  arrired  by  soeoesaive 
trains  from  Tarious  parts,  were  eonMeted  to  tbe  Town  Fier,  where 
special  steamers  were  mxmdad  fiir  tbem,  and  about  two  a^dotk,  a 
procession  of  Tessels  bsTing  been  fomied,  tbe  visitors  w^ne  con- 
ducted through  the  docks,  tbe  ^i-arioas  features  of  which  were 
explained  by  the  directors,  tbe  Beeretary  (Mr.  BL  Codk),  and  other 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  their  cham^ber  and  conatraetion. 

The  docks  and  tbe  varioas  woiks  attached  to  tbem  will,  when 
thoroughly  competed,  eoat  about  200,000/. ;  a  smaller  aum,  it  is 
IxJiercd,  than  ever  was  emfFtkiled  vpon  a  siaoilar  amoanf  of  dock 
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accommodation  elsewhere.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  M'Lean  and 
Stileman,  of  London,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Brassey  and 
Field.  The  Devonshire  Dock  comprises  thirty  acres ;  and  the 
Buccleuch  Dock,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  will  have  a  water  area 
of  thirty-three  acres.  To  the  north-east  of  the  last-named  dock  is  a 
timber-pond  of  thirty-five  acres  and  a  half.  The  docks  extend 
from  Crow's  Nest  to  Cunninger  Point,  and  divide  the  town  of 
Barrow  from  Old  Barrow  Island.  The  docks  are  entered  from 
Piel  harbour,  within  the  south  end  of  Walney  Island,  where  there 
is  a  railway-pier,  and  where  the  largest  vessels  may  ride  in  five 
fathoms  of  water.  The  entrance  to  the  docks  is  sixty  feet  in  width, 
and,  being  well  sheltered  by  Walney  Island,  is  adapted  for  the  safe 
admission  of  vessels  of  all  sizes.  Near  to,  and  parallel  with  the 
entrance,  is  a  commodious  graving-dock.  The  total  water  area  of 
the  docks  and  timber-ponds  is  105  acres  in  extent,  and  the  ware- 
houses so  far  erected  have  a  floorage  accommodation  of  17,000 
square  yards.  The  depth  of  water  maintained  in  the  Devonshire 
Dock  is  twenty-two  feet.  Hydraulic  capstans  are  provided  at  the 
entrances,  and  hydraulic  cranes  on  the  ouays  and  in  the  ware- 
houses. The  Railway  Company's  land  adjoming  the  sidings,  which 
is  available  for  private  shipbuilding  yards,  timber-yards,  and 
works,  amounts  to  230  acres,  and  it  is  expected  that  ere  long  a 
large  business  will  be  done  here  in  iron  shipbuilding.  Around  the 
island  there  will  be  in  all  about  ten  miles  of  sidings.  The  facilities 
for  bringing  railway  waggons  alongside  the  ships  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  at  Barrow. 

After  the  Dock  celebration  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  inspected  the 
Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Works,  which  were  thrown  open  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  and  the  operations  of  which  were  ex- 
plained by  the  manager.  These  works  were  originally  established, 
in  1859,  by  Messrs.  Schneider,  Hannay,  and  Co.,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  from  the  red  hematite  ore  of  the  district.  Pre- 
viously the  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  had  only  been  worked  on 
a  very  small  scale,  the  ore  being  carried  for  smelting  purposes  to 
Lancashire,  Wales,  and  Staffordshire,  while  the  red  hematite  was 
merely  used  to  mix  with  other  ores.  The  adoption  of  the  Bessemer 
process  caused  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  pure  hematite  iron ; 
and  in  1866,  when  the  Barrow  Iron  Works  were  taken  over  by  the 
present  Company,  there  were  ten  blast-furnaces  in  constant  opera- 
tion, the  other  appliances  being  of  a  kindred  magnitude. 

There  are  now  eleven  blast-furnaces  arranged  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  seashore,  the  pig-beds  being  on  the  land  side,  and  the 
slag  deposits  accumulating  on  the  shore. 

The  Company  raise  all  their  own  ore,  and  the  produce  of  the 
mines  this  year  will  be  about  400,000  tons.  The  amount  of  pig- 
iron  made  weekly  is  about  4000  tons,  and  about  800  tons  of  this 
quantity  are  taken  to  the  steel- works,  and  there  converted  into  railsy 
plates,  tires,  and  forgings  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  number  of  men 
employed  at  the  works  is  near  2000.   These  are  the  largest  Bessemer 
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steel-works  in  the  country,  and  when  the  plans  for  extension  are 
completed  they  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  buildings  so 
far  erected  in  connexion  with  the  steel-works,  comprise  two  ^eds 
735  feet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  eighty-five  feet  and  105  feet 
respectively,  the  sheds  being  covered  in  by  arches. 

In  the  evening  the  guests  assembled  in  the  carriage-shed  attached 
to  the  railway-station,  where  a  grand  banquet  was  ffiven  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Fumess  Railway,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  presiding, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  filling  the  vice-chair. 

A  ball  given  by  the  Mayor  "wound  up  the  day's  festivities. 

At  nightfall  the  principal  streets  were  illuminated  by  trans- 
parencies and  various  designs  in  gas  jets,  and  a  gigantic  bonfire 
blazed  from  "Old  Barrow,"  a  slightly  elevated  ground  close  to 
the  town.        • 

24.  Conference  of  Bjshops  of  the  Anglican  Communion. — 
An  assembly  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  holding  sees 
in  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States,  was  convoked 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  met  this 
morning  at  Lambeth.  The  proceedings  were  formally  opened  at 
eleven  o'clock,  with  the  celebration  of  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  A  few  minutes 
after  ten,  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and  for  the 
next  hour  the  Bishops  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  conference, 
seventy-six  in  number,  continued  to  arrive  in  close  succession, 
some  in  carriages,  while  the  Bishop  of  Labuan  and  a  few  others 
walked  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  Epistle  for  the  day,  which 
was  prefaced  by  some  introductory  observations  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  read  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  the 
Gospel,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  When  the  service  had 
terminated,  the  whole  of  the  Bishops  retired  into  the  hall  in  which 
the  Conference  was  to  be  held.  Permission  to  attend  their  deli- 
berations was  refused  to  the  representatives  of  the  press ;  and  the 
only  persons  allowed  to  be  present  were  two  shorthand  writers, 
engaged  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  was  not  one  of  the  number  of  Bishops  composing  the  Confer- 
ence.  Some  other  English  prelates  were  absent  from  its  meetinffs. 

An  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  commenced  with  a  statement 
that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  Bishops  of  Canada,  strengthened 
by  the  representations  of  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Conference  was  called.  The  result  had  more  than  justified  ex- 
pectation. It  was  never  intended  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
general  Synod,  and  enact  new  Canons ;  but  it  was  purposed  merely 
to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest,  of  which  the  Archbishop 
specified  ten,  beginning  with  the  promotion  of  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.  On  this  point  the  Archbishop  spoke  at  some  length, 
urging  that  the  desire  for  reunion  was  **  but  the  echo  of  the 
petition  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  offered  in  behalf  of  His 
Church  when  He  prayed  the  Father  that  those  who  should  believe 
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in  Ilim  might  all  be  one  in  the  Father  and  the  Son."  The  Arch- 
bishop referred  to  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Churches,  which 
had  been  rendered  uncertain  by  recent  decisions,  and  had  caused  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many.  He  added  that  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  had  been  postponed  until  the  view  taken  by 
the  Conference  had  been  declared.  Various  subjects  were  to  be 
referred  to  Committees.  The  Archbishop  asked  that  every  one 
present  at  the  Conference  would  exhibit  toleration  and  charity,  in 
the  event  of  opinions  being  expressed  opposed  to  his  own ;  and 
said :  "  Though  it  be  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  theological 
discussion,  yet  our  very  presence  here  is  a  witness  to  our  resolution 
to  maintain  the  faith,  which  we  hold  in  common  as  our  priceless 
heritage,  set  forth  in  our  Liturgy  and  other  formularies ;  and  this 
our  united  celebration  of  offices  common  to  our  respective  Churches 
in  each  quarter  of  the  globe  is  a  claim,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
for  the  independence  of  separate  Churches,  as  well  as  a  protest 
against  the  assumption  by  any  Bishop  of  the  Church  Catholic  of 
dominion  over  his  fellows  in  the  Episcopate." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  having  been  conducted,  as 
already  stated,  with  closed  doors,  the  public  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Prelates,  except  from  their  results,  ^ese 
were  embodied  in  two  documents  which  were  issued  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Conference.  The  first  was  an  Address  to  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  which  was  signed  by  three 
Archbishops  and  seventy-three  Bishops,  and  was  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Bishops,  gathered  under  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  for  prayer  and  conference  at  Lambeth,  pray  for  you, 
that  ye  may  obtain  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father, 
and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

**  We  give  thanks  to  God,  brethren  beloved,  for  the  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  towards  the  Saints,  which  hath 
aboimded  among  you ;  and  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ  which 
through  you  hath  been  spread  abroad  among  the  most  vigorous 
races  of  the  earth.  And  with  one  mouth  we  make  our  suppli- 
cations to  God,  even  the  Father,  that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  He  would  strengthen  us  with  His  might,  to  amend  among 
us  the  things  which  are  amiss,  to  supply  the  things  which  are 
lacking,  and  to  reach  forth  unto  higher  measures  of  love  and  zeal 
in  worshipping  Him,  and  in  making  known  His  name :  and  we 
pray  that  in  His  good  time  He  would  give  back  unto  His  whole 
Church  the  blessed  gift  of  unity  in  Truth. 

"  And  now  we  exhort  you  in  love  that  ye  keep  whole  and  imde- 
filed  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  as  ye  have  received  it 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  entreat  you  to  watch  and  pray,  and  to 
strive  heartily  with  us  against  the  frauds  and  subtleties  wherewith 
the  Faith  hath  been  aforetime  and  is  now  assailed. 

"  We  beseech  you  to  hold  fast  as  the  sure  word  of  Otod  all  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  by 
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diligent  study  of  these  oracles  of  God,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ye  seek  to  know  more  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  very 
God  and  very  Man,  ever  to  be  adored  and  worshipped,  whom  they 
reveal  unto  us,  and  of  the  will  of  God  which  they  declare. 

'*  Furthermore,  we  entreat  you  to  guard  yourselves  and  yours 
against  the  growing  superstitions  and  additions  with  which  in 
these  latter  days  the  truth  of  God  hath  been  overlaid  ;  as  other- 
wise, so  especially  by  the  pretension  to  universal  sovereignty  over 
God's  heritage  asserted  for  the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  by  the  practical 
exaltation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  mediator  in  the  place  of 
her  Divine  Son,  and  by  the  addressing  of  prayers  to  her  as  inter- 
cessor between  God  and  man.  Of  such  beware,  we  beseech  you, 
knowing  that  the  jealous  God  giveth  not  His  honour  to  another. 

"  Build  yourselves  up  therefore,  beloved,  in  your  most  holy 
faith  ;  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Show  forth  before  all  men  by  your  faith,  self- 
denial,  purity,  and  godly  conversation,  as  well  as  by  your  labours 
for  the  people  among  whom  God  hath  so  widely  spread  you,  and 
by  the  setting  forth  of  His  Gospel  to  the  unbelievers  and  the 
heathen,  that  ye  are  indeed  the  servants  of  Him  who  died  for  us, 
to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world. 

**  Brethren  beloved,  with  one  voice  we  warn  you ;  the  time  is 
short ;  the  Lord  cometh  :  watch  and  be  sober.  Abide  stedfest  in 
the  communion  of  saints  wherein  God  hath  granted  you  a  place. 
Seek  in  faith  for  oneness  with  Christ  in  the  blessed  sacrament  of 
His  body  and  blood.  Hold  fast  the  Creeds,  and  the  pure  worship 
and  order,  which  of  God's  grace  ye  have  inherited  from  the 
Primitive  Church.  Beware  of  causing  divisions  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  ye  have  received.  Pray  and  seek  for  unity  among  your- 
selves, and  among  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the  good 
Lord  make  you  perfect,  and  keep  your  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits 
until  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  other  documents  consisted  of  a  series  of  Resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the  various  matters  entertained 
by  them.     They  were  these : — 

Introduction. — We,  Bishops  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
in  visible  corfmunion  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  professing  the  faith  delivered  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture, 
maintained  by  the  Primitive  Church,  and  by  the  fathers  of  the 
English  Reformation,  now  assembled,  by  the  good  Providence  of 
God,  at  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Primate  of  all  England,  desire  :  First,  to  give  hearty 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  having  thus  brought  us  together  for 
common  counsels  and  united  worship.  Secondly,  we  desire  to 
express  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  we  view  the  divided  condition 
of  the  flock  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  ardently  longing  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  **  That  all  may  be  one,  as 
Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
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Ub,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me ;"  and,  lastly, 
we  do  here  solemnly  record  our  conviction  that  unity  will  be  mcwt 
effectually  promoted  by  maintaining  the  Faith  in  its  purity  and 
integrity — as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  held  by  the  Primitive 
Church,  summed  up  in  the  Creeds,  and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed 
General  Councils — and  by  drawing  each  of  us  closer  to  our 
common  Jjord,  by  giving  ourselves  to  much  prayer  and  inter- 
cession, by  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  charity,  and  a  love  of  the 
Lord's  appearing." 

Resolution  I. — **  That  it  appears  to  us  expedient,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  brotherly  intercommunion,  that  all  cases  of  esta- 
bUshmeut  of  new  Sees  and  appointment  of  new  Bishops  be  notifie<l 
to  all  Archbishops  and  Metropolitans,  and  all  presiding  Bishops  of 
the  Anglican  C*ommunion." 

Resolution  II. — "  That,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  intercommunion  between  members  of  the  Church  passing 
from  one  distant  diocese  to  another  may  be  duly  maintained,  we 
hereby  dwlare  it  desirable : 

**  *  (1)  That  forms  of  lottera  commendatory  on  behalf  of  clergj*- 
men  visiting  other  diocesi's  be  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  ; 

*'  *  (2)  Tliat  a  form  of  letters  commendatory  for  lay  members  of 
the  Cliurch  be  in  like  manner  prepared  ; 

"  *  ('ij  That  his  Grace  the  Lonl  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bt* 
pleased  to  undertake  tlie  preparation  of  such  forms.'  " 

Resolution  III. — "That  a  committee  be  ap{)ointe<l  to  draw  up  a 
pastdral  address  to  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  com- 
munion with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  to  be 
agreed  u|K>n  by  the  assembled  Bishops,  and  to  be  published  as 
soon  as  possible  aft  it  the  last  sitting  of  the  Conference." 

Resolution  IV. — **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  unity 
in  faith  and  dis^'Ipline  will  be  best  maintained  among  the  several 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  by  due  and  cancmical  subor- 
dination of  the  Syncnls  of  the  si'veral  branches  to  the  higher  autho- 
ritv  of  a  Svnod  or  »Svn<Kls  above  them." 

Resolution  V. — **That  a  committee  of  seven  members  (with 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  obtain  the  assintance  of  men 
learned  in  ei-clusiastical  and  canon  law;  be  ap{)oint<*d  to  inquirv 
into  and  report  upon  the  Hubj«*ct  of  the  relations  afid  functions  of 
such  Sy n<Kls,  and  that  such  repirt  be  forwanled  to  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbi.shop  of  (*anterbury,  with  a  requu^t  that,  if  possible,  it 
may  Ik'  comniunicate<l  to  any  adjourniHl  met*ting  of  this  Con- 
ference." 

Re!«olution  VI. — **  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops  now 
assemblnl,  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  is  deeply  injured  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  Chun*h  in  Natal  ;  and  that  a  com* 
"uittcK^  bo  now  apiniinted  at  this  general  nKt-tiiig  to  r«*port  on  the 
3est  mode  bv  which  the  Church  may  be  delivrrtnl  from  the  con* 

his   scandal,  and  the  true  faith   maintained*     Thmt 
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Canterbury,  with  the  request  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  transmit 
the  same  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  to 
ask  for  their  judgment  thereupon." 

Resolution  VII. — "  That  we  who  are  here  present  do  acquiesce 
in  the  Resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  passed  on 
June  29,  1866,  relating  to  the  diocese  of  Natal,  to  wit : 

"  '  If  it  be  decided  that  a  new  Bishop  should  be  consecrated — 
As  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  the  province  of  Natal  for  obtaining  a  new  Bishop,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  first,  that  a  formal  instrument,  declaratory 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa 
should  be  prepared,  which  every  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon  to  be 
appointed  to  oflBce  should  be  required  to  subscribe ;  secondly,  that 
a  godly  and  well-learned  man  should  be  chosen  by  the  Clergy,  with 
the  assent  of  the  lay-communicants  of  the  Church ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  he  should  be  presented  for  consecration,  either  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — if  the  aforesaid  instrument  should  declare 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Christ  as  received  by  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland — or  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  South  Africa,  according  as  hereafter  may  be  judged  to  be  most 
advisable  and  convenient.' " 

Resolution  VIII. — **That,  in  order  to  the  binding  of  the  Churches 
of  our  Colonial  Empire  and  the  Missionary  Churches  beyond  them 
in  the  closest  union  with  the  Mother  Church,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  receive  and  maintain  without  alteration  the  standards  of 
faith  and  doctrine  as  now  in  use  in  that  Church.  That,  neverthe- 
less, each  province  should  have  the  right  to  make  such  adaptations 
and  additions  to  the  services  of  the  Church  as  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances may  require,  provided  that  no  change  or  addition  be  made 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  that  all  such  changes  be  liable  to  revision  by  any 
Synod  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  which  the  said  province 
shall  be  represented." 

Resolution  IX. — "That  the  committee  appointed  by  Resolu- 
tion v.,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  London, 
St.  David's,  and  Oxford,  and  all  the  Colonial  Bishops,  be  instructed 
to  consider  the  constitution  of  a  voluntary  spiritual  tribunal,  to 
which  questions  of  doctrine  may  be  carried  by  appeal  from  the 
tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  each  province  of  the 
Colonial  Church,  and  that  their  report  be  forwarded  to  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  requested  to  communi- 
cate it  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Conference." 

Resolution  A. — "  That  the  Resolutions  submitted  to  this  Con- 
ference relative  to  the  discipline  to  be  exercised  by  Metropolitans, 
the  Court  of  Metropolitans,  the  scheme  for  conducting  the  election 
of  Bishops,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  declaration  of  sub- 
mission to  the  regulation  of  Synods,  and  the  question  of  what  legis- 
lation should  be  proposed  for  the  Colonial  Churches,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  specified  in  the  preceding  Resolution." 
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Resolution  XI. — "  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Resolution  relative  to  the  notification  of  proposed  Mis- 
sionary Bishoprics,  and  the  subordination  of  missionaries." 

Resolution  XII. — "That  the  question  of  the  bounds  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  different  Bishops,  when  any  question  may  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  them,  the  question  as  to  the  obedience  of  chap- 
lains of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  Resolution  submitt^  to  the  Conference  relative  to 
their  return  and  admission  into  home  dioceses,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  specified  in  the  preceding  Resolution." 

Resolution  XIII. — "  That  we  desire  to  render  our  hearty  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  in  and  by  this 
Conference ;  and  we  desire  to  express  our  hope,  that  this  our  meet- 
ing may  hereafter  be  followed  by  other  meetings,  to  be  conducted 
in  the  same  spirit  of  brotherly  love." 

After  a  resolution  of  hearty  thanks,  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  having  convened  the  Conference,  and  for  having 
presided  at  it,  the  Archbishop  solenmly  oflFered  up  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  militant.  The  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  was  then  sung 
by  the  assembled  Bishops,  his  Grace  the  President  pronounced  the 
Benediction,  and  the  Conference  came  to  its  close. 

In  connexion  with  the  Conference,  a  series  of  pubUc  services  took 
place  at  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  one  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  of  the  City  Churches.  These  services  proved 
very  attractive  to  members  of  the  Church,  there  being  among  the 
preachers,  during  the  several  days  they  lasted,  English,  Irish, 
Scottish,  American,  Colonial,  and  Missionary  Bishops.  The 
scheme  was  of  a  most  comprehensive  character ;  and  the  ofifertory 
at  each  service  was  devoted  to  whatever  object  the  Bishop  who 
might  preach  thought  fit,  generally  towards  the  furtherance  of 
Church  work .  abroad.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  announced  for 
the  first  sermon ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  being  present,  and 
the  pulpit  was  occupied  in  his  place  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

28.  Murderous  Outrage  in  Holborn.  —  Between  two  and 
three  o'clock  a.m.,  three  of  the  performers  in  the  band  at  Weston's 
Music-hall  left  that  establishment  on  their  way  home.  They  be- 
longed to  the  Guards,  and  were  not  in  uniform.  As  they  were 
going  along  Vemon-place,  Bloomsbury-square,  Holborn,  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  Irishmen,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  at  a  public- 
house,  kept  by  a  widow  named  Byrne,  in  Southampton-row,  Hol- 
born, suspected  by  the  police  to  be  the  haunt  of  members  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  These  Irishmen,  probably  imagining  that 
the  bandsmen  were  three  detective  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  at- 
tacked them,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  fire-arms  being  used, 
one  of  the  bandsmen  was  wounded.  The  others  were  unhurt,  but 
unfortunately  the  murderous  ruflSans  escaped.  The  bandsman  was 
conveyed  to  the  Uuiversity  College  Hospital.  His  name  was 
Edwin  McDonald,  a  bandsman  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  a  fine 
young  man,  twenty-three  years  of  age.     The  wound  was  caused 
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by  a  bullet  entering  the  chest,  passing  thence  through  the 
lungs,  and  then  taking  a  lateral  course  through  the  back.  It 
appeared  that  the  assailants  in  Vernon-place  were  imitating  the 
sounds  of  the  instruments  upon  which  the  bandsmen  performed. 
Some  observations  were  made  by  the  latter,  when  one  man  struck 
one  of  them,  and  the  other  drew  his  pistol  and  deliberately  shot 
McDonald.  In  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  sad  fate  of  their 
friend  the  other  two  suffered  the  ruffians  to  escape.  The  next 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  wounded  man's  state  being  very  pre- 
carious, it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Flowers, 
that  his  deposition  should  be  taken,  which  was  accordingly  done  at 
the  University  College  Hospital,  Gower-street.  The  patient  ap- 
peared very  faint,  and  spoke  so  low  that  his  voice  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  heard.  The  oath  was  administered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Flowers.  He  said,  '*  I  entered  a  public-house  in  Southampton-row 
about  one  o'clock  this  morning,  and  asked  for  something  to  drink, 
which  was  refused  to  be  served.  I  then  left,  and  saw  some  persons 
having  words  outside.  Neither  I  nor  those  with  me  said  any  thing 
to  those  persons.  My  friends  and  I  walked  up  Southampton-row 
to  Vernon-place,  and  passed  the  two  men  who  were  outside  the 
public-house  at  the  time  of  the  noise.  While  passing  by  they  made 
a  noise  at  me  and  my  friends,  and  they  crossed  the  road  to  the 
right.  They  came  back  again,  and  one  of  them  knocked  a  man 
named  Furber's  hat  off.  Furber  was  with  me,  and  the  man  who 
knocked  off  his  hat  fired  at  me.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  saw  the 
two  men  outside  the  public-house."  (Here  followed  a  description 
of  the  two  men). 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Flowers,  the  witness  added  that  he  lived  at  12, 
William-street,  Regent's-park,  and  was  a  musician  in  the  2nd  Life 
Guards.  He  could  not  sign  his  deposition,  and  requested  his  mark 
to  be  put  to  it. 

Mr.  Flowers  having  read  the  deposition  over,  held  it  before  him 
so  that  he  could  see  it  distinctly,  and  made  a  cross  in  the  usual 
place  of  the  signature,  McDonald  watching  the  operation,  and 
nodding  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  when  it  was  done,  but  not 
speaking. 

After  lingering  for  some  days  the  unfortunate  man  died  from 
the  effect  of  his  wound. 
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OCTOBER. 

1.  Church  Congress  at  Wolverhampton. — ^The  proceedings 
of  the  Clmrch  Congress  of  the  present  year  were  opened  at 
Wolverhampton,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. The  place  of  meeting  was  the  Agricultural  Hall,  which 
is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  2000  persons  seated.  The 
Bishops,  Deacons,  and  Clergy  met  at  eleven  o'clock  in  St.  Peter's 
School- room,  and  proceeded  thence  in  their  robes  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Mayor,  Sir  J.  Morriee,  and 
municipal  authorities.  These  united  bodies  then  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  where  a  full  choral 
service  was  performed.  The  lessons  were  read  by  the  Bishops  of 
Lichfield  and  London.  The  remainder  of  the  service  was  intoned 
by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Mundy.  The  Dean  of  Norwich  preached  the 
sermon,  taking  for  his  text  Romans  iii.  28.  Referring  to  the 
Ritualists,  he  regretted  the  differences  which  unhappily  existed. 
But  differences  had  existed  amongst  the  Apostles  themselves,  and 
a  conciliatory  policy  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  great  progress 
made  in  religious  matters  during  the  last  half-century  was  in  creat 
part  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  the  Ritualistic  portion  of  the 
Church.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  Right  Rev. 
President  delivered  an  address,  after  which  papers  were  read  on 
"The  State  and  Progress  of  the  Church  in  Staffordshire,"  by 
Archdeacon  Moore  and  Mr.  R.  Kettle,  Judge  of  the  Worcestershire 
District  of  County  Courts.  Mr.  Kettle  submitted  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Church  should  be  relieved  from  collecting  alms 
for  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  area  of  the  geographical 
divisions  of  parishes  should  be  extended.  Addresses  were  delivered 
on  the  subject  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Isles, 
which  were  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  Winter,  Q.C.,  took 
part. 

The  proceedings  on  the  2nd  were  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those 
on  the  opening  day.  The  questions  before  the  assembly  were 
Church  Patronage,  and  the  position  of  Stipendiary,  or  Assistant 
Curates.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  of  the  Charterhouse,  were  among  the  speakers. 
A  side  meeting  of  High  Churchmen  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art, 
where  the  Ecclesiastical  Vestment  Exhibition  was  opened.  Arch- 
deacon Denison  took  the  chair,  and  among  the  speakers  were 
Bishop  Twells,  of  Orange  River  Free  State;  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Duncombe,  Dean  of  York ;  Mr.  Mackonochie,  of 
St.  Alban's;  and  several  other  gentlemen.  It  was  resolved 
to  call  an  aggregate  meeting  of  High  Churchmen  in  LondoOi 
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to  mcmoriaKze  the  Ritual  Commission  on  the  subject  of  ceremonial 
observances.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  meeting,  at  which 
Earl  Nelson  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Marson  read  papers  on  Church 
Missions.  Amongst  the  other  speakers  were  the  Bishops  of  Cape- 
town, New  Zealand,  and  Iowa. 

On  the  3rd  the  proceedings  were  resumed.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
presided,  and  there  were  on  the  platform  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Talbot,  Earl  Nelson,  Lord  Hatherton,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford 
and  New  Zealand,  Archdeacon  Denison,  &c.  As  on  the  preceding 
days,  the  hall  was  crowded.  Several  papers  were  read  on  "  The 
Bible  and  Science."  Archdeacon  Denison  delivered  a  pungent 
address.  The  afternoon  sitting  was  devoted  to  the  question  of 
*'The  Appropriation  of  Seats  in  Churches,"  upon  which  Mr.  E. 
Harford,  of  Manchester,  read  a  paper ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkinson  and 
others  spoke ;  and  it  concluded  with  "  The  Oflfertory,"  upon  which 
the  Rev.  G.  Eraser,  Rural  Dean  of  Wolverhampton,  read  a  paper. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  and  others  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Congress  was  considered  to  have  been  a  successful  one ;  and, 
considering  the  presence  of  a  considerable  variety  of  controversial 
element,  its  proceedings  were  very  harmonious.  The  influence  of 
the  mild  and  tolerant  prelate  who  presided,  and  who  now  appeared 
almost  for  the  last  time  in  public  before  his  lamented  decease, 
probably  contributed  much  to  this  result. 

5.  The  Oaks  Colliery  Accident  —  Discovert  of  the  Miss- 
ing Bodies. — The  search  for  the  bodies  of  the  persons  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  second  explosioti  of  December  the  13th,  1866,  produced 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  four  of  the  victims,  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Parkin  Jeficock,  the  Mining  Engineer.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  ruins  discovered  the  pockets  of  the  above  lamented 
gentleman  in  the  box-hole,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  his  body 
might  be  there  also ;  though  this  was  contrary  to  expectation,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  at  some  distance  in  the  workings  shortly 
before  the  blast  went  off.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  great  exertions 
the  men  who  conducted  the  search  were  rewarded  by  finding  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  and  his  body  wa3  brought 
to  land  and  conveyed  to  the  dead-house.  It  was  easily  recognized 
by  his  flowing  beard  and  his  clothes.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  blast,  as  both  his  feet  were  blown  off,  but 
these  have  been  also  recovered ;  in  all  other  respects  the  body 
was  perfect.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Ecclesfield,  near  Shef- 
field, of  which  place  he  was  a  native.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  same  day,  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  late  manager  of  the 
Lund-hill  Colliery,  and  also  a  volunteer,  was  recovered.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  blast  went  off,  the  above  two  gentlemen  had 
been  seen  some  distance  in  the  working,  when  the  other  volunteers 
were  running  for  their  lives  to  get  out  of  the  mine,  having  felt  the 
terrible  '*  suck  "  which  is  the  precursor  of  an  explosion.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  after  the  last  draw  of  the  volimteers 
and  the  second  explosion  a  period  elapsed  of  seven  minutes,  and 
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it  is  jufit  possible  that  these  gentlemen  receiyed  the  awfnl  warning 
in  time  to  get  into  the  box-hole,  but  not  to  escape  death.  The 
other  bodies  found  in  the  box-hole  were  those  of  Christopher 
Siddons  and  Alfred  Haylars,  both  deputies.  In  addition  to  the 
bodies,  two  human  legs  were  found. 

16.  ExFxuTioNS  IN  London.  —  This  morning  John  Wiggins, 
who  had  been  convicted  at  the  last  Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  of  the  murder  of  Agnes  Oakes,  was  handed  in  front  of  the 
prison  of  Newgate.  Two  hours  later  Louis  Bordier,  a  Frenchman, 
convicted  at  the  same  Sessions  of  the  murder  of  Mary  Ann  Snow, 
expiated  the  crime  with  his  life  at  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol. 
Happily  in  these  days  it  is  rare  for  two  executions  to  take  place 
in  the  Metropolis  on  the  same  day,  and  the  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  much  excitement. 

Wiggins  was  thirty- four  years  of  age,  and  a  lighterman  by  trade. 
The  unfortunate  young  woman,  for  whose  death  he  suffered,  had 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time.     On  the  24th  of  July,  a  neigh- 
bour coming  into  the  house  in  which  the  prisoner  lived  at  Lome- 
house,  saw  the  imfortunate  woman  lying  dead  on  the  hearth-rug, 
with  her  head  on  a  pillow  imder  a  chair  and  her  throat  cut.     The 
prisoner  was  also  sitting  on  a  chair  with  a  knife  near  him,  anc(  his 
own  throat  bleeding  from  a  cut.     He  said,  "  She  has  been  and  cut 
my  throat  and  her  own  too."     On  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lush,  the  jury,  after  three  hours'  deliberation,  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  murder,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  the  ground 
that  they  thought  the  act  was  not  premeditated.     The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was,  that  he  had  committed  the  fatal  act  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  when  some  persons  outside  the  house  had 
heard  cries  of  "  Murder,*'  apparently  uttered  by  a  female  voice ; 
that  the  wound  on  the  prisoner's  neck  and  throat  was  self-inflicted ; 
and  that  the  assertion  by  him,  three  hours  afterwards,  that  the 
deceased  had  first  tried  to  take  his  life,  and  failing  in  that  had 
taken  her  own,  was  an  after-thought  to  screen  himself.     On  sen- 
tence being  passed,  the  convict  said,  as  he  left  the  dock,  he  should 
die  an  innocent  man.     Between  that  and  his  execution  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  protesting  his  innocence,  and  he  died  aaserting  it. 
Just  before  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  for 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.     He  declared 
on  his  dying  oath  that  he  never  did  it,  and  that  he  could  go  before 
his  Maker  with  a  clear  conscience.     It  was  she,  he  added,  who 
cut  his  throat  and  then  cut  her  own,  and  he  declared  with  his 
dying  breath,  that  he  never  lifted  hand  or  finger  to  her.     A 
very  painful  scone  occurred  at  the  last.     While  the  noose  was 
being  put  round  the  convict's  neck,  though  his  arms  were  firmly 
pinioned  at  the  elbows,  he  managed  to  clutch  with  both  hands  the 
rope  attached  to  the  beam,  and  for  the  moment  to  resist  the  efibrts 
of  the  executioner  to  release  his  hold  and  to  place  him  on  the  drop. 
Four  or  five  warders,  from  behind,  sprang  to  the  scaffold,  one  after 
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another,  to  the  assistance  of  the  executioner,  and  it  was  only  by 
main  force  that  the  rope  was  adjusted  and  the  convict  was  held 
under  the  beam.  WhUe  he  was  being  so  restrained,  he  swayed 
himself  about,  and  shouted  with  all  his  might,  "  Cut  my  head  off, 
but  don't  hang  me ;  I  am  innocent."  He  resisted  to  the  last ;  the 
drop  at  length  fell,  and  the  convict  soon  ceased  to  live. 

The  convict  Louis  Bordier,  who  was  executed  at  Horsemen ger- 
lane,  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  by  trade  a  currier.  He  had 
cohabited  for  about  thirteen  years  with  Mary  Ann  Snow,  who  was 
about  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  had  three  children  by  him,  of 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  nine  years,  and  of  eighteen  months.  At  the 
time  of  the  murder  they  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  relative  at  Camber- 
well.  They  quarrelled  occasionally,  chiefly  about  a  man  named 
Wood,  an  engine-driver,  and  she  intimated  her  intention  to  leave 
him.  Bordier  and  the  deceased  slept  in  a  front  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  three  children  in  a  room  behind.  On  the  momine 
of  the  3rd  of  September,  shortly  before  six  o'clock,  the  deceased 
rushed  upstairs  in  her  night-dress  to  her  aimt's  room  with  her 
throat  cut,  saying,  "Look  what  Bordier  has  done."  She  never 
spoke  again,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Bordier,  who 
had  followed  her  there,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  he  had  in- 
flicted the  wound,  adding  that  he  could  not  bear  to  part  from  her. 
From  a  letter  which  was  found  in  his  room,  and  addressed  to  his 
brother,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  for  some  time  meditated  the 
murder,  and  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  take  the  lives  of  all 
the  three  children  as  well,  and  then  to  make  away  with  his  own. 
On  his  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Montague  Smith,  the  defence  of  insanity  was  set  up  in  his  behalf, 
but  it  signally  failed.  For  some  time  after  his  conviction  he 
appears  to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  still  be  reprieved 
on  that  ground,  but  in  vain.  He  had  an  interview  with  his  three 
children,  which,  with  the  final  parting,  was  painful  in  the  last 
degree.  After  that  he  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
died  deeply  penitent.  The  greater  part  of  the  night  preceding  his 
execution  he  spent  in  writing  letters  to  his  relatives.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  by  religion,  and  was  attended  in  his  last  moments 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faure,  a  priest  of  that  communion.  The  execu- 
tion took  place  on  a  scaffold  erected  over  the  entrance  of  the  prison, 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 

29.  Destructive  Hurricane  in  the  West  Indies.  —  St. 
Thomas  and  the  surrounding  islands  were  visited  by  a  severe 
hurricane.  At  St.  Thomas,  great  damage  was  done  among  the 
shipping,  about  eighty  vessels  being  sunk  or  blown  ashore.  In  the 
town,  houses  were  unroofed,  and  in  many  cases  thrown  down,  by 
the  gale  and  by  three  shocks  of  earthquake,  which  occurred  at  the 
same  time.  Business  was  completely  at  a  standstill  for  several 
days.  Tortola  was  also  visited  by  the  hurricane,  and  several 
houses  were  blown  down.  The  captain  of  the  **  Solent,"  which 
vessel  lay  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  stated  his  belief  that 
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about  100  lives  were  lost  on  that  island,  chiefly  by  the  fall  of 
houses.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  underwent  great  loss  and  damage.  Their  steamship 
"  Wye  "  was  totally  wrecked  on  Buck  Island  while  attempting  to 
put  to  sea.  Out  of  seventy  men  only  thirteen  of  her  crew  were 
saved.  Among  them  were  five  whites,  including  the  captain, 
the  chief  officer,  and  the  boiler-maker ;  all  the  rest  were  drowned. 
The  captain  was  on  board  the  "Tyne"  at  the  time.  The 
"Rhone"  was  wrecked  off  Salt  Island,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  St.  Thomas,  while  endeavouring  also  to  get  out  to  sea.  She 
was  driven  on  to  a  reef,  and  broke  up.  The  captain  and  aU  the 
officers  were  lost,  and  only  one  passenger  and  twenty-three  of  the 
crew  were  saved.  The  "  Conway  *'  was  blown  ashore  at  Tortola, 
where  she  lost  her  funnels  and  masts,  but  was  otherwise  uninjured. 
The  "Derwent"  was  blown  ashore  from  her  moorings  in  St. 
Thomas's  harbour,  and  much  damaged.  The  "Tyne"  and  "Solent" 
rode  out  the  gale  at  P^por  Island  at  anchor,  with  their  engines 
working  ahead.  The  " Tyne"  lost  her  foremast,  and  the  " Solent" 
all  three  masts.  None  of  the  crews  of  the  "  Conway,"  "  Derwent," 
"  ^ne,"  and  "  Solent "  perished.  During  the  hurricane  the 
"  Y  asco  Nunez  de  Bilbao,  a  Spanish  war- vessel,  was  dismasted 
in  St.  Thomas's  harbour,  and  otherwise  damaged ;  but  was  able  to 
steam  about  the  harbour,  saving  as  many  lives  of  the  other  damaged 
vessels  as  possible. 

Captain  Vesey,  senior  officer  of  the  Barbadoes  Division,  reported 
as  follows  to  the  Admiralty : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  hurricane,  I  can  only  say  now,  that  it 
occurred  after  the  season  was  supposed  to  be  over,  as  the  first  full 
moon  in  October  was  on  the  13th.  It  was  the  fourth  hurricane,  or 
indication  of  one,  which  we  have  had  during  this  peculiar  season. 
After  the  storm  experienced  by  the  "  Doris,"  at  St.  Kitts,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  July,  reported  to  their  Lordships  through  the 
hydrographer,  I  informed  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  I  con- 
sidered we  could  not  be  sufficiently  careful,  as  the  hurricanes  ap- 
peared to  be  increasing  in  intensity.  The  season  has  been  wet  and 
very  sickly.  Seven  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  night  of  the  7th  of 
October,  at  Barbadoes ;  and  on  another  night  five  inches  fell.  On 
the  29th  ult.  the  "  Douro,"  outward  bound,  experienced  a  heavy 
swell  and  a  southerly  set.  We,  also  at  sea,  off  Guadaloupe,  had  a 
heavy  northerly  swell,  but  nothing  more.  Where  the  hurricane 
passed,  the  barometer  gave  no  warning,  though  the  weather  did, 
and  all  thought  it  was  to  be  a  norther.  The  barometer  fell  and 
rose  during  the  breeze,  and  the  vortex  passed  directly  over  these 
places.  It  seemed  to  be  travelling  slowly  to  the  westward;  the 
thunder  was  terrific ;  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt,  and  the 
electricity  was  so  intense  that  compasses  were  useless;  darkness 
set  in,  and  vegetation  was  destroyed.  The  sea- water  was  caught 
up  ;  the  particles  here  called  '  hail '  have  injured  people,  but  tiiis 
perhaps  may  be  thought  improbable.     It  will  be  observed^  tiiat 
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vessels'  masts  were  literally  blown  out  of  them,  and  that  a  four- 
teen-knot  steamer  was  blown  astern  and  wrecked  when  steaming 
full  speed  ahead.  I  need  not  cite  further  instances  of  the  power  of 
the  gale ;  all  the  vessels  that  tried  to  go  to  sea  were  lost,  with 
nearly  all  hands ;  and  an  American  ship,  blown  out  of  this  harbour, 
has  foundered.  The  whole  of  this  ruin  and  devastation  occurred 
in  the  brief  space  of  two  hours. 

"  1  earnestly  submit  for  their  Lordship's  consideration,  whether 
the  system  lately  adopted  of  keeping  Her  Majesty's  ships  at  sea 
during  the  hurricane  season  is  a  good  one  ;  and  can  only  say,  that 
my  own  opinion,  after  fourteen  years'  experience  in  the  West 
Indies,  is,  that  no  man-of-war  could  have  weathered  such  a  blow  if 
caught  at  sea ;  and  that  these  islands,  for  the  next  two  years,  will 
be  liable  to  similar  visitations.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  hurri- 
cane has  caught  Anguilla,  Virgin  Islands,  Tortola,  St.  Thomas, 
Calebra,  and  the  north-west  end  of  Porto  Hico.  It  was  going 
direct  for  Turk's  Island  and  the  Bahamas. 

**  I  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  ships  lost  or  damaged,  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained  at  present.  The  lighthouse  at  the  battery  has 
been  blown  down. 

"  I  have  just  heard  a  rumour  that  Boigne,  or  Crab  Island,  has 
been  struck,  and  that  part  of  the  hurricane  passed  south  of  Porto 
Rico.  I  believe  that  fever  is  still  very  bad  here.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  enclosed  list  of  vessels  lost,  &c.,  which  is  as  correct 
as  possible.     I  have,  &c., 

"  C.  Vesey,  Captain  and  Senior  Officer, 
"  Barbadoes  Division,  North  America  and  West  Indies." 

Enclosure  No,  5,  in  Captain  Vesey^s  Letter. 

"  Particulars  respecting  the  Hurricane  of  October  the  29th. — 
Royal  Mail  Company's  steamship  *  Rhone,'  at  nine  a.m.,  baro- 
meter 30,  wind  from  S.S.E. ;  Royal  Mail  steamer  *  Conway,'  at 
9.30  a.m.,  barometer  29*30.  /Conway'  left  the  'Rhone'  at 
11.10  a.m.,  barometer  29*88;  at  12.15  a.m.,  barometer  28*60. 
Calm  came  on  at  12.30  a.m.,  barometer  28*10 ;  at  12.50  a.m.,  wind 
from  south,  barometer  rising;  at  five  p.m.,  barometer  29*45. 
Wind  before  calm  came  on,  N.  by  W. ;  after  calm,  S.  by  E. 
Terrific  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain.  Observations  of  barometer 
on  shore  at  Tortola :  fell  from  29*75  to  29. 

(Signed)        "C.  Vesey,  Captain  and  Senior  Officer. 

"  British  Steamships. — *  Rhone,'  a  total  Ipss  off*  Peter  Island, 
nearly  all  hands  drowned ;  *  Wye,'  a  total  loss  off  Buck  Island, 
nearly  all  hands  drowned;  'Conway,'  ashore,  but  got  off;  *Der- 
went,'  ashore,  much  damaged ;  *  Tyne,'  partiaUy  dismasted ; 
'Solent,'  partially  dismasted;  'Columbian,'  sunk  in  the  har- 
bour; 'Robert  Todd,'  ashore,  damaged,  but  may  be  got  off; 
tug-boat  'Itchen,'  sunk  in  harbour.  Ship  'British  Empire/ 
sunk  in  the  harbour,  a  wreck.     Barques: — 'Agnes  Lamb/  dis- 
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masted  and  mucli  damaged ;  '  Howard/  dismasted,  much  damaged. 
Brigs: — 'Her  Majesty/  ashore,  complete  wreck,  saving  cargo; 
*  Onesiphorus,'  ashore,  complete  wreck,  saving  cargo ;  '  R.  Scoles,' 
ashore,  complete  wreck,  saving  cargo ;  *  Wild  Pigeon,*  ashore, 
complete  wreck,  saving  cargo ;  '  Princess  Alice,'  ashore,  complete 
wreck,  saving  cargo ;  *  Ida  Abbott,'  ashore,  complete  wreck,  saving 
cargo;  'Hope,'  ashore,  complete  wreck,  part  of  cargo  saved. 
Schooners: — 'Proctor,'  sunk  in  the  harbour;  'Ocean  Gem/ 
sunk  in  the  harbour ;  '  Waterwitch,'  ashore,  complete  wreck ; 
'  Elizabeth,'  sunk  in  the  harbour ;  '  Norman,'  sunk  in  the  har- 
bour. Sloop  :— '  Nimble,'  sunk  in  the  harbour.  There  were  also 
lost,  Danish,  American,  French,  Prussian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Vene- 
zuelan, Norwegian,  German,  and  Bremen  vessels." 

The  following  particulars  were  furnished  by  survivors : — 
Mr.  Whitmarsh,  purser  of  the  "  Rhone,"  narrates  :  "  The  ship 
tried  to  proceed  to  sea  under  full  steam.  In  going  out  a  terrific 
blast  of  wind  struck  her  and  carried  her  on  to  Salt  Island,  her 
stern  first  taking  the  rocks.  Shortly  after,  an  explosion  occurred 
in  her  engine-room,  which,  it  is  supposed,  blew  out  her  bottom. 
She  directly  parted  amidships,  doubled  up,  and  went  down  in  deep 
water,  so  suddenly  that  all  below  went  down  with  her.  The  last 
seen  of  Mr.  Morrish,  the  purser,  was  at  the  wheel  with  Captain 
Wooley,  endeavouring  to  bring  the  ship  up  to  wind.  There  were 
about  twenty-two  passengers  on  board  the  *  Rhone  ;*  two  only  of 
this  number  were  saved.  .  .  .  Within  forty-eight  hours,  300  bodies 
were  washed  ashore,  recovered,  and  buried.  They  presented  a 
fearful  spectacle,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  partially  devoured 
by  sharks  and  other  fish.  The  smell  in  the  harbour  was  most 
oflfensive." 

Mr.  Holdeman,  a  warrant-officer  belonging  to  the  "Rhone," 
stated :  *'  We  had  been  steaming  about  two  hours,  when  I  reported 
to  the  captain  that  there  was  land  very  close,  indeed  nearly  abreast 
of  us,  midships  on  the  port  hand.  With  that  the  ship  went  ashore 
immediately.  The  captain  said  to  me,  *  Good  Lord,  is  it  ever 
possible?'  and  I  replied,  *Yes,  sir,  the  ship's  ashore.*  The 
captain  never  spoke  to  me  again,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  sea 
struck  him  in  the  side,  and  washed  him  over  to  the  top  of  a  sky- 
light. The  next  sea  took  him  between  the  ship's  side  and  the 
rocks,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  A  sea  struck  me,  and  finding  I 
was  getting  exhausted  and  could  hold  on  no  longer,  I  loosed  my 
hold.  The  chief  officer,  Mr.  Darby  Topper,  was  killed  by  a  spar, 
about  an  hour  before  this,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  any  one,  for  I  was 
washed  overboard  myself.  I  and  five  other  men  were  saved  by 
clinging  to  a  hammock-bin,  which  contained  seamen's  hammocks, 
and  floated.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  as  near  as  I  can  sup- 
pose from  the  darkness,  I  was  washed  ashore ;  all  my  clothes  were 
washed  clean  off  me,  and  I  had  nothing  but  a  pair  of  drawers  and 
a  shirt  on  when  I  landed  on  Beef  Island." 
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The  following  despatch  was  received  at  the  Colonial  Office  from 
Sir  A.  Eumboldy  President  of  the  Island  of  Tortola : — 


«' 


Yirg^  lalandB,  Tortola,  Oct.  Slst,  1867. 

"  My  Lord  Duke, — It  is  my  most  painful  duty  to  acquaint  your 
Grace  that  a  terrific  hurricane  burst  over  these  islands  yesterday. 
The  storm  lasted  from  eleyen  a.m.  to  three  p.m.^  but  the  greatest 
force  was  from  twelve  to  two.  In  that  brief  space  of  time  two- 
thirds  of  the  miserable  tenements  of  the  town  were  blown  down,  and 
the  e;aol  destroyed.  The  church,  the  hospital,  pier,  school-house, 
Wesleyan  chapel,  and  poor-house  are  also  destroyed,  and  my  own 
dwelling  unroofed  and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  loss  of  life 
cannot  as  yet  be  correctly  ascertained.  I  have,  howeyer,  already 
been  officimy  informed  of  above  twelve  deaths  in  the  town ;  two 
at  Peter's  Island,  two  at  West  End ;  while  I  hear  that  a  quantify 
of  people  are  killed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  scarcely  a 
hut  or  habitation  is  left  stanoing.  All  ^was  bright  and  yerdant ; 
the  withering  blast  has  passed  over  it,  and  not  a  mdt  or  other  tree 
remains.  The  works  ot  the  few  remaining  estates  are  all  totally 
destroyed.  It  is  impossible  for  any  pen  to  convey  an  accurate 
accoimt  of  the  appalling  misery.  There  is  not  50/.  in  the  public 
chest,  and  the  cmef  tax,  the  house-tax  of  the  year,  is  just  fitlling 
due,  and  of  course  cannot  be  collected.    If  eyer  any  calamity  ap- 

rialed  to  public  sympathy,  I  am  confident  this  will  awaken  it,  and 
trust  your  Grace  will  be  able  to  point  out  some  hope  of  relief,  as 
we  cannot  levy  any  taxes  from  this  impoyerished  community.  I 
shall  send  down  to  St.  Thomas  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  boat  to  to  ; 
but  all  the  sloops  and  canoes  belonging  to  the  place  are  either 
destroyed  or  very  much  damaged,  and  I  do  not  Imow  how  soon  I 
may  be  able  to  do  so ;  and  I  trust,  from  charity  and  other  sources, 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  some  flour  and  corn  meal ;  meanwhile, 
starvation,  or  yery  like  it,  appears  to  be  impending,  for  nearly  all 
the  small  store  of  flour  in  the  town  was  dami^ged  by  the  tremendous 
sea  which  swept  in  and  carried  away  houses  and  individuals. 

"  I  forgot  to  add,  that  the  doctor's  house  is  destroyed,  the  dersy* 
man's  very  much  damaged,  and  I  and  my  fiBonily  are  compiled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  public  offices,  where  the  paupers  and  police  are 
also  sheltered.     I  haye,  &c., 

(Signed)        **  Akthtjb  Bumbold. 

*'  P.S. — The  deaths  in  Bead  Town  amount  to  twenty-two ;  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population. 

«  His  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Baddngham  and  Chandot,  Ac." 
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NOVEMBER. 

4.  Riots  in  the  West  of  England. — Serious  riots  took  place 
in  Exeter  and  other  towns  in  Devonshire  in  connexion  with  the 
dearness  of  provisions.  The  riots  began  with  the  breaking  of  the 
windows  of  some  bakers'  shops,  and  threatening  assemblae^  before 
the  shops  of  some  butchers.  Between  ten  and  twelve  o  clock  the 
rioters  became  very  daring ;  and  neariy  every  baker,  and  several 
butchers,  were  visited,  and  their  shops  broken  into.  The  shop 
fronts  were  destroyed,  and  the  houses  were  gutted.  Much  damage 
was  done,  and  in  some  cases  the  tills  were  robbed.  The  rioters 
were  principally  lads.  The  Militia  were  called  out,  and  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  Plymouth  for  assistance,  whereupon  200  soldiers  of  the 
20th  Regiment  were  forwarded  by  special  train  by  the  military 
authorities  of  that  town.  The  corn-dealers'  premises  at  Exminster 
were  burned  down  the  same  night.  The  city  authorities  were  at 
first  paralyzed ;  but  several  arrests  were  effected,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  clear  the  streets.  The  Mayor  addressed  the  mob  in 
High- street,  advising  them  to  go  home,  and  telling  them  that 
riots  could  do  no  good.  Special  constables  were  then  sworn  in. 
On  the  5th,  arrangements  were  made  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
usual  firework  display  made  in  the  cathedral-yard  by  a  number  of 
the  roughs,  which  is  very  distasteful  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
efforts  proved  fruitless.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ex- 
citement began  to  increase,  and  at  nine  the  rioting  recommenced. 
Several  prisoners  were  made,  and  conveyed  to  the  Guildhall 
amidst  groanings  and  yellings,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at  rescue. 
The  Mayor  headed  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  with  drawn  swords, 
and  marched  to  the  cathedral-yard,  followed  by  the  roughs,  who 
hissed  and  yelled,  but  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  fireworks.  A 
disturbance  occurred  at  the  Exe  Bridge,  and  the  rioters  were  charged 
by  the  military.  More  arrests  were  made,  and  at  one  o'clock  a.m. 
the  streets  appeared  quiet.  At  Crediton,  a  number  of  roughs 
made  a  sudden  attack  about  ten  p.m.  on  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cleave^ 
a  baker,  and  battered  in  the  shutters.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  other  bakers'  shops  in  the  East  Town,  and  acted  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  as  most  of  the  police  had  been  draughted  off  to 
Exeter,  they  pursued  their  work  of  devastation  unchecked.  They 
were  met  at  the  West  Town  by  the  portreeve  and  his  officers,  at 
the  sight  of  whom  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  At  midnight  a 
number  of  roughs  in  masks  were  letting  off  fireworks  in  the  street, 
and  the  mob  was  afterwards  harangued  by  a  notorious  demagogue. 
At  Newton,  the  same  night,  the  roughis  amused  themselves  by 
burning  tar-barrels  and  letting  off  fireworks,  and  at  midnight  they 
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assembled  outside  the  shop  of  Mr.  Eisdon.  Two  men  with  iron 
bars  wrested  the  shutters  down.  They  then  went  into  the  shop^ 
and  threw  the  loaves  of  bread  to  the  mob  outside.  Special  con- 
stables were  at  once  sworn  in^  and  the  mob  at  length  dispersed. 
The  streets  were  not  quiet  till  past  two  in  the  morning.  At 
Torquay  the  magistrates  took  the  precaution  to  swear  in  a  number 
of  special  constables,  and  the  shops  were  closed  early ;  but,  after 
diisk  knots  of  labourers  and  other  working  men  assembled  at  the 
street  comers,  evidently  bent  on  mischief.  About  ten  o'clock 
attacks  were  made  on  some  of  the  bakers'  shops  in  the  town,  and 
the  menaces  of  the  crowd  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  shop  of 
Mr.  Skinner  was  selected  for  the  first  demonstration,  and  it  was 
utterly  sacked,  the  contents  being  thrown  into  the  street.  The 
Kiot  Act  was  then  read,  and  the  epecial  constables  proceeded  vigo«- 
rously  to  work  to  suppress  the  custurbance.  Up  to  midnn^ht  no 
outrages  of  a  more  serious  character  were  committed.  At  Teign- 
mouth  the  disturbances  were  resumed  oit  the  5th.  The  next  day 
in  Exeter  all  was  quiet. 

9.  Frightful  Explosion  at  the  Fbrndale  Collikbt. — The 
Femdale  Colliery,  the  scene  of  the  accident  about  to  be  described, 
is  situated  near  Rhondda  Fach,  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  seven 
miles  from  Pont-y-pridd,  and  twenty-one  miles  from  Cardiff,  and 
is  worked  by  Messrs.  David  Davies  and  Sons,  extensive  colliery 
proprietors  in  the  Aberdare  Valley. 

For  some  days  previously  the  weather  had  been  foggy.  So 
dense  was  the  mist,  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished  half  a 
dozen  yards  off;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colliery,  which 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  between  two  ranges  of  lofty 
hills,  the  fog  was  particularly  thick.  No  doubt  this  state  of  the 
air  interfered  with  the  ventilation  of  the  pit,  and  caused  an  accu- 
mulation of  fire-damp.  The  explosion  occurred  at  half-past  one 
o'clock ;  and  such  was  its  terrific  force,  that  the  concussion  shook 
the  whole  mine.  The  report  was  heaord  throughout  the  Talley. 
Flames  almost  burst  up  the  shaft  of  the  pit,  with  a  doud  of  ashes 
and  stones.  It  was  evident  at  once  to  those  above,  that  a  frightfal 
accident  had  occurred ;  and  steps  were  instantly  taken  to  descend 
the  pit,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  air  rendered  it  safe.  Messengers 
were  sent  down  the  valley  to  the  neighbouring  pits,  and  over  the 
mountidns  to  Aberdare  and  Merthyr ;  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
district  workmen  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  manager 
of  the  colliery,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  was  down  in  the  workings  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion ;  and  efforts  were  first  made  to  find 
him,  if  alive,  so  that  his  assistance  mi^t  be  had  in  directing 
operations  for  the  rescue  of  the  men.  He  was  among  the  first 
found,  but  unhappily  quite  dead,  having  been  suffocated  with  the 
choke-damp.  Exploring  parties  were  rapidly  formed,  and  sent 
into  all  the  workings;  but  the  air  was  very  foul,  and  they  had  to 
proceed  cautiously,  for  fear  of  another  explosion,  the  pit  having 
been  so  shaken,  that  large  quantities  of  gas  had  escaped.    Thej 
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were  also  met  by  beavy  falls  in  the  airways;  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  men  had  to  be  dug  out  with  pick  and  shovel.  The 
process  was  excessively  slow ;  and  it  was  found  that  almost 
all  had  been  suffocated  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  before  the  men 
could  descend  the  shaft  to  their  assistance.  By  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  only  three  persons  had  been  rescued,  and  about  twenty 
bodies  recovered.  Of  the  three  hitchers  employed  at  the  bottom, 
two  had  been  blown  violently  into  the  sump,  and  killed  by  bruises, 
the  third  miraculously  escaped  with  slight  injury.  Belays  of 
workmen  were  continually  sent  down ;  but  the  obstacles  were  more 
formidable  than  they  anticipated,  and  the  delay  which  took  place — 
sometimes  several  hours  elapsing  before  any  body  could  be  got  at 
— was.  productive  of  the  most  intense  and  painful  anxiety  in  the 
people  who  crowded  round  the  pit,  waiting  the  arrival  to  the  bank 
of  their  hapless  relatives.  The  work  of  recovery  went  on  without 
intermission  during  the  whole  night,  many  of  the  volunteers  re- 
maining at  work  until  they  could  scarcely  stand  with  fatigue. 
The  bodies  were  generally  recovered  in  batches  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
at  a  time,  as  the  falls  were  removed,  and  then  there  was  the  pro- 
longed interval  of  heartrending  suspense.  By  four  o'clock  next 
morning  four  or  five  persons  had  been  received  above,  almost  all 
frightfully  injured.  Fifty-three  dead  bodies  were  recovered. 
Seven  valuable  horses  were  also  found  dead  in  the  drift,  and 
brought  out.  At  this  point  the  work  of  recovery  was  brought  to  a 
stand  ;  for  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  such  that  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  the  pit  had  been  loosened,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
rubbish  kept  fallino;  in  all  parts  of  the  mine,  choking  up  the  air- 
ways, and  absolutely  cutting  off  all  the  communications.  Tram- 
load  after  tramload  of  rubbish  and  masses  of  rock,  that  had  to  be 
broken  up  with  quarrying  tools,  had  to  be  removed,  and  this  added 
to  the  delay.  Thus  the  whole  of  this  day  was  spent  in  clearing  a 
fall  in  the  Duffryu  level,  behind  which  it  was  believed  there  were 
some  twentj'^-five  workmen.  Mr.  Cumew,  the  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  Collieries,  Merthyr,  and  formerly  manager  of  this 
very  pit,  went  down  about  eleven  o'clock,  with  Mr.  H.  Lewis, 
of  Merthyr,  and  remained  with  a  working-party  in  the  foul  air 
imtil  six  o'clock.  He  then  thought  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours  the  obstructions  would  be  removed  suflSciently  to  get  at  the 
bodies.  The  crowd  at  the  bank — two  or  three  thousand  in  number 
— who  had  pressed  up  close  to  the  pit's  mouth,  were  then  sent 
back  by  the  police,  and  barricades  put  up,  so  as  to  have  an  open 
space  about  the  shaft.  A  stream  of  water  was  also  sent  down  the 
shaft ;  and  about  an  hour  after  this  had  been  done,  the  report  was 
received  that  the  air  was  greatly  improved.  Mr.  Wales,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Mines  for  South  Wales,  arrived  about  three 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  went  down  the  pit  immediately.  Mr.  Davis,  the 
principal  proprietor,  was  present  soon  after  the  explosion,  and  went 
down  the  pit.  He  was  also  down  nearly  the  whole  of  that  day ; 
and  the  pit  was  visited  by  many  viewers  of  the  collieries  in  tlie 
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adjoining  yalleys.  The  levels  appeared  to  have  been  injured  to 
an  extent  beyond  any  other  pit  in  this  district  which  had  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  calamity ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  the  proprietors  incurred  a  heavy  loss  in 
property. 

The  coroner  for  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  Mr.  G.  Overton, 
empanelled  a  jury,  and  inspected  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  A  visit 
to  the  desolate  homes  where  they  lay  disclosed  cases  of  the  most 
distressing  character,  whole  families  having  been  swept  off.  In 
one  house  a  father  and  three  sons  lay  stretched  in  death,  as  though 
they  were  calmly  sleeping,  and  the  fourth  son  lay  dead  a  few  doors 
off,  leaving  a  young  widow  in  an  agony  of  grief.  In  another 
family  of  six  that  went  out  well  and  hearty  in  the  morning,  only 
one  had  been  brought  back  alive  ;  and  he  will  be  a  cripple  for  life, 
should  he  survive  his  injuries.  In  some  houses  the  poverty  of  the 
occupants  was  so  great,  that  they  were  destitute  of  the  means  of 
laying  out  the  bodies ;  and  consequently  the  corpses,  in  all  their 
ghastly  disfigurement,  lay  on  the  stone  floor  covered  with  sacks. 
Orders  were  given  by  Mr.  Davis  for  an  tmlimited  supply  of  every 
thing  requisite  for  tne  injured  from  the  shops  in  the  place.  An 
old  and  experienced  manager  who  was  in  the  pit  for  niany  hours 
said,  that  although  it  had  been  his  lot  to  witness  the  effects  of 
many  explosions,  he  had  never  during  the  whole  of  his  career  beheld 
such  a  sight  as  that  which  he  witnessed  below.  He  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  unless  very  great  care  was  taken,  other  explosions 
would  follow.  Many  of  the  bodies  brought  to  the  surface  were 
frightfully  burnt,  the  clothing  completely  destroyed,  and  in  some 
cases  portions  of  the  body  literally  burnt  away,  the  charred  re- 
mains presenting  a  sickening  spectacle.  At  the  time  of  the 
explosion  thirty-five  horses  were  working  in  the  pit,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  killed.  Some  of  them  had  portions  of  their  har- 
ness still  on,  but  every  vestige  of  hair  was  burnt  off.  It  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  was  the  cause  of  the  accident ;  but  it  was  feared 
that  long  immunity  from  accidents  in  the  Bhondda  Valley  had 
made  the  colliers  reckless  of  their  safety.  Some  of  the  lamps  were 
found  open,  though  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  In  the  colliery  was  a  new  stable,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  four  carpenters  were  working  with  naked  lights.  This  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  accident,  as  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  was  said  to  be  constantly  in  the  pit.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  there  were  328  men  and  boys  in  tne  pit.  Of  those  in  the 
south  districts  all  escaped  alive,  the  fire  having  spent  its  violence 
before  it  reached  that  part  of  the  pit;  some  twenty  of  them 
were  slightly  injured,  but  they  all  came  up  alive.  Of  the  others, 
in  the  east  and  west,  not  more  than  five  were  brought  up  alive ; 
and  of  those,  three  afterwards  died. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  were  ultimately  ascertained  to 
have  lost  their  lives  by  the  explosion  was  178.  At  the  inquest  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken.   The  inquiry  lasted  eleven  days. 
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and  DO  less  tban  forty  witnesses  were  examined.  The  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict : — **  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  de- 
ceased met  their  deaths,  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gas  in  the  Ferndale  Colliery.  We  believe  this  explosion 
took  place — first,  in  consequence  of  a  great  accumulation  of  gas  in 
certain  workings  of  the  colliery,  and  this  accumulation  we  attribute 
to  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  manager,  and  his  subordinate 
officers ;  and  secondlv,  this  gas  being  fired  by  one  or  more  of  the 
colliers  carelessly  taking  off  the  tops  of  their  lamps,  and  work- 
ing with  naked  lights.  We  must  regret  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
colliery  did  not  permit  the  deputation  from  the  Miners'  National 
Association  to  go  into  the  pit,  especially  as  the  coroner  gave  them 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  with  a  view  of  their  being  allowed  to 
go  down.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  inspection  of  collieries,  as 
hitherto  practised,  has  entirely  failed  as  a  preventive  to  accidents 
of  this  kind ;  and  we  recommend  that  all  collieries  should  be 
henceforth  inspected  by  a  competent  person  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months.  We  further  recommend  that  all  collieries  should 
be  provided  with  scientific  instruments  for  measuring  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  air  passing  through  the  colliery,  and  that  a 
daily  record  of  the  same  be  kept ;  also  that  a  register  of  the  daily 
reports  of  the  firemen  be  kept  in  the  office  of  each  colliery,  and 
that  a  register  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  descend  into  uke  pit 
be  kept.' 

The  coroner  said  he  quite  approved  of  the  verdict,  and  this  termi- 
nated the  proceedings. 

23.  Execution  at  Manchester  for  the  Murder  of  Brett, 
THE  Police  Constable.  —  The  capital  sentence  against  Allen, 
Gould,  and  Larkin,  three  of  the  five  men  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  police-sergeant  Brett,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rescue  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners  Kelly  and  Deasy,  took  place  at  Manchester.  The 
daring  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  these  men  were  convicted,  and 
the  connexion  of  the  convicts  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  in- 
vested their  fate  with  unusual  interest,  which,  added  to  the  fact 
that  three  men  were  to  be  hanged  together,  served  to  create  an 
excitement  that  for  some  time  occupied  the  mind  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  exclusion  almost  of  all  other  matters.  The  scene  of  the 
execution,  on  the  walls  of  the  New  Bailey  Gaol,  being  in  a  locality 
similar  to  what  St  Giles's  of  London  used  to  be,  and  in  a  narrow 
street,  the  civil  authorities  were  called  upon  to  make  more  com- 
plete arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  multitude  and  the  pre- 
servation of  order;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation  and 
Captain  Sylvester,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Salford,  their  precau- 
tions were  in  every  respect  complete.  The  whole  street  area 
from  which  a  view  of  the  proceedings  could  be  obtained  was 
protected  by  strong  barricades.  On  the  Manchester  side  of  the 
river  there  were  six  or  eight  of  these  formidable  obstructiona, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spectators  crushing  unduly  against  each 
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other.  Barricades  were  also  erected  in  various  other  situations 
where  pressure  of  the  crowd  was  apprehended.  A  portion  of  the 
prison  wall  was  pulled  down  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  and  a  platform 
so  constructed  that  that  part  of  it  which  constituted  the  drop  over- 
hung the  street.  Following  out  a  custom  that  has  prevailed  on 
these  occasions  for  two  or  three  years,  black  drapery  was  so  arranged 
round  the  platform  of  the  gallows,  that  little  of  the  convicts  could 
be  seen  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt.  The  day  before  the 
execution  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  stop  the  pedestrian  traflSc  in 
New  Bailey-street  entirely ;  ana  the  civil  authorities,  who  were 
especially  instructed  from  the  Home  Office,  took  possession  of  the 
thoroughfare.  About  600  policemen  from  Manchester,  Salford, 
and  the  County  force  were  placed  upon  duty,  the  whole  tmder 
the  direction  of  Captain  Sylvester.  The  Manchester  force,  which 
was  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  Captain  Palin,  occu- 
pied the  city  side  of  the  river,  Stanley-street,  Albert  Bridge,  and 
a  short  distance  along  New  Bailey-street.  The  area  between  the 
two  bodies  of  spectators  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  policemen 
and  a  large  body  of  special  constables ;  and  at  the  north  end  of 
New  Bailey-street  there  was  another  strong  body  of  police.  In 
order  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  case  they  were  needed,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  have  about  500  soldiers  in  and  about  the 
prison.  The  latter  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Warre, 
C.B.,  of  the  57th  Foot.  A  strong  detachment  of  that  regiment 
had  been  on  duty  at  the  prison  since  the  prisoners  were  committed 
there  by  the  magistrates,  and  that  force  was  considerably  increased. 
There  was  also  a  large  number  of  the  72nd  Highlanders.  A 
squadron  of  the  8th  Hussars  was  stationed  in  a  street  at  the  rear 
of  the  prison ;  and  at  the  front,  in  Stanley-street,  there  was  a 
battery  of  artillery ;  another  battery  was  in  reserve  within  the 
prison.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  a  strong  body  of  infantry 
occupied  the  railway  viaduct  overlooking  the  north  side  of  the 
prison,  the  only  point  from  which  the  building  or  the  scaffold 
could  be  attacked.  The  reserve  of  that  force  was  stationed  in  the 
Salford  railway  station,  the  traffic  to  which  was  entirely  stopped. 

The  Mayors  of  Manchester  and  Salford  issued  notices,  cautioning 
all  well-disposed  inhabitants  to  keep  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
execution.  All  the  public  buildings  in  Salford  were  placed  imder 
protection  ;  and  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  threats  that 
had  been  made  to  fire  both  Manchester  and  Salford,  men  were 
stationed  to  watch  the  sources  of  the  water  and  gas  supply. 
Similar  precautions  were  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and  Chief  Constable 
of  Manchester.  The  whole  of  the  fire-brigade  were  on  duty  at  all 
the  fire-stations ;  and  adopting  similar  steps  to  those  taken  during 
the  Chartist  disturbances  here,  many  of  the  warehouses  were  lighted 
up,  and  guarded  by  men  armed  with  revolvers.  In  short,  between 
midnight  and  six  o'clock  this  morning,  a  walk  through  the  streets 
produced  the  impression  that  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  siege.     In 
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addition  to  a  reserve  of  military  at  the  barracks,  100  men  of  the 
72nd  Highlanders,  nnder  the  command  of  Captain  Stockwell,  spent 
the  night  in  the  Albert-street  A  Division  police-station.  Precau- 
tions were  also  taken  to  defend  the  militia  and  volunteer  stores, 
and  gunsmiths  were  advised  to  remove  their  stocks  to  places  of 
safety. 

The  spectators  began  to  assemble  as  early  as  five  o'clock  p.m.  on 
the  22nd,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Albert  Bridge  was  crowded.  From 
that  hour,  however,  till  midnight  there  was  a  gradual  diminution, 
and  by  one  o'clock  a.m.  all  had  left  the  scene,  excepting  those  who 
intended  staying  throughout  the  night.  Within  the  barriers  to 
which  the  public  were  not  admitted  there  were  more  than  2000 
special  and  ordinary  constables.  The  specials  formed  a  motlev 
group,  of  all  ages,  all  sizes,  and  all  kinds  of  dresses,  yet  all 
exhibiting  a  firm  desire  to  assist  the  authorities.  They  were 
recognized  by  the  ordinary  white  sleeve-badge  and  short  truncheon, 
and  many  of  them  evidently  performed  their  duty  with  no  little 
gusto.  The  few  thousands  who  constituted  the  moD  increased  very 
slowlv  throughout  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  till  after 
six  o  clock  uiere  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  what  they  would 
term  a  good  position.  At  three  o'clock  not  more  than  3000  had 
settled  into  their  places,  to  wait  through  the  remainder  of  the  cold 
and  dreary  night.  The  composition  of  this  crowd  was  certainly  no 
credit  to  the  places  whence  the  people  came.  Deansgate  and  its 
by-streets  contributed  largely  to  the  mob.  Some  of  the  spectators 
were  evidently  pitmen,  others  were  mill-hands,  and  there  were  a 
few  factory-girls  and  women. 

At  six  o'clock  the  crowd  began  to  increase  rapidly ;  one  con- 
tinuous stream  of  men,  principally,  but  also  including  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  poured  from  all  parts  of  the  city  towards  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  prison.  The  vicinity  of  Albert  Bridge,  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  horrid  spectacle  could  be  obtained,  was  the 
principal  centre  towards  which  all  were  wending.  The  flaring  gin- 
palaces  in  Deansgate  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge,  sup- 
plied an  early  stimulant  to  the  eager  throng;  and  the  army  of 
street  coffSse-sellers  offered  a  safer  beverage.  The  crowd  was 
evidently  much  more  English  than  Irish ;  in  fact  there  were  very 
few  countrymen  of  the  convicts  present.  There  was  also  a  marked 
absence  of  sympathy  for  the  convicts  ;  a  few  regrets  were  expressed 
that  the  gallows  had  to  be  resorted  to;  but  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  show  that  any  present  sympathized  with  the  movement  * 
in  which  the  three  men  about  to  meet  their  doom  had  been  con- 
cerned. Their  demeanour,  as  the  morning  advanced,  was  as  peace- 
able as  a  large  crowd  could  well  be.  There  was  excitement ;  but 
no  mischief,  no  terrorism,  and  no  attempt  to  annoy  the  police  or 
those  whose  duties  required  them  to  be  present. 

As  the  day  dawned,  soon  after  seven  o'clock,  a  slight  mist^  which 
had  begun  to  set  in  about  two  hours  before,  began  to  thicken  into 
a  yellow,  murky  fog.   The  crowd  rapidly  increased  in  number ;  but 
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as  eight  o'clock  approached  it  became  evident  that  Tery  few  indeed 
would  be  able  to  see  the  spectacle.  Standing  npon  Albert  Bridge, 
the  massive  dimensions  of  the  prison  loomed  through  the  fog,  which 
magnified  it  into  the  appearance  of  a  huge  fortress.  The  bartizans, 
or  turrets,  at  the  angles  were  occupied  by  soldiers.  Half-way  up 
New  Bailey-street,  could  be  se^  tne  dim  outline  of  the  scaffold, 
and  the  street  below  was  occupied  by  a  dense  mass  of  special  con- 
stables and  public  officers.  To  the  spectators  at  the  Manchester 
side  of  Albert  Bridge  nothing  was  visible,  even  the  prison  walls 
could  not  be  seen ;  and  when  the  cry  of  *'  hats ''  was  raised  by  those 
in  the  front,  the  excitement  among  the  many  who  were  unable  to 
witness  the  proceedings  became  intense.  There  was  a  universal 
straining  of  necks  and  eyes,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  and  of  the 
10,000  or  12,000  who  were  on  the  bridge  and  on  the  Manchester 
side  of  the  water,  not  half  the  number  could  see  what  took  place. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  was  unexception- 
able: there  was  even  less  excitement  than  when  Burrows  was 
executed  in  August.  1866,  and  the  nmnber  of  Bpectators  was 
also  fewer. 

The  last  penalty  of  the  law  was  exacted  pimctually  to  the 
appointed  time.  The  condemned,  clinging  to  hope,  believed 
for  some  days  after  sentence  was  passed,  that  they  would  not  be 
hanged.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  their  demeanour  in  the 
dock,  and  expressions  which  dropped  from  them  in  their  cells,  that 
they  had  persuaded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  their  crime  was 
a  political  one,  and  that,  following  the  precedent  which  was  set  in 
the  case  of  Burke,  the  Government  would  commute  their  sentences. 
The  assurances  which  they  received  from  without,  however,  dis- 
pelled this  feeling ;  latterly  the  men  were  fully  resigned  to  their 
fate.  The  parting  interviews  of  Allen  and  Larkin  with  their 
friends  took  place  on  the  22nd,  and  after  their  final  severance  from 
earthly  ties,  the  doomed  men  devoted  themselves  with  increased 
fervour  to  their  religious  duties.  They  were  locked  up  at  the 
usual  hour  at  night,  about  half-past  six  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  to 
five  o'clock  next  morning,  Mr.  Holt,  the  warder  in  charge,  went  to 
their  cells  and  awoke  them.  The  priests  in  attendance,  the  Eev. 
Canon  Cantwell  and  the  Kev.  Fathers  Quick  and  Gadd,  celebrated 
mass  at  half-past  five,  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion. 
After  partaking  of  the  sacred  rite,  the  convicts  spent  their  time  in 
prayer  ujitil  nearly  seven  o'clock,  when  they  breakfasted.  The  last 
preparations  were  then  begun.  At  twelve  minutes  to  eight  o'clock 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant  were  introduced  to  the  cell  in 
which  the  convicts  were  placed,  and  the  process  of  pinioning  their 
arms  was  gone  through.  The  priests  stood  by  the  side  of  the  un- 
happy men,  administering  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  firmness  to  meet  the  last  dread  ordeiu.  The  convicts 
at  this  time  manifested  a  remarkable  fortitude.  Not  one  of  them 
flinched  in  the  least. 

They  had  severally  expressed  an  intention  to  address  the  crowd 
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from  the  scafifold ;  but  at  the  urgent  entreaty  ot  the  priests,  they 
abandoned  that  intention. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  the  interior  court  of  the  gaol 
presented  a  striking  spectacle.     Behind  the  wall  in  New  Bauey- 
street  was  erected  the  long  staircase  leading  to  the  scaffold ;  and 
by  its  side  were  platforms  for  the  use  of  the  military.     The  fog 
was  so  dense,  that  objects  could  be  but  faintly  distinguished  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  yards.  Suddenly  the  words  of  military  command 
were  heard,  and  a  company  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  marched 
round  the  Round-house,  and  took  up  a  position  in  line  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.     Simultaneously,  small  detachments  of  the  same 
regiment  ascended  to  the  platform,  and  crouched  there,  with  their 
loaded  rifles  slightly  projecting  over  the  prison  wall.     At  almost 
the  same  moment  the  heads  of  a  line  of  soldiers  arose  above  the 
parapet  of  the  railway  viaduct.     A  line  of  warders  was  formed  in 
the  gaol  court.     The  sentries  on  duty  ceased  their  walk  ;  magis- 
trates and  reporters  stood  aside,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed  for  a 
few  moments,  as  a  signal  was  given  from  the  comer  of  the  Bound- 
house.     At  three  minutes  past  eight  o'clock  the  solemn  voice  of  a 
minister  repeating  the  Litany  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
heard  ;  and  the  head  of  the  procession  became  visible  through  the 
thick  fog,  about  thirty  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  staircase.     The 
Rev.  Canon  Cantwell  walked  first,  by  the  side  of  Allen.     The 
convict  was  deadly  pale  ;  his  eyes  wandered  alternately  from  the 
priest  to  the  individuals  standing  round,  and  then  he  uplifted  his 
gaze,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  pierce  the  dense  canopy  which  hung 
above  him.     He  walked  with  a  tolerably  steady  step,  and  utterea 
the  response,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  in  a  firm  voice.    As  he 
ascended  the  staircase,  he  seemed  to  summon  all  his  courage ;  and 
he  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  be  able  to  confront  the  crowd  with  an  un- 
shrinking countenance.    Gould  also  manifested  much  firmness  and 
self-possession.    Not  so  with  Larkin,  in  whose  appearance  confine- 
ment and  anxiety  of  mind  had  wrought  a  striking  change.     He 
walked  with  difficulty,  and  required  the  support  of  the  warders 
as  he  mounted  the  staircase.     He  seemed  to  join  mechanically  in 
the  responses ;  and  as  he  neared  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he  gave 
one  hasty  glance  at  the  black  beams  overhead,  and  seemed  about 
to  faint. 

About  five  minutes  past  eight  o'clock  the  door  leading  from  the 
gaol  yard  to  the  scaffold  was  opened,  and  the  same  instant  almost 
every  head  in  the  crowd  was  uncovered.  Allen  was  the  first  to 
appear.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  closely  clasped  a  crucifix.  The 
hangman  at  once  placed  the  white  cap  over  his  face,  and  adjusted 
the  rope.  Meanwhile  the  unhappy  youth  continued  in  fervent 
prayer.  Then  followed  Gould,  who  walked  with  a  firm  step.  On 
coming  to  the  drop,  he  shook  hands  with  Allen,  and  kissed  his 
right  cheek.  He,  too,  was  forthwith  capped,  and  placed  in  the 
noose.  Larkin  was  the  last  to  mount  the  scaffold,  and,  like 
the  others,  he  submitted  unresistingly  to  the  usual  preliminaries. 
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They  all  joined  loudly  and  earnestly  in  the  responses,  "Jesus, 
have  mercy  upon  me/'  "  Jesus,  receive  my  soul."  While  on  the 
drop,  Larkin's  firmness  left  him,  and  the  wretched  man  fainted, 
and  had  to  be  supported.  Gould  was  still  unmoved ;  he  looked 
imploringly  towards  Larkin  (for  the  caps  were  very  thin),  and 
then  turned  his  head,  as  though  to  see  if  the  executioner  was 
ready.  Larkin  again  fainted,  and  had  again  to  be  supported  by 
one  of  the  executioners.  All  this  occupied  but  a  minute  or  two, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  the  three  bodies 
dropped.  Allen  was  dead  in  about  a  minute  ;  but  the  death  of  his 
fellow-criminals  was  more  painful,  both  Larkin  and  Gould  appear- 
ing, from  the  vibration  of  the  ropes,  to  struggle.  Gould  was  the 
next  to  yield,  and  about  two  minutes  later  the  stillness  of  the  rope 
showed  that  Larkin  had  ceased  to  live. 

As  soon  as  the  drop  had  fallen,  a  temporary  cause  of  slight 
alarm  occurred  on  the  Manchester  side  of  the  river.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  crowd,  supposing  that  those  at  the  front  were 
rapidly  retreating,  in  order  to  leave  the  scene,  rushed  back  upon 
the  barriers ;  and,  but  for  their  protection,  the  series  of  rushes 
that  then  took  place  might  have  ended  in  personal  injury.  By 
half-past  eight  o'clock  the  tide  of  spectators  had  fairly  begun  to 
ebb ;  and  though  some  few  pressed  their  way  to  the  front,  there 
was  a  general  dispersion,  and  by  the  time  the  bodies  were  cut 
down  there  were  not  half  the  number  present  who  had  been  there 
an  hour  before. 

The  crowd  at  the  Salford  end  of  New  Bailey-street  also  rapidly 
dispersed.  When  at  that  point  it  was  surmised  that  the  execution 
was  about  to  take  place,  there,  too,  the  cry  of  "hats  off"  was 
raised.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards  the  tide  turned,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  street  beyond  the  railway  barriers  was 
emptied  of  more  than  half  the  crowd. 

By  two  o'clock  every  barrier  was  cleared  away,  and  the  district 
of  Salford  resumed  its  wonted  and  business-like  aspect. 

29.  Terrible  Explosion  in  the  Mersey. — The  Greek  Govern- 
ment recently  purchased  two  steamers  built  for  and  employed  for 
a  short  time  in  running  the  American  blockade.  These  vessels, 
christened  by  them  the  "  Amphitrite,"  late  the  "  Penguin,"  and 
the  "  Bubulina,"  late  the  "  Colonel  Lamb,"  were  lying  in  the 
Mersey,  opposite  the  extreme  south  end  of  Liverpool,  outward 
bound  for  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens.  This  morning,  shortly 
after  four  o'clock.  Captain  Sartorius,  of  the  "Bubulina,"  gave 
orders  to  be  ready  to  sail  at  half-past  six.  Steam  was  got  up 
accordingly.  All  went  well  until  a  few  minutes  past  six,  when  a 
terrible  boiler  explosion  occurred,  blowing  the  vessel  completely 
asunder,  and  leaving  bow  and  stern  afloat,  some  hundreds  of  feet 
apart.  There  was  at  this  time  on  board  a  crew  of  seventy-three, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  firemen,  chiefly  English,  seven  or  eight 
officers,  and  the  rest  Greek  seamen  ;  and  also  one  passenger.  The 
captain  was  in  the  house  on  deck ;  and  he  states  that  he  felt  a 
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concussion,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  was  in  the 
water,  being  picked  up  by  a  boat.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Elliott,  also  had  a  narrow  escape.  In  the  stem  of  the  ship  were 
the  chief  officer,  the  second  and  third  officers,  and  the  passenger, 
who  were  all  rescued.  A  number  of  the  crew  and  firemen  were  in 
the  forecastle,  and  they,  too,  were  taken  off.  Many  of  them  had 
received  severe  cuts  and  bruises.  The  centre  part  of  the  vessel 
appears  to  have  sunk  at  once ;  and  the  whole  of  the  persons  in 
that  part  of  her  appear  to  have  been  lost,  including  the  second 
and  third  engineers.  Immediately  after  the  explosion,  the  Bock 
Ferry  steamer  "  Ant,"  Captain  Joseph  Kay,  arrived  on  the  spot, 
and  took  off  between  twenty  and  thirty  firemen  and  seamen^  and 
the  fourth  engineer,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Other  boats  put  off  from  the 
"  Amphitrite,"  and  also  from  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Donegal"  and 
the  "  Great  Eastern,"  and  took  off  the  officers  and  some  of  the 
crew.  The  stern  part  continued  to  float  for  about  two  hours,  and 
then  sank.  The  bow  remained  floating  end  up,  with  her  forward 
funnel  just  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  captain  of  the 
"  Ant "  stated  that  he  was  just  about  to  raise  anchor,  to  commence 
running,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  heavy  triple  explo- 
sion, each  report  following  close  upon  the  other.  The  morning 
was  just  breaking,  and  he  observed  a  heavy  bank  of  steam  rise 
some  little  distance  up  the  river.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard 
piercing  shrieks  and  cries  coming  from  the  same  direction,  and  at 
once  steered  for  the  spot.  On  approaching,  he  found  the  two  ends 
of  the  vessel  floating  some  distance  apart,  each  covered  with 
men ;  and  there  were  others  in  their  boats.  These  he  took  on 
board,  and  the  boats  afterwards  brought  away  the  others  who 
were  on  the  bow.  He  would  have  gone  alongside,  but  was  warned 
not  to  do  so,  as  the  magazine  was  in  the  bow.  The  men  he 
rescued  were  taken  to  Liverpool,  and  those  among  them  who  were 
injured  were  taken  to  the  Northern  Hospital.  The  "Ant"  was 
the  same  boat  which  rescued  the  crew  of  the  "  Lotty  Sleigh  **  some 
years  ago. 

The  "  Bubulina  "  was  originally  known  as  the  "  Ariel/*  and  then 
as  the  "  Colonel  Lamb,"  her  original  destination  being  blockade- 
running  in  the  southern  ports  of  America  during  the  war.  She 
was  built  of  steel  in  1864  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Quiggin,  and  Co., 
of  Liverpool,  for  Messrs.  Eraser,  Trenholme,  and  Co.,  her  eost 
being  about  50,000/. ;  no  expense  was  spared,  in  order  to  make 
her  one  of  the  fleetest  and  strongest  steamers  afloat.  Her  tonnage 
was  689,  the  full  register  being  1132.  She  was  279  ft.  long,  35 ft. 
broad,  and  15  ft.  deep.  Her  engines  were  made  by  Messrs.  James 
Jack  and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  and  were  of  360  horse-power,  and 
were  designed  on  the  most  recent  and  most  approved  prinoiplBS. 
She  made  but  one  voyage  to  and  from  America,  when  her  spaed 
frequently  averaged  16^  knots.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
"  Bubulina  *'  was  laid  up  in  dock  for  a  long  period ;  but  she  was 
recently  sold  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Kellock  and  Co.,  shipbroksn^  to 
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the  Greek  Government,  the  local  agents  for  whom — Messrs.  GKan- 
nacopulo  and  Co.,  Greek  Consuls — placed  her  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  G.  R.  Clover  and  Co.,  of  Birkenhead,  by  whom  she  was 
put  in  thorough  repair  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  5000/.  The 
"  Bubulina  "  had  on  board  about  360  tons  of  Powell's  DuflFrvn 
steam  coal,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  a  quantity  of  Whit- 
worth  guns,  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike  materials.  The  hull  of 
the  vessel  was  insured  for  about  20,000/.  There  was  also  an 
insurance  upon  the  cargo. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  Funeral  Processions  in  Honour  of  the  Fenians  Exe- 
cuted AT  Manchester. — The  sympathy  felt  by  the  members  of 
the  Fenian  Confederacy  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
was  manifested  by  demonstrations  which  took  place  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  especially  in  Manchester,  Cork,  and  Dublin.  Funeral 
processions  were  got  up  in  honour  of  the  three  convicts  executed 
at  Manchester,  for  the  murder  of  the  police-sergeant  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  rescue  of  Kelly  and  Deasy,  and  were  attended  by  great 
multitudes  of  persons,  who  marched  through  the  streets,  giving 
vent,  in  various  forms,  to  their  hostility  to  the  law  and  to  the 
Government  under  which  their  friends  had  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Fenianism.  The  first  of  these  processions  took  place  at  Man- 
chester, on  Sunday  the  1st.  The  placard  convening  the  demon- 
stration was  on  a  green  ground  in  black  letters,  with  a  mouming 
border.  Throughout  the  morning  the  rain  fell  heavily  and  almost 
incessantly,  but  the  elements  hm.  no  deterring  eflEect  upon  the 
demonstration,  as  an  immense  crowd  assembled.  By  two  o'clock, 
some  two  or  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  had  col- 
lected in  Stevenson-square,  and  every  street  ranning  into  it  was 
literally  filled  with  people.  Men  and  women  wore  green  ribbons  or 
favours.  The  number  m  the  procession  was  from  2500  to  3000  per- 
sons of  both  sexes.  A  band  was  with  the  procession,  and  played  the 
"Dead  March."  The  number  of  spectators  lining  the  route  between 
London-road  railway-station  and  Lever-street,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  Infirmary,  c^uld  not  have  been  less  than  5000  or  6000.  Both 
the  crowd  and  procession  were  orderlv.  As  the  procession  marched 
past  the  New  Bailey,  where  the  gallows  had  been  erected,  they 
gave  cheers  for  Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould,  and  one  cheer  for  Old 
Ireland.  The  band  played  the  well-known  tune,  '^  Adeste  Fideles.'' 
The  processionists  eventually  quietly  dispersed.  The  Mayors  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  were  at  their  respective  town  haUs  in 
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readiness.  Large  bodies  of  police  were  held  in  reserre,  and  tbe 
military  in  their  barracks  were  kept  in  readiness.  The  proces- 
sionists assisted  the  police  against  thieves  when  needful. 

At  Cork,  on  the  same  day,  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  people 
walked  in  funeral  procession,  in  honour  of  the  men  executed  at 
Manchester.  They  were  accompanied  by  bands  playing  the  "  Dead 
March  in  Saul/'  and  wore  crape  and  green  ribt)ons.  The  proces- 
sion passed  off  quietly,  and  the  city  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  demonstrations  which  took  place 
was  at  Dublin,  on  Sunday  the  8th.  A  prodifpous  mass  of  people 
assembled  to  join  the  procession.  It  was  said,  that  any  stranger 
visiting  the  city  on  that  day,  and  seeing  the  emblems  that  were 
displayed,  might  have  supposed  that  Dublin  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fenians.  As  a  political  demonstration,  the  procession  was  im- 
posing only  in  regard  to  numbers,  and  even  in  that  respect  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  was  expected  in  a  metropolis  containing  nearly 
260,000  people,  and  recruited  as  it  was  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. No  citizen  of  any  social  position  or  influence,  except  one  or 
two  interested  parties,  was  engaged  in  it.  There  was  not  a  private 
equipage  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  town-councillor's  carriage  to  lend 
the  semblance  of  civic  dignity  to  the  display.  No  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  took  part  in  it.  The  procession  was  composed  chiefly 
of  well-dressed  young  men,  women,  and  children — the  men 
belonging  to  the  classes  of  drapers'  and  grocers'  aasistantSt  clerks, 
mechanics  of  various  kinds,  labourers,  sailors,  and  ooalporters. 
Their  comfortable  appearance  showed  that  they  received  ^ood 
wages,  and  were  able  in  their  class  of  life,  to  prosper  under  British 
misrule.  Of  the  young  women  who  graced  the  array  by  their 
presence  the  same  observation  might  be  made.  Most  of  them  were 
girls  who  worked  in  factories,  workshops,  or  warehoaaea^  who 
were  able  to  dress  respectably  for  their  rank  in  life,  and  who 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits. 

The  weather  was  most  unfavourable  for  the  occasion;  a  drtBaling 

rain  began  to  full  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  the  day  advanced  it 

came  down  in  heavy  showers.     Before  they  started,  many  of  tba 

processionists  were  in  a  pitiable  plight,  and  when  they  had  com- 

Jeted   their   funeral   march   they  appeared  sincerely  miaermUe. 

before  twelve  o'clock  the  place  of  muster  was  filled  with  the 
materials  of  the  procession  collected  in  chaotic  confusion.  They 
extended  for  some  distance  up  Gardiner-street  and  down  Abbey- 
street.  There  were  temperance  bands  in  showy  military  garb*  with 
gold  lace  and  green  facings ;  men  bearing  white  wands,  some  with 
white  plumes  ut  the  end,  others  tipped  with  yellow,  and  hAving 
streamers  of  ^reoii  riband.  Crupe  and  grei*n  ribands  were  on  the 
hat  or  arm  of  every  man,  and  hundrtKls  of  the  fair  sex  displayed 
the  "national  "  hue  on  their  l>onnets;  many  of  them  were  fsth 
fust'ly  diH'kiMl  in  prcH*n.  Numbers  w<»re  jn*«*n  sashes,  many  of 
^ .  thi>in  emhroidere<l  with  shamrocks  and  other  national  devices^  and 
(^uie  with  the  Irish  harp,  of  course  without  the  crown,  tmung  at 
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tHe  ends.  From  tlie  faded  appearance  of  the  latter,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  long  been  in  the  service,  and  paraded  on  other  oc- 
casions. Oreen  was  every  where  the  prevailing  colour.  A  few 
mounted  men,  with  wands  extended,  rode  here  and  there ;  while 
others  on  foot  went  about  picking  up  the  threads  of  the  tangled 
mass.  At  twelve  o'clock,  a  movement  of  the  crowd  indicated  that 
the  head  of  the  procession  had  passed  through  into  Abbey-street, 
and  the  rest  gradually  became  unravelled  and  fell  into  its  place. 
The  programme  was  substantially  followed.  In  front  was  a  body 
of  "  picked  men,"  eight  abreast,  intended  to  give  steadiness  and 
solidity  to  the  array.  After  these  came  some  hundreds  of  the 
''  youth  of  Dublin,"  boys  from  six  to  sixteen  years  old,  ten  deep. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  regiment  of  women,  respectably  attired, 
who  represented  the  "  ladies  "  of  the  city.  They  displayed  the 
green  profusely  in  their  dresses.  Three  hearses,  followed  oy  moom- 
ing  coaches,  hackney-carriages,  and  cabs,  with  masses  of  .men, 
women,  and  children  between,  were  prominent  features  in  the  pro- 
cession. Behind  the  first,  Mr.  John  Martin  walked  with  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  as  chief  mourner,  for  part  of  the  route ;  but  before 
it  was  finished,  his  age  and  feeble  health  obliged  him  to  enter  one 
of  the  carriages.  The  first  hearse  had  the  name  **  W.  P.  Allen  " 
printed  in  sepulchral  characters  on  a  cloth  suspended  at  each  side. 
The  other  hearses  bore  the  names  of  O'Brien  and  Larkin.  As  the 
line  of  processionists  coiled  through  the  streets,  the  end  received 
accessions  from  fresh  bodies  of  men  who  fell  into  the  ranks.  No 
fewer  than  eleven  bands  marched  with  it  at  lonff  intervals  between. 
They  played  in  truly  agonizing  style  the  ''  Dead  March,"  '^  Adeste 
Fideles,"  "The  Sicilian  Mariners'  ftynm,"  "Savoumeen  Dheelish," 
and  other  pathetic  airs.  Men  were  stationed  at  various  points  to 
see  that  the  instructions  for  the  order  of  the  array  were  strictly 
observed,  and  the  procession  moved  with  considerable  regnlari^ 
and  steadiness.  Elad  the  day  been  fine,  it  might  have  nad  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  men  marched  in  tolerably  ffood  order, 
and  some  of  them  with  military  precision,  halting  at  the  word  of 
command  and  beating  time,  it  was  extremely  diffioolt  to  form 
any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers,  but  counting  the 
waves  or  the  human  tide  as  it  flowed  past  at  one  spot,  where  it  was 
fully  developed,  multiplying  by  the  files,  and  estimating  the  whole 
time  occupied  in  passmg  at  an  hour  and  twenty  minut^,  it  might 
with  tolerable  confidence  be  stated,  that  the  number  actually  in  the 
procession  was  under  16,000,  of  whom  between  3000  and  4000  were 
women  and  children.  In  passing  up  Sackville-street,  it  was  rein- 
forced by  some  oollateral  processions,  which  marched  on  the  foot- 
paths, and  thousands  of  otners  similarly  attired  were  in  the  streets 
as  spectators.  Along  the  route  they  were  saluted  by  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  green  scarves  from  the  windows. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  open 
space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  cemetery  p;ate8.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  dejected  and  miserable  appearance  than 
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it  now  presented.  The  gaudy  finery  of  the  women  was  all 
destroyed  by  the  rain,  their  dresses  covered  with  mnd  and  torn,  and 
in  many  instances  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  totter  another  step. 
The  ranks  of  the  men,  too,  had  become  disorganized  and  broken, 
and  they  sought  in  vain  to  protect  themselves  beneath  the  shelter 
of  umbrellus.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  containing  Mr.  Martin  drew 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  he  was  received  with  vociferous 
applause,  and  conducted  to  the  upper  room  of  a  cottage,  from  which 
he  was  to  address  the  assemblage.  Not  a  tenth  of  the  procession 
could  assemble  on  this  spot,  and  the  others  proceeded  through  the 
cemetery  to  the  gate  on  the  Finglas-road.  As  soon  as  the  least 
degree  of  attention  could  be  secured,  Mr.  Martin  presented  himself 
at  the  window,  and  was  greeted  with  complimentary  ejacula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Martin  then  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech,  in  which 
he  eulogized  the  three  convicts,  Allen,  GK>uld,  and  Larkin,  as 
glorious  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  characterized  their 
execution  as  *'  legal  murder."  He  dilated  also  on  the  well-known 
topics  of  English  misgovernment  and  Irish  suffering.  After  he 
had  finished,  a  scene  of  riotous  confusion  took  place  in  me  cemetery. 
A  mass  of  youths  and  boys  scampered  about  the  place  in  the  wildest 
confusion,  trampling  down  the  shrubs,  breaking  the  trees,  destroy- 
ing the  plants,  and  m  many  instances  injuring  the  railings.  Some 
of  the  graves  were  trodden  down,  and  tne  ornate  devices  of  stone 
and  flowers,  which  the  hand  of  affection  had  planted  and  cherished, 
were  ruthlessly  thrown  about. 

At  length,  as  the  shades  of  evening  came  on,  the  assemblage 
gradually  dispersed.  Fortunately  no  occasion  for  the  interposition 
of  the  civil  or  military  authorities  occurred.  The  troops  stationed 
in  the  city  were  confined  to  their  barracks,  but  were  kept  in 
complete  readiness  to  act  if  required,  and  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
had  their  horses  and  pieces  prepared  for  action  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

On  the  same  day,  processions  took  place  at  Limerick,  Middleton, 
Skibbereen,  and  Mitchelstown.  Many  similar  demonstrations  were 
announced ;  but  the  Government  booming  alive  to  the  danger 
likely  to  ensue  to  the  public  peace  from  the  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  disaffection,  now  took  the  decided  step  of  prohibiting  such 
assemblages ;  and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  peaceably  disposed 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  they  were  prevented  from  taking  place. 
It  should  be  mentioned^  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy,  that  they  used  their  best  efforts  to  prevail  upon 
their  flocks  to  abstain  from  these  menacing  exhibitions. 

6.  Destruction  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  Fire. — ^The 
spacious  and  beautiful  Opera  House  at  the  comer  of  the  Hay»> 
market  and  Pall  Mall,  called  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  formerly 
the  King's  Theatre,  was  entirely  destroyed,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
by  a  fire  which  broke  out  about  eleven  o'clock  this  evening. 
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This  theatre  was  built  in  1792^  on  the  site  of  the  old  Opera 
House,  which  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1789.  The  architect 
was  Michael  Novosielski.  It  was  the  largest  in  England,  its  internal 
dimensions  bein^within  a  few  fdet  of  those  of  the  Grand  Opera  of  La 
Scala,  at  Milan.  From  the  curtain  to  the  back  of  the  boxes  the  length 
was  102  ft.,  the  extreme  width  to  the  back  of  the  boxes  was  76  ft., 
the  width  at  the  curtain  was  40  ft.,  the  width  of  the  pit  was  65  ft.,  and 
the  height  to  the  ceiling  56  ft^ ;  the  stage  measured  60  ft.  from  the 
orchestra  to  the  back  w^l,  and  80  ft.  between  the  side  walls.  The 
building  was  of  brick,  covered  with  Boman  cement,  the  entablature 
being  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  surrounding  columns  of  cast  iron 
coloured  to  represent  stone,  and  17  ft.  in  height.  The  east,  or 
principal,  front  was  283  ft.  in  length  and  64  n.  in  height.  The 
exterior  colonnades  and  facades  were  completed  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Nash  and  Repton,  architects,  in  1818,  at  a  <y)6t  of  60,000/.  One 
characteristic  of  the  theatre  was  its  acoustic  quality,  whioh  was* 
unequalled  by  any  building  of  its  class. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  at  Coyent 
Garden,  in  1847,  the  house  in  the  Haymarket  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  Italian  Opera  in  England,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  to- 
this  country  the  most  famous  operas  and  singers  of  the  Continent. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Y  ictoria,  it  took  the  name  of  '*  Her 
Majesty's." 

Lord  Dudley  held  the  lease  of  the  theatre,  about  twenty-six  years 
of  which  were  still  to  run ;  and  it  was  sub-let  to  Mr.  Mapleson  for 
twenty-one  years,  seyen  of  which  had  expired,  at  a  r^t  of  8000/. 
a  year,  payable  in  advance.  The  interest  of  his  lordship  in  the 
premises  was  fully  coyered  by  insurance ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Mapleson,  he  was  not  insured,  and  his  loss  was  estimated  at 
not  less  than  10,000/.  All  his  stock  of  costumes  and  other  pro- 
perties; the  grand  organ,  which  cost  nearly  800/.;  the  costly 
chandeliers ;  we  scores  and  music  library,  which  was  esteemed  the 
finest  in  Europe,  containing  inyaluable  manuscripts  b^  Rottdni, 
Handel,  and  others;  all  the  musical  instoruments  and  pianofortesy 
draperies,  gold  and  silver  embroideries;  400  stalls  and  fittings, 
worth  nearly  1000/.,  of  yery  rich  fabric ;  all  the  nuMHel  of  operas 
which  had  delighted  the  public  for  so  many  years ;  scenery  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  kind,  from  the  hands  of  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin,  William  Orieve,  Charles  Marshalli  Marinari, 
William  Telbin,  William  Calcott,  and  other  accomplished  artistSi 
— all  perished.  Mr.  Mapleson  at  the  time  was  at  home,  entertain- 
ing some  friends ;  the  painful  news  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  him, 
and  he  was  soon  on  me  spot,  but  only  m  tmie  to  witness  the 
devastation.  No  distinct  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fire  has  been 
given  to  the  public.  The  general  belief  is,  uiat  it  broke  out  either 
on  or  under  the  stage,  xhere  had  been  no  workmen  on  the 
premises  during  the  day,  nor  any  work  beyond  the  ordinary 
preparations  for  the  coming  performance  on  the  following  evening. 
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The  gas  at  the  meters  for  the  supply  of  the  theatre  had  heen 
turned  off,  and  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  that  had 
gone  home  from  his  work.  There  were  only  five  persons  in  the 
building  at  the  outbreak — namely,  the  two  firemen,  the  hall-keeper 
and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Mr.  Jennings, 
secretary  and  auditor  to  the  theatre,  who  was  engaged  in  his  room 
auditing  accounts.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  firemen  to  go  round 
the  theatre  every  hour,  and  a  "tell-tale"  clock  indicated  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  At  nine  o'clock,  according  to  Mr. 
Mapleson,  they  went  their  accustomed  round,  and  reported  that  all 
was  safe ;  upon  which,  the  hall- keeper  went  to  his  room,  wliich  was 
on  the  Pall  Mall  side  of  the  building  immediately  above  the  colon- 
nade, crossing  the  stage  on  his  way.  The  account  of  Mr.  Jennings 
was  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  red  glow  of  fire  in  his  room^  which 
was  on  the  ground-floor,  adjoining  that  of  the  manager,  suddenly 
rendering  the  light  of  a  gas  chandelier  pale.  He  went  out  imme- 
diately, and,  making  his  way  to  the  hall  through  a  dense  smoke, 
gave  an  alarm.  Before  he  could  leave  the  room,  part  of  the  ceiling 
fell,  and  he  had  not  time  to  save  any  thing.  Smoke  and  flame 
were  then  issuing  from  the  roof.  It  was  further  stated,  that  at 
half-past  ten  the  firemen  again  went  their  round,  and  found  all 
safe.  Shortly  before  eleven  they  had  their  attention  caUed  to  a 
glimmering  light  at  the  back  of  the  stage ;  and  on  going  to  the 
place,  they  foimd  the  floor  of  the  stage  burning  with  great  fury, 
apparently  from  the  bottom.  Under  that  part  of  the  building 
there  were  large  receptacles  for  the  stowage  of  old  scenery,  pro- 

f3rties,  and  the  like,  which  were  all  more  or  less  inflammable, 
he  flames,  seizing  them,  spread  with  almost  incredible  rapidity. 
The  hall-keeper  and  his  wife,  who  slept  in  an  apartment  over  the 
dressing-rooms,  were  awoke  by  cries  of  "Fire! "  and,  getting  up, 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  across  the  stage ;  but  finding  that 
impossible,  they  made  for  the  roof  of  Madame  £pitaux's  restaurant, 
on  the  Pall  Mall  side  of  the  building,  through  a  window  of  which 
they  crept,  and  thus  saved  their  lives.  There  had  been  a  morning 
rehearsal  of  "Fidelio;"  but  at  the  time  when  the  flames  first 
broke  out,  the  house  had  been  left  for  hours  in  the  custody  of 
the  watchmen  and  the  two  firemen  usually  on  duty  within  the 
premises.  The  hall-keeper  stated  that  he  passed  round  the  place 
as  usual  before  retiring,  and  all  was  right.  He  went  to  bed 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock;  and  the  first  news  of  the  fire  that 
reached  him  came  from  the  noise  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  who 
had  discovered  the  flames.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  fire  must 
have  broken  out  in  the  cellars ;  and  yet  it  had  already  reached 
the  back  of  the  roof.  The  two  firemen  were  equally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  catastrophe. 

The  alarm  of  the  fire  was  rather  slow  in  reaching  the  head- 
quarters of  the  brigade  in  Watling-street.  Even  at  the  Chandoe* 
street  station,  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  the  alarm  was 
not  given  until  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven^  and  the  flames 
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were  then  issning  from  the  roof.  The  first  intimation  the  brigade 
had  was  by  telegraph  from  their  station  in  King-street,  Kegent- 
street,  and  that  at  first  had  the  effect  of  rather  misleading  them  as 
to  its  locality;  for  it  called  their  attention  to  ''light  over  the 
water,"  meaning  on  the  Lambeth  side.  Little  delay,  if  any,  how- 
ever, was  caused ;  for  almost  simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  the 
telegram  from  the  King-street  station  arrived  another  from  the 
brigade-station  in  Farringdon-street,  that  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
was  on  fire.  Captain  Shaw,  with  eight  men  and  a  powerfrd  engine, 
started  forthwith  from  Watling-street,  and  arrived  at  the  scene 
shortly  after  eleven.  The  telegraph,  communicating  with  all  the 
fire-stations  in  the  metropolis,  was  instantlv  set  in  motion;  and 
eventually  seventeen  steam  and  seven  hand-engines,  worked  by 
upwards  of  200  men,  ^were  playing  upon  the  fire  from  yarious 
points. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  polipe  and  of  a  detachment  of  the  Orena- 
dier  Ghiards,  the  streets  around  the  theatre  were  kept  clear,  and  the 
fire-mains  all  round  Kegent-street,  Haymarket,  and  Pall  Mall  turned 
fully  on.   The  supply  of  water  was  ample,  and  fire-engine  after  fire- 
engine  as  they  came  up  were  rapidly  got  into  the  best  positions 
for  checking  the  spread  of  the  flames.     The  glare  at  this  time  was 
seen  all  over  the  metropolis,  and  tens  of  thousands  flocked  from  all. 
points  towards  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  while  cabs,  carriages,  and- 
even  waggons,  blocked  the  thorough&res  which  led  to  it.     In. 
a  short  time  the  steam  fire-engines  were  in  full  work,  and  threw* 
volumes  of  water  with  tremendous  force.    Where  their  jets  fell 
they  seemed  to  explode  in  clouds  of  steam.      Not  so  with  tho) 
hand  engines,  which  required  thirty  soldiers  to  work  them,  and 
emitted  a  feeble  dribble  which  was  easily  directed  by  one  man. 
The  exertions  of  the  firemen  were  beyond  all  praise,  lliey  climbed, 
along  parapets  and  copings,  dragging  great  lengths  of  leathern  hose, 
with  which  to  plav  upon  the  flames  at  tmy  point  of  consequence, 
no  matter  what  the  risk  to  themselves.     In  spite  of  flame,  and 
smoke,  and  burning  fragments,  they  kept  their  places  on  the  roo^. 
their  comrades  below  turning  now  and  then  jets  of  water  around 
the  men  to  keep  the  spots  cool  on  which  they  stood. 

The  scene  continued  to  grow  more  and  more  terrible,  and  by 
about  twelve  o'clock  was  one  of  feariul  grandeur.  The  roof  of  the 
theatre  fell,  amid  a  shower  of  sparks  and  burning  fragments, 
leaving  a  gigantic  mass  of  white  name  in  the  centre,  the  heat  of 
which  alone  was  charring  up  and  burning  building  after  build* 
ing  around  it.  All  the  steam  fire-engines  were  at  roll  work,  and 
the  monotonous  noise  of  those  worked  by  hand  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  upon  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  crowd,  except  the  heavy 
flap  of  the  great  sheets  of  flame,  which  seemed  to  jeopardize  the 
existence  of  every  building  near  the  place.  Over  the  front  of  the 
clubs  in  Pall  Mall  the  burning  fi*agments  fell  thick  as  hail ;  it  was 
impossible  at  times  to  pass  along  that  thoroughfare  without  danger. 
The  theatre  was  the  main  seat  of  the  fire ;  but  it  created  a  mass  of: 
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flame  and  heat,  wliich  worked  quickly  into  the  surroimdinff  build- 
ings. House  after  house  around  it  was  gutted,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  firemen.  The  flames,  however,  then  were  well  within 
control,  and  the  engines  were  principally  used  to  keep  the  walls  of 
the  main  building  cool,  for  in  many  places  they  were  bulging 
ominously.  Still,  from  this  work  they  had  every  now  and  then  to 
be  diverted,  as  fresh  flames  appeared  in  the  houses  around.  It  had 
always  been  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  so  provided  with 
large  water-tanks  on  the  roof,  that  any  thing  like  danger  to  the 
building  from  fire  was  impossible.  The  water-tanks  themselves, 
however,  burnt  rapidly,  seeming  to  have  little  or  no  water  in 
them.  About  one  o'clock  the  fire  began  to  die  literally  for  want  of 
fuel ;  and  the  position  of  the  theatre  was  only  indicated  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  great  pillar  of  red  smoke.  Seldom  has  a  fire  effected  a 
more  complete  clearance  in  the  interior  of  a  great  edifice.  A  clean 
sweep  was  made  of  every  thing  within  the  wails.  The  arcade  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre  was  partfy  burnt,  and  the  shops  on  the  west 
side  of  it  suffered  considerably,  their  contents  being  much  injured 
by  fire,  water,  and  removal. 

The  chief  sufferer  by  the  fire  in  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
theatre  was  Mr.  Graves,  the  engraver  and  Printseller,  in  Pall 
Mall.  His  spacious  picture-galleries  were  stored ,  with  a  rare 
collection  of  ancient  and  modern  works  of  art,  collected  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  a  large  part  of  which,  along  with  the  galleries 
containing  them,  were  destroyed. 

9.  Smithfield  Club  Annual  Cattle  Show. — ^The  Cattle  Show 
of  the  present  year  was  very  successfiJ,  throwing  many  of  its  pre- 
decessors into  the  shade,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  its  visitors.  There  were,  however^  other  causes  to  which  that 
success  may  be  traced.  In  the  first  instance,  the  prestige  which 
the  name  of  the  Queen  had  given  the  show  by  becoming  an  ex- 
hibitor in  her  own  name,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Secondly,  the 
fame  of  Mr.  M'Combie's  extraordinary  prize  ox  had  preceded  it 
from  Birmingham,  also  the  fact  of  its  having  been  sent  to  Windsor 
for  Her  Majesty's  inspection.  Another  cause  was  Lord  Hill's 
fatted  Eland,  or  African  Elk.  These  combined  had  the  effect  of 
sending  considerably  over  100,000  people  to  visit  and  pay  for 
admission  to  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

The  8th  was  the  judging  and  the  private  view  day,  a  five 
shilling  admission  fee  being  charged  after  two  o'clock.  Every 
one  anticipated  that  Mr.  M'Combie's  ox  would  attain  the  first 
prize  of  the  show,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  It  soon 
also  became  known  that  Her  Majesty  had  become  a  successful 
competitor,  and  had  obtained  the  first  prize  in  Class  I  for  her 
very  beautiful  little  Devon  steer,  and  a  third  prize  in  Class  4  for 
her  Devon  heifer,  besides  two  prizes  in  the  pig  classes.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  obtained  no  prize.  In  the  sheep  classes.  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Earl  Berners  beat  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
all  others.     The  Queen  also  obtained  a  second  prize  in  the  Here- 
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ford  classes.  The  show  generally  was  an  average  good  one,  and 
there  were  some  six  or  eight  more  cattle  exhibited  than  last  year. 
One  of  the  great  improvements  was  the  increased  space  afforded  in 
the  implement  galleries.  On  the  10th — the  first  shilling  day — 
over  20,000  persons  paid  for  admission ;  but  the  third  day,  when 
the  weather  changed  from  frost  to  rain,  produced  some  8000 
visitors  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  day  last  year,  the  number 
being  upwards  of  37,000.  The  12th  gave  34,069  payments  at  the 
turnstiles ;  and  at  times  the  building,  capacious  as  it  is,  became 
exceedingly  crowded. 

The  closing  day  of  the  show  (the  13th),  though  usually  the 
most  slack  day,  on  this  occasion  quite  equalled  the  first  shilling 
day,  over  20,000  persons  having  paid  for  admission.  This  brought 
the  aggregate  number  up  to  considerably  over  120,000,  or  some 
25,000  more  visitors  than  in  1866.  During  the  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  amount  of  poking  and  pulling  about  which 
the  grand  prize  of  the  show  had  received,  Mr.  M'Combie's  poor 
Scot  was  so  dead  beat,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  rise  from 
his  haunches ;  and  subsequently,  by  direction  of  the  Government 
veterinary  inspector,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  humanity,  he  was 
hurdled  in,  to  save  him  as  much  as  possible  from  the  not  very 
tender  manipulations  of  the  pretended  judges  of  ox  flesh.  The 
general  management  of  the  show  was  so  exceedingly  good,  that 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  persons  who  visited  it,  there 
was  throughout  no  accident  of  any  xind;  and  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  public,  derived  much  benefit  from  the  enormous  cir- 
cular gaseliers  put  up  by  Messrs.  Defries  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing the  hall,  which  not  only  imparted  cheerfulness,  but  a  genial 
warmth  to  the  building,  which  was  wanting  on  previous  occasions* 
The  use  of  Sir  William  Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid  was  another 
great  feature ;  and  no  case  of  rinderpest  or  illness  amongst  any  of 
the  stock  was  reported  during  the  exhibition. 

During  the  show  the  pieces  of  plate  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Co.,  of  Tfew  Bond-street,  presented  as  prizes,  were  exhibited 
under  a  glass  case  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  They  consisted  of  six 
parcel-gilt  cups,  two  of  the  value  of  40/.  each  for  cattle,  and  four 
for  sheep  and  pigs.  The  designs  of  the  larger  ones  were  taken 
from  the  Hamilton  collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  the  subjects  en- 
graved thereon  being  copied  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  smaller 
were  from  the  Englefield  collection,  and  were  very  chaste  works  of 
the  silversmith's  art. 

13.  Attemft  to  blow  up  Clerkenwbll  House  of  Detention. 
— A  most  audacious  and  nefarious  attempt  was  made  this  afternoon, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock,  to  blow  up  the  outer  walls  of  the 
House  of  Detention  at  Clerkenwell,  in  which  at  that  time  two  per- 
sons, named  Burke  and  Casey,  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the 
Fenian  conspiracy,  were  confined,  with  a  view,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  to  effect  their  deliverance.  The  news  of  this  outrage 
spread  alarm,  mingled  with  indignation,  through  the  metropolis ; 
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and  when  it  was  known  how  many  innocent  lives  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  how  much  suffering  inflicted  in  the  attempt,  which 
entirely  failed,  to  release  the  accomplices  of  the  perpetrators,  a 
feeling  of  horror  at  the  wickedness  of  the  design,  mingled  with 
deep  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  calamity,  took 

EDSsession  of  the  public  mind.  The  utter  recklessness  of  human 
fe  which  this  outrage  exhibited,  and  the  determination  it  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  to  disregard  all  scruples  and  sacri- 
fices, in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  their  lawless  undertaking, 
brought  home  to  all  loyal  and  well-disposed  minds  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  strengthening,  by  every  legitimate  means,  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  and  asserting  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  The  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  attempt 
at  prison -breach  were  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

The  explosion,  which  sounded  like  a  discharge  of  artillery, 
occurred  at  exactly  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  there  was  still  some  daylight,  and  was  heard  for  miles  round. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  it  produced  the  greatest  conster- 
nation ;  for  it  blew  down  houses,  and  shattered  the  windows  of 
others  in  all  directions.  A  considerable  length  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  prison  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  windows  of  the 
prison,  of  coarse  glass  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were,  to 
a  large  extent,  broken,  and  the  side  of  the  building  immediately 
facing  the  outer  wall  in  which  the  breach  was  made,  and  about  150 
feet  from  it,  showed  the  marks  of  the  bricks  which  were  hurled 
against  it  by  the  explosion.  The  wall  surrounding  the  prison  was 
about  25  ft.  high,  2  ft.  3  in.  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  about  14  in. 
thick  at  the  top. 

The  scene  of  the  explosion  was  Corporation-row,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  prison  wall  on  its  northern  side,  and  consisted  of 
houses  three  stories  high — some  of  them  let  out  in  tenements,  and 
others  used  for  various  manufacturing  purposes.  A  very  ciroom- 
stantial  account  of  the  transaction  was  given  by  an  intelligent  boy 
named  John  Abbott,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be  an 
eye-witness,  and  who  was  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
but,  happily,  not  much  injured.  The  boy  lived  with  his  parents 
at  No.  6,  Corporation-lane. 

About  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  he  was  standing  at  Mr.  Young's 
door,  No.  5,  when  he  saw  a  large  barrel  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
prison,  and  a  man  leave  the  barrel,  and  cross  the  road.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  man  returned  with  a  long  squib  in  each  hand. 
One  of  these  he  gave  to  some  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  street, 
and  the  other  he  thrust  into  the  barrel.  One  of  the  boys  was 
smoking,  and  he  handed  the  man  a  light,  which  the  man 
applied  to  the  squib.  The  man  stayed  a  short  time,  until  he  saw 
the  squib  begin  to  bum,  and  then  he  ran  away.  A  policeman 
ran  after  him  ;  and  when  he  arrived  opposite  No.  6,  "  the  thing 
went  off."  The  boy  saw  no  more  after  that,  as  he  himself  was 
covered  with  bricks  and  mortar.    There  was  a  white  cloth  over 
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the  barrel,  which  was  black ;  and  when  the  man  returned  with  the 
squiby  he  partly  uncovered  the  barrel,  but  did  not  wholly  remove 
the  cloth.  There  were  several  men  and  women  in  the  street  at 
the  time,  and  children  playing.  Three  little  boys  were  standing 
near  the  barrel  all  the  time.  Some  of  the  people  ran  after  the 
man  who  lighted  the  squib. 

All  the  houses  in  Corporation-lane  overlooking  the  prison-yard 
were  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  concussion ;  and  two  or  three 
of  them  so  seriously,  in  front  of  the  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
breach  was  made,  that  members  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Shaw,  immediately  began  pulling  them  down, 
in  anticipation  of  their  falling  by  their  own  weight.  About  500 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  were  on  dutv  keeping  off  the  crowd  and 
preserving  order ;  and  100  of  the  Fusilier  Guards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Moncrieff,  Captain  Goeling,  Lieutenant  Moray, 
and  Lieutenant  Inigo  Jones,  were  posted  as  a  guard  inside  the 
prison  throughout  the  night.  Many  of  the  county  magistrates 
were  also  in  attendance,  including  Mr.  Pownall,  tuie  chairman. 
Lord  Banelagh,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Pownall,  the  county  sur- 
veyor. The  police  on  duty  were  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Labalmondiere,  from  their  head-quarters  in  Scotland-yard. 
Throughout  the  whole  evening  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  result  of  the  explosion  upon  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the 
houses  in  Corporation-lane  and  the  adjoining  buildings  was  most 
disastrous.  Upwards  of  forty  innocent  peopte — ^men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  ages,  some  of  whom  happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
time ~ were  injured  more  or  less  severely;  one  was  kiUed  on 
the  spot,  and  three  more  died  shortly  afterwards.  Thirty- 
six  of  the  sufferers  were  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  six  to  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital  in  Gray's-inn-road.  Three 
or  four  of  the  wounded  were  members  of  the  same  &milv,  some 
were  mere  infants ;  and  the  husband  of  a  woman,  who  died  of  the 
iujuries  she  sustained,  was  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  shockingly 
bruised  and  prostrated.  Others  were  missing.  The  living,  on 
being  taken  to  the  hospital,  received  the  prompt  and  humane 
attentions  of  Mr.  Holden,  one  of  the  senior  surtteons ;  Mr.  Edward 
M'Clean,  the  house  surgeon ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  medical 
staff.  The  treasurer  (Mr.  Foster  White)  was  also  conspicuous 
for  the  aid  he  rendered  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
sufferers. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  were  promptly  taken  into  custody,  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  crime.  One  of  the  men  gave  the 
name  of  Timothy  Desmond,  and  described  himself  as  forty-six  yearn 
of  age,  and  a  tailor  by  trade ;  the  other,  Jeremiah  Allen,  is  thirty* 
six,  and  a  bootmaker.  The  woman,  whose  name  is  Ann  Justice, 
is  about  thirty  years  of  age.  On  the  night  after  her  apprehension 
she  made  a  determined  attempt  to  strangle  herself  in  a  cell  in 
which  she  was  confined  in  the  House  of  Detention,  but  it  was 
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frustrated.  She  had  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  viriting  the 
prisoner  Casey  while  he  was  confined  there. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  movements  of  the  Fenian  fraternity, 
there  were  traitors  in  their  camp  on  this  occasion ;  and  information 
of  the  intended  operation  was  secretly  conveyed  to  the  authorities, 
although  they  failed,  for  some  reason  as  yet  unexplained,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  notice  which  they  received,  so  as  to  frustrate 
the  design.  In  consequence  of  an  intimation  given  to  him  on  the 
previous  day,  Captain  Codd,  the  governor  oi  the  prison,  deter- 
mined not  to  exercise  the  prisoners  in  the  usual  manner,  either  as 
to  time  or  place.  The  wall  which  was  blown  down  enclosed  a 
large  open  space  in  which  the  prisoners  were  accustomed  to  take 
exercise.  The  governor,  therefore,  had  them  exercised  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  instead  of  the  usual  time,  which  was 
between  three  and  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  to  this 
precaution  it  is  probably  owing  that  the  diabolical  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  A  communication  was  also  made  to  the  police 
authorities,  who  set  some  of  their  men  to  watch  outside  the  walls, 
perambulating  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  prison.  Six 
warders  from  the  House  of  Correction  were  sent  to  the  prison  on 
the  day  previous  to  act  as  a  night-guard ;  but  the  governor^  not 
thinking  they  were  necessary,  dispensed  with  their  services,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  six  or  eight  of  his  own  warders  as  an  additional 
force  during  the  night.  Shortly  before  the  explosion,  the  prisoner 
Burke  appeared  much  excited,  and  went  often  to  the  window  of 
his  celL 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  policeman  on  duty  outside  the  prison 
had  his  suspicions  so  strongly  aroused,  by  seeing  the  woman 
Justice  and  a  man  frequently  conversing  together,  that  he  com- 
municated with  one  of  the  prison  authorities,  who,  in  consequence, 
made  arrangements  for  giving  an  alarm,  if  it  should  become 
necessary.  During  the  day,  a  warder  on  duty  inside  had  his 
attention  directed  to  a  man  at  a  window  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
house  in  Woodbridge-street,  overlooking  the  prison-yard.  He 
went  to  bring  another  warder,  and  on  their  return  the  man  had 
vanished,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  seen  talking  to  the  woman 
Justice  near  the  entrance  to  the  prison,  and  to  the  man  who  had 
been  seen  loitering  with  her.  Later  in  the  day,  the  warder  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  same  window  in  the  opposite  house  in 
Woodbridffe-street,  overlooking  the  prison-yard ;  and  there  he  saw 
a  woman  leaning  out,  and  several  men  inside  the  room.  He 
distinctly  counted  five  men ;  but  there  seemed  to  him  to  be 
more,  and  they  were  all  looking  anxiously  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  where  the  explosion  occurred  almost  immediately  after- 
wards. 

On  the  day  after  the  explosion,  the  Queen,  with  her  accustomed 
humanity,  sent  a  telegram  through  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  from 
Windsor  Castle,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Uoyal  Free  Hospital, 
Gray's-inn-road,  expressive  of  Her  Majesty's  sympathy  with  the 
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sufferers,  and  inquirittg  as  to  their  condition.  A  similar  comma- 
nication  was  received  dj  Mr.  Foster  White,  the  treasurer  of  St. 
Bartholomew's.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also  despatched 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Montagu  Oorry,  accomjpanied  oy  Mr. 
John  Lambert,  of  the  Poor  Law  %oard,  to  make  inquiries  on  the 
spot  as  to  the  distress  consequent  upon  the  explosion,  and  widi 
unlimited  powers  to  relieve  it  at  their  discretion.  After  visiting 
the  House  of  Detention,  they  forthwith  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication with  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  with  their 
assistance  and  local  knowledge  at  once  administered  such  rdief  as 
appeared  to  them  to  be  necessary,  Mr.  Corry  carrying  with  him  a 
bag  containing  money,  and  visiting  the  poor  homeless  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose. 

A  reward  of  400/.  was  promptly  offered  by  the  Govamment ; 
together  with  Her  Majesty's  parwm  to  any  one  not  being  the 
actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  who  should  giye  snoh  infiyrmatioin 
as  should  lead  to  conviction  of  the  ofGenders. 

A  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  contribu- 
tions from  the  public,  and  applying  them  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  from  tne  explosion,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised 
for  this  purpose.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  consented  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions at  the  Mansion  House.  Dr.  Jenner,  physician  to  the 
Queen,  was  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  visit  the  patients  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Bo^al  Free  Hospitals,  and  to  offer  to 
them  any  comforts  that  they  mi^ht  require.  His  Boval  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Pnnce  Arthur  personimy  visited  the 
sufferers  at  those  institutions.  On  all  hands,  ereat  sympathy  was 
manifested  for  the  unhappy  persons  who  had  been  the  innocent 
victims  of  the  atrocious  outrage. 

Proceedings  were  immediately  instituted  against  the  parties  who 
had  been  apprehended,  under  suspicion  of  beiuff  concerned  in  the 
plot.  Six  men,  named  William  Desmond,  Tmiothy  Desmond, 
Nicholas  English,  John  MuUany,  Jeremiah  AUen,  and  Jcdin 
O'Keefe,  and  the  woman,  Ann  Justice,  were  brought  up  for 
examination  before  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  the  Chief  Police  Magistrate 
at  Bow-street,  on  the  charge  of  treason-fekmy.  Many  remands 
took  place,  for  the  purpose  en  enabling  the  Crown  to  adduce  fresh 
evidence,  which  from  time  to  time  was  brouffht  to  light  by  the 
police.  Eventually  the  persons  who  were  uown  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  translEUstion  were  committed  for  trial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
Court  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  formidable  and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  Fenian  Con- 
federacy^, evinced  by  this  ana  similar  outrages,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  prompted  the  (Government  to 
msJce  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  well-disposed  members  of  the 
community,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  by 
enrolling  themselves  as  special  constables.  This  appeal  met  with 
a  prompt  and  cordial  response.  Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  metropolis  of  all  classes  were  at  once  sworn  in  at  the  several 
police-ofiSces  and  other  public  places,  and  a  spirit  of  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  Crown  and  Government  was  aroused,  which  must 
have  convinced  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  that  whatever 
wanton  mischief  or  injury  to  individuals  they  might  inflict,  their 
efforts  to  shake  the  social  fabric  or  seriously  endanger  the  cause  of 
law  and  order  were  absolutely  futile. 

17.  Fatai,  Explosion  of  Nitbo-Glycbrine  at  Nkwcastle- 
on-Tynb. — Great  consternation  was  caused  throughout  this  town 
and  district  bv  the  intelligence  of  a  terrific  explosion  on  the  Town 
Moor  which  had  caused  the  loss  of  several  lives.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  previous  evening  Inspector  Amos  and  Sub-Inspector 
Wallace,  of  the  Newcastle  police,  received  information  that  a 
quantity  of  nitro- glycerine  was  stored  in  a  cellar  in  the  White 
owan-yard,  in  the  Cloth-market,  immediately  behind  the  Branch 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  it  belonged  to  an  auctioneer  named 
Spark.  They  examined  the  place,  and  found  that  it  was  contained 
in  nine  square  canisters,  in  baskets  packed  in  straw ;  and  they 
immediately  sought  the  owner  of  it,  in  order  to  have  it  removed  to 
a  place  of  safety.  They  found  him  at  his  place  of  busineaSy  and 
represented  the  matter  to  him.  He  said  that  he  would  have  it 
sent  back  to  the  person  who  consigned  it  to  him;  and,  in  company 
with  the  officers,  he  tried  the  rauway  company,  but  they  refused 
to  carry  it.  An  application  was  then  made  to  Mr.  Nesham,  who 
has  a  gunpowder  store,  to  have  it  put  into  a  magazine,  but  he 
also  refused  to  take  it.  The  case  was  then  represented  to  the 
magistrates,  who  upon  consultation  gave  instructions  to  have  it 
destroyed.  The  Shenff  of  Newcastle  (Mr.  John  Mawson)  being 
a  well-known  practical  chemist,  the  police  applied  to  him,  as  to 
the  best  methoa  of  dealing  with  this  deailly  liquid ;  he,  after  con- 
sulting with  other  chemists,  advised  that  it  shoidd  be  buried  in 
some  of  the  creeps  or  crevices  of  some  old  pit-workings  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  while  these  discussions  had  been  icoing  on, 
the  nitro-glycerine  had  been  removed  from  the  White  Swan-ymrd 
to  Spark's  office  in  the  Town  Hall,  just  over  the  Council  Chamber. 
This  being  discovered,  a  policeman  was  immediately  sent  to  watch 
it;  and  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  a  cart  was  brought. 
and  the  canisters  were  put  into  it,  and  taken  to  the  Town  Moor. 
The  Sheriff  and  Mr.  Brj'son,  the  town  survevor,  with  Sub-Insfiector 
Wallace,  and  a  policeman  named  Donald  Bain,  accompanied  the 
cart  to  the  Town  Moor.  They  found  a  crevice  or  creep  near  to 
the  Cholera  Hospital,  into  which  the  liquid  from  the  nine  eaniaten 
was  poured ;  but  after  this  was  completed  it  was  found  thai  a 
quantity  of  crystallized  matter  was  adhering  to  the  bottoms  of 
three  of'  the  caninterA.  The  Sheriff  then  instructed  Wallace  to  put 
some  earth  over  the  liquid  that  had  been  poured  into  the  Cfence* 
and  ordered  the  other  men  to  bury  the  three  cryrttallised  onietrrs 
in  the  earth  ut  some  distance  off. '  While  Wallace  was  shoveUing 
the  earth  into  the  crevice,  he  was  startled  by  a  frightful 
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in  the  direction  where  the  men  had  gone ;  and  running  to  the 
scene,  he  found  that  a  sad  catastrophe  had  occurred.  The  three 
canisters  had  exploded.  Donald  Bain,  the  policeman,  was  nearly- 
blown  to  pieces ;  Shotton  and  Appleby,  two  carters,  were  also 
killed ;  Mr.  Bryson  was  dreadfully  mangled  about  the  face, 
and  apparently  dying;  and  the  Sheriff  was  shockingly  hurt. 
A  boy  named  Samuel  Wadley  was  lying  in  a  hole,  dreadfully 
injured.  Mawson,  Bryson,  and  Wadley  were  taken,  with  all 
despatch,  to  the  infirmary ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  other  three  were 
removed  to  the  Cholera  Hospital.  On  the  17th,  both  Mawson  and 
Bryson  died  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  they  had  received, 
making  in  all  seven  persons  whose  lives  were  sacrificed.  An 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Mawson,  and  the  facts  which 
have  been  stated  above  having  been  detailed  by  the  witnesses,  and 
the  nature  of  the  injuries  described  by  the  surgeon,  some  interest- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substance 
w  hich  had  produced  such  destructive  effects  was  laid  before  the 
jury. 

Mr.  Isaac  Lowthin  Bell,  of  the  Hall,  Washington,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  an  Alderman  of  Newcastle,  said  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  large  chemical  works  and  collieries,  and  had  paid  some 
attention  to  chemistry  for  many  years.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  nitro-glycerine.  The  existence  of  nitro- glycerine 
had  been  known  to  chemists  for  twenty  years,  but  it  was  only  in 
the  year  1864  that  it  was  brought  into  public  notice  as  a  substitute 
for  gunpowder;  consequently,  all  our  practical  acquaintance  with 
its  effects  had  been  gathered  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
elements  of  nitro-glycerine  separate  with  immeasurable  velocity, 
and  hence  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  which  has  been  calculated 
to  be  ten  times  that  of  gunpowder.  Nitro-glycerine,  particiJarly 
if  impure,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  gases  given  off,  if  confined  to  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  nitro-glycerine,  exercise  pressure  on  the  remaining 
liquid;  and  a  vessel  containing  nitro-glycerine  under  such  pressure 
was  found  by  Kopp  to  be  liable  to  explosion  under  the  least  shock  or 
slightest  movement.  Again,  if  this  substance  were  brought  from 
a  cool  place,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  68  to  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  decomposition  took  place,  pressure  ensued, 
and  on  removing  the  vessels  containing  it,  explosion  might  be  the 
consequence.  A  continuous  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  46 
degrees  caused  nitro-glycerine  to  crystallize,  and  the  resulting 
solid  matter  was  liable  to  explosion  on  the  slightest  disturbance. 
Nitro-glycerine,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  cause 
ebullition,  was  very  prone  to  explode.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
presence  of  wood  spirit  deprived  nitro-glycerine  of  its  explosive 
qualities.  To  separate  the  wood  spirit  from  the  nitro-glycerine, 
water  was  added,  and  the  nitro-glycerine  resumed  its  explosive 
character.  If,  as  he  was  informed,  the  "blasting  oil"  manu- 
factured by  Nobel,  of  Hamburg,  was  diluted  with  wood  spirit, 
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it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  they  had  heard  that  cold 
— congelation — was  capable    of   separating  the    nitro-glycerine 
from   the  accompanying  wood   spirit.      He  had  a  copy  of  the 
instructions   with   respect  to  the  use  of  Nobel's  nitro-glycerine 
which  were  issued  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  nitro-glycerine  now 
under  consideration,  and  were  intended  for  those  who  had  to  use 
the   substance.     The   instructions   state   that  the  nitro-glycerine 
"  can  be  stored  for  an  indefinite  time  without  loss  in  weight  or 
deterioration  in  quality."     Such  an  intimation  was  likely  to  mis- 
lead persons  in  the  habit  of  usins^  it,  because  the  nitro-glycerine 
used  in  commerce  was  more  or  less  liable  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position, and  to  explode.  The  instructions  stated  that  "  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  blasting  oil  not  to  explode  by  mere  contact  with 
fire  rendered  its  carriage,  storing,  and  handling  very  safe,  even 
when  in  an  explosive  state."     So  far  from  that  statement  being 
true,  the  compoimd  was  liable  to  explode  if  brought  into  contact 
with  heat.     And  so  far  from  being  safe  in  transit,  it  was  liable, 
from  its  specific   gravity  (which  is  1'6),  to  explode  from  m^e 
movement,  and  was  consequently  a  very  dangerous  compound  for 
a  railway  company  to  carry.     The  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  con- 
tained in  the  thirty  canisters  originally  brought  to  the  town  would 
have  been  equal  to  four  tons  and  a  half  of  gunpowder ;  and  it  was 
stored  where  percussion,  motion,  or  a  moderate  temperature  might 
have  caused  its  explosion.   Such  a  quantity  of  pure  nitro-glycerine 
would  have  been  sufiicient  to  have  blown  down  115,000  tons  of 
solid   rock.      Nitro-glycerine  was   in  fact  gun-cotton,  glycerine 
being  used  as  a  medium  instead  of  cotton.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
witness,  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the  crystallized  nitro-glycerine 
exploding  spontaneously,  occasioned  by  some  of  the  pieces  moving 
or  slipping.     The  pieces  might  slip  one  on  the  other,  and  the 
pieces  exploding  in  one  canister  would  explode  the  reat.     He 
believed  it  was  not  made  in  Britain  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  Coroner  having  summed  up. 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minutes, 
retumea  and  gave  the  following  verdict :— "  The  deaths  have  been 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  accidentally;  and 
the  jury  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  law  in  reference 
to  the  storing  of  nitro-glycerine  in  this  case  has  been  grossly 
violated." 

26.  A  Martello  Towee  attacked  by  Fenian  Insurgents. 
— ^The  Martello  Tower  at  Fota,  near  Queenstown,  county  Cork,  was 
attacked  in  the  night  by  an  armed  band  with  blackened  fietces,  who 
surprised  the  gunners  in  charge,  and  seized  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  It  was  supposed  that  the  party  landed  on  the  strand 
near  the  tower.  There  are  two  towers  at  Foaty  Bay,  which  is  at 
the  north  side  of  the  Lee,  opposite  Passage.  One  of  tnem  is  situate 
at  Reivelly,  commanding  a  bridge  which  connects  an  island,  called 
the  Great  Island,  with  the  mainland.  The  oilier,  which  was  the 
object  of  the  attack,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  near  Marino, 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  two  giumerSy  who 
had  wives  and  children  living  with  them.  About  five  o'clock  p.m.y 
one  of  the  artillerymen  was  sitting  with  his  family  at  tea,  his  com- 
rade being  in  an  adjoining  roomi  when  five  men  quietly  entered, 
three  of  whom  had  their  faces  concealed  with  large  mufflers  round 
them,  and  their  caps  pulled  down,  while  the  other  two  were  imdis- 
guised.  It  is  supposed  that  a  more  numerous  party  remained  out- 
side. The  usual  means  of  communication  with  these  forts  is  a 
ladder,  which  is  let  down  during  the  day  and  drawn  up  at .  dusk. 
Whether  the  visitors  obtained  admission  by  this  ladder,  which  the 
gunners  may  have  neglected  to  raise,  or  climbed  up  on  the  shoulders 
of  their  confederates,  is  not  known.  Their  object  was  soon  re- 
vealed. The  leader  of  the  gang,  advancing  to  where  the  gunner 
was  sitting  at  the  table,  presented  a  revolver  at  his  head,  and  told 
him  not  to  stir,  that  they  did  not  want  to  harm  him  or  his  fianilj, 
but  to  take  the  "  stuff"  that  was  in  the  tower.  The  other  gunner, 
on  coming  into  the  room,  was  seized,  and  prevented  from  oommuni- 
cating  with  his  comrade.  His  wife  was  alarmed,  and  begged  that 
their  lives  misht  be  spared,  but  was  calmed  by  the  tussurance  that 
she  need  not  be  afraid.  The  party  then  rifled  the  tower ;  tafdng 
the  guns  and  swords  which  were  suspended  on  the  walls,  and 
placing  sentries  with  revolvers  to  keep  tne  gunners  in  check,  while 
they  searched  for  ammunition.  They  removed  a  number  of  8  lb. 
cartridges,  containing  altogether  about  250.1b.  or  300  lb.  of  expio* 
sive  materials,  besides  a  lot  of  fuses  uid  other  mplianoes  connected 
with  the  worldnir  of  artillery.  They  coolly  made  an  analysis  of  the 
Bhells.  and  aeem&  much  in^rested  L  «a4uug  their  coitruction. 
After  obtaimng  all  the  information  and  stores  they  could  in  the 
magazine,  they  proceeded  to  the  armoury,  the  state  of  which  dis- 
appointed them,  as  it  only  contained  two  old  carbines  with  sword- 
iMtyonets,  which  they  took  possession  of.  Afi»r  remaining  in  the 
tower  over  two  hours,  ana  administering  a  form  of  oath  to  fhe 
soldiers,  that  they  woidd  not  identify  them  in  caad  of  theb  being 
arrested,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not  to  leave  the  spot  untu 
daybreak,  as  they  would  be  in  the  nei^iliboarliood  and  would  shoot 
them,  the  gang  withdrew.  The  artillerymen,  finding  they  had 
gone,  brought  up  some  reserve  cartridges,  which  had  escaped 
notice ;  and,  after  securing  the  entrance  to  the  toww,  fired  five 
shots  from  their  gun  on  tl^  roof,  and  waved  a  light  as  signals  for 
assistance;  but  although  passeuffArs  on  the  Queenstown  Direefr 
Railway,  which  was  near,  heard  uie  firing,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  Several  shots  were  afterwards  heard  in  the  locality,  which 
appeared  to  be  discharged  by  persons  practising' with  small  arms. 
In  the  morning,  the  pcuice  were  communicated  with ;  and  a  pftrty 
of  constabulary,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Bichaids,  sub-inspeotor, 
proceeded  to  the  tower.  Beinforoements  were  ako  sent  np  from 
the  harbour  forts;  Li  the  afternoon  a  detadmient  of  the  81st 
Regiment  was  despatched  frrom  Cork,  to  occupy  the  Ifortello 
towers. 

M2 
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—  Attemi»trd  Explosion  at  the  Dublin  Post-Office. — ^A 
man  passing  the  sub-post-office  in  Church-lane,  observed  a  bright 
light  in  the  letter-receiver,  and  gave  an  alarm.  On  opening  the 
box,  four  tin  packages  were  found,  about  the  size  of  a  pen  or  match- 
box, tied  with  twine,  and  having  two  postage-stamps  on  each. 
They  were  directed  to  Colonel  Lake,  Police  Commissioner,  Super- 
intendent Ryan,  the  Hon.  Q-.  Dillon,  and  another  member  of  the 
Vice-regal  Court.  The  police  were  sent  for,  and  one  of  the  pack- 
ages being  opened  by  one  of  them,  exploded  and  burnt  his  hand. 
The  others  were  brought  to  the  College-street  station,  and  means 
taken  to  prevent  further  damage. 

28.  Fatal  Explosion  at  the  Faversham  Powder-mills. — 
A  fearful  explosion  occurred  at  these  powder-mills,  by  which  eleven 
men  were  blown  into  the  air  and  killed  instantly,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  property  destroyed. 

The  gunpowder- works  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Hall,  are  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Faversham,  and  are  completely 
isolated  from  any  other  buildings.  To  this  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  the  safety  of  the  town ;  for  the  force  of  the  explosion  was 
tremendous,  and  had  there  been  any  habitations  near,  a  much 
greater  sacrifice  of  life  would  have  been  inevitable.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  was  so  great,  that  it  shook  all  the  windows  and  broke 
some  glass  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  about  ten  miles  distant.  At 
the  powder-works  the  explosion  carried  every  thing  before  it. 
Trees  of  great  size  were  uprooted  and  thrown  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards;  and  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  weighing  about  half 
a  ton,  was  found  deeply  imbedded  in  one  of  the  fields  on  Ham 
Farm,  a  considerable  distance  ofiP.  The  fields  near  the  works  were 
strewn  with  fragments  of  bricks,  and  the  young  trees  near  the 
scene  of  the  explosion  were  cut  off  as  with  a  scythe.  In  fact  the 
whole  neighbourhood  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
visited  with  a  terrible  convulsion  of  nature. 

The  works  were  opened  as  usual  in  the  morning,  and  all  went 
well  till  close  upon  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  fearful  explosion  occurred 
in  what  is  called  the  "  coming-house."  This  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  two  other  explosions,  equally  severe.  Measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  there  was  not  one  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale  of 
how  it  originated.  The  three  houses  which  were  blown  into  frag- 
ments were  large  and  substantially  built,  and  stood  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  feet  apart.  They  were  all  thought  to  be  completely 
isolated,  and  were  protected  from  lightning  and  from  the  danger 
of  one  communicating  fire  to  the  others,  by  high  mounds  of  earth 
which  surrounded  them,  and,  as  was  supposed,  isolated  all  three 
places  from  each  other.  The  powder  was  finished  in  its  manufac- 
ture in  these  houses,  and  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  more  necessary 
that  extra  precautions  should  be  taken  to  insure  their  safety.  The 
raw  material  is  brought  from  the  green  powder-houses  to  the  press- 
house,  where  it  is  squeezed  into  cakes  by  a  screw  worked  by  steam* 
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Thence  it  is  conveyed  in  cakes  to  the  corning-house,  where  it  is 
separated  and  grained  ;  and  from  this  place  it  passes  in  all  but  a 
finished  state  to  the  glazing-house,  where  it  is  packed  in  bags  or 
barrels  as  may  be  required.  There  was,  it  is  admitted,  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  manufactured  state  in  this  part  of  the 
works  at  the  time,  but  not  more  than  Messrs.  Hall  are  allowed  to 
have  in  stock  at  one  time.  Enough  powder,  however,  was  there 
to  do  incalculable  damage,  and  the  loss  t5  the  Messrs.  Hall  was 
very  great. 

At  the  time  the  explosion  occurred,  there  were  twelve  men  at 
work  in  the  portion  of  the  manufactory  which  was  destroyed.  Of 
these,  eleven  were  blown  up  with  the  houses  in  which  they  were  at 
work,  and  scarcely  a  fragment  of  any  of  their  bodies  could  be  dis- 
covered. A  portion  of  a  leg  or  of  a  trunk  was  found  among  the 
ruins,  but  this  is  all  that  remained  of  the  unfortunate  men.  The 
fragments  of  the  building  and  timbers  were  cast  up  in  the  air  to  a 
height  of  about  200  feet,  and  the  heavier  portions  of  the  structure 
were  thrown  to  distances  which  might  seem  incredible  to  any  but 
an  eyewitness.  When  the  explosion  occurred,  every  one  was 
for  the  moment  paralyzed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  abundant  help  was 
at  hand ;  but  every  soul  had  been  blown  away  with  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  working.  The  manager,  the  foreman,  and  all  the 
available  strength  of  the  works  were  on  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  all  they  could  do  was  to  look  on  in  dumb  dismay  at  the  miser- 
able wreck.  Later  in  the  day,  the  huge  gaps  which  had  been  made 
in  the  fences  by  the  blowing  away  of  the  trees  were  boarded  up, 
and  a  detachment  of  coastguardsmen  and  county  police  posted  at 
all  the  available  points  of  entrance  to  prevent  intrusion.  Many  of 
the  friends  of  those  who  were  known  to  be  working  in  the  mills 
came  up  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  workmen. 

All  the  workmen  killed  were  married  men.  There  were  thus 
eleven  widows  and  twenty-nine  children  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  natural  protectors ;  and  what  aggravated  the  calamity  was, 
that  many  of  the  children  were  very  young.  Every  thing  was  done 
by  the  Messrs.  Hall  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  kind  consideration  could, 
the  force  of  the  blow  to  the  relations  of  the  sufferers. 

Besides  the  damage  done  to  the  works,  a  good  deal  of  property 
was  destroyed  in  the  town  of  Faversham  by  the  concussion  of  the 
atmosphere  consequent  on  the  explosion.  A  great  number  of 
windows  were  shattered,  and  on  Ham  Farm,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  works,  the  farmsteading  was  rent  from  end  to  end, 
some  stacks  of  produce  tossed  about  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  other 
damage  done  to  the  house  and  buildings. 

31.  Robbery  of  Arms  from  a  Gunsmith's  Shop  at  Cork. — 
At  a  quarter  past  nine  a.m.,  eight  fellows  armed  with  revolvers 
entered  the  shop  of  Mr.  AUport,  gunmaker,  Patrick-street,  Cork. 
Five  presented  revolvers  at  AUport,  his  brother,  and  gunsmith,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they  interfered,  while  the  other  three 
deliberately  loaded  two  sacks  with  sixty  revolvers  and  1500  rounds 
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of  ammunition,  which  they  carried  away.  The  five  accompKces 
then  left  in  different  directions.  There  was  no  disguise.  Much 
excitement  was  caused  in  Cork  by  the  daring  character  of  the  out- 
rage, but  the  perpetrators  of  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  police,  managed  to  escape  discovery. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS  DECEASED  IN  1867. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  BART,      l  that  he  c 


■riff  of  that   I 


iwjer. 


wriMr,  who  died,  on  the  23rd  May,  at  hia 
aeat.  Fossil  Houm,  near  OUsgow,  from  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  was  a  scion  of  the 
cmioent  famil;y  of  Alieoo.  of  New  Hall,  in 
Anf[uisbirc.  He  wag  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev,  Arcliibald  Alison,  Prebcndarj  of 
Sarum,  Rector  of  High  Ercall,  and  minis- 
ter of  Kcnley,  Shropshire,  author  of 
"  Essaja  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste,"  by  his  wife,  Dorothea,  a  descend- 
Biit,  matemall]-,  of  Edward  I.  and  Robert 
Bruce,  anddaughUrof  Dr.  John  Gregory, 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  author  of 
"  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughter," 
and  other  works.  The  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  bom  at  Kenley,  December  29, 
1792,  and  was  educated  at  Kdinburgli 
University  ;  he  was.  in  1814,  admitted  an 
advocate  at  tlie  Scottish  Bar.  Duringthe 
sncceeding  eight  years  he  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  had  the  opportanity  of 
witnesHug  many  of  the  important  public 
events,  which  he  has  unce  recorded,  of 
thatstirringtime.  On  his  return,  in  1822, 
he  was  appointed  Advocate  Depute,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  poet  for  n  period 
of  eight  years,  during  which  he  was  care- 
fhllj  classifying  and  digesting  the  mate- 
rials that  subsequently  formed  his  Btnndard 
norkontheCriminalLax.  In  1830 Alison 
wae  appointed  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire;  in 
1845  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Harescbal  College,  Aberdeen;  and  in  18B1, 
lordReoMirof  tbeUniveraityof  Qlasgow. 
He  was  created  a  Baronet  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1852;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  d^ree  of  D.C.L.     It  was  in  1B32 


1  tha 

Battle  of  Waterloo  was  finished.  In  1853 
ho  carried  on  the  narrative  down  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, His  other  principal  productioni 
were  "  Principles  of  Population  in  thor 
Relation  to  the  Welfare  of  Humanity," 
••  Free  Tt»de  and  Protection,"  "  England 
in  1815  and  1815,"  and  a  "  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough." 

The  deceased  baronet  married,  in  1826, 
Elizabeth  Olencaim,  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Patrick  TjUer  (sometime  Asaistant- 
Quartennaster- General  for  Scotland),  and 
granddaughter  of  Lord  Alva  (the  Hon. 
James  Erskine),  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  by  whom  he  led  JHoe  two  SOUS 
and  one  daaghter. 

The  deceased  was  buried  in  the  Deaa 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  the  funeral  being 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
county  gentry,  the  magistrates  of  Qlaa- 
gow,  the  Facnity  of  Procurators  before 
the  Sheriff's  Court,  the  Juridical  Society, 
Volunteers,  Freemasons  (of  whom  Sir 
Archibald  wsi  P.O.M.),  and  other  public 


MRS.  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

Tbii  accomplished  lady,    whose  death 

occorred  on  the  8th  of  August,  was  the 

last  iarTivor  of  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  a 
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family  which  ban  in  sevi'ral  prcnorationa 

{iruduccd  men  and  womon  (listin^iishcd 
)V  litonirv  and  Hciontifir  ahilitv.  Shi» 
waA  lM)rn  in  1793,  and  nnvivod  in  htT 
futhor'H  hon.<*o  on  tMlucution  of  moro  than 
common  runt^.  In  1S20  >ho  marrii*d  Mr. 
John  Au<<tiu,  thfn  a  hiirriHtiT  on  tho 
Norfolk  Cin'uit,  and  came  to  nitide  nt'xt 
door  to  Mr.  lK>nthamand  Mr.  JumcM  Mill, 
in  (iutH»n-!*<imiro,  Wt>ttminst<*r.  Althoufi^h 
that  hoiirK*  could  Ixnist  of  nom^  of  the 
attrac'tionH  of  luxnrv,  for  the  fortune  of 
its*  t)wners  was  fxtri'inely  Hmall,  it  wnm 
collect ihI  within  its  walls  an  remarkahle 
an  a«H'mhluir(*  of  perKouH  as  ever  met  in  a 
liondon  drawing;- room.  There  mipht  Ik* 
MH'n,  Jeremy  licntham  and  hisi  two  dis- 
ciph'ii.  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
Orotii*,  tlw  ri'*i!iir  lawvi'rs  of  that  day, 
whoM*  HUcccHs  huA  ju>>titiiHl  the  pn)mis<> 
of  their  dawn,  liiekcrsteth,  Krlc.  Komilly. 
and  Senior ;  and  ail  this  talent  and 
leamin;;  wa*  enliveni'd  in  later  y»-ars  hy 
the  wit  of  Cliarles  IhilhT,  hv  the  heart v 
Hallieii  of  SvdiH'v  Smith,  hv  the  iMiIishiHl 
elo«|ui'nivof  Jvlfn-v.  the  i-^mrteous  amcnitv 
of  I^)nl  I^uisthiwne.  nnd  the  varii-«l  re- 
wmn*»*s  of  forrium  visitors  who  found  a 
home  l»v  Mrs.  Au>tin*s  lifiirth. 

Mrs.  Au'<tin,  with  tin-  exception  of 
umw  urtich»-*  in  the  E'linhurffh  Hrri^ir 
and  in  various  masri'-iiies,  never  a-ijiiri-il  to 


[l967. 

tionahly  the  noblest  monament  that  nmld 
have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband. 


I 


I 


E.  H.  BAILY,  R.A.,  F.U,S. 

Tliis  eminent  M*nI]itor,  who  dinl  on  th'* 
22nd  of  Mav.atc«Mi  Movent v-ei;;ht,  w»«  the 
eldeitt  Mmof  Mr.  William  Hillier  lUily.  *-f 
Bristol,  hy  Martha,  dautfht«T  of  K«lirinl 
H<Mlp'4,  Km|.  lie  waft  binii  at  Hri<it<il  •'ii  th*' 
10th  of  March.  ITHH.und  was  etlm-atc^I  at 
the  <trauunar  SchiMil  of  that  timn.  ]li« 
father  was  a  fdiip  carvtr.  and  display t^l  «> 
much  ta«te  and  ability  in  bin  pnMliii  tii<n 
of  shi|M*  bi<«ds.  that  on  one  tt^xiioitm  b^ 
attraete<I  the  notic«*  and  cvtiumeDcLit'i'in 
of  Klaxman.  Tlie  ImsinesM  of  the  fith*r 
doubtless  awakeUi'vl  a  lo%-e  of  art  anil  *>{ 
the  Uiiutiful  in  the  «on*s  niiml.  wlm.  ••o 
leavintr  M'bool  at  fonrtwn  yi^ars  «»f  ai^r. 
waspIactHl  in  a  merchant's  nfRiv,  with  tU 
view  of  following  eommen'ial  par«oit«. 
Hen>  he  remained  aliont  t«(>  y«-ar*.  de- 
votin;;  his  leisure  h«mni  to  the  »tud\  >/ 
the  rudiments  of  art.  A  in-ntletnan  •/ 
Hristol  kimllv  lent  him  a  To1um«*  of  KUi- 


oripnal  literary  comiMR.it ion.     In  Mime  of       nian*»  desifrns  in  illustratiitr.  i»f  Homer. 


the  prefiictxi  to  her  tRiiiHlatitms  she  dis 
elaiiiietl  :ill  ri:rht  t^i  iiddre^s  the  public  in 
her  iiwu  (>er-^>u.  She  then-ftire  <lev(ited 
the  «.ill;;ul;»r  |H»Wer  of  lirr  \*"\\  til  n'I)ro- 
duce  in  Kii;.'li^h  iiiaiiv  of  the  In-I  euli- 
teniin'r.iry  \*iirk"i  wf  (ifnii:iii  antl  Fri'iieli 
Iiter:itun>.  Her  tRin-l.itii'U-  fnmt  the 
(tenium,  m«"Te  e-iheinlly,  Wtn*  nf  tin* 
biirlirot  exeelleni.*e  ;  and  iimoM.' t  he«i-  IhT 
version  of  Kiiiiki-'s  *'  l*iiii»"»  of  Ijnuii-"  ij.i^ 
Ih"*'!!  <N>iiniieiidi-d  by  tin*  Um  juilfcTi*^  as 
de^-nMUiT  to  n-tuin  a  phi«-e  in  Knu'li^h 
hi<*t«irii-al  litmiture.  She  \\\^t  wnit*-  in.iiiy 
fori-i;:^!!  tnivi'l-'.keTebi**  in  tin-  Ath'tufUfH, 
to  whii'h  (N-ri'Nlic'ul  «]i«*  c><n!ributeil  •''■uio 
«if  it-*  U"*:  oMtuarv  imtici-H. 

.Miii'h  of  Mr-J.  A -1  •'till'',  lifi-  wa«  *]if!it 
abritiid,  :niil  u***.  :i  f«  w  nf  llh-  iiin^t  iiiiiih-nt 
luT-'-U-  ill  im;iM!ii-ii!:i1  "-wii-Tx  i'hi>>\ifl  In  r 
frii-Tii|<}i!|>.  Sin-  livtfl  f. -r  inaiiy  \»Mr'i 
in  P.iri".  wle  n*  In  r  -"nmhI  iiiMiitii"*  ui  n* 
bi'M  ill  hijli  t'.tiin.ifi'n.  Afl'-r  tin-  Vimt 
l*»l**.  -!.«■  r»''!iliil  .it  \Vf\ lirliljf"  W\*\'.  Iht 
liM^?Mii'l,  wliti*.  iliM'li  t  — iK  pl.ii-i'  ill  l*»ri;», 
At^iT  that  iVi-tiT  «hi-  ili-V'tti*.!  In  r«t  !f  t«<  a 
ta*k   iif  ii<i   «Tii;tll   trtti-iil'v,   tli.iT  nf  jirt'- 

IKiriny  t"..r  tlji-  j-ri--*  hi*  I*p'f«->-.i'iri:il 
-•"Cturi-'.  whiih  hill  ln-i-ii  !•■!>  by  hiiii  in 
Uiuim<i  ripf.  Witii  tli^-  uiii  'if  i'Ih-  >*t  tw>i 
'Xal  I'ii  ii'U  •h.- -nt  I'll  iliil  in  ii.»ii].I.  tiiij, 
*iil  i.f  •!..  tr.tt'ii.t  n**  tliu*  riiii.iin':ii,.».  a 
-  .  '  "■■^'-••■"MdiiK'tf  which  i>  uu<|Ue»- 


and  ;rnve  him  a  comnii«>ion  for  tw 
trniujis  m«Nlelle«I  after  Flaxman's  cunt^p 
tioiis.  The  same  putron  anervanU  in:r- 
duivd  him  to  Klaxman.  «bo  t'kik  bi:u 
into  his  Miidio.  and  watchetl  n^rr  tin- 
improvement  of  lii^  pupil  with  rarrful 
*rfilicituile.  II  i«  priH^rerts  liencefnrw  ari 
Wiis  rapid.  In  lS4i7  he  ):aint>il  tlic  nirrr 
nieil.il  of  the  SiH'iety  of  Artsand  Srienrr^ 
ami  in  IStH)  the  first  silver  nietUl.  and  ia 
ISI I  tbf  iToId  UMibd  and  a  pone  nf  fifty 
L'liiiie.is  at  the  Ko\aI  Acailemv  :  the  tab- 
j«-et  of  the  ciild  niiiUl  was  the  **  K««rar 
of  Al'i-sti*  fnim  t)reu«  bv  HerrnW*." 

At  the  -AiZ*'  of  twenty-fiiur,  Bailj  prw 
duciil  hit  •*  Kve  at  the  Fountain."  •  w^irk 
whii-h  aihb'il  ^n*atly  t'>  hi*  rrpqtation. 
Ill  lsl7  h*'  «as  eh-fti«l  an  Assmnatr  of 
tin*  iCiivul  Aeailemv.  and  U^cauie  K..\.  :n 

■  • 

1^21.  U'iii;:  th^  only  iii'al(it«ir  who  it* 
ra:iii-«l  thnt  {-ixitinn  durin^r  the  pfwidmrt 
I  if  Sir  Tii>*iiia«  l.awn'nce. 

.Mr.  li.iilv'"  !•  -t  w<irk«  are  acnallT  Am* 
ci.u-lili  nil  til  I--.  ••  Kvi-  li«tmin|;  to  tb« 
A''>:ei-."  a  e^iniji.tTiinn  !•)  hi*  **  Kvr  at  tbe 
K..'iiit.nn.'  "TIh  «Jnc,V  -  The  Fatij:w«l 
MMiit*'iiitii,"  "  rin-  Slivpiiic  N}  mph,**  aad 
■I  r-.lii'.^il  ^j.itiii-  nf  Sir  I^*brTt  IVrl  fir 
M.iiH-hr^ti  r.  .Im-tniT  hi«  othrr  wivkt 
tkr*'  -"  llereuli«  e4»tin;r  Lycn*  into  tb» 
>*a."  "  A|Milli>  ili*olMnrin|;  hif  A 
and  **  Maternal  Ix>ve,**  aa  well  m 
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of  Lord  Egremont,  Sir  Asiley  Cooper. 
E!arl  Grey,  at  Newcastie;  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  for  Freemason's  Hall;  and  a 
monument  to  Lord  Holland,  in  West- 
minster  Abbey ;  vrith  many  others.  The 
statue  of  Nekon  which  surmounts  the 
lofty  column  in  Tra&lgar-sqnare  is  also 
one  of  his  works. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  P.  BLACK- 
BUBNE. 

Francis  Blackbume,  late  Lord-Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  respected  lawyers  of  his  day, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Blackbume, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Foot's  Town,  county  of 
Meath,  and  was  bom  at  that  place  in 
1782.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
eductition  at  a  school  in  Dublin,  and  in 
1788  entered  the  University  of  Dublin  as 
a  student,  where  he  won  a  scholarship^  a 
gold  medal,  and  other  distinctions;  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1803,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1806;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  old  Historical  Society.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  made  a  suc- 
cessful start,  and  in  1822  became  king's 
counsel.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  to 
act  as  judge  in  the  counties  ox  Limerick 
and  Clare,  under  the  admimstration  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  enforce  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  and  so  continued  until  1825, 
gaining  the  respect  of  all  parties  by  the 
impartiality  of  his  conduct.  Under  the 
Ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  he  was  made 
attorney-general  in  1830,  a  period  of 
great  excitement  and  peril.  He  proved 
himself  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  vindicated  the  law  with  firm- 
ness and  vigour,  tempered  by  judicious 
moderation.  He  remained  in  office  under 
the  brief  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1834-5,  but  retired  vrith  his  chief 
in  1835.  On  the  return  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Ministry  to  power  in  1841,  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  office  of  Attorney-Gene- 
ral; and  in  the  following  year,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Michael  O'L^hlen,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
In  1846  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  and  in 
that  capacity  presided  at  the  Special  Com- 
mission which  tried  Mr.  Smith  CBrien 
and  his  associates  in  the  rebellion  of  1848. 
In  February,  1852,  the  Derby  Adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  and  he  was  then 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chanoelliw, 
which  he  vacated  on  the  retirement  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  Blackbume  continued  un- 
attached unUl  1856,  when  the  office  of 


Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  was 
created,  and  the  gfovemment  of  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  allow  political  consi- 
derations fo  outweigh  their  sense  of  hie 
eminent  fitness  for  it.  He  retaineid  it 
until  the  return  of  the  Derby  Ministry  to 
power,  when  he  was  induoed  to  accept 
the  great  seal  again,  altiiongh  it  involved 
a  serious  aacriABe.  Early  in  the  present 
year,  owing  to  his  fkiling  health,  he  le- 
siffned  the  office^  and  retirad  into  private 
life.  He  was  distinguished  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench  for  the  clear,  calm,  and 
terse  style  of  his  argnments  and  judg- 
ments. He  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  power  of  extracting  the 
essence  of  law  or  fiict,  divesting  a  case  of 
extrinsic  and  embarnsiing  matter,  and 
presenting  it  in  a  coneiee,  ihnple^  and 
convincing  fbrm.  He  retained  his  mental 
fiumlties  in  fbll  vigour  to  the  doee  of  liia 
judicial  lifb. 

Mr.  Blackbume  married,  in  1809,  Jane^ 
daughter  of  William  Martley,  Esq.,  of 
Ballyfidlen,  county  Meath,  by  whom  he 
left  issue.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, aged  eightv-five. 

Few  public  men  have  had  so  lonff  and 
so  varied  an  experience  of  official  UfiB, 
and  retained  to  the  dose  of  it  so  large  an 
amount  of  confidence  and  respect.  He 
played  an  active  and  distinguished  part 
m  the  history  of  this  country  for  a  period 
of  extraordinary  duration,  and  his  name 
is  assodated  with  the  recollection  of  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  incidents. 


AlSrrOINE  PRAKCOIS  CLATTDBT, 
FJL8. 

TUs  artist^  who  aeqnbed  a  iride  n* 
putation  for  his  improremeiits  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  photogn^y,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1797.  Shorty  after  the  discovery  of 
the  daguerreotype^  M.  Chiudet  communi- 
cated to  the  FrencJi  Academy  of  Soencei 
a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  new  prooess 
for  aooderating  the  production  of  the 
dagnerreotyrac  imaae  oy  the  addition  of 
bromide  and  chlonde  of  iodine  to  the 
iodide  of  diver ;  thus  permitting  a  por- 
trait to  be  obtained  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds.  This  discovery  was,  with  the 
fixing  of  the  image  by  chloride  of  gQld» 
the  completion  of  Daguerre's  invention* 
In  1848  M.  Chuidet  communicafced  i^ 
paper  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sdenoes  upon 
the  use  of  a  new  instrument,  called  the 
"Fodmeter,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  the  good  fbons  of  photographic 
portraiture.    At  the  Exhibition  of  1851* 
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M.  Clandet  obtained  the  Council  Medal 
for  his  improvements  in  photography. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  F.U.S.,  and  was 
appointed  Photog^pher  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Migetty.  In  1865  he  was  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Lt'jpon  of  Honour,  and 
he  had  tokens  of  honour  presented  to  him 
by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King 
Louis  Philippe.  He  obtained  also  various 
medals  and  distinctions  from  art  societies 
and  other  bodies.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  December. 


MICHAEL  FARADAY. 

The  obituary  of  1867  records  no  name 
more  eminent  or  deserving  of  higher 
honour  than  that  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
single-minded  student  of  science,  who,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three,  termi- 
nated his  useful  and  blameless  life  on  the 
25th  of  August. 

The  life  of  Michael  Faraday  had  been 
spent  from  early  manhood  in  the  single 
pursuit  of  scientific  discovery;  and  he 
preserved  to  the  end  the  freshness 
and  vivacity  of  youth  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  favourite  subjects,  coupled 
with  a  measure  of  simplicity  which  youth 
never  attains.  His  perfect  mastery  of 
the  branches  of  physical  knowledge  he 
cultivated,  and  the  singular  absence  of 
personal  display  which  characterized 
every  thing  he  did,  must  have  made  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  lecturer  of 
the  highest  rank ;  but  as  a  man  of  science 
he  was  gifted  with  the  rarest  facility  of 
experimenting,  so  that  the  illustrations 
of  his  subjects  seemed  to  answer  with 
magical  ease  to  his  call.  It  was  this 
peculiar  combination  which  made  his  lec- 
tures attractive  to  crowded  audiences  in 
Albemarle-street  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  brought,  Christmas  after  Christmas, 
troops  of  young  people  tfl  attend  his  expo- 
sitions of  scientific  processes  and  scientific 
discovery  with  as  much  zest  as  is  usually 
displayed  in  following  lighter  amuse- 
ments. 

Faraday  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  in  the  year  1794.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  have  become  distin- 
guished in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of 
origin  and  of  early  education ;  and  if  the 
contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  of  his  later  worldly  distinction 
be  not  so  dazzling  as  is  sometimes  seen  in 
other  walks  of  life,  it  is  also  true  that  his 
career  was  free  from  the  vulgar  ambition 
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and  uneasy  strife  after  place  and  power 
which  not  uncommonly  detract  from  the 
glory  of  the  highest  honours.  His  father 
was  a  smith ;  and  he  himself,  after  a  very 
imperfect  elementary  education,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookbinder  named  Rieban, 
in  Blandford-street.  He  wBi,  however, 
already  inspired  with  the  love  of  natural 
science.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  chemical  experiments  as  were 
within  his  means,  and  he  ventured  on  the 
construction  of  an  electrifying  machine, 
thus  foreshowing  the  particular  sphere  of 
his  greatest  future  discoTeries.  He  was 
eager  to  quit  trade  for  the  humblest  posi- 
tion as  a  student  of  physical  science,  and 
his  tastes  becoming  known  to  a  gentleman 
who  lived  in  his  master's  neighbourhood, 
he  obtained  for  him  admission  to  the 
chemical  lectures  which  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  then  newly  knighted,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  powers,  was  delivering  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  This  was  in  1812. 
Faraday  not  only  attended  the  lectmnesi, 
but  toQdc  copious  notes  of  them,  which  he 
carefully  re-wrote  and  boldly  sent  to  Sir 
Humphry,  begging  his  assistance  in  his 
desire  **  to  escape  from  trade  and  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  science."  The  tmst  in 
Davy's  kindliness  which  prompted  the 
appeal  was  not  misplaced.  Sir  Hnmphrj 
warmly  praised  the  powers  shown  in  the 
notes  of  his  lectures,  and  hoped  he  might 
be  able  to  meet  the  writer's  wishes.  Early 
in  1813  the  opportunity  came.  The  post 
of  assistant  in  the  Laboratory  in  Albe- 
marle-street became  racant,  and  Sir 
Humphry  offered  it  to  Faraday,  who 
accepted  it  with  a  pleasure  which  can  be 
easily  imagined ;  and  thus  co^pmenced,  in 
March,  1818,  the  connexion  between 
Faraday  and  the  Royal  Institution,  whidi 
only  terminated  vrith  Ins  life.  Euaday 
became  rery  soon  firmly  attached  to 
Davy.  The  only  instance  of  a  suspensioii 
— ^for  it  was  a  suspension  and  not  a 
breach — of  his  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Institution  occurred  from  October,  1818, 
to  April,  1815,  during  which  time  he 
accompanied  Sir  Humphry  as  his  sdentific 
assistant  and  secretary  in  his  trayels  on 
the  Continent.  His  life,  after  his  return, 
was  devoted  uninterruptedly  to  his  spedal 
studies.  In  1821,  while  assisting  JDavy 
in  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  reli^ 
tions  between  electricity  and  magnetism, 
first  started  by  Oersted,  he  made  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  the  convertible  rota- 
tion of  a  magnetic  pole  and  an  elecstric 
current,  which  was  the  prelude  to  his 
wonderful  series  of  experimental  re- 
searches in  electricity.  These  InTeatigm- 
tions  procured  him  the  honour  of  bemg 
elected  Corresponding  Member  of  tlw 
Academy  of  S<nences  in  1828,  and  FeDoir 
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of  the  Royal  Society  in  1825.  In  1827 
be  published  his  first  work,  a  volume  on 
"Chemical  Manipulation;"  and  in  1829 
be  was  appointed  Chemical  Lecturer  at 
the  Royal  Militair  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
a  post  he  held,  m  conjunction  with  his 
duties  at  the  Royal  Institution,  for  many 
years.  In  1831  his  first  paper  appeared 
in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions "  on 
the  subject  of  electricity,  describing  big 
experimental  studies  of  the  science;  and 
from  that  time,  for  many  years,  the 
"Transactions"  annually  contained  papers 
by  Faraday,  giving  the  method  and  re- 
sults of  his  investigations.  These  papers, 
with  some  others  contributed  to  scientific 
journals  on  the  same  subject,  were  sub- 
sequently collected  at  difierent  intervals 
in  three  volumes  under  the  title  of  "  Ex- 
peiimental  Researches  in  Electricity." 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1839,  and 
contained  the  contributions  to  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  up  to  that  date. 
The  second  volume  was  published  in  1844, 
and  the  third  in  1855.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  by  the  experiments 
thus  described  Faraday  formed  the  science 
of  electricity.  He  established  the  iden- 
tity of  the  force  manifested  in  the  phe- 
nomena known  as  electrical,  galvanic, 
and  magnetic ;  he  ascertfdned  with  exact- 
ness the  laws  of  its  action  ;  he  determined 
its  correlation  with  the  other  primal  forces 
of  the  natural  world. 

While  he  was  still  pursuing  the  brilliant 
career  of  investigation  which  thus  proved 
so  successful,  the  chair  of  Chemistry  was 
founded  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1833, 
and  Faraday  was  naturally  appointed  the 
first  Professor.  Jn  1835  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Melbourne  for  a  pension  of 
300/.  a  year,  in  recognition  of  his  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  discoverer.  From  that  time 
his  career  was  one  of  increasing  honour. 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  de- 
gree upon  the  first  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  raised  from  the  position  of 
Corresponding  Member  to  be  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  Associates  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  an  oflScer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  Prussia  and  Italy  deco- 
rated him  with  the  crosses  of  difierent 
Orders.  The  Royal  Society  conferred  on 
liim  its  own  medal  and  the  Romford 
medal.  In  1858  the  Queen  most  gra- 
ciously allotted  to  him  a  residence  at 
Hampton  Court,  between  which  and 
Albemarle -street  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  where  he  peaceably  died. 
The  belief  in  the  disinterested  zeal  and 
lofty  purity  of  life  of  the  students  of 
philosophy,  which  was  one  motive  for 
Faraday's  petition  when  a  lad' to  Davy, 
to  enable  him  to  become  a  servant  in  the 
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humblest  walks  of  science,  rather  than  to 
spend  his  days  in  the  pursuit  of  trade, 
was  justified  by  Faraday's  whole  life. 
No  man  was  ever  more  entirely  unselfish, 
or  more  entirely  beloved.  Modest,  truth- 
ful, candid,  he  had  the  true  spirit  of  a 
philosopher  and  of  a  Christian,  for  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Either 
of  English  poetry, — 

"Gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly 
teach." 

The  cause  of  science  would  meet  with 
fewer  enemies,  and  its  discoveries  would 
command  a  more  ready  assent,  were  all 
its  votaries  imbued  with  the  humility  of 
Faraday.  His  mind,  peculiarly  gifted 
and  educated  in  a  school  of  its  own,  was 
remarkably  inductive.  Step  by  step,  each 
most  cautiously  taken  and  then  moBt 
carefully  secured,  he  advanced  quietly 
and  perseveringly  to  the  truth.  Bv  this 
power,  patiently  and  unostentatiously  ex- 
erted, he  greatly  extended  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge,  and  rendered  the  whole 
human  race  his  debtors. 


LORD  KINGSDOWN. 

Thomas  Pemberton,  first  and  last  Baron 
Eingsdown,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1793.  He  descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  an  honourable 
family  in  Warrington,  and  on  hb  mother's 
from  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Leigh,  to 
whose  large  possessions  near  Wigan  he 
eventually  succeeded.  His  education  was 
not  of  a  character  to  prefigure  his  ftiture 
distinction  in  life ;  f<»r  he  was  at  no  public 
school,  at  no  Umverdty,  and  he  b^^n 
his  legal  career  in  a  solicitor's  office. 
Yet  his  scholarship  was  correct,  and  his 
taste  for  classical  literature  constant  and 
unabated.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  his  remarkable  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  intellect  b^an  to  give  indications 
of  uncommon  ability.  He  read  for  the 
Bar  in  the  chambers  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Mr.  Cooke,  a  distinguished  equity 
lawyer  of  his  day ;  and  in  1816,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Al- 
though only  eighteen  months  elapsed 
between  his  call  and  the  lamented  death 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  then  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  that  time  was  long 
enough  for  the  over-worked  leader  to  re- 
mark the  rare  qualities  and  great  pro- 
mise of  the  youthiul  junior. 
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Pembertx)n  rose  rapidly  into  extensive 
practice.  In  1829  ne  received  a  silk 
gown,  and  for  many  years,  especially  after 
the  elevation  of  Bickersteth  to  the  Bench, 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Bar,  in  his 
own  court,  the  Rolls.  In  1841,  upon  the 
formation  of  Sir  II.  Peers  Administration, 
he  accepted  the  office,  more  onerous  than 
lucrative,  of  Attorney -General  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  January,  18'13,  the 
death  of  his  aged  and  eccentric  kinsman. 
Sir  Robert  Leigh,  placed  Mr.  Pemberton 
in  possession  of  a  life-interest  in  the 
Wigan  estates,  amounting  to  about 
17,000/.  a  year.  This  income,  in  addition 
to  his  own  large  professional  gains,  raised 
him  to  affluence ;  he  retired  from  the  Bar, 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
shortly  afterwards  entered  upon  his  judi- 
cial duties  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  that  body.  These  duties  he 
continued  to  perform  for  twenty  years 
with  unremitting  diligence,  but  entirely 
without  emolument,  and  with  no  outward 
recogpiition  of  his  services  except  the 
peerage,  which  was  first  offered  to  him 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1853,  and  even- 
tually conferred  on  him  by  Ix>rd  Derby 
in  1858. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
at  the  Bar,  Mr.  Pemberton  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  first  for  the  borough 
of  Rye,  and  afterwards  for  the  borough  of 
Ripon.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
to  their  illustrious  leader.  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  but  ho  was  devoid  of  that  party 
eagerness  and  passion  which  impel  men  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  speeches  were  rare  and 
unimpassioned.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  was  that  in  which  he 
resisted  the  pretensions  of  the  House  on 
the  memorable  privilege  case  of  Stockdale 
V.  Hansard,  and  lent  his  support  to  the 
maintenance  of  judicial  authority.  After 
his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Kingsdown  rarely  took  a  part  in  the  poli- 
tical debates  of  that  body.  He  gave  his 
services  to  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House,  although  he  never  approved  the 
constitution  or  procedure  of  the  House  as 
a  court  of  last  resort,  and  regretted  his 
inability  to  correct  its  defects.  But  it 
was  in  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of 
the  Privv  Council,  where  the  practice  and 
forms  ot  proceeding  had  gradually  been 
moulded  and  settled  by  Lord  Kingsdown's 
own  influence  and  example,  that  he  has 
left  the  most  conspicuous  traces  of  his 
judicial  ability. 

In  1858,  upon  the  formation  of  Lord 
Derby's  Administration,  the  Great  Seal 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  (as 


he  was  then  called),  and  no  doubt  if  he 
had  accepted  it,  bis  name  would  have 
added  considerably  to  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  that  short-lived  Ministry.  But 
he  refused  it.  His  singular  modesty,  his 
dislike  of  outward  show  and  display,  his 
extreme  shyness  of  disposition,  and  his 
indifference  to  the  emoluments  of  office, 
rendered  him  averse  to  the  honour  for 
which  other  men  have  toiled  their  lives 
away.  The  predominant  quality  of  Lord 
Kingsdown's  character  was  a  fastidious 
refinement,  which  removed  him  altogether 
from  the  common  pursuits  of  fame  and 
power.  "No  breath  of  popularity,"  as 
he  once  expressed  it,  "  ever  touched  his 
sail."  Nothing  satisfied  him  in  his 
own  productions  short  of  the  highest 
perfection  which  he  was  able  to  attain. 
Many  of  his  judgments  were  written 
several  times  over ;  all  were  revised  with 
elaborate  minuteness.  Although  the  de- 
ceased nobleman  never  filled  any  promi- 
nent office  in  the  State;  although  he 
retired  from  the  1)ar  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  his  death,  and  devoted  his 
great  judicial  talents  and  legal  experience 
almost  exclusively  to  a  tribunal  which 
does  not  often  challenge  public  attention ; 
although  his  whole  life  was  singularly 
retired  and  uneventful,  vet  those  who 
knew  him  well  and  are  fully  competent 
to  judge,  place  him,  without  hesitation, 
in  the  highest  rank  of  English  lawyers; 
and  even  to  the  pubhc,  his  name,  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  important  judgments  of  modem 
times,  carried  a  degree  of  weight  not 
always  attached  to  names  of  higher  offi- 
cial authority.  The  mind  he  brought  to 
bear  on  the  questions  before  him  was  deep, 
clear,  and  unruffled;  his  patience  was 
inexhaustible ;  his  sense  of  justice  and  of 
right  even  more  acute  than  his  love  of 
legal  precision  and  accuracy.  He  searched 
and  brought  out  the  juridical  principle  of 
which  the  law  itself  is  but  the  form  and 
expression ;  and  he  aimed  at  framing  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  on  large  grounds  of 
analogy  and  reason.  The  wide  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  was  favourable 
to  the  application  of  these  prindples. 
Lord  Kingsdown  mastered  with  extraor- 
dinary care  the  complicated  subject  of  the 
land  tenures  of  India ;  he  more  than  once 
opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
exactions  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
taught  the  judicial  authorities  of  India 
many  an  invaluable  lesson  of  moderatioii 
and  wisdom.  It  also  devolved  upon  lum 
to  share  in  the  decision  of  those  great 
ecclesiastical  causes  which  are  imperiah- 
ably  connected  with  the  history  of  thfl 
Church  of  England.  The  cases  of  ''Gor- 
ham  V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter/'  of «'  Iddddl 
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V.  Westerton,"  "Long  r.  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown,"  and  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
were  decided  by  Committees  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  Lord  Kingsdown  took 
an  active  part,  and  they  were  decided  in 
entire  conformity  with  his  views.  Friendly 
to  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  pious, 
tolerant,  and  beneficent  institution,  he 
abhorred  the  exclusive  pretensions  of 
dogmatical  theologians,  and  he  held  very 
cheap  the  claims  of  sacerdotal  authority. 
To  maintain  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  broad  foundations  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  without  allowing  any  party  to  per- 
secute or  proscribe  its  opponents,  was  the 
scope  and  object  of  his  views.  Lord 
Kingsdown  was  never  married.  He  died 
at  his  seat,  Torre-hill,  Kent,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 


SIR  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S., 
Sebjeant-Suegeon  to  the  Qfeen. 

This  eminent  surgeon,  who  died  of  a 
paralytic  seizure  on  the  5th  of  July,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  was  bom 
in  July,  1783,  at  Cirencester,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  which  town  his  father  had  prac- 
tised as  a  surgeon  for  a  long  period.  He 
received  his  education  at  a  classical  school 
near  Gloucester;  and  such  good  use  did 
he  make  of  his  instruction,  that  he  became 
an  excellent  classical  scholar.  On  the 
completion  of  his  elementary  education 
he  went  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Abcmetby,  to  whom  he  was 
apprenticed  in  February,  1799.  Young 
Lawrence  soon  displayed  the  abilities 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  and, 
being  industrious  and  accommodating, 
won  the  favour  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
ceptor, who,  after  he  had  been  three  years 
a  pupil,  appointed  him  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
He  thus  began  to  teach  at  an  early  age, 
and  the  assiduity  and  talent  displayed 
fully  justified  the  selection,  which  the 
favour  of  his  fellow -students  also  ratified. 
He  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
demonstrator  for  twelve  years.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  1805,  he  passed  his 
examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
having  previously  distinguished  himself, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  by  a 
translation  from  the  Latin  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  arteries  of  the  human  body. 
His  next  contribution  to  medical  litera- 
ture was  auspicious.  It  obtained  the 
Jacksonian  Prize  of  the  College  of  Sur- 


geons. The  subject  was  "Hernia."  It 
was  a  good  practical  essay,  well  arranged, 
and  perspicuously  written.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  brought  out  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Blumenbach's  work 
on  "Comparative  Anatomy,"  and  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service  in  directing  public 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  most 
interesting  study.  In  1813  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospit4il.  Here  he  had  a  large  class  to 
hear  him.  His  manner  as  a  lecturer  was 
a  model  of  art;  his  person,  gestures, 
countenance,  and  voice  were  dignified 
and  persuasive.  There  was  a  clearness  of 
method,  a  terseness  of  expression,  a  per- 
spicuity in  his  discourse,  that  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  follow  him.  In  1814  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Royal 
Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem. 
His  surgical  operations  were  remark- 
able for  neatness,  celerity,  and  safety. 
In  1815  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sui^ery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  His  lectures 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,"  and  provoked  severe 
criticisms.  Abemethy  denounced  his 
pupil  as  a  materialist,  and  charged  him 
with  prostituting  his  ofiSce  as  lecturer  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  pro- 
mulgate false  and  pernicious  doctrines. 
Lawrence  retorted  with  skill  and  elo- 
quence. The  governors  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals,  anxious  that  the  students 
under  their  charge  should  not  be  indoc- 
trinated with  false  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious impressions,  called  upon  Lawrence 
to  resign  either  his  appointment  or  his 
convictions ;  accordingly  he  wrote  to  the 
president  and  aldermen,  that  "  experience 
and  reflection  had  only  tended  to  con- 
vince him  more  strongly  that  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  passages  in  the  lectures  was 
highly  improper,"  &c.,  and  he  promised 
to  withdraw  them  from  circulation,  and 
not  only  never  to  reprint  them,  but  also 
never  to  publish  any  thing  more  on  similar 
subjects.  In  1824  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, an  appointment  in  which  he  was 
succeeded,  on  his  retirement,  by  Mr. 
Wormald,  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  who  had  been  assistant-surgeon 
for  twenty -five  years. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1828,  Sir  WU- 
liam  Lawrence  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, in  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
deceaseof  Sir  Patrick  M'Gregor.  In  1834 
and  1846   he  delivered  the   Honterian 
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orations.  On  the  2'ltb  of  November, 
1840,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  in  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  decease  of  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle,  passing  over  the  senior  members 
of  the  Council,  MesHrs.  Copeland,  Briggs, 
and  Howshij).  This  valuable  appointment 
he  held  until  his  deccafie.  He  had  now 
obtained  all  the  highest  honours,  limited  as 
they  are,  which  (^an  be  conferred  on  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  He  had, 
in  addition  to  the  appointments  already 
mentioned,  been  twice  elected  President 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  viz.  in  July, 
1846,  and  again  in  1855.  When  the 
Qovemment  introduced  and  passed  the 
Medical  Act,  which  created  a  Council  of 
Medical  Education  and  Registration,  Sir 
William  was  at  once  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board;  he  had  previously  been 
made  Sergeant -Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  was 
created  a  baronet. 


BARON  MAROCHETTI,  R.A. 

Charles,  Baron  Marochetti,  who  for 
many  years  held  the  position  of  an  emi- 
nent sculptor,  both  in  England,  where 
many  of  his  most  import^int  works  were 
executed,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  was 
bom  at  Turin,  of  French  parents,  in  1805. 
He  received  his  education  at  Pkris  at  the 
Lyc^  Napoleon,  after  which  he  was 
placed  with  Bosio,  a  Parisian  sculptor  of 
some  eminence.  While  studying  in  his 
atelier,  he  obtained  honourable  mention 
from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  but  was 
not  awarded  any  other  distinction ;  and 
his  journey  to  Italy,  to  complete  his 
studies,  was  undertaken  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  the  year  1827  he  returned  to 
France,  and  in  the  same  year  exhibited  a 
group,  "  A  Girl  plapng  with  a  Dog,"  for 
which  a  medal  was  awarded  him.  This 
group  he  presented  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. In  1831  he  exhibited  his  "  Fallen 
Angel ;"  and  somewhat  later  he  executed 
for  the  Academy  of  Arts  of  Turin  a  statue 
of  Monsignor  Mossi.  He  presented  to  the 
capital  of  Sardinia  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Emanuel  Phillibert,  which  is  by  many 
esteemed  his  chef-d*aBUwe,  and  which  was 
his  sole  contribution  to  the  French  Expo- 
sition of  1855.  Many  of  his  works  are 
well  known  in  Paris,  and  among  them  are 
one  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Arc  d'Etoile ; 
the  tomb  of  Bellini,  at  P^re  la  Chaise ;  a 
maltre  d'antel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine ;  two  equestrian  statues  of  the 


Duke  of  Orleans ;  a  Saint  Michel,  and  a 
statue  of  the  Emperor.  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  Marochetti 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  exiled  Bourbons, 
and  came  to  England,  where  he  toon 
became  known  in  art  circles.  In  1851  he 
contributed  the  model  of  a  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion  to 
the  Great  Exhibition;  but,  dissatisfied 
with  the  position  allotted  to  it  inside  the 
building,  he  set  it  up  at  some  distance 
from  the  western  entrance.  The  position 
of  the  figure  and  its  spirited  attitude 
attracted  no  small  share  of  attention,  and 
this  model  was  the  means  of  bring^g  the 
sculptor  into  very  general  notice.  The 
statue  was  afterwards  executed  in  bronze, 
and  placed  close  to  the  new  Pslaoe  at 
Westminster,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by 
a  national  subscription.  The  people  of 
Glasgow  commissioned  him  to  execute  for 
them  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1854.  In  this 
year  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
<*Love  playing  with  a  Dog."  In  1856 
he  executed  the  granite  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  English  soldiers  slain  in 
the  Crimea ;  and  a  year  later  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  He  also  executed  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  gpreat  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  now  surmounts  a  huge  monolith 
erected  to  his  memory  at  toe  principal 
entrance  to  the  park  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
One  of  his  most  recent  works  has  been  a 
monument  to  Ix>rd  Clyde,  which  stands 
in  Waterloo-place.  Of  the  merits  of 
Marochetti's  productions  there  are  various 
opinions,  but  all  will  agree  in  awarding 
to  him  a  high  position  among  artiste 
The  spirit  and  the  vigour  of  conception 
displayed  by  some  of  his  prodnctions  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  fome  which 
he  has  acquired,  and  his  decease  will  be 
mourned  by  all  true  lovers  of  art.  His 
urbanity  and  tavoir  fain  made  him 
welcome  to  all. 

Baron  Marochetti  was  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1839,  and  a 
Grand  Officer  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  Lazarus  in  1861.  He  obtained  the 
honour  of  R.  A.  in  1866.  He  was  e%  ramie 
to  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  Minister 
in  that  city,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  suddenly,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
at  the  house  of  his  sister-in-hiw,  the 
Countess  de  Sade,  at  Passy. 
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JOHN  PHILLIP,  R.A. 


This  popular  artist,  who  died  of  a  para- 
lytic seizure  on  the  19th  of  February,  was 
bom  in  Aberdeen  in  the  early  part  of 
1817.  Like  many  other  celebrated  artists, 
he  commenced  his  career  as  a  house- 
painter.  During  his  apprenticeship  he 
painted  some  studies  of  heads,  in  his  lei- 
sure hours,  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  late  Lord  Panmure,  by  whose  liberality 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  London.  He  entered  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy as  a  student  in  1837,  and  asto- 
nished his  fellow-labourers  by  his  amazing 
dexterity,  especially  with  the  brush. 
From  that  day  he  was  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  But  however  skilful  was  his 
work,  Mr.  Phillip  never  became  famous 
until  a  happy  thought  led  him  to  Spain, 
and  the  influence  of  Velasquez  and  the 
habits  and  costumes  of  the  people  aroused 
his  latent  powers.  His  first  Spanish  pic- 
ture, "The  Letter  Writer,"  in  the  pos- 
session of  Her  Majesty,  at  once  placed 
him  in  a  conspicuous  position,  which  his 
subsequent  works  enhanced.  He  was 
made  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1857,  and  two  years  later  he  attained 
the  full  honour.  Of  the  many  works  he 
had  in  hand,  two  at  least  were  suffi- 
ciently finished  to  allow  of  their  being 
placed  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1867.  They  showed  that  his 
powers  were  in  greater  force  than  ever, 
and  caused  increased  r^ret  for  the  loss 
sustained  through  his  xmtimely  death. 


THE  EARL  OP  ROSSE. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Parsons,  third 
Earl  of  Rosse  and  Baron  of  OxmantowH, 
K.P.,  and  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland, 
whose  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  astro- 
nomical science  reflected  honour  both  on 
his  own  house  and  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lawrence, 
second  Earl  of  Rosse,  by  Alice,  daughter 
of  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Oloster,  King's 
County,  and  was  bom  at  York  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1800.  He  was  educated  at 
Dublin  University  and  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  high  honours, 
being  first  class  in  mathematics  in  1822. 
He  was  M.P.  for  King's  County,  Ireland, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1821  to 
1834,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom  in  1841.     In  1845  he  waB  elected 


a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  and  had 
been  lord-lieutenant  of  King's  County 
since  1831,  and  colonel  of  the  King's 
County  Militia  from  1834.  Since  1862 
he  had  filled  the  distinguished  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Uiuversity  of  Dublin. 
Latterly  he  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  load  interests  of  Ireland,  and  had 
published  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the 
state  of  that  country.  The  deceased 
nobleman  was  a  Conservative  in  politics, 
but  took  little  part  in  them.  His  name 
was  unheard  in  the  debates  during  the 
whole  of  that  stirring  period  which  em- 
braced the  discussions  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation and  Reform.  The  charms  of 
science  asserted  their  ascendancy,  and 
weaned  him  from  all  pursuits  that  inter- 
fered with  their  supremacy.  During  the 
stormy  discussions  on  the  first  Refbrm 
Bill,  be  was  occupied  with  the  constmc- 
tion  of  his  first  famous  telescope,  the 
speculum  of  which  had  a  larger  diameter 
than  any  instrument  that  preceded  it.  The 
success  of  the  instrument  in  immensely 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  skie^  and 
bringing  new  worlds  and  systems  within 
the  ken  of  science  was  instantaneous  and 
complete,  and  it  emboldened  the  earl  to 
still  further  strides  in  the  size  of  tele- 
scopes. His  first  speculum  had  a  diameter 
of  three  feet ;  he  determined  to  cast  one 
of  double  the  size.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  producing  such  large  mirrors  were 
of  the  most  formidable  description,  and 
could  only  be  fairly  grappled  with  by  one 
who  to  scientific  zeal  united  considerable 
pecuniary  resources.  Every  step  in  the 
process  had  to  be  pioneered  by  experi- 
ment, and  success  was  slowly  won  at  the 
cost  of  many  and  harassing  foilures.  Even 
the  proper  admixture  of  the  metals  for  the 
formation  of  the  reflector  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  nnmerous  and  costly  experi- 
ments. The  gigantic  speculum  was  at 
length  turned  out  without  warp  or  flaw. 
It  was  mounted  on  a  telescope  of  fifty-two 
feet  in  leng^,  and  the  machinery  required 
to  move  such  a  ponderous  instrument 
again  taxed  his  lordship's  inventivepowers. 
Here  again  he  was  successful.  A  series 
of  swivels,  cranks,  and  pulleys  enabled  it 
to  be  elevated  or  depreiraed  at  pleasure,  to 
be  moved  round  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  and  to  be  handled  with 
as  much  ease  as  instruments  of  ordinary 
size.  The  sphere  of  observation  was  im- 
mensely widened  by  an  instrument  so 
powerful :  new  nebulae  were  resolved  into 
stars;  new  nebulous  mist  was  revealed 
to  the  observation.  The  value  of  the 
instrument  was  not  only  seen  in  the  en- 
larged power  it  gave  to  astronomers,  but 
it  opened  the  way  to  other  instruments  of 
equal    power    being    constructed.      But 
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though  Lord  Rosse's  iDstmment  is  do 
longer  anique,  it  will  always  possess  in- 
terest as  the  first  of  the  size  that  was 
ever  constmcted,  and  as  leading  the  way 
to  all  the  others. 

The  scientific  fame  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bosse  will  rest  rather  upon  the  mechanical 
than  upon  the  observational  branch  of 
astronomy.  The  honour  that  in  the  walk 
of  practical  engineering  we  should  accord 
to  our  Whitworths  and  Nasmyths  as 
makers  of  tools,  belongis  in  the  walk  of 
astronomy,  to  the  late  earl.  There  is  no 
disparagement  implied  in  this  comparison; 
it  may  be  justly  urged,  that  to  him  who 
makes  a  tool  greater  honour  is  due  than  to 
him  who  uses  it  when  it  is  made.  Eyes  are 
common  to  all  men ;  all  could  make  brilliant 
discoveries  if  they  had  the  means.  It  was 
the  means  that  the  Earl  of  Ilosse  supplied. 
Considering  the  immense  power  of  the 
great  telescope,  the  results  that  have 
emanated  from  it,  although  startling  in 
their  nature,  have  been  small  in  extent. 
Drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  nebulse, 
a  few  sketches  of  parts  of  the  lunar  sur- 
face, and  lastly,  a  large  drawing  of  the 
nebulsB  in  Orion,  are  the  chief  fruits  that 
are  publicly  known  to  have  been  gathered 
from  it.  But  its  work  is  not  yet  done, 
though  its  founder  is  no  more.  The  son 
of  the  late  earl  inherits  not  only  the  title, 
but  the  scientific  tastes  of  his  mthcr. 

The  published  writings  of  the  late  carl 
comprise  accurate  descriptions  of  his 
telescopes  and  the  modes  by  which  they 
were  constructed,  together  with  such 
drawings  and  observations  as  were  made 
with  them.  These  appear  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  body  their  author  was  President 
from  1849  to  1854.  During  his  presi- 
dency, the  Earl  of  Rosse  received  the 
Royal  Medal  for  his  contributions  to  as- 
tronomical science.  He  served  on  several 
Royal  Commissions  on  matters  involving 
scientific  treatment.  He  was  one  of  the 
official  visitors  to  the  Royal  Observatory, 
appointed  by  royal  warrant  to  report  to 
and  advise  the  Government  upon  the 
working  of  that  establishment ».  He  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  and  scientific 
societies,  and  also  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  also 
nommated  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  of  France.  The  late  earl,  inde- 
pendently of  his  great  scientific  attain- 
ments, was  a  genial  companion  and  a 
liberal  landlord.  By  his  friends  and 
tenantry  he  was  deservedly  beloved. 
His  lordship  married,  on  the  14th  of 


*  Lord  Wrottesley  and  Sir  James  South 
also  held  this  office. 
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April,  1836,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  the  late  John  Warner  field, 
Esq.,  of  Heaton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  by  whom 
he  left  issue  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Law- 
rence, Lord  Oxmantown,  bom  in  1840, 
being  successor  to  the  title. 

The  earl  died  on  the  31st  of  October, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Brandon,  Parsonstown,  between  4000  and 
5000  tenantry  on  his  lordship's  estatea 
joining  in  the  procession. 


CLARKSON  STANPIELD,  ILA. 

This  accomplished  and  suceessfiil  artist 
was  the  son  of  the  late  James  Field  Stan- 
field,  Esq.,  of  Sunderland,  who  was  the 
author  of  several  well-known  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an 
"  Essay  on  Biography."  He  was  bom  at 
Sunderland  in  17^,  and  his  infimcy  and 
boyhood,  passed  as  they  were  in  a  sea- 
port town,  influenced  tiie  choice  of  his 
profession  in  favour  of  the  marine  service, 
which  he  entered  whilst  still  a  lad ;  and 
his  early  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
sea  and  with  shipping  doubtless  contri- 
buted largely  to  his  success  as  a  marine 
painter.  In  1823  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  as  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  Ahont  the 
same  time  he  engaged  himself  to  point 
scenes  for  one  of  the  metropolitan  theatres; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
art  of  scene-painting  raised,  very  much 
through  his  own  genius  and  labours  to 
a  superior  position.  The  first  picture  of 
Stanfield's  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion was  his  "Market  Boats  on  the 
Scheldt,"  exhibited  at  the  British  Insti- 
tution in  1826,  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  his  "  Wreckers  off  Fort  Rouge,  near 
Calais,"  and  his  "Calm ,-"  the  latter  being 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
next  important  work,  though  of  a  cufferent 
character,  was  "Erlstoke  Park,"  a  view 
of  the  Wiltshire  residence  of  the  late 
George  Watson-Taylor,  ISaq,,  The  pic- 
ture, exhibited  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  1829.  was  followed  next  year 
by  "Mount  St.  Michael."  About  this 
time  Mr.  Stanfield  visited  the  Continent 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Nor  was 
his  visit  void  of  fruit.  In  1831  he  had 
four  pictures  at  the  Academy, "  A  Stomn,'' 
"  Strasburg,"  "Venice,"  and  "The  Fisher- 
man of  Honfieur."  In  1832,  at  the  Bri> 
tish  Institution  and  at  the  Acadamy, 
appeared   "Opening    of   New    London 
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Bridge,"  and  "  Portsmouth  Harbour," 
both  of  them  commissions  from  the  late 
King  William  IV.  In  the  same  year 
Staniield  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy.  In  1833  he  sent  to  the  Aca- 
demy the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  large 
pictures,  painted  by  commission  for  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  which  now 
adorn  the  banquetting-room  at  Bowood. 
They  are,  "The  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 
the  islands  of  "  Mazerbo  "  and  "  Livenza, 
"The  Ducal  Palace  from  the  Dogana, 
"  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,"  "  The  Island 
of  Murano,"  and  "Citara."  This  series 
was  completed  in  1840 ;  during  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  upon  a  similar  series 
of  Venetian  views  for  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  at  Trentham.  Stanfield 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  Continent. 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland 
supplied  him  with  numerous  subjects 
of  landscape  study,  varied  by  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  painter. 
Among  his  later  productions  are  "The 
Battle  of  Ischia,"  "The  Day  after  the 
Wreck,"  "  French  Troops  crossing  the 
Magra,"  an  episode  of  the  first  campaign 
in  Italy;  "The  Battle  of  Roveredo," 
"  The  Abandoned,"  "  Wind  against  Tide," 
"  The  *  Victory  '  towed  into  Gibraltar 
after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  "The  Siege 
of  St.  Sebastian,"  and  "  The  Bass  Rock." 
The  stage  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
deceased  artist  for  many  beautiful  works. 
It  is  said  that  he  created,  and  afterwards 
painted  out  with  his  own  brush,  more 
scenic  masterpieces  than  any  other  man, 
his  industry  throughout  his  career  having 
been  as  remarkable  as  his  genius. 

Clarkson  Stanfield  was  twice  married, 
and  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family. 
His  eldest  surviving  son,  Mr.  George 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  inherits  much  of  his 
genius  as  a  landscape  painter.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  Academy. 

Clarkson  Stanfield's  death  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and  he  was  interred 
on  the  27th  in  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Kensal  Green,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  friends.  Including 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 


LORD  JUSTICE  SIR  GEORGE 
TURNER. 

The  legal  profession  lost,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  a  member  whose  professional  career, 
both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  judicial  bench, 
had  won  for  him  high  and  general  respect. 


and  whose  loss  was  truly  appreciated  by 
the  public. 

Sir  George  Turner  was  one  of  a  large 
family,  and  was  bom  in  1798,  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  where  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Turner,  was  for  thirty  years  the 
minister.  His  education  was  commenced 
at  Charterhouse  (of  which  he  was  after- 
wards a  governor),  and  finished  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  of  which  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Joseph  Turner,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, was  then  nyister.  In  1819  he  took 
his  degree  as  wrangler,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke. 

His  name  having  been  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's-inn  a  short  time  previously,  he  ¥ra8 
called  to  the  Bar  in  July,  1821 ;  in  1840 
he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel.  From 
1847  to  1851  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Coventry.  In  1851 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Vioe-Chan- 
cellors ;  and  in  1853,  when  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  place  of  Lord  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  the  colleague  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Lewis  Knight  Bruce, 
whom  he  survived  only  a  few  months. 

He  married,  in  1823,  Louisa,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones, 
of  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  by  whom 
he  left  a  large  family. 

As  a  judge,  Sir  Geoi^e  Turner  cannot 
be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
which  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bar  upon  his  decease: 
"The  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  he  showed  to  every  one,  his  devoted 
and  patient  attention  to  every  case 
brought  before  him,  and  the  anxious  care 
with  which  he  worked  out  his  judgments, 
which  were  always  full  and  satisfactory, 
wiU  never  be  forgotten;  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Chanoeir  who  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  almost  lost  a  personal 
friend  in  that  most  amiable  and  estimable 
man  and  upright  and  oonscientioiis  judge." 


SIR  GEORGE  SMART. 

The  name  of  this  respected  gentleman, 
so  well  known  for  a  very  long  period  as  a 
teacher  and  director  in  the  musical  world, 
seems  to  belong  to  a  former  generation. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  at 
his  house  in  Great  Portland-street,  on  the 
23rd  of  February.  As  composer  and 
organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, 
he  directed  the  music  at  the  coronations 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide  and 
of  her  present  Majesty.  But  his  musical 
career  may  be  dated  from  his  presence  as 
a  boy  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  at 
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Westminster  Abbey  in  1784.  Sir  George 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  in  1813,  and  directed  the 
famous  City  Concerts  in  1818,  founded 
by  Mr.  Heath,  afterwards  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  musical  festivals  in  Nor- 
wich, York,  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  Man> 
Chester.  In  1836  he  introduced,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  Mendelssohn's 
oratorio  St.  Paul,  at  Liverpool.  In  the 
same  year  he  conducted  the  famed  Man- 
chester festival,  at  which  three  entire 
streets  were  covered  over  and  connected 
for  the  concluding  fancy  ball,  at  which 
7CX)0  persons  were  present.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  Malibran  died.  From 
1813  up  to  the  period  of  their  extinction 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Sir 
George  Smart  directed  the  Lenten  Ora- 
torios both  at  Covcnt  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane  theatres.  He  was  director  of  the 
music  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  under 
the  management  of  Charles  Kemble,  and 
it  was  Sir  George  who  engaged  Weber  to 
compose  "Oberon"  for  that  establish- 
ment. Weber  was  the  g^eat  of  Sir  George 
Smart  at  the  time.  The  great  German 
composer  died  in  Sir  George's  house,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1826.  Sir  George  was 
knighted  in  Dublin  in  1811  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  careful  and  conscientious  musi- 
cian, and  possessed  a  demonstrative  ability, 
which  particularly  developed  itself  in  the 
arrangements  of  great  concerts  and  fes- 
tivals. His  integrity  secured  for  him  the 
respect  of  the  artistes,  native  and  fbreign, 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  for  more 
than  threescore  years.  He  was  past 
eighty  before  he  ceased  to  give  singing 
lessons ;  and  his  father,  a  music  publisher 
in  Argylc-street,  having  heard  Handel 
conduct  his  oratorios,  transmitted  the 
traditions  to  Sir  George,  who  consequently 
became  the  master  of  almost  every  singer 
who  desired  to  acquire  the  true  Handelian 
style  and  time.  He  taught  Sontag  and 
Jenny  Lind  oratorio  music. 


SIR  ROBERT  SMIRKE. 

This  able  and  successful  architect, 
who  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  his 
house,  20,  Suffolk -square,  Cheltenham, 
was  the  elder  son  of  the  accomplished 
painter,  Robert  Smirke,  RA.,  and  was 
brother  of  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  like  him- 
self, an  architect  of  note.  He  was  bom 
in  1780,  and  studied  for  some  time  in  the 
office  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and  subsequently 
spent  several  years  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Greece,  visiting,  at  intervals,  the  principal 
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cities  of  Europe.  Steadilv  advancing  in 
his  profession,  he  was  elected  BJL  in 
1813;  and  in  1828  was  entmsted  with 
the  building  of  the  British  Museam,  and 
shortly  after,  of  the  new  Post  Office; 
these,  and  the  restoration  of  York  Minster 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1829,  h&ng 
among  the  best  known  of  hia  public 
works ;  while  Lowther  and  Eastnor  Cas- 
tles may  be  pointed  to  as  noble  examples 
of  his  talent  in  the  constraction  of  private 
mansions.  He  was  for  many  years  archi- 
tect to  the  old  Board  of  WorKS,  and  was 
knighted  in  1831,  when  that  Board  was 
reconstituted.  He  held  for  a  long  time 
the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, but  relinquished  that  appointment 
on  fixing  his  residence  at  Chdtenbam  in 
1850.  A  few  years  ago,  on  fining  hit  de- 
clining health  matemUy  interfering  with 
the  effident  discharge  of  the  dutiea  of  a 
Royal  Academician,  he  resigned  that 
honour,  in  order  that  it  might  be  con- 
ferred on  some  one  younger  and  more 
active.  Sir  Robert  ei\]oyed  a  high  repa- 
tation  for  integrity,  praflical  ci^Muaty, 
and  a  thorough  majstery  dT  the  oonstrnc- 
tive  principles  of  his  ait. 


ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

The  career  of  this  youthfol  poet,  who 
had  attained  some  note  in  Scotland,  and 
might  have  achieved,  had  his  life  been 
sp^^,  a  more  wide-spread  reputation, 
was  cut  short  by  death,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh. 
He  was  bom  on  the  81st  of  December, 
1830,  at  Kilmarnock,  where  his  father 
was  a  drawer  of  patterns,  or  lace-designer ; 
and  the  lad  having  shown  some  literary 
inclination,  was  destined  for  the  mimstiy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Established  Church. 
A  serious  illness  and  adverse  &mily  cir- 
cumstances interfered  with  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  theological  course,  and  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  business  of  lace- 
designing.  He  cultivated  literature,  how- 
ever, and  from  a  work  he  composed, "  The 
Life  Drama,"  he  forwarded  some  ex- 
tracts to  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  of 
Dundee,  who  obtained  a  place  for  them 
in  the  "Critic."  In  1855  he  brought 
out,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sydney 
Dobell, "  Sonnets  on  the  (Crimean)  War;" 
and,  in  1857, "  City  Poems,"  and  «  £dwin 
of  Deira."  During  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  Mr.  Smith  dedicated  his  talents 
mainly  to  prose  writing.  In  1866  he 
pubHsned  "  A  Summer  in  Skye,"  oootain- 
ing  charming  descriptions  of  Sdinborg^ 
and  its  people,  and  of  Soottish 
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His  "  Dreamthorp  "  and  "Alfred  Hagarf  s 
Household"  are  also  well  known.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  magazines  and  other  journals,  and 
brought  out  for  Mr.  Macmillan  a  beautiful 
e^tion  of  Bums. 


SIR  JAMES  SOUTH,  F.R.S. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  who  died  on 
the  19th  of  October,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty -two,  was  the  son  of  a  dispensing 
druggist,  who,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  carried  on  business  in  Black- 
man-street,  Borough;  but  James  South 
entered  upon  a  mgher  branch  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Colle^  of  Surgeons.  For 
some  yean  he  practised  his  profession  in 
Southwark,  and  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness pursued  the  study  of  astronomy,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  made  some  ex- 
tremely valuable  observations.  In  1822 
and  1823,  in  coigunction  with  Sir  John 
Herschel,  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of 
880  double  stars.  A  farther  series  of 
observations  of  468  double  and  triple 
stars  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  in  1826.    A  number  of  misoella- 


neous  observations,  papers  on  astronomical 
instruments,  &c.,  were  at  various  times 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal 
and  Boyal  Astronomical  Societies.     Of 
the  latter.  Sir  James  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  a  time  its  president;  of 
the  former  he  was  elected  fdlow  in  1821, 
and  received  the  C<^ey  medal  in  1826. 
Some  minor  papers  and  articles  by  him 
were  printed  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal 
of  Sdenoe^"  and  in  "Phillips'  Annals  of 
Philosophy.'*    Several  tracts,  generally  of 
a  critical  nature,  were  privately  drculated 
by  Sir  James,  and  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  correspondence  columns  of 
the  daily  newspapers.    About  the  year 
1825  he  removed  to  Gampden-hiU,  Ken- 
sington, where  he  estabUshed  a  very  com* 
plete  observatory,  to  which  he  ^levoted 
himself  during  we  remainder  of  hit  lifb^ 
Bot»  however,  pubUshing  any  resuUnof  Us 
labours  since  about  the  year  1886. 

In  18S0,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  he  recdved  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  for  several  years  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  8002.  a  vear  on  the  civu  Ust, 
for  his  contributions  tQ  astronomical 
sdence.  The  account  of  Sir  James 
South's  astronomical  observations  during 
his  residence  in  Southwaric,  is  published 
in  the  "Philoeophical  Transadaoos"  ftr 
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REMARKABLE  TRIALS. 


L 

TRIAL  FOR  THE  RESCUE  OF  FENIAN  PRISONERS  AND 
MURDER  OF  A  POLICE  SERGEANT  AT  MANCHESTER. 

A  Special  Commission  having  been  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  the  trial  of  the 
men  who  had  been  committed  at  Manchester,  on  the  charge  of  rescuing  Colonel 
Kelly  and  Captain  Deasy  from  the  prison-van,  and  the  Murder  of  Sergeant 
Charles  Brett,  on  the  18th  of  September  S  the  trial  commenced  before  Mr.  Jnsiice 
Blackburn  and  Mr,  Justice  Mellor,  on  the  28th  of  October.  There  were  twenty- 
six  men  to  be  arraigned  on  account  of  this  transaction.  The  preparations  for  the 
trial  and  the  precautions  adopted  against  any  outbreak  or  attempt  at  reecne,  were 
on  a  considerable  scale.  A  military  force  of  nearly  2000  men,  assisted  by  a  large 
body  of  armed  police,  was  employed  to  guard  the  route  and  approaches  from  the 
gaol  to  the  Assize  Court,  and  to  escort  the  van  containing  the  prisoners.  The 
proceedings  excited  extraordinary  interest. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  B.  Karslake),  Mr.  Higgin,  and  Mr.  Hannen, 
were  counsel  for  the  Crown.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Sergeant  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Cottingham,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  were  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  having  charged  the  Grand  Jury,  they  retired,  and 
returned  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  true  bills  against  William  O'Meara  Allen, 
Michael  Larkin,  William  Gould,  Thomas  Maguire,  and  Edwin  Shore.  These 
prisoners  having  been  arraigned,  they  severally  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  prosecution  said,  the  priBoners 
at  the  bar  were,  as  the  juiy  had  heard,  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  com- 
mitted on  the  18th  of  September,  during  an  attack  upon  the  prison-van,  which 
was  conveying  prisoners  from  the  Court  at  Manchester  to  the  prison  at  Bellevne. 
They  would  find  beyond  all  question,  that  on  that  day  a  plan  had  been  arranged 
to  rescue  certain  prisoners  in  the  van — men  known  as  White  and  Williams,  and 
afterwards  as  Kelly  and  Deasy.  The  Attorney-General  then  recapitolated  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  arrest  of  Kelly  and  Deasy,  the  attack  upon  the 
van  to  rescue  them,  the  murder  of  Brett,  and  the  final  rescue  of  the  two  men. 
He  then  said  the  prisoners  in  the  dock  stood  before  them,  charged  with  having, 

*  For  an  account  of  this  transaction,  see  the  '*  Chronicle  "  for  September,  ante  p.  ISL 
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on  the  18th  of  September,  caused  the  death  of  Charles  Brett.  The  jury  would 
have  to  see  carefully  that  that  which  was  charged  against  each  of  the  prisoners 
— namely  having  been  present  and  engaged  in  this  affair — was  made  out  to 
their  satisfaction.  He  stated  the  law  of  the  case  to  be  that  when  men  combined 
together  with  a  common  design  to  rescue,  and  prepared  to  use  violence  if  neces- 
sary, and  death  ensued — the  crime  was  murder  against  all  engaged.  He  should 
produce  witnesses  who  would  speak  to  each  of  the  prisoners  as  having  been 
present  and  engaged  in  the  transaction. 

Joseph  Yarwood,  policeman,  deposed  to  the  attack  on  the  police- van  on  the 
18th  of  September.  Colonel  Kelly  and  Captain  Deasy  were  amongst  the  prisoners 
in  it.  The  van  had  eight  boxes  on  each  side,  and  a  corridor  running  between. 
Charles  Brett,  policeman,  got  in  before  the  van  started.  Brett  would  have  to 
stand  in  the  corridor.  Some  women  were  also  in  the  corridor.  Four  policemen 
followed  the  van  in  a  cab.  The  van  was  proceeding  from  the  police-court  to 
Bellevue  Gaol,  three  miles  distant.  The  van  was  proceeding  along  the  Hyde- 
road,  which  is  crossed  by  a  railway  arch.  When  the  horses  had  got  half  way 
through  the  arch,  the  prisoner  Larkin  rushed  towards  the  horses*  heads.  The 
witness  then  described  the  particulars  of  the  attack  on  the  van,  and  identified 
Allen,  Maguire,  Larkin,  and  Gould. 

George  Shaw,  policeman,  identified  the  five  prisoners,  and  said  he  saw  Allen 
assisting  to  break  the  van.  Allen  fired  at  the  van,  and  witness  then  heard  a 
person  inside  the  van  say,  "  He  has  killed  him."  Some  of  the  police  collected 
together  and  tried  to  get  into  the  van,  but  could  not  do  so.  They  were  driven 
back  by  stones  and  shots.  He  saw  Allen  fire  a  shot  which  hit  a  man  named 
Sprossen,  a  civilian,  in  the  foot. — Cross-examined:  More  than  thirty  shots  were 
fired  from  first  to  last.  Witness  got  behind  the  abutment  of  the  bridge,  occasionally 
popping  out  his  head  to  take  an  observation.  He  saw  persons  hammering  at  the 
lock.  When  he  saw  Allen  fire,  as  it  seemed  to  him  at  the  lock,  it  was  after  the 
hammering.  It  was  his  impression  that  Allen  fired  to  knock  the  lock  off.  Wit- 
ness was  the  nearest  officer  to  Allen  when  he  was  on  the  steps  of  the  van. 

Thos.  Patterson,  a  puddler,  also  deposed  to  the  attack,  and  said  he  could  see 
the  back  of  the  van,  Allen  went  close  up  to  the  door  and  placed  both  revolvers 
up  at  the  ventilator,  and  witness  heard  the  report.  This  was  followed  by  a 
scream  from  a  woman  inside.  The  door  was  afterwards  opened,  and  witness  saw 
Brett  fall  out,  and  then  two  women  got  out.  Two  men  afterwards  got  out  hand- 
cuffed, and  Allen  said,  "Arrah!  Kelly,  I'll  die  for  you  before  111  deliver  yon 
up."  The  two  men  who  got  out  ran  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Sheffield  line, 
and  Allen  called  out  that  he  would  shoot  any  body  who  followed. 

George  Pickup,  brickmaker,  and  John  Griffiths,  hair-dresser,  also  deposed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  attack. 

George  Mulholland,  aged  twelve  years,  deposed  to  the  attack  on  the  van,  as  also 
did  John  Beck,  railway  clerk,  and  John  Knowles,  a  grocer,  the  latter,  in  cross- 
examination,  denying  that  he  had  at  any  time  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  Fenian 
hanged.  He  said  that  on  the  Thursday  morning  he  went  to  the  poUce-station, 
and  saw  Superintendent  Gee  there.  He  was  taken  into  a  room  where  two  men 
were  chained  to  each  other.  He  saw  Gould  in  the  comer,  and  a  chain  on  the 
floor  of  the  room.  He  did  not  know  Gould  was  fastened  to  the  chain.  He 
thought  Gould  might  have  been  playing  with  it.  He  saw  another  man  there 
next  the  chain.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bedding  on 
that  day.     He  at  first  declined  to  identify  Bedding,  but  afterwards  did  so. 
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Wm.  Hughes,  engine-fitter,  also  deposed  to  the  facts,  and  identified  the 
prisoners. 

Geo.  Moorhouse  said  he  was  standing  400  yards  from  the  arch,  and  saw  the 
van  go  hy.  He  then  went  across  the  brick  croft,  and  saw  some  men  running. 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould  were  amongst  them.  "When  Allen  got  to  the  railway 
embankment,  he  presented  a  pistol  at  the  people  who  were  following.  Witness 
assisted  in  capturing  Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould.  He  did  not  hear  Allen  say  any 
thing  when  he  was  taken. 

Thos.  Barlow  said  he  was  at  work  at  Ashton.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  stop- 
ping of  the  van,  but  he  saw  people  running,  and  thought  it  was  a  "pitch  in"  (that 
is,  that  two  carriages  had  run  into  each  other).  He  went  towards  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  saw  Allen  and  Gould  walking  arm  in  arm.  Hepntout  his  hand  to  catch 
Allen,  who  said, "  K  you  come  a  step  further,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out."  Witness 
told  him  to  put  down  the  pistol  if  he  had  done  no  mischief,  and  if  he  had  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  caught.  The  crowd  then  came  nearer,  and  some  one  shouted, 
"  They  have  killed  a  policeman."  Allen  ran  away,  followed  by  witness,  and  dis- 
charged his  pistol  into  a  field. 

Emma  Halliday,  a  prisoner  who  was  in  the  van,  said  that  she  and  five  more 
women  were  in  the  "  alley  "  of  the  van  when  it  was  stopped,  and  there  was  ham- 
mering at  the  van-door.  She  identified  Allen  as  the  man  who  fired*  the  shot 
which  killed  Brett.  Witness  was  in  custody  for  felony.  There  were  two  previous 
convictions  against  her.  It  was  freely  stated  in  the  witness-room  that  200/. 
reward  would  be  given  for  information  as  to  the  murder  of  Brett, 

Ellen  Cooper  and  Joseph  Parkinson,  prisoners  in  the  van,  also  deposed  to  the 
facts  as  to  the  seizure  of  Kelly  and  Deasy.  Several  other  witnesses  who  had  been 
in  the  crowd  when  the  attack  was  made,  also  deposed  to  the  circumstances. 

Seth  Bromley,  one  of  the  wounded  policemen,  James  Thompson,  policeman, 
and  other  witnesses,  deposed  to  the  circumstances  narrated  by  the  other  wit- 
nesses. 

Inspector  Gamer  deposed  as  to  the  remand  of  Kelly  and  Deasy  by  the  ma^^ 
trates.  He  said  that  after  Kelly  and  Deasy  escaped,  he  tore  up  the  warrant  for 
committing  them  to  gaol.  He  did  so  because  a  new  warrant  would  have  to  be 
made  out  if  they  were  reapprehended. 

Inspector  Williamson  (from  Scotland-yard)  said  he,  on  the  18th  inst.,  presented 
to  the  Manchester  magistrates  a  warrant  against  Kelly ;  a  constable  from  Ire- 
land had  a  warrant  against  Deasy. 

Thomas  Welby,  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  said  both  warrants  were  made  out 
against  Kelly  and  Deasy  as  being  Fenians. 
After  some  fiirther  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  finished  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Seymour  said  he  had  to  submit  that  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Kelly  and  Deasy  was  an  important  element  in  the  case;  for  if  their  detention  was 
illegal,  either  from  excess  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  or  from 
irregularity,  such  as  the  want  of  a  proper  warrant  for  the  person  who  had  the 
prisoners  in  charge;  then,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  for  false  imprisonment  in 
a  matter  of  criminal  inquiry,  it  altered  the  complexion  of  the  offence  charged 
against  the  men  who  took  part  in  procuring  that  rescue.  What  degree  of  force — 
assuming  for  one  moment  there  was  such  an  irregularity,  or  such  an  invalidiiy— 
would  Kelly  and  Deasy  have  been  justified  in  using  in  gaining  their  own  liberty? 
The   law  gives  a  man  the   utmost  power  of  procuring  his  escape  from  an 
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illegal  apprehension,  and  it  has  heen  laid  down  that  that  which  a  prisoner  may 
do  in  breaking  a  prison  to  escape  himself  may  he  done  by  third  parties  on  his 
behalf.  In  Hawkins's  Pleas  qfthe  Oravm^  page  201,  it  is  laid  down  that  a  per- 
son irregularly  committed  breaking  a  prison  muay  be  ezcosed  the  capital  penidty, 
and  any  person  who  rescues  him  may  also  be  excused.  These  men  were  arrested 
under  the  Vagrant  Act  on  suspicion  of  felony,  but  were  iziegularly  remanded  for 
felony,  which  was  not  strictly  the  charge  against  them. 

The  Attorney-General  having  addressed  the  Court  in  answer  to  the  objection 
taken, 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  said:  We  haye  considered  the  olrjection,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Mellor  and  myself  think  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  jury.  The  question 
for  the  jury  is  whether  they  had  a  common  design  to  rescue  Kelly  and  Deasy 
from  the  constable  who  had  possession  of  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  that  common, 
design  used  dangerous  yiolence  to  those  who  had  the  custody  of  than.  If  that 
was  80,  and  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  all  the  prisoners  had  a  commoin  dedgn,  and 
that  dangerous  violence  was  used  in  furtherance  of  that  designy  and  tiiat  BmH 
met  his  death  from  that  violence,  then  the  crime  is  murder.  Supposing  eren  that' 
the  custody  was  illegal  or  irregular,  that  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  persons 
making  the  attack  upon  the  constables  for  the  purpose  of  &vouring  their  escape. 
We  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  how  it  might  have  been  if  the  afihir  had 
been  sudden.  There  must  be  provocation  to  reduce  it  to  manslaughter;  and  even 
supposing  it  an  illegal  custody,  and  other  persons  use  violence,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  is  the  crime  of  murder.  Further  than  that^  we  are  both  of  opinion  thati 
though  the  conmiitments  were  informal,  the  arrest  was  valid.  The  question  that 
will  be  left  to  the  jury  is  whether  there  was  that  design.  If  they  find  that^  then 
it  will  be  right  for  them  to  find  a  verdict  of  murder.  On  our  return  to  town,  if 
we  find  our  opinion  is  questioned,  we  will  take  means  to  review  it.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  assistance  from  the  learned  counsel  or  other  members  of  the  bar 
who  may  send  cases.  If  the  other  prisoners  combined  with  the  intention  of  using 
dangerous  violence  to  procure  the  escape,  they  would  be  equally  guilty  with  the 
man  who  did  it. 

Mr.  Seymour  then  requested  to  be  allowed  to  call  witnesses  Ibr  the  defenoe 
before  he  addressed  the  jury. 

The  Court  assented. 

Miss  Mary  Flannigan,  a  governess  in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  LeoooM^  264^  Qxfisvd- 
street,  Manchester,  said.  On  the  18th  of  September  (the  day  of  the  attack)  she  was 
taking  a  walk  in  the  Hyde-road,  and  was  speaking  to  a  peraon  named  Wilson, 
when  she  saw  Gk)uld  talking  to  some  friends.  She  saw  a  cab  coming  up  with  a 
policeman  in  it,  who  drove  to  the  city  gaoL  Witness  was  examined  befoe  the 
magistrates.  She  was  called  for  another  prisoner,  but  was  examined  by  Gould. 
She  did  not  know  Gould  before  the  18th  of  September. — Cross-examined :  She 
told  the  magistrates  that  she  was  going  to  Paris.  She  had  permission  to  stay 
away  from  her  situation  till  this  affidr  was  over.  She  had  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  whose  husband,  a  clothes-dealer  in  Corporation-buildings,  was  one  of  the 
persons  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  van.  She  did  not  know  that  Kelly  or 
Deasy  lodged  there  or  visited  there.  She  had  been  only  twice  to  his  house  before 
this  occurrence.  She  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  called  at  her  mother  b 
house,  the  Foundry  Inn,  near  Liverpool,  about  twelve  miles  from  Manchester. 
Witness  left  that  inn  in  June. 

Mary  O'Leary,  wife  of  a  packer,  in  Manchester,  and  sister  to  Mrs.  Wilson^  said 
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she  left  Wilson's  house  in  an  omnibus  on  the  18tb,  with  Wilson,  his  wife,  and 
child,  to  go  to  Bellevue  Gardens.  A  cart  ran  into  the  omnibus,  and  they  got  out 
opposite  the  City  Oaol.  She  saw  Gould  opposite  the  Justice  Birch  Lm.  She  saw 
Miss  Flannigan  there. — Cross-examined :  "  I  knew  a  person  called  White,  but 
did  not  know  he  was  called  Deasy.  I  did  not  know  Kelly.  White  had  lodged 
with  us  six  weeks.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  remanded  on  the  day  we  went  to 
Bellevue.  I  did  not  know  that  Wilson  knew  him  otherwise  than  as  a  customer 
for  clothes.  While  the  child  was  ill,  I  was  at  Wilson's  every  night.  I  never  saw 
White  there  then.  I  knew  Gould,  because  he  used  to  visit  a  lodger  of  mine 
called  Hoy.  I  had  seen  Miss  Flannigan,  and  knew  she  was  a  governess  in  a 
gentleman's  family.  Gould  left  soon  after  the  cab  went  by."  By  Mr.  Seymour : 
"  Afticr  I  gave  evidence  I  was  so  much  visited  by  the  police  that  I  was  obliged  to 
change  my  residence.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  hourly  expecting  her  confinement,  and  is 
not  able  to  be  here  to-day." 

Superintendent  Gee  stated,  that  when  Gould  was  identified  at  the  station,  be  was 
chained  to  another  prisoner,  and  was  the  only  person  who  was  so  chiuned. 

Isabella  Fee,  beer-house  keeper,  Rochdale-road,  and  Joseph  Fee,  her  son, 
deposed  that  Shore  was  in  their  house  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  on  the  day 
of  the  outrage.  (The  outrage  was  at  four  o'clock.  Rochdale-road  is  about  three 
miles  distant.) 

Francis  Kelly,  tailor,  saw  Shore  at  Fee's  house  at  the  time  mentioned. 

Elizabeth  Perkins,  widow,  sister  of  the  prisoner  Maguire,  said  that  he  was  a 
marine  in  Her  M^esty's  service.  He  was  living  in  her  house  up  to  the  18th  of 
September.  He  was  on  furlough  from  Plymouth.  He  had  been  in  the  service 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  did  not  get  up  until  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the 
18th,  because  he  was  not  well,  and  he  did  not  go  out  until  ten  minutes  to  seven. 

Mary  Ingham,  Martha  Hancock,  Louisa  Carroll,  Elizabeth  Ingham,  James  Grant, 
and  Elizabeth  Blackburn,  neighbours  of  the  last  witness,  all  deposed  to  having 
seen  Maguire  at  home  at  various  times  between  half-past  three  and  five  on  the 
day  of  the  attack  on  the  police- van. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D.  Seymour,  Mr.  Ridgway,  a  witness  whose  name  was 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  was  called  and  questioned  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  who  fired  the  shot  which  killed  Brett.  Witness  said  that  the  figure  of  a 
man  who  was  not  now  here  reminded  him  of  the  man  who  fired  the  shot.  In 
reply  to  questions,  the  witness  said  that  the  person  had  his  back  to  him  when  he 
fired. 

Mr.  D.  Seymour  then  addi-essed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Allen,  Gould,  and  Shore. 
He  said  that,  on  his  part,  the  task  he  had  to  perform  was  a  task  that  none  need 
envy,  and  he  was  there  to  *  discharge  that  task  without  seeking  or  desiring  it. 
The  learned  counsel  then  referred  to  the  calm  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the 
Attorney-General  had  stated  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  after  some  remarks 
on  the  mischief  and  folly  of  Fenianism,  which  served  to  disturb  the  prospects  of 
Ireland  instead  of  redressing  her  wrongs,  he  proceeded  to  review  the  evidence  of 
identity  of  the  prisoners.  He  commented  on  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of 
different  witnesses,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  placed  by 
the  police  in  order  to  be  identified.  He  warned  the  jury  to  guard  against  enter- 
taining the  excited  feelings  wliich  now  prevailed,  and  said  they  had  elsewhere  a 
terrible  instance  of  the  Fenian  fever,  as  shown  by  a  woman  coming  forward  for 
gold  to  swear  away  a  man's  life  on  a  capital  charge.  He  then  commented  on 
the  evidence  given  by  the  women  in  the  van;  and  after  reviewing  at  considwable 
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length  the  statements  of  the  diiferent  witnesses,  he  concluded  by  calling  on  the 
jury  to  weigh  carefully  every  difficulty  and  to  incline  their  hearts  to  mercy. 

Mr.  Sergeant  O'Brien  next  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoners  Larkin  and 
Maguire. 

The  Attorney-General  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  concluded  his  speech 
by  saying,  "  I  trust  that  prompt  justice  in  this  case  will  have  the  effect  of 
warning  others  that  this  sort  of  violence  cannot  be  done  with  impunity." 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  then  proceeded  to  sum  up.  He  laid  down  the  law  on 
murder  at  very  considerable  length,  and  subsequently  analyzed  the  evidence  pro 
and  con.,  pointing  out  the  possible  discrepancies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proba- 
bilities on  the  other,  and  concluded  by  reminding  the  jury  that  if  they  were 
satisfied  from  the  evidence  laid  before  them  that  the  prisoners  had  gone  with  a 
design  to  liberate  Kelly  and  Deasy,  with  dangerous  violence,  and  death  ensued 
therefrom,  they  would  be  right  in  returning  a  verdict  of  murder ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  upon  that  point,  they  would  of  course  give 
the  prisoners  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  jury  retired  at  ten  minutes  to  six,  and  returned  at  twenty-five  minutes  to 
eight,  with  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against  all  the  prisoners.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  what  they  had  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed, 

Allen  said :  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen :  I  shall  not  occupy  much  of  your  time 
in  answering  your  question.  It  is  one  that  can  easily  be  asked,  but  which  abler 
men  than  I  could  not  answer.  Where  were  the  men  that  stood  in  the  dock? 
Where  were  Burke,  and  Emmett,  and  others  that  stood  in  the  dock  in  defence  of 
their  country  P  Their  answer  was  null  and  void.  No  man  in  this  court  regrets 
the  death  of  Sergeant  Brett  more  than  I  do;  and  I  positively  say,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty  and  everlasting  Grod,  that  I  am  innocent — aye,  as  innocent  as 
any  man  in  court.  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  sake  of  mercy.  I  will  have  no  mercy. 
I  will  die  as  many  thousands  have  died,  for  the  sake  of  their  beloved  land,  and  in 
defence  of  it.  I  will  die  proudly  and  triumphantly  in  defence  of  Hepublican 
principles,  and  the  liberty  of  an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people.  Is  it  possible  we 
are  asked  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  us  on  the  evidence  of  prosti- 
tutes of  the  streets  of  Manchester,  fellows  out  of  work,  convicted  felons — ^aye,  an 
Irishman  sentenced  to  be  hanged  when  an  English  dog  would  have  got  off  P  I  say, 
positively  and  defiantly,  justice  has  not  been  done  since  I  was  arrested.  If 
justice  had  been  done  me,  I  should  not  have  been  handcuffed  at  the  preliminary 
investigation  in  Bridge-street ;  and  in  this  court  justice  has  not  been  done  me. 
I  was  brought  in  here,  and  all  the  prisoners  by  my  side  were  allowed  to  wear 
overcoats,  and  I  was  told  to  take  mine  off.  Moreover,  as  to  the  way  in  which  I 
was  identified.  My  clothes  were  kept  for  four  hours  in  the  station-house,  and 
shown  to  parties  to  identify  me ;  and  in  Albert-street  station  a  handkerchief  was 
kept  on  my  head  the  whole  night,  in  order  to  be  identified  next  morning  by  the 
witnesses.  I  am  fearless  of  the  punishment  that  can  be  passed  upon  me.  I  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Seymour  and  to  Mr.  Jones  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  able  defence, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Roberts  the  same.  My  name  is  Philip  Allen.  I  was  reared  in 
Brandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  I  am  proud  of  my  country  and  proud  of  my 
place.     My  lords,  I  have  done." 

The  prisoner  Gould  said:  "  Every  witness  who  has  spoken  against  me  has  sworn 
what  was  false.  I  have  never  to  my  recollection  thrown  a  stone  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  I  had  no  pistol  on  the  day  in  question.     My  name  is  not  Gould; 
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my  name  U  Michael  O'Brien.  I  was  born  in  Cork  county,  and  wa«  a  fellow- 
parishioner  of  William  O'Neill  Carroll,  who  fell  fighting  againut  British  tyranny 
at  Charle«town  last  March.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amerira,  and 
if  Charles  Francis  Adams  had  done  his  dut}'  towards  me.  I  would  not  have  been 
in  this  dock.  Mr.  Adams  has  not  come.  I  wrote  to  him  to  see  if  he  cuuld  not  find 
evidence  to  disprove  the  charge,  which  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  it.  I  hope  the  American  people  will  take  notice  of  that  part  of  the 
business."  He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  statement  setting  forth  that  Ireland, 
with  her  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil,  was  capable  of  supporting  trebk*  brr 
population ;  and  no  man,  exci'pt  a  {Mtid  official  of  the  British  Government.  cuuU 
say  there  was  a  shadow  of  liberty  there,  or  a  spark  of  life  among  it«  persecuted 
inhabitants.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  imtiecile  and  tyrannical  mien  may  lie 
for  ever  driven  from  her  soil,  amid  the  exei*rations  of  the  world.  How  beauti- 
fully the  aristocrats  of  England  moralize  <m  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  Napl««, 
Dahomey,  See. !  In  the  case  of  Naples,  with  what  indignation  do  they  describe 
the  ruin  of  families  by  the  detention  of  its  head  or  some  loved  member  in  prison ! 
Who  has  not  read  their  condemnation  of  the  tyranny  tliat  would  compel  honour- 
able and  good  men  to  spend  their  useful  lives  in  ho|H.'lesB  banishment !  No  wonU 
can  express  their  hom)r  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  because  he  sacrifioes  dJiM 
human  beings  yearly ;  but  why  do  not  these  in*rsc»ns,  who  prvtend  to  so  much 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  misgovemment  of  other  countries  and  people.  l«^4 
at  home,  and  see  if  greater  crimes  than  those  they  charge  against  other  govern* 
ments  are  not  committed  neariT  home — nav,  bv  themselves  or  their  nndion  ? 
Look  at  home — look  at  London — see  the  thousands  starving  there;  look  to 
Ireland,  see  the  hundreds  of  thousamis  of  men  with  the  spivtre  look  of  (amine 
implanted  on  their  faivs ;  see  the  virtuous,  beautiful,  and  industrious  women  who 
only  a  few  years  ago,  ay,  and  yet,  an*  obliged  to  look  at  their  children  dyini;  for 
want  of  fiKxi — l(N»k  at  what  is  called  the  majesty  of  the  law  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  long,  deep  niiM'n'  of  a  noble  |K.*ople  on  the  (»ther.  Why  are  the  young  men 
of  Ireland  to  n-sjKvt  the  Inw  that  inunlers  their  people?  I  nee«i  not  answer  that 
question  here.  The  Irish  {HHtple  will  answer  it  MX>n.  I  am  not  astoiiiabcd  at 
my  conviction.  The  CJovemment  of  this  countrj-  have  the  power  to  convkt  anr 
man  in  the  country.  They  apjxiint  the  judpni,  tLey  choose  the  jury ;  and  by 
means  of  what  is  called  i>atniiiage,  but  which  means  brilierr  and  corruption,  have 
the  (Kiwer  of  making  thenisi*lves  a  resixinsible  body  fur  what  is  called  the  (bantain 
of  honour." 

The  prisoner  Lirkin  sai«l :  **  My  lonis  and  gentlemen,  1  im  only  going  to  say  a 
wonl  or  two  conceniing  Si>rgeant  Brett,  as  my  friend  luis  t»aid.  I  beliere  do  one 
in  court  re«^ets  the  nian'K  death  as  much  as  I  do.  In  ri'gard  to  tlie  charge 
of  pistoU  ami  ri^volvers,  and  ii^ini;  them,  I  neither  ust'd  revolvers,  pistol*,  Bor  any 
instrument  on  that  day  that  W(»uM  deprive  the  life  of  a  child.  h*t  alone  a  man; 
niir  dill  1  go  uith  the  puqHisi'  tiir  to  take  lite  away.  (Vrtainly.  my  kmla,  I  di> 
ni>t  want  to  deny  but  1  did  g<»  to  the  aitl  ami  aKsi^tanoe  of  them  two  noble  lim«^ 
that  wa>  lyini;  in  that  van,  Colom-I  Kflly  and  Captain  lVa>y.  I  did  gu  to  them. 
an<l  did  ii>  n)n*-h  a^  lay  in  my  |Hiwer  t4i  extricate  them  out  of  the  bondAgv  they 
lay  in  at  tlie  pre^'ut  time;  but  I  did  not  go  t'nr  in  take  lii'e,  nor,  my  lords,  anv 
tin**  rW.  Mi>t"rtiinately  thrn*  w.i.o  lit*>  taken,  but  if  it  wan  taken,  it  waa  boC 
taki'U  int«-ntionjll\  ;  nor  tin*  man  wh«»  ha*^  tak«*n  lit*' — vuu  have  not  got  him. 
d\  lofiU.  I  Ulii-vi-  hv  is  ni»t  h*Te  .it  preM>nt.  I  wa^*  at  the  s^vne  of  action,  vhenr 
K«.r..  ..  .^4,  I  ^arv*  -ay,  uvor  l'>.»  {n^ipl**  ^tantling  by  there  as  wvU  aa  what  I  vaa. 
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Sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  my  lord,  but  some  respectable  people  came  as  witnesses 
against  me.  I  tbongbt  tliey  were,  but  they  were  no  such  thing.  So  j&r  as  my 
trial  went,  and  the  way  it  was  conducted,  I  beUeve  I  got  a  fisdr  trial ;  and  so  £Eur 
as  my  noble  counsellors  went  they  have  done  their  utmost  in  the  protection  of 
my  life.  Likewise  my  worthy  solicitor,  Mr.  Boberts,  done  his  best ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  saying,  'What  is  decreed  before  man  in  his  passage 
through  life  he  has  to  fulfil  it— eil^r  the  gallows,  or  drowning,  or  a  £ur  death 
on  your  bed,  or  the  battle-field.'  So,  my  lords,  I  lie  at  your  mercy  and  the 
mercy  of  Grod ;  and  may  God  forgive  all  those  who  have  sworn  my  life  away,  as 
I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart !"  He  concluded  emphatically— "God  forgive 
them ! " 

Maguire  said :  "  The  witnesses  against  me  have  sworn  falsely.  I  was  not  there.  It 
was  the  third  time  that  I  had  been  on  furlough  since  I  was  in  the  Boyal  Marines. 
I  had  been  three  years  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  I  was  paid,  and  came  to  see 
my  friends  on  furlough.  Having  been  for  yean  at  sea,  and  not  muck  in  TBngl^tM^^ 
I  thought  I  would  QT^oj  myself  when  I  came  here."  He  theft  stated  that  he  had 
written  to  his  superior  officer,  who,  in  reply,  had  given  him  a  good  character;  and 
afler  some  further  remarks  and  re-stating  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Fenianisiti, 
he  concluded  by  expressing  his  thanks  to  Sergeant  O'Brien,  Mr.  Cottingham,  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  conducted  his  case. 

Edward  Shore  said  it  came  on  him  by  surprise  that  a  person  could  be  convicted 
of  murdering  a  man  whom  he  had  never  known  and  never  seen.  He  could  not 
help  remarkbig  that  Mr.  Shaw,  after  swearing  what  was  fidse,  had  come  to  gloat 
over  his  victims.  It  had  been  sworn  that  a  stone  had  fiiUen  on  his  (prisoner's) 
head,  which  it  was  remarked  at  the  time  would  have  killed  an  elephant^  yet  there 
was  no  mark  of  that  stone ;  and  if  he  and  the  witness  went  round  the  country 
exhibiting  the  relics,  he,  as  the  man  on  whose  head  the  stone  fell  without  injuring 
him,  and  Mr.  Batty,  as  the  man  who  saw  it,  it  would  attract  much  attention. 
But  let  that  evidence  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  Equally  strong  evidence  had 
been  given  against  persons  who  were  in  Liverpool  at  the  time.  He  did  not  ihink 
that  the  jury  would  have  believed  Thomas,  who  admitted  that  the  amount  of 
blood-money  was  tempting.  Unfortunately  his  own  alihi  was  not  very  strong, 
as  he  was  unwilling,  and  unable  to  purchase  much  effort  in  procuring  evidenoe. 
He  deeply  sympathized  with  the  deceased  man  (Brett)  and  his  fifunily ;  but  he 
(prisoner)  was  perfectly  innocent  of  his  blood.  Those  who  now  stood  in  the  dock 
had  been  convicted  of  murder  upon  evidence  which  would  have  been  insoffident 
to  establish  the  murder  of  an  old  woman  for  the  money  in  her  pocket;  but  because 
this  was  a  political  offence  the  ends  of  justice  apparently  were  satisfied.  In 
releasing  the  prisoners  from  the  van,  it  was  his  opinion  that  an  excess  had  been  to 
a  certain  extent  committed ;  a  loss  of  life  occurred  which,  perhaps,  was  uncalled 
for ;  but  if  a  similar  event  had  happened  in  any  foreign  oountiy,  if  Jefferson 
Davis  had  been  released  in  New  York  ciiy,  English  cities  would  have  rung  with 
applause  of  the  daring  deed.  If  Chuibaldi,  in  like  manner,  had  been  freed  from 
captivity  at  the  time  tibat  he  (Shore)  was  shut  out  from  the  world — ^if  the  cap- 
tives of  King  Theodore  were  released — would  not  England  have  applauded  each 
and  all  of  these  deeds  F  In  Ireland,  murders  were  perpetrated  on  unoffending  men. 
There  were  the  riots  at  Waterford,  where  an  unoffending  man  was  murdered ;  no 
one  was  punished,  for  in  that  case  the  police  had  slightly  the  upper  hand.  He 
could  only  add  that  he  left  this  world  without  a  stain  upon  his  conscience,  that 
he  had  never  been  guilty  wilfully  of  offending  any  one,  and  that  as  regarded 
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cauHing  the  death  of  Sergeant  Brett,  he  was  totally  guiltless  of  it  When  ia 
ciuitodjr  he  was  a  mark  for  all  who  wished  to  earn  rewards.  He  had  been  identi- 
fied. He  had  been  found  guilty,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  should  accept  death 
as  gracefully  as  |M)88ible.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die.  [The  other  Prisonem :  •*  Xo, 
nor  I."]  He  hoped  that  his  death  and  the  deaths  of  those  now  in  dock  would 
satisfy  the  craving  for  blood,  and  that  other  men  whom  he  honestly  be> 
lieved  to  be  guiltless  would  get  fairer  and  more  impartial  treatment  than  he  had 
received.  He  prayed  that  prejudices  might  pass  away,  that  his  country  might  be 
enabled  to  right  herself;  and,  at  some  future  time,  his  sons,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  with  scorn,  would  receive  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world,  and  not  leas  of 
Englinhmen.  As  an  American  citizen,  he  had  of  course,  expect*^  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  ambassador  of  his  own  Government  He  chumed  to  say  that 
his  name  was  not  Shore,  but  Edward  O'Meara  Conder,  of  Cork  county.  Many 
hearts  there  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio  would  be  sorry  for  him.  All  the  comfiirt 
he  could  send  was,  that  he  died  as  a  Christian  and  an  Irishman — would  not  W 
ashamed  of  any  tiling  he  had  done  in  not  having  concealed  or  kept  back  hi* 
opinions.  The  unfortunate  division  of  his  countrymen  at  home  and  in  Amerira 
had  paral^-zed  all  action,  and,  of  counie,  he  had  only  to  submit  to  fat^*.  He  had 
nothing  to  retract  or  regret,  and  all  he  could  say  was,  '*  God  save  Ireland  !  '* 

The  other  prisoners,  in  chonw,  and  with  great  power,  "  God  save  Ireland  I  " 

Gould  said  :  "  I  only  wish  to  add,  that  of  all  the  acts  in  my  political  camrr. 
I  do  not  regret  any.  I  do  not  know  one  single  act  that  can  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  my  face,  or  make  me  fear  to  meet  my  God  or  leave  my  fellow-men. 
Nothing  could  give  ine  greater  pleasure  than  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  libertiet 
of  my  country.  If  I  can  do  so,  I  am  content  to  die  upon  the  scaffold,  I  hope,  a# 
a  soldier,  a  man,  and  a  Christian. 

Mr.  tJustioe  Mt*llor,  in  passing  sentence  of  death,  said  that  no  perMms  who 
were  present  at  the  trial  could  doubt  the  justice  of  the  verdict  Ur  would  be 
deceiving  the  unhappy  men  were  he  to  hold  out  to  them  any  ezpectAtkm  of 
mert*v. 

Sentence  of  death  was  then  passed  in  the  usual  form.  The  priaoncfB  shook 
hands  wannly  with  their  amnsel  and  nolieitors ;  and  Larkin,  on  lernvtBg  thr 
d(K*k,  cried,  "  (Jotl  Ik*  with  ye.  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  ! " 

Of  the  five  men  thus  convicted,  the  cai)ital  sent4*nc(*  was  carried  into  esenitioii 
upon  three  only.  With  n*ganl  to  Ma;^in\  a  communication  was  rMeiTvd  bv 
his  attorney  from  the  Home  Otfioe,  which  stated  that,  after  cmrvful  inqnirr. 
instituteil  at  the  desire  of  the  leanie<l  Judgi^s  and  the  Attorney -QennmL  tkeiv 
apiM^ared  to  the  Svn'tarv  of  State  Ut  be  good  n>ason  t4)  believe  that  the  6tteikte 
made  was  tnie,  and  he  IkmI  therefiin*  been  recommended  to  Her  M^jmij  tor  an 
unconditional  panlon. 

A  reprieve  was  suhst'qiiently  prantiM  to  the  conviK  Shore.  ThcfV  wia  !!•> 
doubt  :is  t«i  identity  in  his  com'  ;  but  the  gn»uiid  for  a  distincti<m  in  kia  fiivour 
was.  thut  hi*  wa^  ununnt^d  at  the  time  of  his  am*!»t.  and.  though  an  artive 
purtii'i{>:it<ir  in  the  resou(>,  he  se«'nied  to  have  Uvn  without  a  rerolver*  and 
t4»  have  U*fu  «'hieHy  <'nira;r*tl  in  thnmin^  stones.  t4>  ktvp  the  rnvwd  back,  ^i^ 
prinripul  nbji>it  of  eapital  punishment  l>i'ing  t4)  prt»t4vt  the  sam^dneas  of  iMBaa 
lit'f,  it  was  enn^iiifr\<d  that  tlies**  ein*uniM.iii(>'s  funiishe<l.  in  the  rqnitaMr  dis- 
CH'tiitn  of  the  Cmwn,  a  gr«>iind  for  nienMtul  distinction  in  this  prisonfr'a  fiit 
The  iith»T  tlin*«»  i»riM»n«»rs  siiffepil  the  extn*mr  [lenalty  of  the  law.  An 
J   \>»,'tr  -▼•vution  ap|M.'ars  in  a  fonner  j*rt  uf  this  volume. 
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On  the  13th  of  November,  the  proceedings  of  the  Special  Commiarion  termi- 
nated, having  extended  over  sixteen  working  days,  beginning  at  the  early  hour 
of  nine  o'clock  each  morning,  and  continuing  usually  until  six  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
frequently  to  a  much  later  hour.  Of  the  twenty-six  prisoners  named  in  the 
calendar,  twelve  were  convicted ;  that  is  to  say,  five  who  were  included  in  the 
first  indictment  for  murder,  and  seven  upon  the  ohaiges  subsequently  preferred 
for  riot  and  assault.  Eight  were  released  without  any  indictment  being  pressed 
against  them ;  one  was  acquitted  of  misdemeanour,  and  disehaiged :  wldle  five 
were  tried  for  the  graver  offence,  and  acquitted.  Brannon  and  Featherstone, 
two  prisoners  who  had  been  found  '*  Not  guiliy  "  of  the  murder,  upon  evidence 
almost  identical  with  that  given  in  the  first  trial,  were  convicted  of  riot  and 
assault  by  another  jury. 


n. 

THE  LONDON  TAILOES'  STRIKE. 

Thb  Qusbk  v.  Dbuitt  and  Othbbs. 

The  trial  of  this  case,  which  arose  out  of  the  g^reat  strike  of  the  London  Tailors 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  was  one  of  considBrahle  interest  and  import* 
ance,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  threw  upon  the  proceedings  and  practices 
of  the  Trades'  Unions,  at  a  time  when  those  associations  had  assumed  a  very 
prominent  position  among  the  sutjects  of  the  day,  and  were  actually  under- 
going the  investigation  of  a  Boyal  Commission.  The  doctrines  of  the  law  of 
England,  applicable  to  these  proceedings,  which  were  expounded  by  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell  in  his  summing  up  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  were  invested  at  such  a 
time  with  peculiar  weight,  and  deserve,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  widest 
notoriety.  On  the  21st  of  August,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  befixre  the  above-named 
learned  Judge,  Oeorge  Druitt,  Matthew  Lawrence,  and  John  Adsmsom,  three  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Operative  Taikcs'  Association,  togeClMr  wiAii  some 
other  members  of  that  body,  surrendered  to  an  indictment  charging  tiMm  with 
illegal  acts  arising  out  of  ihe  long-pending  strike  among  the  wwking  talkn. 
The  other  defendants  included  in  the  indictment  were  Patrick  Butler,  IGchael 
Mead,  Peter  Moran,  Thomas  Fairell, — Tremain,  John  Lftvipe,  and  — M'Dermott 

Mr.  Avory,  the  derk  of  the  arraigns,  told  the  defendants  in  effect  that  thej 
were  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour  in  coni^iring  together  by  unlawfbl  ways,  con^ 
trivances,  and  stratagems,  to  impoverish  Henxy  Poole,  G^eorge  Wolmershansen^ 
and  certain  other  persons  in  their  trade  and  business,  and  in  restraint  of  tnde 
and  the  freedom  of  personal  action.  There  were  several  other  counts,  in  which 
the  offence  was  varied,  but  the  effect  of  them  was  substantially  the  same. 

The  defendants  severally  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty.'' 

Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine,  with  whom  were  Mr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis, 
were  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Keane,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Poland  defended  Ihruitt  and  Lawrence ;  Mr.  Seijeant  Pany  and  Mr.  Ribton 
defended  Adamson ;  and  Mr.  Hardinge  Giffiud,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Besley  defended 
Butler,  Mead,  Moran,  Tremain,  M'Dermott,  and 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  having  opened  the  cane  to  the  jun*,  wiid,  in  ci»m*hi- 
nion,  that  tht*  main  ({Ufhtidn  was  thin— was  the  picketing  system  one  of  iutinii- 
datioii  and  molestation  P  tnt'suiHe,  if  it  was.  thi>n  the  drfenthintit  were  (^ilty  tif  an 
offence  ajjainst  the  law,  for  whieh  they  wen*  liaUe  to  \te  convietc-d. 

Alfred  Mitehell  was  the  first  witness  ealltNl.  He  said,  in  n*i>ly  to  Mr.  Sh*i(;h  : 
**  I  was  fnniierly  in  thi>  C  division  of  {xilitv.  and  have  Uvn  en^^af^ed  in  watrhin;; 
the  pnxvediiij^  of  the  ojH'nitive  tailors  sinw  the  strike  hepin.  I  attomli'd  x 
met'ting  of  about  5<N)i)of  them  at  the  Alhambra  Palace  in  April  last.  Ihnitt 
was  in  the  chair,  and  Adamson  and  Lawn.*noe  wen*  present  ami»ii;^  others. 
Dniitt  addn'sse<l  the  ni(H.>tin<^.  stating  that  a  new  log  had  been  si'nt  ruund  ti* 
eifi^hty-ei^ht  of  the  masters,  and  that  they  haii  rvfiiM'd  to  accede  Ut  it.  Law- 
rence, who  was  on  the  jtlatfonn,  moved  a  n*S(»lution  to  the  effi^*t  that  th<* 
nu*etin<^  w:is  satisfied  with  what  the  commit t«.i>  ha<l  dune  in  M'ndin^  the  new  Iv 
to  the  luiisters ;  and  as  the  masters  ha<l  not  a4'eept4Hi  it,  a  ^neral  strike  w 
dt'sirable.  Tliat  was  stvonde<l  by  somebiNly,  put  by  Druitt  t4>  the  meeting,  an<i 
carritHl.  Adamson  also  a^ldn'sseil  the  intvtin)?.  but  I  cannot  recolKy^t  what  bf 
Bai<l.  Other  R'S4)lutii>ns  were  put  by  other  jteople.  I  understotNl  Druitt  to  laj 
that  shop  committivs  woubl  bo  fiirmtnl,  an<l  pickets  put  on  to  watch  the  ahitiM  u\ 
the  masters,  and  he  hojNHl  the  ini^n  would  do  their  duty.  That  mei*tin|(  was  on 
the  22nd  of  April.  On  tlie  2ith,  two  days  aflerwanls,  I  c<iunt4*d  in  Conduit- 
stnvt  from  fii\4-«'n  to  twenty-five  men  stationed  in  front  of  the  mmater  taibirt' 
establishments,  watchin*^  people  p>in<;  in  and  out,  and  folbm-inf?  men  wb(»  Irft 
with  work.  From  the  2Uh  to  the  pn'seiit  time  I  have  lM.*«*n  enj^aged  in  watch* 
in^  the  principal  streets  in  which  the  masters  cslttv  on  businesa,  and  have  i^^n 
the  pickets  a<*tin^  in  the  same  manner,  and  following  working  mm  who  canw 
out.  In  the  eveniu}^,  especially,  ^^reater  nunibem  were  collect4^  watchiof;  llkMif 
of  the  men  who  ha^l  not  stnick.  On  the  3rd  of  May  I  saw  oTer  2(JI>  opposite 
Mr.  Stobw:issiT's  shop  in  Conduit-street.  I  have  H«i*n  all  the  prifloneni  on  |Nrkct 
except  Druitt.  Adamsttn,  and  I^wremv.  The  general  conduct  of  the  pmon* 
acting  as  pickets  w:is  tb<-  toUowini;  an<l  hissing  workmen  who  had  mil  atnick  ob 
leaving  their  w«>rk  in  the  evening.  They  wen*  called  oowarda,  and  hj  oCh^ 
offensive  names.  Tliat  was  the  general  coiiduet  of  the  picketa  from  time  u 
time.  Tlie  pi4'k<'ts  us<><l  als4»  in  n*>ort  t4>  tvrtain  public-housea — ten  or  a  daOfffft^- 
whicli  they  c:ill(^l  (N>mmitt«i'-nNims.  I  liave  s«*en  them  m«*et  there  earlj  in  the 
morning,  and  then  go  on  picketini;.  I  have  sivii  Dniitt  and  Lmm  leuce  ml  the 
(m'«*n  Dr.igon.  wliicb  istbi>  c<'ntral  i'ommitti'e-nH»m,  talking  Xn  men  who  haddoD^ 
picket  duty.  On  the  2Uli  of  May,  I  atten«bil  a  meeting  of  ont-door  workini; 
tailors,  at  the  Teni]>enin('e-ball.  urar  Hanover-sipiare.  AdamHon  waa  rimiman , 
an<l  there  I  saw  a  great  many  wlioin  I  bad  S4'4>n  t>n  ]>icket  <luty  ;  and,  ainee  that 
meeting.  1  bavr  Mfii  the  hanie  m<'n  doing  huch  <luty.  A«Lima«)n,  *wmi|y  oCh^r 
things,  s;ii<l  tliat  atli-r  tb<>  strikf  wa^  i»vrr.  be  and  m.inv  more  wouU  be  niarki>l 
mi'n.  autl  tbat  w.i>  all  tin*  iimre  n-.i'Min  why  the  I'ni«>n  hboubl  not  be  broken  up 
I  bi'anl  a  n^Miltttion  pmjMisetl  to  the  effect  tbat.  aft«T  the  strike  waa  orrr.  bo 
union  man  >bould  be  atlowtil  t«»  w<irk  in  any  !*bop  where  a  non-union  mnn  wat 
eniplovt'^l.  On  tbe  evenin:;  of  the  2l*tb  iif  May.  I  attended  a  mMtin|t  at  thr 
Albambm  Palat-e.  Tbrn*  w<-re  .lUtut  ^n*i  ]N'r*Mini  pre«H*nt.  Druitt  actMl  a# 
chairman  ;  aii^l  I  nri>i:ni7.t'«l  a  in>*at  numU-r  whom  I  had  seen  doing  pick#t 
duty,  ami  whom  1  have  Mutv  M'«>n  ibiiniT  '^ui-b  duty.  I  heard  Dmitt  ny  tW 
nKvtinbT  was  ealb-d  to  eon-idi-r  the  truth  of  statements  nia«le  hj  thr  nmatrn  it 
b*>ir  uieetiuL'  on  tb«*  previous  Saturday.     I  heard  one  of  the  ipeaken  Mj  ihA 
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from  reports  that  had  been  received,  the  masters  ooold  only  get  a  third  of  their 
work  done ;  and  that,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  wonld  teach  them  a  lesson.  A 
telegram  was  received  at  the  meeting  from  a  Mr.  Blissett,  on  reading  which 
Druitt  said :  **  Glorions  news,  m j  boys ;  SO/XX)  unionists  at  yonr  back  in  the 
north." 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C. :  "  I  was  employed  in  this  work  by 
YaUance  and  Yallance,  the  solicitors  to  the  Master  Tailors'  Association.  I  am 
not  a  policeman  now.  I  went  alone  to  the  Alhambra  Palace.  The  people  there 
did  not  know  I  was  watching  them,  nor  did  the  pickets  in  the  streets,  at  first. 
I  think  I  heard  at  the  first  Alhambra  meeting  something  said  by  the  chairman 
to  the  efiect  that  they  had  had  a  meeting,  and  wished  an  early  day  to  be 
appointed  for  a  meeting  with  the  masters,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  with 
them.  I  also  heard  something  said  about  an  arbitration ;  and  that  there  had 
been  a  meeting  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  which  was  broken  up  for  some 
reason.  I  believe  he  also  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  meeting  having 
been  broken  up,  the  men  found  themselves  in  the  position  they  were  that  di^. 
I  understood  the  new  log  had  been  the  basis  of  the  discussion  between  the 
masters  and  men,  and  something  was  said  about  its  being  too  high  on  the  one 
side,  and  too  low  on  the  other.  He  said  a  new  log  had  been  sent  to  eighty-eight 
of  the  principal  firms,  nineteen  of  whom  had  been  courteous  enough  to  reply  to 
it,  but  had  rejected  it.  I  did  not  take  notes  of  what  was  said ;  I  attended  the 
meeting  by  chance,  and  had  not  then  been  employed  in  the  business.  I  recol- 
lect Lawrence  saying  something  to  the  efiect  that  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  the 
masters  to  adopt  the  amalgamated  log,  but  only  to  discuss  it." 

By  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  :  "  I  have  been  employed  since  the  24th  of  April  by 
YaUance  and  Yallance  in  this  matter,  and  have  received  about  21, 10*.  a  week, 
including  extras.  I  have  been  engaged  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 
I  received  25«.  a  week  as  a  policeman,  in  addition  to  a  uniform  and  coals.  I  had 
no  instructions  to  watch  any  one  in  particular.  I  was  to  watch  the  whole  trade, 
and  see  what  was  going  on." 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine :  *'  I  believe  I  was  reconmiended  finom 
the  police-station  at  Scotland-yard  to  Messrs.  Yallance  and  Yallance.  Conduit- 
street,  Maddox-street,  Bond-street,  Hanover-street,  and  Jennyn-ftreet  were 
among  the  places  which  I  watched  from  time  to  time." 

Joseph  Lambert,  a  pensioned  sergeant  of  po]ioe»  examined  by  Mr.  Segeant 
Ballantine,  deposed  that  he  accompanied  the  witneae  Mitchell  in  watching  the 
streets.  He  had  seen  forty  or  fifly  pickets  opposite  the  ahop  of  Mr.  Poole.  The 
pickets  kept  a  sharp  watch  at  the  door,  and  smoked  short  ppes.  When  the 
workmen  came  out,  he  had  heard  them  called  ours,  cowards,  and  "  dungs  "  by 
the  pickets.  On  leaving  duty,  the  pickets  went  to  different  publichouses,  and 
then  returned  to  duty.  At  Stohwasser's,  Smallpage's,  and  Bennett's  he  had  seen 
the  pickets  foUow  tiie  out-door  workers  until  they  met  other  pickets,  who  in 
turn  would  foUow  them.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  would  be 
three  or  four  pickets  on  duty  at  a  particular  shop.  About  the  middle  of  the  di^ 
there  would  be  six  or  seven ;  and  he  had  seen  as  many  as  150  in  one  street  in  the 
evening.  He  had  never  seen  any  body  leave  a  master  tailor's  shop  with  a  bundle 
who  was  not  followed ;  but  latterly  tiiere  had  not  been  so  much  following.  He 
was  present  in  Marlboroughnstreet  on  one  occasion  when  a  woman  who  was 
being  followed  by  two  pickets  ran  into  the  polioe-station,  and  claimed  to  be  pro- 
tected.   That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June.    He  had  seen  oustomera  go  to 
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shops  in  carriages,  and  the  pickets  hang  about  the  carriages  until  the  customer* 
went  awuy.  That  had  tn-quently  occurred,  lie  had  seen  pickebi  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  tlie  tailors'  doors,  smoking  short  pipes,  and  others  tiilking  to  thrin. 
They  would  go  away  on  seeing  a  i>olicenian  approaching.  In  the  evening  the 
pickets  mustered  *'  all  hands  "  opiN>site  the  shojis,  and  would  say.  as  eaA*h  man 
left  work,  '*  There  he  comes,  the  coward."  •*  Is  not  he  a  dung? **  ••  That's  him." 
The  men  h:ul  been  afraid  to  go  away  h}'  themsidves,  and  he  accoroiianit^  them 
for  al>out  three-cpiarters  of  a  mile.  This  was  more  at  Smal1pagi**s,  Stohwaiuvr'n. 
and  Myers's  than  at  other  sho^M.  It  was  carried  on  **  very  strung  '*  for  thni* 
weeks  or  a  month  in  the  evening  ;  but  more  particularly  on  Tui*sday  and  Frid»y 
nights,  and  that  sort  of  language  had  been  used  on  all  these  oa^asions.  Af^fr 
witness  and  Mitchell  had  given  evidence,  they  were  also  ]M)inted  out.  He  h.ki 
seen  all  the  defendants,  with  the  exet^ption  of  Lawrence,  Adauison,  and  l>ruitt, 
on  picket  duty  in  the  morning,  at  the  middle  of  the  da}*,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  those  crowds  had  been  C(»llected  and  bad  language  used.  He  had  tHvn 
Lavine  and  M*l)ennott  follow  workmen  with  bundles. 

hy  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C. :  He  reci>ived  2/.  10«.  a  week  for  discharging  thi« 
duty,  and  cab  hire  besidi*s. 

Police- Inspector  Silverton,  examined  b}'  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis,  said  he  had  bem  un 
duty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conduit  and  Ma<ldox -streets,  and  had  bi.'*riinK 
familiar  with  the  system  of  picketing.  Early  in  the  day  there  would  be  fire  nr 
six  pickets  pttstcil  at  particular  shops  ;  and  he  had  seen  pi'Ople  come  out  of  th^ 
shops  and  "taken  up"  b>'  the  pickets.  He  had  Mi'n  a  picket,  as  a  work ni.»n 
left,  make  signs  to  another,  and  that  picket  follow  the  workman.  He  was  «»n 
that  duty  for  nearly  three  months,  with  a  number  of  extra  poli«Muen.  <hi 
seeing  the  (Milice,  the  pickets  usi*d  to  part  company,  and  make  away.  Abi'u: 
twent^'-six  extni  ]Milicemen  were  assignt*d  to  that  duty,  and  were  kept  on  that 
dut}'  inmi  about  six  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night  by  reliefs.  He  knew  th^ 
publichous<>s  ustnl  as  committ4.>c-rooms,  and  had  seen  Dniitt  and  Lawrmcv  gri 
there,  and  also  visit  the  jtickcts  when  (»n  duty. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Smallpagc,  cxamintnl  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  said:  I  carrj  nO 
business  in  Maddox -street  as  a  master  tiilor,  and  employ  a  largv  number  *a' 
p«*rsons.  At  the  iM'ginning  of  the  strike  I  employc<l  about  eighty,  in  and  oat,  all 
of  whtim  left  me,  exivpt  fi>ur  or  five.  Next  day  I  obsi'rved  the  picketing  syvtria 
in  o]H'rati<m.  A  great  nuniU*r  of  men  then  applied  t4i  me  at  my  shop  fur  work. 
and  manv  wrote  to  me.  Kven  s«)me  who  had  Uvn  in  mv  emplurmmt  wuoM 
have  LtMue  btu*k,  but  they  did  nt»t  dare  to  do  so.  My  houw  was  picketed ;  and 
I  have  H'cn  from  one  to  >ixty  p«Tsons  <tp[M>site  my  shop  at  a  time.  Among  them 
I  rt^Hl^nize4l  jn'r^nns  whom  I  knew  to  be  tailors,  simie  of  them  haring  been  io 
mv  own  employment.  The  defi-iuhints  Trcmain  and  I^avine,  who  were  in  mf 
employment  up  x**  the  time  of  the  strike,  wvjv  amttiig  them.  Fn>m  the  22nd  tY 
April,  wlien  it  hei^.m.  the  picket  in;;  hiis  never  ce;iM*d ;  and  I  have  seen  h  in 
practice  in  Coniluit-strivt,  Savih'-row,  Han»tver-stn."et,  ]i<ind-stn^t,  and  the  irst 
of  the  princi]ial  -streets  whcri-  tliere  an'  niii!<»t«r  tuilnn*'  shtips.  In  the  first  two  vr 
three  Wivks.  I  •tutfereil  ;:n-at  injury  in  my  htiHine<is,  and  latt^-rly  gnsnt  impedi- 
ment.    Wnrkiiieii  ditl  not  ntme,  and  M'Ut  their  wives  and  children. 

By  Mr.  ColeridiTe :  I  put  up  in  my  shop  windt»w,  "Good  hands  wanifd;  no 
^«»«oMistj*  ne«"«l  i*pl'ly." 

"%tr  c',ili-rid:;e:  That  was  your  omnterblast,  I  Mip|Mf!H*.^ 
-  tiw^..:  Ii'u  unionist  came  in,  Wi'^aid  wo  would  liave  nothing  to  do  with 
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By  Mr.  Serjeuii  Piny:  I  hasve  been  a  member  of  the  IKaeter  TmIor*  Asm 
ciation  for  about  twelve  nMmthSy  and  I  know  what  a  look-out  is.  I  believe  it  is 
a  strike  oi  masters  against  men.  I  was  engaged  in  snoh  a  strike  last  year,  with 
about  fifty  or  siity  other  mastes*.  It  only  lasted  a  few  days.  The  men  bad 
demanded  an  increase  of  wages.  We  oonoeded  aixteoi  per  cent. ;  the  men  refused, 
and  wanted  more ;  and  they  were  disdiazged  to  the  nomber  of  1000  to  2000. 

By  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine :  On  that  oonaiBon  we  used  no  threat  or  intimidar 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  did  not  resort  to  piointing.  They  demasded  certain  tenns, 
and  we  refused  to  snbnut  to  them.  Kotking  wis  done  to  pswent  them  from 
getting  work  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine :  I  am  a  partner  of 
Mr.  Stohwasser.  On  the  day  after  the  strike,  pickets  were  put  upon  our  esta- 
blishment ;  and  I  have  seen  from  five  to  tmi  opposite  our  boose  at  a  tune.  It 
was  a  great  inoonvenienoe  to  ns.  Many  people  came  to  us  fir  woA^  and  on 
their  leaving  they  were  Mowed.  One  man,  a  Pole,  aaked  fir  wnk  on  ^tm  IBtk 
of  May ;  and,  on  leaving,  one  of  the  men  fixmerij  en^lojed  by  «s  faOowed  Ins. 
Other  people  were  fioUowed.  Par  the  first  two  or  time  weeks  from  SCO  to  900, 
the  greater  part  of  them  taikirs,  need  to  congregate  is  front  of  our  shop  in  the 
evening,  and  the  men  leaving  wero  called  by  opprobrious  namea.  That  went  on 
from  week  to  week,  getting  wone  and  worse,  miiil  the  pdioe  interfered.  TIkb 
pickets  annoyed  customers  who  came ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  man  brought  bade 
materials  which  he  had  taken  away  from  our  shop^  saying  that  he  was  afiwd  to 
make  them  up.  Being  cross-examined,  witness  said  his  finn  put  up  in  their 
window,  "Good  hands  wanted;  no  unkmista  need  i^^y."  The  finn  had  not 
joined  in  the  lock-out. 

Bichard  Price,  foreman  to  Mr.  Bowater,  of  Hanover-street,  aaid  his  cmpkyer  s 
shop  was  picketed  1^  about  two  or  three  men  in  the  morning,  and  by  more  later 
in  the  day.  Mr.  Bowater  employed  fiirty  men  bdore  the  strike,  and  they  aU 
left,  except  one  or  two.  He  had  seen  the  pidcets  follow  men  who  had  left 
the  shop  after  asking  fur  work.    The  picketing  was  still  continued. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine  put  in  a  picket-book,  one  entiy  in  whidi  was  proved 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant  Lawrence,  and  othera  in  that  of  a 
picket  named  John  HalL  One  entiy,  signed  by  Hall,  was  in  thaae  voida: 
"Bowater  returned  in  a  cab,  with  a  caipet-bag,  abont  half-past  eleven ;  nonber 
of  cab,  1267." 

Mr.  Robert  Bennett,  a  master  tailmr  in  Condnit-stveet,  wM  he  had  about  sizij 
out  and  in-door  workmen,  all  of  whom  left,  exoept  one^  on  the  strike.  Some 
who  had  left  were  willing  to  work  for  him.  Pickets  were  stationed  at  bis  door 
from  morning  till  evening.  Occasionally  he  saw  men  leaving  his  place  followed 
by  those  pickets,  but  nothing  more  than  that. 

Cross-examined :  I  lodced  my  men  out  after  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
master  tailors,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  lock  the  men  out  until  certain 
of  them  who  had  struck  returned  to  their  work.  Between  000  and  700  men  had 
struck  against  three  masters,  and  about  thirty  or  hrty  of  the  masters  substan- 
tially locked  out  all  their  men  until  those  three  houses  made  arrangements  with 
their  men.  The  lock-out  lasted  about  a  week,  terms  having  been  made  veiy 
shortly  after  it  took  place. 

By  Mr.  Seijeant  BaUantine:  We  did  not  prevent  the  men  getting  work  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Lawrence,  a  master  tailor  in  Maddox-street,  said  he  had  about 
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forty  persons  in  his  employment  at  the  commencement  of  the  strike,  all  of  whom 
lefl,  and  his  establishment  was  afterwards  picketed  for  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month — a  circumstance  which  caused  him  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 
The  pickets  abused  some  of  his  men ;  and  he  recognized  the  defendants  Lavine 
and  Tremain,  in  company  with  others,  picketing  daily.  The  men,  when  he  met 
them,  always  appeared  to  wish  to  come  to  some  settlement,  and  behaved  in  a 
proper  way. 

William  Bennett,  foreman  and  salesman  to  Mr.  Poole,  said  all  the  500  men  in 
Mr.  Poole's  employment  lefl  on  the  strike,  except  two ;  and  they  were  allowed  to 
remain,  because  one  was  very  old,  and  the  other  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
pickets  followed  men  who  lefl  the  shop,  and  made  motions  to  them,  and  that 
greatly  interfered  with  the  business  of  his  employer.  On  cross-examination,  he 
said  Mr.  Poole  caused  a  notice  to  be  put  up  in  his  window,  "Good  hands 
wanted ;  no  unionists  need  apply.''  His  impression  was,  that  Mr.  Poole  locked 
out,  not  that  he  was  struck  against. 

By  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell :  About  a  year  ago  the  men  wanted  more  wages. 
Mr.  Poole  did  not  consent  to  give  them,  and  the  men  left ;  in  consequence  of 
which  witness  was  sent  over  to  Paris  to  obtain  other  men. 

Mr.  George  Watson  Quallett,  auctioneer.  New  Bond-street,  spoke  to  seeing 
pickets  at  every  tailor's  shop  door  and  at  comers  of  the  siTeet.  Their  beha- 
vioar  appeared  to  be  most  offensive. 

Mr.  Henry  Webber,  a  wine  merchant  in  Savile-row,  was  called,  and  spoke  to 
the  offensive  conduct  of  the  pickets  opposite  Mr.  Poole's  shop,  and  to  the  oppro- 
brious language  used  by  them  to  workmen  leaving  his  premises  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  witness  was  obliged  to  speak  to  the  police. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

The  several  counsel  for  the  prisoners  having  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  clients,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the 
jur}'.  He  began  by  observing  that  a  great  number  of  irrelevant  topics  had  been 
introduced  into  the  inquiry  in  which  they  were  engaged.  All  the  talk  they  had 
heard  about  the  struggle  of  capital  against  labour  seemed  quite  misplaced,  snd 
the  censure  passed  on  the  masters  in  respect  to  the  lock-out  was  perfectly  idle. 
The  men  had  a  perfect  right  to  strike  ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  the  men  struck 
against  the  masters,  why  should  not  the  whole  body  of  masters  strike  against 
them  ?  The  jury  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  power  of  the  State,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  the  power  of  the  State  was  no  more  brought  against 
these  men  than  it  was  used  in  their  favour.  The  question  was,  whether  they 
were  guilty  of  that  particular  offence  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  jnzy  had 
to  consider,  no  matter  whose  interests  might  be  affected,  whether  the  d^endantB 
had  done  that  which  was  illegal.  He  would  address  a  few  general  observations 
to  them,  some  of  which  might  appear  to  be  truisms.  When  the  law  gave,  or 
rather,  acknowledged  a  right,  it  provided  a  punishment  or  a  remedy  for  the 
violation  of  that  right.  That  was  a  cardinal  rule  and  an  obvious  one.  The  old 
expression  that  "  there  was  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,"  might  also  be  intef 
preted  to  mean  that  there  was  also  no  light  without  a  remedy.  Sometimes  the 
remedy  was  by  a  criminal  proceeding,  sometimes  by  a  civil  action,  sometunes  by 
both.  Having  made  those  general  remarks  to  them,  he  would  make  aaodiflr, 
which  was  also  familiar  to  all  Englishmen ;  namely,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
this  country  under  our  laws  so  sacred  as  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  No  ligiit 
of  property  or  capital,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  decIamfttiOD,  was  n 
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sacred  or  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  law  of  this  land  as  that  of  personal  liberty. 
They  were  quite  aware  of  the  pains  taken  first  by  the  common  law,  by  the  writ, 
as  it  was  called,  of  habeas  corpus,  and  supplemented  by  statute,  to  secure  to 
every  man  his  personal  freedom,  that  he  should  not  be  put  in  prison  without 
lawful  cause ;  and  that  if  he  was,  he  should  be  brought  before  a  competent  magis 
trate  within  a  given  time,  and  be  set  at  liberty  or  undergo  punishment.  But  that 
liberty  was  not  liberty  of  the  body  only ;  it  was  also  a  liberty  of  the  mind  and  will ; 
and  the  liberty  of  a  man's  mind  and  will,  to  determine  how  he  should  bestow 
himself  and  his  means,  his  talents  and  his  industry,  was  as  much  a  subject  of  the 
law's  protection  as  was  that  of  his  body.  Generally  speaking,  the  way  in  which 
people  had  endeavoured  to  control  the  operations  of  the  minds  of  men  was  by 
putting  restraints  on  their  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  we  had  not  so  many  instances 
in  which  the  liberty  of  the  mind  was  vindicated  as  was  that  of  the  body.  Still, 
if  any  set  of  men  agreed  among  themselves  to  coerce  that  liberty  of  mind  and 
thought  by  compulsion  and  restraint,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence* 
namely,  of  conspiring  against  the  liberty  of  mind  and  freedom  of  will  of  those 
towards  whom  they  so  conducted  themselves.  The  thing  to  which  he  was 
referring  was  coercion  or  compulsion — something  that  was  unpleasant  and 
annoying  to  the  mind  operated  upon ;  and  he  laid  it  down  as  clear  and  undoubted 
law,  that  if  two  or  more  persons  agreed  that  they  would,  by  such  means,  co- 
operate together  against  that  liberty,  they  would  be  guilty  of  an  indictable 
offence.  The  public  had  an  interest  in  the  way  in  which  a  man  disposed  of  his 
industry  and  his  capital ;  and  if  two  or  more  persons  conspired  by  threats, 
intimidation,  or  molestation  to  deter  or  influence  him  in  the  way  in  which  he 
should  employ  his  industry,  his  talents,  or  his  capital,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offence.  That  was  the  common  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  had  been,  in  his 
opinion,  re-enacted  by  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  which  provided,  in  effect; that  any  person  who  should  by 
threats,  intimidation,  molestation,  or  any  other  way  obstruct,  force,  or  endeavour 
to  force  any  journeyman  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  or  prevent  any  journeyman 
from  hiring,  should  be  guilty  of  an  offence.  That  Act  was  passed  forty-one  years 
ago  ;  and  by  a  statute  of  1859  it  was  enacted  that  no  workman,  merely  by  reason 
of  his  endeavouring  peaceably  and  in  a  reasonable  manner  and  without  threat  or 
intimidation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  persuade  others  from  working  or  ceasing  to 
work  should  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  former  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
other  words,  the  second  Act  said  that  should  not  be  so  if  they  did  what  they  did 
in  a  reasonable  and  peaceable  manner  for  the  purposes  of  persuasion.  Now,  the 
defendants  were  indicted  for  conspiring  together  to  do  that  which  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  he  had  mentioned  and  the  statutes  he  had  cited.  At  the 
outset  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  learned  and  eminent  counsel  who 
had  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defendants  had  all  said  that  they  did  not  deny 
that  their  clients,  Druitt,  Adamson,  and  Lawrence  had  agreed  that  there  should 
be  pickets.  He  (Mr.  Baron  Bramwell)  was  of  opinion  that  if  picketing  should 
be  done  in  a  way  which  excited  no  reasonable  alarm,  or  did  not  coerce  or  annoy 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it,  it  would  be  no  offence  in  law.  It  was  perfectly 
lawful  to  endeavour  to  persuade  persons  to  act  with  them  who  had  not  hitherto 
so  acted,  provided  that  persuasion  did  not  take  the  shape  of  compulsion  or 
coercion.  What  was  the  object  of  this  picketing?  Was  it  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  non-striking  workmen  might  be  found  out,  with  the  view  of 
their  being  addressed  by  reasonable  argument  and  persuasion,  or  was  it  for  the 
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purpose  of  coercion  and  intimidation  P  If  the  jury  should  he  of  opinion  that  the 
picket  did  nothing  more  than  his  duty  as  a  picket,  and  if  that  did  not  extend  to 
ahusive  language  and  gestures  such  as  had  heen  descrihed ;  still,  if  that  was 
calculated  to  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  minds  of  ordinary  persons  hy  ex- 
posing them  to  have  their  motions  watched,  and  to  encounter  hlack  looks,  that 
would  he  a  thing  not  permitted  hy  the  law  of  the  land.  The  prohahilitiea  were, 
that  it  was  known  to  the  leading  memhcrs  of  the  association  what  the  pickets 
were  doing.  It  was  in  evidence  that  Druitt  had  visited  the  pickets  from  time 
to  time.  It  would  he  very  strange  indeed  if,  as  appeared  to  have  heen  the  case, 
most  people  knew  what  they  were  doing,  that  those  who  set  the  pickets  to 
work  should  he  the  only  persons  who  did  not  know.  There  was  very  little 
douht  that  Adamson,  Lawrence,  and  Druitt  had  authorized,  hy  means  of  the 
resolution,  the  system  of  picketing.  If  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  that  system, 
though  not  carried  heyond  watching  and  observation,  was  still  so  serious  a 
molestation  and  obstruction  that  it  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  work-people,  then  they  ought  to  find  these  three  men  guilty.  If  they  thought 
that  the  conduct  of  these  men  conduced  to  such  an  effect,  and  that  they  knew  of 
it,  then  also  they  ought  to  find  them  guilty.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  joiy 
should  he  of  opinion  that  Adamson,  Lawrence,  and  Druitt  did  not  know  what 
the  pickets  did,  or  that  what  the  pickets  did  was  not  the  natural  consequence  of 
men  placed  in  such  a  situation,  then  they  ought  to  he  acquitted.  So  much  with 
regard  to  three  of  the  prisoners.  With  reference  to  the  other  five,  if  the  jury  be- 
lieved the  evidence  of  Lambert,  then  these  five  ought  to  be  found  guilty. 
It  was  said  that  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  in  acting  as  they  had  acted  supposed 
themselves  to  be  doing  what  was  right.  That  might  be  so ;  but,  even  snppoaing 
it  to  be  true,  they  were  still  subject  to  the  law. 

The  jury  retired,  and  were  absent  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  their 
return  they  found  Druitt,  Lawrence,  and  Adamson  "  Guilty,"  but  with  a  strong 
recommendation  to  mercy,  upon  the  ground  that  they  might  have  considered 
that  they  were  not  acting  illegally.    They  acquitted  the  five  other  prisoners. 

The  next  day  another  set  of  operative  tailors,  twelve  in  number,  were  placed 
at  the  bar,  charged  with  illegal  acts  arising  out  of  the  strike. 

The  defendants  were  Samuel  Partridge,  Alfred  Bailey,  Peter  Shorrocks, 
William  Glendon,  Zilay  Maurice,  Robert  Knox,  Alfred  Shurzman,  Thomas  G^eary, 
Thomas  Flood,  Christopher  Winterton,  Robert  Druller,  George  Templing,  Robert 
Newbury,  Edmund  Stokes,  and  Edward  Ormerod.  The  indictment  charged 
them  with  conspiring  together  to  impoverish  in  their  trade  and  business  of  tailors 
Henry  George  Poole  and  others,  in  restraint  of  trade  and  the  freedom  of  personal 
action. 

Nearly  the  same  Counsel  were  engaged  as  in  the  former  case. 

Evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  defendants  Partridge,  Bailey,  and 
Newbury  attended  the  first  meeting  in  reference  to  the  strike  held  in  the 
Alhambra  Palace,;  that  the  picketing  went  on  in  front  of  the  principal 
tailors*  shops  at  the  West  End,  including  those  of  Poole,  Stohwasser,  Bowater* 
Smallpage,  Carter,  Bennett,  Meyers,  and  others ;  and  that  all  the  defendants 
had  done  picket  duty,  except  Partridge,  Bailey,  Shorrocks,  Newbury,  Stokes, 
and  Ormerod,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  various  public- 
houses  at  which  picket  men  were  accustomed  to  meet.  At  the  second 
meeting  at  the  Alhambra,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  defendants 
and  Shorrocks  were  present,  and  spoke  in  support  of  resolutions.    There 
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also  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of  May  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  near  Hanover-Bqnare, 
where  Newbury,  Stokes,  and  Qrmerod  were  in  attendance,  and  Newbury  took  part 
in  the  proceedings.  In  the  picketing,  a  witness  said  the  men  "  relieved  guaj!d  " 
firom  time  to  time,  much  in  the  same  way  as  soldiers  did,  except  that  they  did 
not  march.  They  followed  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  assailed  them  with 
abusive  language  as  they  came  and  left  the  different  workshops,  sometimes 
spitting  upon  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  in  summing  up  the  case,  told  the  jury  they  were  not 
there  to  tiy  the  expediency  or  illegality  of  trades'  unions.    No  doubt  they  were 
l^al ;  how  far  they  were  expedient  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt.    Nor  were  they 
there  to  say  whether  the  masters  were  right  or  wrong  in  resorting  to  a  lock-out. 
What  the  masters  said  in  effect  was,  that  when  they  found  the  men  in  a  parti- 
cular shop  directing  a  strike  against  any  one  shop  they  knew  what  that  meant^ 
and  that  if  they  struck  against  one  of  the  masters,  tiiey  should  starike  against 
them  all.    It  was  perfectly  idle  to  talk  of  the  suffering  o£  wives  and  duldien 
consequent  upon  a  lock-out,  for  that  was  just  what  the  men  themselvw  eaused 
to  those  who  were  dependent  upon  them  when  they  enterod  upon  a  strike. 
The  jury  had  heard  a  violent  attack  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  Counsel 
on  the  law  of  conspiracy.    It  was  a  law  of  which  bad  use  might  be  made ; 
but  when  he  wanted  the  laws  of  his  country  amended  he  would  not  ask 
a  learned  counsel  to  amend  them,  holding,  as  he  did,  that  the  proper  time 
to  correct  the  abuses   or  shortcomings  of  a  law  was  not  when  they  were 
engaged  in  administering  it.     It  came  to  this — a  man  might  be  a  match 
for  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  but  for  the  conduct  of  fifty  persons,  animated  bj 
a  common  design,  he  might  be  no  match.    Whether  the  law  of  oonspizacj  was 
right  or  wrong,  they  were  bound  to  administer  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  proceeded  to  repeat,  with  an  apdogy  lor  having  so  to  do, 
the  observations  he  had  addressed  to  another  jury  on  the  previous  day,  as  to  the 
sacredness  with  which  the  right  of  personal  liberty  was  regarded  by  the  law. 
The  public  weal,  he  said,  was  concerned  in  vindicating  the  freedom  with  which  a 
man  should  use  his  capital  or  his  industry.    Both  masters  and  men  had  a  right 
to  combine — ^the  one  to  say  they  would  not  employ  labour  in  a  particular  way  or 
on  certain  terms ;  the  other,  that  they  would  not  work  under  a  oertatn  nie  of 
wages.    He  laid  it  down  without  hesitatioin  thai  whenever  two  or  more  agieed 
that  they  would  by  molestation,  annoyance,  threats,  intJUfridatiim,  or  any  other 
manner  of  coercion — ^not  of  persuasion,-— influenee  the  minds,  wishes,  and  wiUa 
of  others  as  to  the  modes  in  which  they  should  or  ahoidd  not  bestow  their 
labour,  the  persons  who  so  acted  were  guiliy  of  a  criminal  offence ;  and  that 
opinion  was  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament.    The  jury  fi)und  all  the  prisoners 
'*  Guilty  "  except  Shorrocks  and  Stokes,  who  were  then  discharged. 

Mr.  Baron  BramweU,  in  passing  sentence  on  the  sixteen  defendants,  addressed 
them  in  these  terms :  **  Ton  have  been  found  gmliy ;  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  pass 
sentence  upon  you,  or  to  say  what  should  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  verdict 
found  against  you.  Now,  I  ask  you  in  all  kindness  to  listen  to  me — ^to  listen  to 
an  impartial  man — one  who  is  neither  an  employer  of  labour  nor  a  receiver  of 
wages,  and  who  is  unaware  of  any  thing  to  bias  his  judgment ;  because  the  only 
personal  interest  I  can  have  between  you  and  your  masters  is  that  my  clothes 
will  cost  me  a  few  shilling^  more  or  less,  which  I  do  not  consider  will  warp  my 
judgment.  I  am  satisfied  you  have  broken  the  law.  I  said — and  I  abide  by  it 
— if  you  could  perform  a  system  of  picketing  which  ndther  annoyed,  alarmed. 
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nor  intimidated,  there  would  be  nothing  unlawful ;  but  I  am  satinfied  you  can- 
not carry  out  a  system  of  picketing  which  would  l>e  of  any  une  to  yon  without 
breaking  the  law.  To  use  the  expression  of  one  of  your  own  learned  counm:!. 
dpoken  this  miming,  I  am  satisfiod,  an  lie  Kaid  you  are,  that  it  i-i  inipik>iiihlf  t>- 
havc  an  etfectnal  system  of  picketing  without  being  guilty  of  that  alarm,  ani 
intimidation  and  oMruction  which  is  a  breach  of  the  law.  I  jiut  it  to  you: 
own  gfxni judgments  whether  it  is  not  so,  when  you  rememb«T  that  men  who  for- 
merly came  for  their  work  have  been  deterred  from  doing  so,  and  their  ii-irr«  ai.  I 
children  have  been  obliged  to  come  for  it.  Believe  me,  when  the  jurj*  found  thrir 
verdict  against  you  they  found  a  true  verdict.  Now,  the  law  is  againi^t  y«m«  and  1  am 
satisfied,  and  I  think  if  you  will  but  r.'flect  on  it  you  will  be  satisfied,  that  tvamv, 
and  justice  are  against  you  also.  What  right  can  you  have  to  put  a  coercion  on  anv 
man  as  to  how  he  shall  employ  his  talents  and  his  industry  ?  The  men  at  Sheffit-lii. 
whom  I  see  an  American  paper  calls  *'  those  wretches,"  seemed  to  suppose  ihf\ 
had  some  right,  in  which  the  law  ought  to  assist  them,  to  put  a  compulsion  f-i: 
others  of  their  own  trade  to  join  their  union  ;  and  I  am  afraid  there  may  \^ 
some  such  notion  lurking  in  some  of  3'our  minds  ;  because,  without  saying  to*: 
would  proceed  to  the  fearful  extremities  proceeded  to  there,  I  find  you  o^-  tki 
expression,  **  dishonourable  workmen  and  dishonourable  roastem," — meaning 
those  who  will  not  agree  with  you.  Now,  I  put  it  to  your  own  judgment'  i>' 
reflect  what  right  you  have  to  call  on  any  man  to  thn>w  bis  labour  into  :: 
common  stock  with  your  own,  because  he  happens  to  be  in  the  same  trade.  Yi'u 
have  no  more  right  to  call  on  him  to  do  that  than  you  have  to  call  on  him  to 
throw  what  property  he  has  into  some  common  stock.  Depend  npon  it,  it  i* 
wrong.  If  any  reason  can  be  given  for  it,  it  must  come  from  those  who  aiwrr. 
it,  not  those  who  deny  it.  But  you  must  be  wrong  in  thinking  it  ia  a  desirabir 
state  of  things.  If  all  the  journeymen  tailors  ought  to  combine  together.  »•• 
ought  all  shoemakers  and  liatters,  and  all  agricultural  labourers,  and,  in  fart. 
every  class  and  description  ;  and  so  ought,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  all  masters 
and  all  other  |>ersonM  who  had  got  some  common  Imnd  of  union  among  then. 
And  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  that  'f  Would  it  be  for  the  facDefit  <A 
society  at  large  it  should  Ih»  so  ?  You  cannot  think  so.  The  only  wav  it  wuuU 
be  for  the  benefit  of  s<K-iety  at  large  would  U*  if  the  object  of  the  eommoD  dt^irr 
of  what  is  called  wealth  was  thereby  inereaseti  by  such  an  arrangement  as  tlut 
But  would  it  be  ?  Certainly  n(»t.  l{e«'ause  every  ImmIv  knows  that  tba  tola! 
agirn'gate  happiness  of  mankind  in  increased  by  every  man  being  left  to  ih^ 
unbiassiHl.  unfettered  detennination  of  his  own  will  and  judgment  as  to  ham  h* 
will  employ  his  industry  and  other  means  of  getting  on  in  the  workL  Yon 
must  kn<»w  it.  I  cannot  help  saying  it  is  a  remarkable  thing — pray  attffid  tn 
this,  it  is  said  in  all  kindness — now  for  more  than  forty  years  the  beat  men  rf 
this  country,  the  men  whom  you  ailmin^  most,  have  been  engaged  in  lemw  insz 
n^straints  from  traile.  commerce,  industry,  and  laUkur.  There  is  now  no  moih^ 
|K»ly  in  this  land.  There  is  no  rla***  legisLition.  There  is  no  law  which  gire» 
oni'  srt  of  men  an  advantage  for  their  own  particular  benefit.  Nov,  that  yen 
knnw  as  well  .is  I  do.  But.  *•! range  to  say.  vnu  men  are  trying  to  legislate 
amiin:;  yi>urs«'lv«-«  in  a  o»ntrarydir«*4-ti(in  ;  fnr  in'«t«*ad  «»r  furthering  that  fnedfca 
if  ai'tiiin  an>l  rn'«*>l«im  **l  l:iKii:r  and  fre«'dom  <*f  capital  which  the  law  han 
(«ndeav""^*d  to  as^^un*.  you  an*  ni'liMvourin;:  ti*  ]*ut  re!»tniints  upi»n  them,  and 
•lY^aft. .  -t  of  <*or]K irate  guilds  whifli  won*  vrry  u<i«'ful  in  times  gone  hjr,  I  4arv 
^\iA    »  w  t;*^  otKa«>«-;»^    ft    ^'«'>  rr^iif^h^^nt-d  times.     I  hesetvh  tob  ta 
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think  of  what  I  am  saying  to  yon.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  yon  should  be 
going  counter  to  the  legislation  and  policy  of  men  whom  you  most  admire,  of  all 
the  statesmen  we  have  had  in  this  country  of  ours  P  Believe  me,  if  men  are  not 
allowed  to  make  laws  of  this  description,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  break  the 
law  for  their  own  benefit  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  make.  Now  take 
my  word  for  that ;  and  when  I  say  mine,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  put  any  value  on 
it,  but  I  am  speaking  not  my  opinions  only.  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience^ 
if  I  am  not  speaking  the  opinions  of  every  body  who  has  reflected  on  the  subject. 
Look  at  your  own  friends,  they  who  speak  most  highly  of  ^ou  and  are  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  Is  there  a  man  amdng  them  who  can  be 
found  to  support  the  practices  that  have  been  condenmed  by  the  verdict  of  these 
juries  ?  You  know  there  b  not.  There  is  not  a  man,  not  a  thinker,  not  a 
writer  or  a  man  of  eminence  or  distinction  who  can  be  found  to  justify  yon  in 
what  you  have  done.  I  beseech  you  to  do  it  no  more.  Do  not  attach  any 
particular  value  to  my  words  except  you  take  them  to  be  repretentative  words. 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  learned  Beoofder  and  the  excellent 
Alderman  (Mr.  Lusk)  who  sits  by  my  side*  and  the  oondosion  we  have  oome  to 
is  this.  Ton  have  done  wrong.  Tou  have  broken  the  law.  Tou  have  done 
that  which  I  think  as  Sbat  men  you  ought  not  to  have  done ;  but  any  man  may 
do  an  unfair  thing,  and  may  take  an  erroneous  view  of  what  is  right  and  just. 
I  believe— we  are  all  willing  to  believe — that  is  what  you  have  done;  and 
although  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  for  any  man,  it  is  a  reason  why  thi 
punishment  passed  upon  him  for  what  he  has  done  in  that  ignorance  should  be 
light — ^in  some  cases,  at  all  events ;  and  I  think  the  right  way  of  dealing  with 
you — with  one  exception,  that  of  Knox — the  right  way  of  dealing  with  you, 
especially  after  what  I  have  heard  £rom  your  learned  counsel  to-day,  is  to  pass 
no  sentence  upon  you ;  but  to  take  your  words,  your  own  judgments  upon  the 
matter,  that  you  know  what  you  have  done  cannot  be  done  witliout  a  breach  of 
the  law — to  take  your  words  for  it  that  you  will  not  repeat  it,  and  let  you  go 
out  on  your  own  recognizances  to  appear  and  receive  judgment  when  you  are 
called  on  for  that  purpose.  As  to  Knox,  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  did  not 
sympathize  with  that  reprobation  of  his  conduct  which  has  £dlen  even  firom  his 
own  learned  counsel.  I  sentence  him  to  three  months'  imprisonment;  and  I 
trust  he  will  have,  in  addition  to  it,  a  lively  T^ectum  of  the  stinging  repzoaehes 
he  heard  from  those  who  appeared  for  him.  So  much  fiv  those  now  m  the  dock 
before  me.  That  leaves  the  esse  of  Wheba  unprovided  for.  The  men  who 
stand  there  at  present  may  go;  and  I  trust  with  the  fbeling  and  reoolleetion  that 
what  I  have  said  to  them  has  been  said  with  the  Teiy  kindest  sad  best  dis- 
position.** 

The  sixteen  defendants,  Knox  excepted,  then  entered  into  recognisances  each 
in  the  sum  of  100^.  to  appear  and  receive  judgment  for  the  offenoes  of  which 
they  stood  convicted,  if  called  upon,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  of  good  behaviour 
towards  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.    Thereupon  they  were  discharged. 

In  the  case  of  Whelan,  convicted  of  an  assault^  the  learned  Judge  sentenced 
the  prisoner  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 
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III. 
THE  'SHEFFIELD  TRADES'  UNIONS. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  case,  the  following,  which  was  tried  at  the 
Summer  Assizes  at  Leeds,  hefore  Mr.  Baron  Pigott,  furnishes  a  good  illustration 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  Trades'  Unions.  Sheffield  has  acquired  an  un- 
happy notoriety  for  outrages  and  acts  of  violence  arising  out  of  the  practices  of 
these  bodies. 

Gilljltt  1;.  Glencboss  USD  Anothes. 

Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Maule,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  were 
for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Manisty,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bristowe  for  the  defendant  Glen- 
cross  ;  and  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Barker  for  the  defendant  Butcher. 

This  was  an  action  arising  out  of  the  disputes  between  masters  and  work- 
men. The  plaintiff  was  a  file-cutter  at  Sheffield,  and  the  two  defendants 
were  respectively  the  secretary  and  president  of.  the  File  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  file  trade  at  Sheffield  is  composed  of  four  different  classes 
of  workmen,  file-makers  .  or  smiths,  file-grinders,  file-hardeners,  and  file- 
cutters,  who  number  altogether  some  3500  or  3600.  The  plaintiff  was  em- 
ployed as  a  file-cutter  by  Messrs.  Turton  and  Sons,  file-manu£su;turers,  but  left 
their  employment  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  File  Grinders*  * 
Union  have  a  rule  that  no  grinder  shidl  have  more  than  one  apprentice,  and 
were  dissatisfied  that  a  man  named  Jeffcock,  a  grinder,  who  worked  for  Messrs. 
Turton,  was  taking  more  than  one.  The  other  grinders  thereupon  gave 
notice  to  quit,  and  quitted  Messrs.  Turton's  employment.  The  unions  of  the 
four  branches  of  the  file  trade,  although  separate,  are  closely  connected,  and 
thereupon  the  makers,  hardeners,  and  cutters  also  gave  notice  to  leave,  and  left ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  men  employed  by  Messrs.  Turton  struck  against 
Jeffcock,  and  refused  to  work  for  Messrs.  Turton.  Under  these  circumstanoes,  a 
meeting  of  the  Filemakers'  Association  was  called,  and  the  facts  having  been 
laid  before  the  association,  it  was  agreed  that  the  other  manufiusturers  would 
support  Messrs.  Turton,  and  that  none  of  them  would  employ  any  of  the  men 
who  had  struck  until  the  strike  was  discontinued.  In  pursuance  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  defendants  caused  to  be  printed  and  published  a  circular  containing  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to,  and  a  list,  afterwards  called  "  the  black 
list,"  containing  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  struck  against  Messrs.  Turton. 
The  plaintiff's  name  was  included  in  this  list,  and  in  consequence  the  otiier 
manufacturers  refused  to  employ  him,  and  he  was  out  of  work.  Under  theoe 
circumstances  he  brought  this  action,  which  contained  three  counts.  In  the  first 
count  he  declared  upon  the  circular  as  a  libel.  In  the  second  count  he  chaiged 
that  the  defendants  falsely  and  maliciously  published  the  circular,  setting  it 
out  at  full  length,  but  not  alleging  that  the  statements  therein  contained  wen 
untrue.     The  third  count  alleged  that  the  manufacturers  were  gniliy  of  a 
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conspiracy  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  his  trade,  and  to  prevent  him  getting  employ- 
ment. 

Upon  cross-examination  the  plaintiff  stated  that  the  notice  to  quit  which  he 
^ve  to  Messrs.  Turton  was  on  a  printed  form  supplied  to  him  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Union.  No  direction  what  to  do  with  the  notice  was  given  to  him, 
but  the  plaintiff  said  that  he  understood  himself  what  was  to  be  done.  He 
admitted  that  since  leaving  Messrs.  Turton  he  had  had  an  allowance  from  his 
Union. 

His  lordship  here  interposed,  and  suggested  that  it  was  much  better  that  the 
dispute  should  be  settled  amicably,  as  the  whole  subject  was  in  an  unsettled 
state  and  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

The  defendants  hereupon  expressed  their  readiness  to  receive  their  workmen 
back  and  to  withdraw  the  black  list.  The  plaintiff,  however,  declined  to  accede 
to  these  terms,  and  pressed  for  a  decision  upon  the  legal  points.  The  &ots  were 
admitted  upon  either  side,  and  while  for  the  plaintiff  it  was  oonoeded  thai 
the  two  first  counts  of  the  declaration  could  not  be  supported  in  the  &oe  of  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  circular  contained  nothing  but  what  was  true,  it  wai 
strenuously  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  on  the  third  count. 

His  lordship  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  in  publbhing  the  circular  the 
defendants  had  any  wrongful  or  malido^s  motive,  or  were  merely  acting  honA 
fide  and  in  self-defence. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  upon  all  the  issues,  adding  that 
they  believed  the  publication  xmder  the  ciieumstanoes  was  bond  fide,  and  that  the 
defendants  were  not  actuated  by  any  wrongful  or  malicious  motive,  but  were 
merely  acting  in  self-defence. 


IV. 
THE  ALTON  MUBDEB. 

This  case,  which  was  of  a  peculiarly  atroeioni  cimmc/t&r,  and  maiked  by  a 
degree  of  wickedness  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  suggieat  an  inidligible  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  perpetrator,  was  tried  at  the  Winter  Assiies  at  Winchester  before 
Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  on  the  5th  of  December.  The  acoosed,  Frederick  Baker, 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  dement^ 
solicitors,  at  Alton,  Hants.  He  was  charged  with  the  wilM  murder  of  Faonj 
Adams,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alton.  Mr.  Bere  and  Mr.  Bullen  were  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Mr. 
Carter  defended  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Bere  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecntioii 
with  a  statement  of  the  leading  facts.    The  following  evidence  was  then  (piven. 

Minnie  Warner,  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  was  examined.  She  said,  "  I  knew 
little  Fanny  Adams.  I  went  out  walking  with  her  on  Saturday  after  dinner. 
Lizzie  Adams  was  with  us.  Fanny  Adams  was  nine  years  old.  While  we  were 
at  play  the  prisoner  came  to  us  and  said, '  Ab !  my  little  children,  here  yon  oome 
again  I '    He  played  with  us  in  the  meadow,  and  gave  me  three  halfpence.    We 
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went  down  towards  the  hollow  lane.  He  gave  Fanny  a  halfpenny.  He  picked 
some  blackberries  for  us.  He  then  told  Lizzie  and  me  to  go  home,  and  spend 
our  halfpence  ;  he  went  down  the  hollow  with  us.  He  lifted  Fanny  up  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  up  the  hollow.  Ho  said,  *  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  twopence  more.'  Fanny  cried,  and  wanted  to  go  home.  I  saw  him  and 
Fanny  go  into  the  hop-ground.  Lizzie  and  I  went  home  and  told  mother.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  again  that  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Gardiner.  I  had  seen  the 
prisoner  on  the  Saturday  before  in  the  same  meadow.  Emma  White  was  with 
me  then,  but  not  Fanny  Adams.  He  talked  to  us  then,  he  told  me  to  go  round 
the  hollow  with  him,  and  then  he  told  me  to  go  home. 

Eliza  White  :  My  husband  is  a  sa>*'yer.  I  came  home  from  my  work  about 
two  o'clock  that  day  by  the  path  through  the  hop-field.  I  saw  a  man  with  the 
three  children,  who  were  companions  of  my  little  girl.  He  was  loitering  about. 
The  children  were  at  play,  The  prisoner  is  that  man.  I  saw  them  between  ten 
and  fiiU>en  minutes.  I  watched  them.  The  man  was  smoking  all  the  time.  I 
saw  the  children  run  into  the  hollow.  The  man  looked  about  and  followed  them, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  them.  I  heard  one  of  the  children  cry  out,  but  not  as  if  in 
pain  ;  it  came  from  the  hollow.     I  then  went  home. 

William  Allwork :  On  the  24th  of  August,  I  left  home  (Alton)  at  ten  minutes 
past  twelve,  and  returned  about  two  o'clock  through  the  meadows.  I  saw  the 
prisoner  at  the  gate  of  the  hollow.     There  was  no  one  with  him. 

Elizabeth  Warner :  I  am  sister  to  Minnie  Warner.  I  remember  her  going 
out  about  one  o'clock  that  day.  She  came  home  about  half-past  two.  She 
brought  home  some  halfpence.  She  went  out  again,  and  did  not  return  till  four 
o'clock.     She  then  brought  home  one  farthing. 

George  Noyce :  I  am  a  shepherd.  On  the  24th  of  August  I  was  in  a  field 
called  Twelve  Acres.  About  two  minutes  past  three  I  saw  a  man  coming 
along  the  field  near  the  hop-field.  When  he  saw  me  he  put  his  hands  under  his 
jacket  and  walked  away.  The  prisoner  was  that  man.  He  aflerwards  went 
towards  the  hop-ground.     He  had  on  a  black  jacket  and  light  trousers. 

Sarah  Norris :  I  am  cook  to  Mr.  Clement,  by  whom  the  prisoner  waa  em- 
ployed as  clerk.  Shortly  before  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  August  I 
gave  the  prisoner  a  letter  to  post.  There  was  nothing  extraordinaiy  in  his 
appearance  at  that  time.     I  saw  him  again  at  half-past  six  in  the  office. 

Alfred  Pince  (a  very  little  boy) :  I  remember  the  day  Fanny  Adams  was  killed. 
I  saw  Mrs.  Gardiner  talking  to  a  man  who  was  where  people  bathe.  I  had  seen 
that  man  come  out  of  the  hollow,  and  go  to  the  water  and  wash  his  hands.  He 
then  saw  me  and  ran  after  me,  and  I  ran  away.     There  was  a  gate  between  ub. 

Emma  Smith :  I  live  near  Mrs.  Adams.  On  the  24th  of  August,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  hop-field.  I  did  not  know  him,  nor  do 
I  now.  He  had  on  a  dark  coat  and  light  trousers.  I  saw  Mrs.  Gardiner  with 
him.     I  made  a  communication  to  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  Mrs.  Adams. 

Harriet  Adams :  I  am  the  mother  of  Fanny  Adams.  She  was  eight  years 
and  four  months  old.  She  left  my  house  on  the  24th  of  August,  about 
half-past  one.  She  went  towards  the  meadows  with  her  sister  Lizzie  and 
Minnie  Warner.  Fanny  never  came  home  ;  Lizzie  came  home  about  two.  She 
went  out  again,  and  returned  about  four.  I  made  inquiries  about  Fanny  of  my 
neighbours.  I  went  to  look  for  Fanny.  Emma  Smith  said  there  was  a  man  in 
the  hollow,  and  told  me  to  come  and  see  if  he  was  the  man  who  had  taken  the 
child  away  and  given  her  the  halfpence.    Mrs.  Gardiner  and  I  started.    We 
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a  man  come  out  of  the  hollow  gate.  Minnie  Warner  followed  behind  us.  Mrs. 
Gardiner  got  up  to  the  man  first.  She  called  him  twice,  and  asked  him  to  stop. 
He  then  came  and  met  ns.  He  was  dressed  in  light  trousers  and  a  dark  coat 
and  a  tall  hat.  Mrs.  Gardiner, spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him,  "  What  have  you 
done  with  the  child  you  took  away?"  He  said  he  had  not  taken  any  child 
away.  She  said,  "  Did  you  not  give  some  children  some  halfpence  P"  He  said, 
"  Yes."  Mrs.  Gardiner  said,  **  Here  oomes  Minnie  Warner."  She  came  up,  and 
Mrs.  Gardiner  asked  her  if  that  was  the  gentleman  who  had  given  her  the  half- 
pence. She  said,  "  Yes."  Mrs.  Gardinef  asked  her  how  much  he  gave  her. 
She  said,  "  Three  pennies."  The  prisoner  said,  **  No,  three  halfpence ;"  and 
the  other  two  he  had  given  a  halfpenny  each.  Mrs.  Gardiner  asked  him  his 
name.  He  said,  **  Never  mind  my  name ;  you  will  find  me  at  Clement's,  at 
Alton."  Mrs.  Gardiner  begged  his  pardon,  and  he  went  away  towards  the 
meadows,  over  a  bridge ;  the  path  comes  out  by  the  toll-gate  kept  by  Mn. 
Porter.  I  went  home.  I  saw  some  of  Fanny's  dothea  at  the  inqneai  wMeh  the 
had  on  when  she  left  home. 

Mary  Ann  Porter :  On  the  24th  of  August  I  was  living  at  the  old  toU-hoaM 
of  the  Basingstoke-road.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  I  saw  a  man  come  along 
the  road.  The  prisoner  is  that  man.  I  had  seen  him  go  up  the  same  way  that 
afternoon.  He  passed  the  front  of  my  cottage  towards  Alton.  I  saw  him  stoop 
down  the  last  time  as  if  doing  something  to  his  feet. 

Jane  Gardiner :  I  live  three  doors  from  Mins.  Adams.  About  half-past  five  I 
heard  of  Fanny  Adams  being  missing.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Adams  in  seardb  of 
Baker,  having  heard  something  from  Emma  Smith.  I  was  doing  my  household 
work.  Within  five  minutes  of  my  going  out  of  my  house  I  saw  a  man  in  the 
meadows.  I  called  to  him  to  stop,  and  Baker  came  to  me  direct.  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  the  child  he  had  taken  away  at  half-past  one.  He  was 
almost  speechless,  and  could  hardly  utter  the  word  "  child."  I  said,  '*  Did  you 
not  give  some  children  some  balance  to-day  P"  He  said,  "  Yes."  In  the  mean 
time  Minnie  Warner  was  running  home.  I  asked  her  if  he  was  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  her  the  balance  that  day.  She  said,  "  Yes."  I  asked  how 
much.  She  said  threepence.  The  prisoner  said,  **  No,  three  halfpence*"  I  asked 
how  much  he  had  given  Fanny.  She  said  a  hali^penny,  and  that  he  took  Fanny 
up  the  hop-garden  behind  the  high  hedge.  I  said  to  the  n^other,  "Why  don't  yoa 
give  this  fellow  in  charge  of  the  police  P"  He  said  he  waa  qnite  wiUing  to  go, 
I  said,  "  Sir,  the  reason  of  my  speaking  so  is  that  an  old  gentleman  has  been 
passing  this  way  giving  children  halfpence,  and  if  I  have  ill  judged  you  I 
humbly  beg  your  pardon."  He  turned  round,  and  I  said,  "  We  will  have  your 
name."  He  said,  '*  I  am  to  be  found  at  Clement's^  at  Alton."  There  were 
several  children  there,  but  not  one  that  I  noticed. 

Cross-examined :  I  did  not  know  his  name  when  I  first  went  out.  He  ad* 
vanced  to  meet  me  when  I  told  him  to  stop.  When  I  said  the  word  **  child  "  he 
was  speechless.  He  did  not  deny  having  given  the  children  money.  He  waa 
very  calm.  When  I  apologized,  he  bowed,  and  I  returned  it.  I  ran  up  to  him. 
He  was  not  smoking.  His  boots  appeared  to  have  been  very  wet,  but  there  was 
dust  on  them. 

Morris  Biddle :  I  am  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Clement  as  junior  derk,  and 
have  been  so  for  two  years.  The  prisoner  was  engrossing  clerk  there  for 
twelve  months.  On  the  24th  of  August,  I  was  at  the  office,  and  so  was  the 
prisoner  in  the  morning.    He  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  drinking.    He  said  ha 
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had  when  he  came  in,  and  that  was  about  ten  o'clock.  He  left  the  office  about 
eleven  that  morning,  and  came  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  he  went  out  again 
in  about  an  hour,  and  came  back  a  little  before  one.  I  went  to  dinner  at  one, 
leaving  the  prisoner  there.  I  came  back  about  thr^ .  I  don't  think  that  the  prisoner 
came  in  till  about  twenty-five  minutes  after  three,  but  I  can't  swear  to  it.  I 
think  he  went  out  at  half-past  four.  I  came  back  at  six,  about  the  same  time  as 
the  prisoner.  I  remained  till  seven,  and  then  the  prisoner  and  I  went  out  together 
to  the  Swan  tap,  just  across  the  road.  The  prisoner  at  this  time  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been  drinking.  At  the  office  the  prisoner  said  some  women  had  accused  him 
of  taking  away  a  child.  He  said  he  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it,  or  he 
would  have  given  them  information.  He  said  if  the  child  was  murdered  he 
supposed  he  should  be  blamed  for  it.  He  said  he  thought  he  should  go  away  on 
Monday,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him.  He  said  there  was  a  case  some- 
thing like  that  at  Guildford,  but  there  the  girl  came  back  again.  When  the 
<*  boots  "  camo  in,  he  said  he  was  going  away  on  Monday,  and  the  prisoner  said 
they  might  as  well  go  together.  "  Boots  "  said  he  would  not  do  for  him,  for  he 
could  not  put  his  hand  to  any  thing.  Prisoner  said  he  could  go  as  a  batcher.  We 
stayed  there  till  a  little  before  eight,  and  we  left  together,  and  went  to  a  grocer's 
shop,  and  then  to  a  chemist's,  where  I  left  him,  and  I  went  back  to  the  office.  I 
heard  something  at  the  office,  and  I  went  and  fetched  the  prisoner.  I  said,  "  Baker, 
they  say  you  have  murdered  a  child."  He  sud,  **  Never,  Morris ;  it's  a  bad  job 
for  me  then."  I  said,  **  Well  go  to  the  office,  and  see  whether  there's  any  tmiJi 
in  it."  We  then  went  to  the  office.  A  baker  named  Doggrell  came.  He  said, 
"  Where's  Baker  P  They  say  he  has  been  and  murdered  a  child."  Prisoner  said 
he  was  innocent,  but  it  was  a  bad  job  for  him.  Soon  after  he  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Cheney.  I  knew  the  prisoner  kept  a  diary.  The  last  entry  is  the 
24th  of  August,  in  his  writing.  I  was  not  out  of  the  prisoner's  company  two 
minutes  after  we  had  been  at  the  chemist's.  I  had  gone  out  to  see  the  place  of 
the  murder  when  I  met  Cheney.  Trimming,  the  other  clerk,  was  there.  The 
prisoner  was  smoking  in  the  office.  I  did  not  see  him  make  an  entiy  in  the 
diary  that  evening. 

Cross-examined :  The  diary  was  kept  locked  up  by  the  prisoner.  I  had  not 
seen  him  make  an  entry  that  day.  There  were  four  clerks  there  dazing  that 
day.  One  of  the  Messrs.  Clement  was  there  that  day.  The  clerk  French  was  in 
the  office  when  I  went  to  tea,  about  five  o'clock.  I  think  the  prisoner  went  oat  at 
half-past  four.  It  was  twenty-five  minutes  past  three  when  he  came  in,  because 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  At  six  o'clock  he  seemed  annoyed  at  what  the  women 
had  said.  I  did  not  see  him  excited  during  that  day.  He  never  suffered  from 
headache  or  bleeding  of  the  nose.  I  did  not  see  any  blood  about  him  that  day. 
He  is  fond  of  walking  about  at  intervals  of  leisure.  There  generally  was  a  derk 
in  the  office.  I  went  over  to  the  tap  with  him  about  eleven  o'clo(^  that  m(»m- 
ing.  I  did  not  notice  him  doing  any  thing  at  his  desk  that  day.  I  never  saw 
him  excited  unless  he  had  been  drinking. 

The  entry  in  the  diary  was  read: — "24th  of  August,  Saturday. — ^Killed  a 
young  girl.     It  was  fine  and  hot." 

William  Trimming:  I  am  senior  clerk  in  the  office,  and  have  been  there 
thirty  or  forty  years.  I  went  to  the  office  that  morning  about  ten.  The 
prisoner  was  there  that  morning.  I  left  at  a  quarter  to  one,  and  saw  the 
prisoner  coming  in  from  the  tap.  I  returned  soon  after  six;  the  priacmer, 
Biddle,  and  French,  were  then  there.    The  prisoner  left  shortly  befine 
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with  Biddle.  Mrs.  Adams  called  a  few  minntes  after  seven,  and  made  an 
inquiry.  Half  an  hour  later  I  heard  of  a  murder.  Biddle  came  in,  and  I  made 
a  communication  to  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  out,  and  returned  with 
the  prisoner  ahout  eight.  The  prisoner  said,  "  Ton  never  accuse  me  of  doing 
such  a  thing  P  "  I  said,  "  I  don't  accuse  you,  bu|  Mrs.  Calendar  says  you  have 
murdered  a  girl,  and  cut  off  her  head,  and  that  the  police  are  after  you."  He  said, 
"  It's  a  serious  thing  to  be  accused  of;  but  what  had  one  better  do  P  "  I  said, 
"  If  I  were  you,  I  would  go  to  my  fiiends  in  the  ttmn,  and  see  what  it  aU 
means."  Biddle  said,  "  Come  on,  111  go  with  you."  Doggrell  rushed  in,  and 
said,  "  Have  you  heard  of  this  dreadful  murder  P  They  say  a  fellow  in  your  office 
has  done  it,  and  is  gone  off  with  the  train,  and  the  police  are  after  him."  Biddle 
said,  "  Baker's  here."  The  prisoner  came  forward,  and  said,  **  Here  he  is,  but 
he  is  innocent."  The  prisoner  said  several  times,  "  What  a  serious  thing  it  is." 
I  said,  "  If  I  were  you,  I'd  go  to  the  police."  The  prisoner  said  he  should  not 
do  that ;  if  the  police  wanted  him,  they  would  come  after  him.  In  tan  minutes 
Cheuey  came ;  and  during  that  interral  the  prisoner  did  not  write  in  his  diaiy. 
I  know  his  diary.  I  am  certain  there  was  nothing  written  in  it  after  seven 
o'clock.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  coat  and  light  waistcoat  and  trousers^  and  a 
high  hat. 

Cross-examined :  Saw  nothing  unusual  about  his  dress  that  day.  I  observed 
in  the  morning  that  he  had  been  drinking.  He  had  been  excited  all  the  evening. 
I  considered  he  was  muddled  with  drink.  I  thought  there  was  no  fi>undation  for 
the  charge.  The  clerks  are  employed  at  their  different  desks.  In  the  diary 
there  are  entries  of  marriages  and  deaths,  and  other  small  things,  and  ofwork  he 
had  done,  and  how  he  employed  himself  on  Sundays. 

Thomas  Gates :  I  am  a  labourer.  I  heaxd  of  the  murder ;  I  went  into  the 
hop-garden  at  twenty  minutes  before  eight.  I  found  a  bit  of  a  dress  covered 
with  blood ;  I  walked  on,  and  found  a  head  of  a  child  laid  on  two  poles,  exposed. 
I  took  it  up  by  the  hair,  and  then  put  it  down.  I  then  picked  up  a  leg  and 
thigh  separated  from  the  body.  I  went  on,  and  found  the  trunk  part  of  a  body 
fifteen  ya^rds  from  the  head.  I  was  frightened,  and  can't  tell  about  the  arms.  I 
saw  the  body  was  cut  open  and  cleaned  out — ^the  bowels  were  gone.  I  remained 
till  the  policeman  came,  and  took  away  what  I  had  found. 

Charles  White :  I  am  an  engine-driver.  I  went  into  the  hop-field,  and  sanr 
Gates  there.  I  saw  the  portions  of  the  child,  and  tied  fli«m  up  in  an  apron,  and 
carried  them  to  the'*  Leather  BotUe,"  andgave  than  to  thepofioe.  I  went  again 
the  next  day,  and  saw  Allen  find  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  lungs,  and  the 
inside,  and  a  girl's  hat  on  the  hedge.  I  tied  them  aU  together  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  gave  them  to  Cheney,  the  police-officer. 

Harry  Allen :  I  went  to  the  hop-ground,  and  found  a  heart;  and  tiie  next  day 
I  found  an  arm  in  the  field  above  the  hop-garden,  under  the  hedge,  ooveied  over 
with  some  hedge-clippings.    I  took  the  thing  to^the  polioe-statioD. 

Thomas  Savage :  I  found  the  foot  of  a  child  in  a  dover-fidd  on  the  29th. 

Joseph  Walters :  I  am  a  police-constable.  I  could  find  nothing  on  the  Sunday 
or  Monday ;  but  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  I  found  an  eye  in  the  ceniare  of  the  river, 
near  the  bridge.  There  were  ten  inches  of  water.  Another  constable  found  an 
eye  about  a  yard  off,  about  700  yards  from  the  hop-garden. 

Thomas  Light,  constable :  From  information  I  received,  I  went  and  received 
the  portions  of  the  body  of  a  child,  which  I  took  to  the  police-station. 

William  Henry  Walker,  a  painter,  on  Sunday,  the  86th  of  August,  searched 
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the  hop-garden,  and  found  a  stone  covered  with  blood  and  hair,  and  small  piece* 
of  flesh  (near  the  spot  where  the  head  was  found). 

William  James  Walker :  I  remember  my  son  bringing  home  a  atone,  which  I 
gave  to  the  policeman  Watkins. 

William  Cheney  :  I  am  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Alton.  I  met  Whit«,  who 
gave  me  a  bundle.  There  were  the  |)ortions  of  a  child  in  it.  The  eyea  appeaned 
to  have  been  scooped  out.  The  right  ear  was  cut  otl*  and  missing.  Thi-re  Wfn* 
the  K'gH  of  a  child,  a  trunk  (all  the  inside  cleaned  out),  the  right  leg  had  been 
torn  otf  from  the  trunk,  the  lefl  ann  had  been  cut  off  at  the  elbow.  Thcrv  was 
also  some  child's  clothing  much  cut  up.  I  then  went  to  the  priaoDer;  kia  bat 
was  on.  and  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  keaitl  of  this 
murder;  he  said,  "They  say  it's  me,  don't  they?"  I  said,  "  Yea,  you  are  sus- 
I>ected."  He  said,  *'  I  am  innocent,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  where  yoa  like." 
He  produced  two  knives,  on  one  of  which  was  a  little  blood.  I  said,  **  I  mii»t 
leave  a  constable  with  you.  I  went  away  and  made  further  inquiries,  and  thfn 
I  returned,  and  took  the  prisoner  into  custody.  He  said  he  was  innoeeot,  and 
that  tlie  half)>ence  pn>vcd  nothing,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ginng  cliildyvn 
money  when  he  was  out  for  a  walk.  He  had  1/.  6#.  l|i/.  in  hia  pocket.  His 
lel\  boot  and  sock  and  leg  of  the  tnmserH  were  quite  wet.  1  asked  him  how  h«> 
accounted  for  that ;  he  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stepping  into  the  water  wkm 
he  was  out  for  a  walk.  There  were  spots  on  the  trouser  leg  which  appeared  to 
have  been  washed.  There  wen'  stains  of  blood  on  the  wristbanda  of  hia  ahtit. 
He  said  he  could  not  account  for  it.  On  the  Monday-  I  went  to  Mr.  Clemeot'i 
oflico,  and  with  one  of  the  keys  found  on  the  prisoner  I  opened  hia  dcak,  and 
found  the  diary  that  was  shown  to  the  prisoner  in  his  cell.  He  was  aaked  if  that 
was  his  handwriting,  and  he  said  it  was.  He  said  he  made  the  entfj  alter  he 
saw  the  women,  but  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time. 

(toorge  Watkins.  police-constable:  I  t(x>k  charge  of  the  prisoner  at  hia  offior. 
He  askrd  mc  whose  child  it  was.  I  told  him  I  believed  Mr.  Adama*.  He  aaid 
he  could  not  sch>  how  they  could  trace  it  t4)  him  more  than  giriog  the  child  a 
haIf{K.*nny,  and  that  \\v  had  ot\i>n  done  b<-fort*.  Hiddle  aaid  something  to  the 
prisoner,  who  said.  "  1  don't  see  how  I  nm  to  gi't  ofi*.  it  seems  all  to  attmight- 
forward;  but  I  am  innocont."  AtU*r  his  clnthes  were  taken  off*,  be  aaid,  **TbeT 
have  found  some  bloo«l  on  my  sUwe  which  I  ran't  account  for.  The  doctor 
seemed  to  think  it  was  he  ;  but  as  for  his  l^nits  being  wet,  that  waa  aotlbiBg,  m 
he  wa.<«  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  dew  and  washing  his  boota  ercn  b^fbrv 
going  to  the  otlice.  If  the  ca.M>  wen^  gone  on  with,  he  should  be  defended;  and 
if  ho  dil  not  get  off,  he  must  be  hanged.  That  was  all  he  intended  to  anr 
aiM>ut  it." 

(!-.>«)r;:e  Ad.uns :  I  am  the  fathtT  of  Fanny  Adams.  I  waa  shown  her  body. 
and  i  !fntific«l  it. 

l)r.  Tavliir  sail  he  had  examine!  the  pnM>n*T's  rlothes,  and  fbnad  aandl 
appearanc«-s  of  blood  diluteil  in  stmie  jiarts  (»f  the  i*«»at,  waistcoat,  tiuuma,  *»>■< 
sto^-kin:^!.  ditlicult  t«>  be  dis<*<«verefi  without  great  care.  There  were  two  mall 
kni\es  which  had  been  t  iken  fnim  the  |K»ckets  of  the  prisoner;  one  had  aotfaee 
>f  }•!  »1  tiTNi!)  it  ;  the  other  had  snme  MikkI  bi*twet*n  the  plates;  he  did  aol  think 
the  lii-t  ciuiM  h;tve  U-<'n  perpttr.itoi  by  that  knife.  On  the  stone  prodncvd 
w.i-i  a  gi»  A  di'al  of  bl<NMl. 

The  cro^.H. examination  of  this  witnoo  turned   chii*fly   on   homicidal 
-*  ii..r,«i;f!^r^   'nsanitv. 
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Dr.  Leslie,  a  surgeon  of  Alton,  who  examined  the  portions  of  the  body,  gave  a 
description  of  what  he  found.  They  were  the  remains  of  a  female  child — head, 
arms,  and  legs  separated  from  the  trunk.  On  the  top  of  the  head  there  was  a 
contused  wound ;  the  right  ear  was  severed  from  the  head,  both  eyes  were  cut 
out,  and  there  was  a  cut  extending  from  above  the  ear  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
jaw.  Upon  a  post  mortem  examination,  he  found  the  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
wound  on  the  head.  There  were  blood-stains  on  the  stone.  There  were  three 
incisions  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  a  deep  cut  on  the  left  arm,  dividing  the 
muscles.  The  fore-arm  was  cut  off  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  left  leg  nearly  cut  off 
at  the  hip-joint,  the  left  foot  cut  off  at  the  ankle-joint ;  a  deep  incision, 
dividing  the  chest,  between  the  ribs.  The  right  leg  was  torn  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  and  chest  completely  removed. 
There  were  five  incisions  on  the  liver  ;  the  heart  was  cut  out  and  missing  ;  a  dis- 
location of  the  spine ;  the  vagina  missing.  He  saw  the  prisoner  on  tiie  night 
of  the  28th  of  August.  Saw  stains  of  washed-off  blood  on  his  trousers ;  the 
right  boot  and  sock  were  quite  saturated  with  water.  Remarked  to  him  that 
his  trousers  were  wet.  Prisoner  said,  "  Yes,  unfortunately  they  are ;  but  that 
proves  nothing,  for  I  am  constantly  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  water." 
Saw  blood  stains  on  the  shirt,  for  which  the  prisoner  said  he  could  not 
account. 

Mr.  Carter  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner^  After  adverting 
to  the  serious  difficulties  and  responsibility  of  his  position,  he  said  his  defence 
would  present  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  rely  upon  a  criticism  of 
the  evidence,  convincing  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  guilty ;  and  he 
should  produce  evidence  before  them  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner, 
showing  that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts.  Could  they  believe 
that  the  small  knife  produced  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  deed  was 
committed  ?  But  if  that  was  the  instrument,  then  it  clearly  proved  that  there 
could  not  have  been  any  premeditation  to  commit  the  act.  Where  was  there 
any  evidence  of  motive  ?  There  was  nothing  to  show  any.  From  the  first 
time  the  prisoner  was  accused,  he  had  declared  he  was  innocent.  It  was  said 
the  entry  in  the  diary  was  a  confession  of  guilt.  When  he  first  saw  it,  be  thought 
it  was  a  remarkable  entry.  What  was  it  ?  "  Killed  a  young  girl.  Pine  and  hot." 
But  when  they  examined  the  diary,  it  was  remarkable  for  stating  certain  events. 
It  might  have  been  a  record  of  a  young  girl  having  been  killed.  It  did  not  say, 
"  I  killed  a  young  girl."  There  was  an  entry  of  a  child  drowned  in  King's-pond. 
Would  they  infer  from  that  that  the  prisoner  had  drowned  the  child?  The 
words  "  It  is  fine  and  hot "  were  absolutely  entered  in  the  diary  no  less  than  164 
times.  But  there  were  entries  in  that  diary  showing  that  the  prisoner  regularly 
attended  his  church  at  least  twice  every  Sunday,  and  then  came  the  last  entry, 
"  Killed  a  young  girl."  Did  not  that  show  a  diseased  state  of  mind  P  It  was 
not  because  they  could  not  put  their  finger  on  any  one  else  that  they  should 
convict  the  prisoner.  They  had  to  rely  a  great  deal  upon  the  evidence  of  Minnie 
Warner ;  and  yet  it  was  clearly  proved  that  she  had  been  mistaken  as  to  points 
of  time,  and  she  might  have  been  mistaken  upon  other  parts  of  her  testimony. 
The  learned  counsel  then  went  into  an  analysis  of  that  part  of  the  evidence.  He 
then  read  different  portions  of  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
to  show  that  many  motiveless  murderers  were  insane. 

Mr.  Carter  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  show  that  many  members  of 
the  prisoner's  family  had  been  insane,  and  that  the  prisoner  himself  had  been 
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frequently  in  a  state  of  mind  fitting  him  only  for  a  lunatic  asjlom.  He  trusted 
however,  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  the  jury  would  come  to  the  oonclusicm  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  guilty. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner : — 

Frederick  Baker,  senior,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  stated  that  the  pruoner  wm 
always  a  very  weakly  child ;  his  health  and  nervous  system  were  always  bad;  he 
had  pains  in  his  head  with  sickness.  He  was  subject  to  bleeding  of  the  noae. 
He  did  not  go  to  school  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  had  a  vident 
attAck  of  fever  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  put  him  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Smallpiece,  the  solicitors,  at  Guildford.  He  complained  often  that  hii 
duties  were  too  heavy  for  his  head,  and  used  to  cry.  Up  to  twenty-six  he  never 
drank  intoxicating  drink.  A  young  woman  broke  off  an  engagement  with  him, 
which  caused  him  great  distress  and  despondency.  He  frequently  appeared  quite 
out  of  his  mind.  The  prisoner  used  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  his  friend.  He 
always  conducted  himself  well,  and  has  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fiither's 
prayers  he  should  have  made  away  with  himself.  He  disappeared  in  April,  1866, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone.  Used  to  watch  him,  as  he  feared  his 
committing  suicide. 

Cross-examined :  The  prisoner  was  a  member  of  literary  institutions  at  Guild- 
ford. He  was  Secretary  to  a  debating  society.  He  was  a  Director  of  a  savings- 
bank,  and  he  was  a^Sunday-school  teacher  for  twelve  years. 

Mary  Ann  Baker,  the  sister  of  the  prisoner,  gave  similar  testimony. 

Alfred  Johnson,  a  bricklayer,  also  spoke  of  his  strangeness  of  manner. 

John  Davis,  who  had  been  a  constable  at  Guildford,  described  some  eztraordinaiy 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  He  would  walk  about  with  him  on  his  beat, 
and  break  away  from  him  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation.  He  had 
watched  him  walking  about  and  had  taken  him  home,  as  he  feared  he  would 
commit  suicide,  and  he  would  do  this  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  His  manner 
was  restless  and  excited. 

Sarah  Kingston,  with  whom  the  prisoner  had  lodged  all  the  time  he  was  at 
Alton,  said  the  prisoner  was  a  very  quiet  man,  but  she  had  observed  that  he  was 
in  very  low  spirits,  and  unhappy. 

Mr.  William  Curtis,  a  surgeon,  had  attended  the  family  of  the  Roes,  who  were 
cousins  of  the  prisoner's  father ;  one  of  that  family  was  now  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  He  had  been  in  different  asylums  during  twenty  years  :  he  had 
a  homicidal  tendency. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  a  surgeon  at  Guildford,  said  he  had  attended  the  prisoner's 
family.  The  prisoner  was  a  very  weakly  child.  He  had  had  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  Pour  years  ago  the  prisoner's  father  had  an  attack  of  acute  mania.  He 
was  violent,  and  had  delusions,  and  once  attacked  his  son  and  daughter,  being 
imder  the  delusion  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  poison  him.  Witness  had 
placed  him  under  restraint.  Had  remarked  a  great  change  in  the  prisoner's 
manner ;  always  looked  upon  him  as  having  a  weak  mind,  which  would  he 
increased  by  the  hereditary  taint  in  his  family.  Homicidal  mania  was  a  desire  to 
kill  some  one  without  motive. 

Mr.  Carter  having  summed  up  his  evidence, 

Mr.  Bere  addressed  the  jury  in  reply  upon  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  then  summed  up  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  charge  affainit 
the  prisoner  was  that  he  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought  murdeiBd  Funr 
Adams.    This  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  it  wan  ever  hit 
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lot  to  try.  It  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  presumptive  evidence  arising 
from  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  from  an  entry  in  his  diary  which  was  in  his 
handwriting.  The  case  had  been  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  propriety, 
and  considerable  ability.  At  the  same  time  he  must  guard  them  against  the 
consequences  of  one  expression  or  two  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
had  addressed  to  them,  as  if  they  had  to  consider  whether  the  punishment  of  the 
scaffold  was  proper  or  not  for  this  country  to  retain.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that ;  it  was  the  punishment  assigned  by  the  law  for  the  offence  of  murder, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  or  the  propriety  of  the  Legislature* 
bat  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  learned  counsel. 
The  result  of  his  long  experience  was  that  a  secondary  punishment  would  not  be 
so  effective  in  many  cases.  They  must  discharge  their  duty  upon  their  oaths,  as 
he  must  his,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  public  and  before  the  country,  and  they  must 
do  so  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  and  the  limits  of  the  evidence.  Two  defences 
had  been  made  by  the  learned  counsel.  He  first  disputed  that  the  evidence 
brought  home  the  guilt  to  the  prisoner ;  and  secondly,  he  said,  even  if  it  should 
turn  out  in  their  judgment  they  must  come  to  that  oonclosion,  still  the  prisoner 
would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal  which  would  remove  him  to  an  asylum  for 
criminal  lunatics.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  result  of  an  acquittal  would  not  be  to 
discharge  the  prisoner  from  all  further  observation,  but  to  place  him  in  a  criminal 
lunatic  asylum,  there  to  be  dealt  with  as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  his  case 
required,  and  no  doubt  if  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty  of  the  act,  still  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  done  under 
circumstances  which  allowed  the  prisoner  to  escape  on  the  plea  of  irresponsibility 
for  his  actions,  then  they  would  say  "  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,"  but 
that  was  not  intended  as  a  compromise ;  it  must  be  clearly  made  out,  otherwise 
no  prisoner  could  be  convicted  of  the  higher  offence ;  therefore  it  was  a  case  that 
required  the  greatest  care.  His  Lordship  then  read  over  and  commented 
upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 

The  jury  retired,  and  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  verdict  of  "Guilty," 
and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  death.    He  was  executed  at  Winchester. 


V. 
THE  JAMAICA  INSURRECTION. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  COCKBURN'S  CHARGE. 

The  following  very  important  charge  was  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  on  the  10th  of  April  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum, 
with  reference  to  an  indictment  preferred  against  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant 
Brand,  for  the  murder  of  George  William  Gordon  and  of  Samuel  Clarke,  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  1865,  at  Morant  Bay,  during  the  Negro  Rebellion  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.    This  charge  contains  a  fiill  and  luminous  exposition  of  the 
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Hubjoct  of  Martial  Law,  and  is  of  great  interettt  both  to  the  student  of  oonstitu- 
tional  law  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  case  was  certainly  one  which,  whether 
they  looked  at  the  principlon  involved  or  at  the  questions  of  law  which  arose 
upon  it,  would  bo  of  the  greatest  difKculty  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  proHet'ution  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  a  British  subject — Mr.  George 
William  Gordon — bad  been  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial,  he  being  not 
in  the  military  service,  but  a  civilian,  and  by  this  court-martial,  ordered  by  one 
of  the  aci'used,  Colouel  Nelson,  and  presided  over  by  the  other,  Lieutenant  Brand, 
had  been  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  the  sentence,  after  being 
approved  by  Colonel  Nelson,  had  been  duly  executed.  The  prosecution  was 
based  upon  two  grounds ;  fiiat,  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  those  who  tried 
and  sentenced  Mr.  Gordon  ;  and,  secondly,  if  there  was  jurisdiction,  that  it  was 
not  honestly  but  corruptly  used,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
and,  as  it  was  thought,  mischievous  person.  The  facts  were  very  few,  and 
might  be  very  succinctly  stated.  It  appeared  that  in  parts  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  in  1865  a  somewhat  turbulent  spirit  and  a  disposition  to  tumult  and 
riot  had  manifested  itself  among  the  negro  population.  They  had,  or  imagined 
that  they  bad,  grievances  to  complain  of.  Upon  the  7th  of  October  some  dis- 
turbance took  place  on  the  occasion  of  a  magisterial  meeting  at  the  Court-house 
in  Morant  Bay.  This  disturbance,  into  the  circumstances  of  which  it  was  un- 
necessary to  enter,  brought  the  insurrectionary  spirit  to  a  crisis.  The  negroes 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  evidently  making  preparations  for  an  outbreak ;  so 
much  so,  that  on  the  10th  of  October  the  local  authorities  thought  it  necessary 
to  communicate  with  the  Governor  and  to  apply  to  him  for  military  assistance. 
On  the  10th,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  execute  warrants  issued  against  one 
or  two  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  disturbances  on  the  7th,  resistance  by 
force  and  violence  was  offered.  On  the  11th  the  insurgents  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds  made  their  appearance,  more  or  less  armed,  and  stormed  the 
Court  House,  in  which  the  magistrates  were  performing  their  duties.  The 
Volunteers,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates,  were  all  overpowered ; 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  people  were  killed  and  upwards  of  fifty  wounded ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  whole  of  the  negro  population  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  insurrection  spread  rapidly.  The  negroes 
attacked  the  houses  of  planters  in  the  neighbourhood,  taking  life  and  destroying 
property.  They  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  destroy  the  v^hite  popula- 
tion, at  least  the  males,  reserving  the  women  for  a  still  more  dreadful  fide,  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  seize  and  take  possession  of  all  the  property  in 
the  island.  As  might  have  been  expected,  these  events  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  white  people  the  greatest  possible  consternation  and  alarm.  The  military 
force  in  the  island  was  but  small ;  the  number  of  the  whites  was  small,  very 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  black  population.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  War,  which  he  was  bound  to  call, 
and  did  call,  declared  the  whole  county  of  Surrey  under  martial  law,  except  the 
town  of  Kingston.  Meanwhile,  the  troops,  having  been  already  despatched  in 
consequence  of  the  application  to  the  Governor  on  the  10th,  were  very  soon  upon 
the  scene  of  action ;  and  though  their  number  was  comparatively  small,  tiiey 
were  enabled  at  once  to  suppress  and  crush  this  insurrection.  Indeed,  the 
moment  they  appeared  in  the  field  the  whole  insurrection  appeared  to  have 
collapsed;  the  negroes  every  where  fled,  and  the  only  business  of  the  milituy 
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waa  to  pursue,  and,  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  to  take  them  before  the 
military  tribunals.  Now,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  October. 
The  deceased  Mr.  Gordon  resided  generally  at  a  short  distance  from  Kingston. 
He  had  a  place  of  business  there,  and  for  three  or  four  days  before  his  arrest  he 
was  visiting  some  one  in  the  town,  attending  to  his  business  as  usual.  At  this 
stage  of  the  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Gordon.  His  culpability,  or  the  degree  in  which  he  was  to  be 
blamed  for  the  dreadful  atrocities  perpetrated  during  the  insurrection,  might  be 
considered  by  and  by,  but  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  jury  would  now  be  called ;  and  it  was 
most  important  to  keep  all  the  various  parts  of  this  case  distinct  and  separate, 
and  not  mix  up  matters  which  had  no  immediate  connexion.  Mr.  Gordon,  it 
was  enough  to  say,  was  generally  believed  by  all  the  white  population  of  Jamaica 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  have  been  an  accomplice  of 
those  who  were  actually  concerned  in  it.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  right  to 
make  Mr.  Gordon  answerable  for  the  offences  of  which  he  was  beUeved  to  be 
guilty.  The  question  was,  whether  the  right  course  was  taken  to  bring  him  to 
trial  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  crime.  Warrants  were  issued  against  him,  and 
that  fact  coming  to  his  knowledge  he  went  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
October  to  the  house  of  General  O'Connor,  commanding  the  forces  in  Jamaica, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  up.  The  Governor  and  the  Gustos  of  Kingston 
came  to  the  General's  house  in  that  town,  apprehended  Mr.  Gbrdon,  took  him  on 
board  a  war-steamer,  and  conveyed  him  to  Morant  Bay.  On  his  arrival  there 
he  was  forthwith  put  upon  his  trial.  The  court-martial  before  which  he  was 
tried  was  composed  of  Lieutenant  Brand  and  Lieutenant  Errington,  both  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Ensign  Kelly,  of  Her  Migesty's  6th  West  India  Regi- 
ment. Before  these  officers  he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  and 
complicity  with  those  who  had  broken  out  into  rebellion  against  the  Crown  at 
Morant  Bay ;  and  upon  this  charge  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  Colonel  Nelson  approved  and  ratified  the  sentence  and  sent  it  to  General 
O'Connor.  By  him  it  was  submitted  to  the  Governor,  who  approved  the  sentence, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  accordingly 
on  the  Monday  morning  Mr.  Gordon  was  hung.  It  was  in  respect  of  his  having 
thus  been  put  to  death  that  the  present  prosecution  was  instituted.  The  first 
question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  Gk>yemor  had  authority  to  proclaim 
DQartial  law,  this  court  having  been  constituted  on  the  assumption  of  such  autho- 
rity;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  no  such  authority,  then  the  further 
question  presented  itself — ^whether  the  accused,  having  proceeded  on  the  aasuna^ 
tion  that  the  Governor  had  authority  to  declare  martial  law,  and  that  they  had 
authority  under  the  proclamation  to  try  and  sentence  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  charge 
submitted  to  them, — having,  in  feet,  exercised  this  jurisdiction,  believing  that  it 
existed, — had  not  done  that  which  amounted  to  wilful  murder.  The  first  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Governor  had  authority  to  proclaim  martial  law,  was,  of  course, 
one  of  infinite  importance  in  this  and  in  any  other  similar  case  which  might 
arise.  One  thing  was  clear — the  power  of  the  Governor  must  proceed  from  one 
of  two  sources.  It  must  either  exist  by  virtue  of  a  commission  received  from  the 
Crown,  or  from  some  Act  either  of  the  Imperial  or  local  Legislature.  It  could 
arise  from  no  other  source.  Of  himself  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  declare 
martial  law.  But  if  the  terms  of  his  Commission  were  large  enough  to  invest 
<him  with  such  authority,  as  representing  the  Crown  and  as  exercising  the  prero- 
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gative  of  the  Crown,  then,  provided  thin  power  were  inherent  in  the  Crown,  the 
Governor  of  a  colony  might  exercise  it  also.  So,  again,  he  would  properly  exer- 
cise it  if  conferred  upon  him  by  virtue  of  any  general  or  local  legislation.  Was 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  then,  invested  with  th's  power  by  Boyal  Commission 
or  by  enactment  ?  In  answering  this  question  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  what 
was  the  character  of  the  colony  of  Jamaica.  A  distinction  had  been  established 
by  legal  authority  between  Crown  colonies  and  settled  colonies.  A  Crown  colony 
was  one  acquired  by  conquest,  or,  by  what  was  equivalent,  cession,  and  there  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  was  absolute.  Such  colonies,  it  was  true,  kept  their  own 
laws  for  a  time,  because  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient  to  change 
the  laws  for  others  of  which  the  people  were  wholly  ignorant,  and  which  the 
ordinary  tribunals  would  be  wholly  incompetent  to  administer.  The  colonists, 
therefore,  preserved  their  institutions  and  laws,  subject  to  any  change  which  the 
Government  of  these  realms  in  council  might  think  proper  to  make.  Very 
different  was  the  case  of  a  settled  colony,  wKich  was  unoccupied  land  taken 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  afterwards  colonized  and  settled  by 
British  subjects.  In  such  a  case  the  inhabitants  had  all  the  rights  of  English- 
men. They  took,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  no  Englishman  could  by  ex- 
patriation put  off,  namely,  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
lawful  demands  of  the  Sovereign,  obedience  also  to  the  laws  which  Parliament 
in  its  wisdom  might  think  proper  to  make  respecting  such  a  colony.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  took  with  them  all  the  rights  and  liberties  which  they 
would  enjoy  at  home.  In  "Comyn's  Digest,**  a  work  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, it  was  thus  laid  down: — "The  common  law  is  the  inheritance  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  realm,  and  therefore  in  the  plantations  or  elsewhere, 
where  colonies  of  Englishmen  are  settled,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  England."  There  were  many  other  authorities  to  the  same  effect,  and 
the  law  was  well  stated  in  Mr.  Clerk's  able  work  on  Colonial  Law,  that  where  a 
colony  was  acquired  by  occupancy,  the  law  of  England  ipso  facto  applied  there. 
As  was  happily  expressed  long  ago  by  a  law  officer  of  the  crown,  in  short  but 
emphatic  words,  "  Let  an  Englishman  go  where  he  will,  he  carries  as  much  of 
law  and  liberty  with  him  as  the  nature  of  things  wiU  bear."  This  being  the  law, 
it  was  necessary  to  inquire  to  which  of  these  two  classes  of  colonies  did  Jamaica 
belong  p  Now,  it  was  true  that  Jamaica  was  acquired  by  conquest  firom  Spain, 
in  1655,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Spanish  population  who  kept  n^proes  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  On  that  occasion  a  large  number  of  the  Spaniards 
left  the  island,  and  two  years  later,  upon  the  failure  of  their  countrymen  to 
retake  it,  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  population  also  quitted  Jamaica. 
Although,  therefore,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by  conquest,  the  island,  at  the 
time  when  Englishmen  went  to  settle  there,  was  entirely  unoccupied,  except  by 
the  Maroons ;  and  in  1661,  Charles  II.  sent  out  a  Commission  to  Colonel  Doyley, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  proclamation  that  all  children  of  English  subjects 
who  went  to  settle  in  Jamaica  should,  though  bom  out  of  England,  possess  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free-bom  Englishmen.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Jamaica  was  a  settled  colony,  for  though  the  land  was 
conquered,  the  people  never  were.  .  The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Crown  s 
supremacy  over  a  conquered  people  could  have  no  application  here.  Moreover, 
an  Assembly,  constituted  by  popular  election,  was  granted  to  the  colony  by 
Charles  II. ;  and  by  legislative  enactment,  assented  to  by  the  Crown,  the  laws 
of  England  became  the  laws  of  Jamaica.    The  point  was  folly  considered  in  177^ 
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by  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  Judge  who  ever  sat  in  Westminster- 
hall.  A  case  ("  Campbell  v.  Hall ")  arose  in  that  year,  concerning  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  tax  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  though  the  Jamaica  Constitution 
did  not  come  directly  into  question,  yet  Jamaica  was  referred  to  incidentally 
as  a  colony  which  had  always  been  allowed  the  right  of  self-taxation,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  settled  colony.  This  point,  then,  being  settled  by 
principle,  by  legislative  enactment,  and  by  authority,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
were,  beyond  all  doubt,  endowed  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  British  subjects 
as  against  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Here  we  were  brought  &ce  to  face 
with  the  grave  question,  "  Has  the  Sovereign,  by  virtue  of  royal  prerogative,  the 
power,  in  case  of  rebellion,  of  establishing  and  causing  to  be  exercised  martial 
law  in  England?"  So  h.T  as  this  country  was  concerned,  the  question  might  be 
of  no  practical  importance.  We  might  look  into  the  long  vista  of  distant  years 
and  feel  happily  satisfied  that  that  question  was  not  likely  to  arise  in  England. 
Years  of  beneficent  Government  had,  among  us  Englishmen,  changed  a  duty  into 
a  sentiment,  it  might  almost  be  said  an  instinct — and  the  duty  of  loyalty  had 
blended  itself  with  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  Unhappily,  that 
state  of  things  did  not  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  Her  Mfgesty's 
dominions.  We  knew  the  results  which,  in  the  sister  country,  generations  of 
misrule  and  of  political  and  religious  tyranny  and  oppression  had  only  recently 
produced,  so  that  even  now,  when  all  serious  grievances  (with  perhaps  a  single 
exception),  had  been  removed,  a  spirit  engendered  in  past  years  still  remained — 
a  spirit  of  which  designing  and  wicked  men  took  advantage  to  produce  dissatis- 
faction, disorder,  tumult,  and  insurrection.  We  knew  that  only  recently  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  under  their  consideration  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  martial  law  in  Ireland  ;  and  though  a  wise  Govern- 
ment would  always,  if  possible,  first  ask  Parliament  to  sanction  such  proceedings, 
Parliament  might  not  be  sitting,  and  the  Government  might  find  itself  obliged 
either  to  omit  having  recourse  to  means  by  which  insurrection  might  be  most 
effectually  suppressed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  oblig^  to  authorize  the 
action  of  martial  law  when  all  proceedings  under  it,  for  want  of  proper  authority, 
would  be  illegal,  and  those  who  administered  it  might  afterwards  become  civilly 
or  criminally  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  question  tinder  consideration  was 
thus  one  of  the  gravest  importance.  Happily  in  that  Court  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  questions  of  policy.  That  was  a  matter  for  the  Legislature,  and  it  might 
be  that  the  question  was  one  which  ought  to  receive  a  legislative  solution.  But 
in  that  Court  they  were  bound  merely,  to  deal  with  the  law  as  far  as  they  could 
ascertain  it,  and  with  nothing  else.  Had  the  Crown,  or  its  representative  in  foreign 
parts,  power  to  establish  martial  law  P  And  if  so,  what  was  martial  law  P  Tlda 
was  an  all-important  inquiry ;  for  of  late  doctrines  had  been  put  forward  which, 
to  his  mind,  were  of  the  most  startling  character— doctrines  from  which,  if  true, 
it  would  follow  that  British  subjects  not  ordinarily  subject  to  military  or  martial 
law  might  be  brought  before  tribunals  armed  with  the  most  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power — tribunals  which  were  to  create  the  law  they  were  to  administer, 
and  to  determine  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  brought  before  them 
with  a  total  abandonment  of  all  those  rules  and  principles  which  were  of  the 
very  essence  of  justice  and  law.  Such  doctrines  as  these  were  laid  down:^ 
"Martial  law  is  arbitrary  and  uncertain  in  its  nature;  so  much  so,  that  the 
term  '  law '  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  it."  And  ag^n — "  Martial  law  is  in 
fact  the  extinction  of  all  law,  save  the  will  of  the  military  commanders  entrusted 
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with  its  execution,  to  be  exorcised  in  accordance  with  their  jadgment,  according 

to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  the  nsages  of  the  services,  with  no  fixed  or 

settled  rules,  no  definite  practice,  and  not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law.'* 

Lastly  he  found  this  startling  proposition  in  print: — "When  martial  law  is 

proclaimed,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  by  which  the  officers  exercising  martial  law 

are  bound  to  carry  on  their  pnxjccdings."     These  being  the  doctrines  propounded 

by  some  authorities,  it  was  high  time  that  they  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of 

judicial  interpretation.     At  all  eventB,  of  this  he  was  sure — if  that  were  the 

system  under  which  British  subjects  could  be  tried  for  their  liberties  or  their 

lives,  it  was  time  that  Parliament  should  interpose,  and  put  some  check  upon  a 

jurisdiction  so  purely  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  capricious.    The  difficulty  which 

one  had  in  discussing  this  case  was  that,  excepting  these  statements,  he  found  no 

authority  at  all  for  any  such  doctrines,  which  seemed  to  him  as  unfounded  and 

untenable  as,  in  his  judgment,  they  were  mischievous,  and,  he  had  almost  said, 

detestable.     It  was  at  any  rate  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be 

sifted  in  order  to  see  whether  they  rested  on  any  firm  and  solid  foundaticm  of  law 

and  authority.    Before  such  doctrines  were  to  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of 

the  law  of  England,  it  should  be  seen  whether  there  was  sufficient  authoritj  lor 

the  assertion  that  Englishmen  oould  be  so  treated.    The  jury  should  never 

forget  that,  whatever  might  be  the  charge  of  which  a  man  was  accused,  though 

he  might  be  a  rebel,  and  the  worst  traitor  that  ever  was  brought  to  the  block,  yet 

until  he  was  convicted,  and  until  his  life  was  taken,  he  was  .still  aBzitiah  sobject, 

entitled,  when  tried,  to  those  safeguards  which  were  of  the  essence  of  justice. 

Experience  had  shown  that  such  safeguards  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  rash 

and  hasty  conclusions  that  even  men  experienced  in  the  administration  of  justice 

were  at  times  apt  to  form,  to  protect  the  innocence  which  sometimes  wore  the 

appearance  of  guilt,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  especially  in  times  of 

excitement,  when  these  safeguards  were  most  wanted.     It  was  proper,  therefore, 

to  consider  whether,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  ihe  writers  to 

whom  he  had  referred,  such  a  thing  as  martial  law  was  known  to  the  law  of 

England.    It  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  vast  difficulty  and 

importance  without  tracing  it  back  to  its  fountain-head  in  order  to  see  where  it 

originated,  and  how  it  was  exercised  in  the  case  of  civilians.    Now,  on  entering 

into  this  investigation,  all  matter  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it  must  be 

carefully  eliminated.    A  rebel  in  arms  stood  in  the  position  of  a  public  enemy, 

and  therefore  you  might  kill  him,  refuse  him  quarter,  and  deal  with  him  in  idl 

respects  as  a  public  enemy.    The  jury  must  not  confound  with  martial  law 

applied  to  civilians — the  point  which  th^  were  dealing  with  to-day — ^what  had 

been  commonly  done  at  many  epochs  of  our  histoiy  in  the  treatment  of  rebels 

taken  in  the  field  or  in  pursuit.     There  were  many  instances  in  English  histoty 

of  men  so  taken  and  put  to  death.    But  this  was  not  the  question  he  was  dealing 

with  to-day.     The  first  trial  which   the  historians  represented  as  one  under 

martial  law  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.     The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who 

had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  King,  was  tried  before  the  King  and  a  certain 

number  of  his  peers,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  for  high  treason.     But  having 

taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  record  of  the  whole  proceedings,  he  doubted 

exceedingly  whether  this  case  had  reference  to  martial  law  at  alL     It  was  simply 

an  irregular  trial ;  and  in  the  subsequent  reign  the  attainder  was  reversed,  on  the 

ground  that  the  ordinaiy  courts  were  open,  before  which  the  case  might  have 

been  brought.    There  was  an  instance,  again,  of  martial  law  in  one  sense  during 
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the  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when,  after  Wat  Tyler  was  killed, 
his  discomfited  followers  were  put  to  death  hj  wholesale,  without  the  slightest 
form  of  trial.  But  it  was  thought  necessary,  even  in  those  days  of  comparative 
lawlessness,  to  have  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  5  Richard  II.,  for  these  irregular 
executions.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  the  practice  seemed  to 
have  grown  up,  and  was  carried  to  lamentahle  lengths,  of  executing  those  who 
were  taken  in  the  field.  The  first  instance  he  could  discover  in  which  any  thing 
was  done  under  pretence  of  martial  law  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  now 
using  it — that  was,  not  as  mai*tial  law  put  in  force  against  men  taken  in  arms  or 
in  flight  from  the  field,  hut  as  applied  to  trials  afterwards — was  aft«r  the  hattle 
of  Stoke,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender 
SImnel  were  routed  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Some  days  afterwards,  when 
every  vestige  of  the  insurrection  had  gone,  it  occurred  to  this  suhtle  and  avari- 
cious monarch  that  it  might  he  very  convenient  to  hunt  up  those  who,  though 
not  in  arms,  had  fomented  the  recent  troubles.  This  was  not  so  much  to  wreak 
personal  vengeance  upon  them — for,  to  do  Henry  justice,  it  was  not  blood,  but 
gold  that  he  sought.  Accordingly  he  tried  these  persons  by  a  sort  of  martial 
law,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  compound  for  their 
guilt,  the  result  being  that  very  few  were  put  to  death.  No  doubt,  if  at  that 
time  any  body  had  questioned  the  right  of  the  King  to  institute  those  proceed- 
ings, he  would  have  repented  of  his  folly.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  could 
entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  illegal. 
If  it  were  true  that  you  could  apply  martial  law  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
rebellion,  it  was  equally  certain  that  you  could  not  bring  men  to  trial  under 
martial  law  after  rebellion  had  been  suppressed.  It  was  universally  admitted 
that  that  law  was  founded  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case — a  necessity 
paramount  to  all  law,  and  which  must  prevail  to  save  the  State  from  perishing. 
Except  in  the  case  cited  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  had  never  been 
applied  to  the  punishment  of  persons  whose  complicity  with  rebellion  might  be 
capable  of  proof,  but  who  could  only  be  punished  by  being  brought  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  and  subjected  to  the  ordinary  law.  There  were  some  re- 
markable ordinances  proclaiming  martial  law  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  that  time,  from  want  and  destitution 
among  the  people,  from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  enclosure  of 
commons,  and  other  causes,  the  social  fabric  seemed  to  be  shaken  to  its  very 
foundation.  Social  and  political  discontent  was  mixed  np  with  religious  £ma- 
ticism.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  disaffected  were  in  the  habit  of  raising 
the  villages  by  the  sound  of  church  bells,  and,  according  to  a  proclamation  con- 
tained in  "  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,"  this  attempt  to  muster  men  in 
arms  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  executed  by  the  authority  of  law 
martial,  whereby  no  delay  should  be  permitted  as  in  other  cases.  This  was  a 
strong  proclamation,  but  it  was  entirely  ultra  vires  for  the  Crown  to  have  dealt 
with  these  offences  otherwise  than  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Again,  in  1549, 
according  to  Strype,  lord-lieutenants  in  various  counties  were  empowered  to 
exercise  martial  law.  In  1662  there  was  a  proclamation  of  the  same  kind.  It 
was  not  contained  in  Rymer,  but  Strype  referred  to  it,  and  it  might  possibly 
have  been  issued.  Whether  it  was  acted  upon  was  more  doubtful,  for,  as  Lord 
Hale  observed,  at  various  periods  of  our  history  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  Sovereign  to  issue  proclamations  in  terrorem  populi,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  upon  the  public  mind  by  proclamationB  which  were  known  pretty 
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well  to  be  beyond  the  anthority  of  the  Crown.  Another  proclamation  was 
usued  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy,  in  which  martial  law  was  threatened  against 
those  who  imported  heretical  works;  and  if  Home  was  to  be  believed,  this 
example  was  followed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  proclaimed  that  those  who 
imported  bulls  or  traitorous  works  from  Rome  should  be  punished  with  death 
under  martial  law.  Again,  upon  a  representation  from  the  citizens  of  London 
concerning  a])prchendi'd  riots,  the  Queen  issued  a  commission  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  martial  law,  and  the  execution  under  it  of  all  rioters,  and  de- 
claring, with  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  assumed  power,  that  persons  who  were 
leading  vagrant  lives,  and  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  should 
be  hung  up.  This  was  an  entirely  unconstitutional  proceeding,  and  b^ond  the 
lawful  prerogative ;  but  happily  no  one  was  hung  under  the  proclamiation ,  the 
persons  taken  into  custody  were  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
punished  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences.  James  L  issued  a  commis- 
sion based  upon  that  issued  to  lord-lieutenants  of  counties  by  Edward  YI.  Li 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  benevolences  were  refused  by  persons  from  whom 
they  were  demanded,  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  those  persons,  and,  as  the 
soldiers  were  guilty  of  excesses,  commissions  were  issued  to  try  them  for  those 
military  offences  by  martial  law.  It  was  said,  upon  what  authority  appeared 
doubtful,  that  these  commissions  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to 
martial  law  persons  who  were  obnoxious,  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  exaction 
of  benevolences.  At  any  rate,  when  the  necessities  of  the  King  compelled  him  to 
summon  a  new  Parliament,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  vindicate  the  liberties 
of  the  people  from  those  unlawful  assertions  of  the  prerogative  by  the  celebrated 
Petition  of  Right,  in  which  these  commissions  were  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and 
it  was  solemnly  asserted  that  no  English  subject  was  to  be  subjected  to  martial 
law.  This  supplemental  great  charter  of  English  liberties  remained  to  this  hour 
the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  law  of  the  land,  and  from  that  time  there 
had  been  no  attempt  to  establish  martial  law  within  the  realm.  There  had  been 
rebellions  since  then,  and  veiy  serious  ones.  Martial  law  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  exceedingly  useful  in  suppressing  the  Monmouth  rebellion  in  the  rdlgn  of 
James  II. ;  but  martial  law  was  not  then  proclaimed  or  thought  at,  nor  was  it 
known  in  1715  or  1745.  It  was  true  that  Kirke  and  his  ruffian  followers  after 
the  Monmouth  rebellion  perpetrated  every  species  of  odious  barbarity.  It  was 
true  that  after  CuUoden  the  wounded  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood ;  but  he 
rejoiced  to  think  that  atrocities  which  could  never  be  forgotten  in  English 
history,  and  which  indignant  humanity  could  never  forgive,  had  not  even  the 
pretence  of  martial  law.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  name  of  law— even  of 
martial  law — was  not  profaned  and  polluted  by  association  with  such  odious 
atrocities  as  were  then  commenced.  He  had  now,. ha  believed,  mentioned  ..eveiy 
instance  in  our  history  in  which  martial  law  had  been  referred  to  (nr  pnielaiiiied, 
and  he  could  find  no  such  thing  as  martial  law  used  for  the  purpose  of  potting 
down  rebellion.  He  was  therefore  utterly  astonished  to  find  persons  in  autho- 
rity, and  out  of  it,  talking  about  martial  law  in  an  easy,  familiar  way,  as  a  thing 
perfectly  understood  and  settled  in  this  country,  when,  in  truth,  it  had  never 
been  resorted  to  or  exercised.  Alas^  it  was  too  true  that  it  had  been  nesorted  to 
in  a  neighbouring  country.  They  all  knew  what  took  place  in  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  As  early  as  1795  insurrections  of  a  seriouB  natme 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  magiat»tes 
and  people  in  authority  took  upon  themselves  to  execi^te  a  spedei  of  r*i*ijtil  few 
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without  any  authority  whatever.  Acts  of  Indemnity,  however,  were  thought 
necessary,  and  were  periodically  passed  by  the  Irish  Legislature.  In  1798  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Ireland,  and  many  persons  were 
executed  under  it.  In  that  year  a  case  occurred  which,  but  for  an  unhappy 
incident,  might  have  furnished  a  judicial  precedent  for  the  present  proceedings. 
Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  rebels,  who  had  been  to  France  asking 
the  Government  of  that  day  to  invade  Ireland,  was  captured  on  board  a  French 
ship  of  war.  As  soon  as  he  was  landed  "he  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Having  enjoyed  military  rank  in  the  army 
of  the  French  Directory,  he  prayed  that  he  might  have  a  soldier's  death.  This 
was  refused.  Application  was  made  in  his  behalf  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
by  habeas  corpus ^  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  court- 
martial,  and  that  martial  law  was  illegal,  as  the  ordinary  courts  were  sitting, 
and  their  jurisdiction  was  not  superseded.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  once 
granted  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  use  force  if 
necessary,  and  to  bring  up  the  military  o£Bcers,  the  Court  being  determined  to 
vindicate  the  law.  The  sheriff  went,  but  Wolfe  Tone  had  cut  his  throat  in 
prison,  and  was  in  a  very  short  time  a  corpse.  The  question  was  thus  never 
brought  to  an  issue ;  but  it  was  thought  right  to  supersede  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  to  have  statutory  authority  for  it.  To 
his  mind  the  Acts  of  Indemnity,  which  were  always  asked  for,  furnished  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  legality  of  martial  law,  and  he  thought  that  in 
what  had  occurred  in  Ireland  there  was  little  or  nothing  which  militated  with 
the  proposition  he  laid  down  at  starting  —  that,  except  in  certain  cases  of 
admitted  illegality,  requiring  indemnity,  and  except  also  in  cases  where 
statutory  powers  had  been  given,  as  in  the  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom 
continuing  martial  law  in  Ireland,  there  were  no  instances  in  our  history 
where  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  prerogative  martial  law  had  ever  been 
carried  into  actual  operation  in  this  country. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  was,  "What  is  martial  law?"  Obviously, 
when  you  collected  a  body  of  armed  men  for  the  purposes  of  war,  you. moat 
have  a  special  law  applicable  to  them.  Such  a  law  there  had  been  from  the 
earliest  times,  that  law  always  emanating  from  the  Sovereign,  and  being 
promulgated  in  the  form  of  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  army.  The  « 
learned  Lord  Chief  Justice  referred  to  a  number  of  those  oidinanoes  from 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  downwards,  until,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the 
articles  of  war  were  issued,  they  being  substantially  the  same  as  were  now 
in  force.  Then  came  the  Mutiny  Act  and  articles  of  war  periodically  issued. 
Jurisdiction  in  military  courts  was  originally  exercised  by  the  High  Constable 
and  Earl  Marshal,  but  ultimately  courts-martial  were  introduced  as  now 
established  for  the  trial  of  military  offences.  The  procedure  before  those 
courts  was  no  doubt  capable  of  considerable  amendment,  and  the  prisoner 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  an  advocate  for  his  defence  ;  but  still  the  substance  of 
justice  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  in  no  tribunals  in  the  world  was  justice 
administered  with  a  higher  sense  of  honour  and  of  the  obligation  which  the  per- 
formance of  judicial  functions  imposed.  If  such  were  the  law  applied  to  the 
soldier,  what  should  be  the  law  as  applied  to  the  civilian  ?  Why  should  we  be 
told  when  you  came  to  deal  with  civilians,  martial  law  was  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  law  applied  to  the  soldier  P  The  fact  was,  that  two  things  were 
confounded,  which  it  was  important  to  separate.      It  was  said  by  an  eminent 
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authority  that  martial  law  was  founded  on  necessity,  and  was  to  be  ex|ianded, 
therefore,  acvordinf^  to  the  neceHsity  of  each  case.  *'Surelv,"  he  Haid,  "  you  do 
not  contend  that  if  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  ship  or  in  a  repment,  you  niu*t 
resort  to  the  onlinary  tribunals?"  Certainly  not.  But  it  was  an  t'^n^^iuus 
mistake  to  jtu]){)ose  that  the  punishment  which  uiij^ht  be  inflicti'd  there  tomifd 
any  part  of  martial  law.  There  was  one  law  which  was  ])araniount  to  all  oth<*r 
lawM ;  and  this  was  that  where  illegal  violence  m-as  used,  you  nii^ht  dffrnd 
yourself  and  repn*ss  that  vinleniv  by  any  amount  of  force  nec^essaiy  lurthat  pur- 
pose. Vou  wen*  not  bound  to  submit  to  injuries  iuflicte«i  by  a  man  who  attik*ktil 
you  with  a  murderous  intent,  and  to  wait  for  the  redress  which  mi^ht  aAerwardu 
follow.  To  use  a  common  expre.<(sion,  you  mi^ht  at  once  take  the  law  into  your 
own  hands,  and  in  self-protection  kill  the  otlender  by  any  means  in  your  powrr.  Su 
in  the  c;ise  of  a  mutiny,  you  mi^ht  put  it  down  by  force.  But  that  was  uot 
martial  law ;  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Kufj^land.  It  was  a  paramuuni 
rif^ht  n.>cognized  by  all  civilizeil  countries — the  ri^ht.  when  violvniv  wan 
threatened,  to  quell  it  at  once  by  any  fon*e  which  mi^ht  be  necesHary .  Now . 
the  question  here  was,  whether,  tor  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  you  mi|;ht  UMt 
subject  ])ersons  who  were  n(it  actively  en^aj^^ed  in  it,  and  whom  you  could  n<>t 
kill  u]><>n  the  spot,  to  a  Liw  which  was  in  this  sense  entirely  exceptional,  and  to 
be  carried  into  exi*i*uti(m  in  an  extv]itional  way.  There  was  no  authority  in  sup- 
port of  uny  such  ])ro]>osition.  Ii4ird  Hule.  speaking  of  martial  law.  said,  "  In 
truth  and  n'.'ility  it  is  not  law."  lint  he  was  sfR'akin^  of  martial  law  applied  u* 
soldiers,  not  civilians.  IM'nn*  the  Mutiny  Act  came  into  operaticm.  it  w.ki» 
thought  that  there  4-ould  not  be  in  time  of  ]h*:uv  any  martial  law  applied  even  tn 
soldiers,  and  Lonl  Hale  s;iid, "  In  truth  and  reality  it  is  not  law,  emim  meressitas 
roffit."  I^inl  Coke's  opinion  was  to  the  same  elTect,  namely,  that  neither  the 
civilian  nor  the  >oldier  was  liable  to  martial  law  in  time  of  peacv;  but  that  in 
time  of  \v:ir  the  soMiiT  was  subjtrt  to  such  rules  and  onlinam^es  for  the  fpovem- 
ment  of  the  army  a>  the  ."""overei^n  nii;;ht  think  fit  to  lay  down.  The  par^iag— 
in  "  Hide  "  and  "  lil:i<-k<«tnii«> "  howev«T.  res]NN'tinf;  martial  law  had  probably  li-l 
to  much  confu>ion.  and  liad  ;;ivi>n  Hm'  to  tlie  notion  that  there  was  such  a  thin,; 
as  martial  law  distiiii;iiisht^l  t'roni  military  law.  \\oX\\  thei«e  fp'eat  wrileri,  how- 
ever, were  sjieakin^  nien'ly  ot  the  law  a]qili('3ihle  to  the  soldier.  As  fitf  as  he 
could  jud^e,  iKith  were  wron^  in  sa}in;c  that  martial  law  in  the  sense  of  military 
law  was  the  arbitrary  and  «'aprieiiMis  ^y^tent  which  they  seviued  t4»  denoaiio'. 
But  it  was  quite  clear  at  any  rat«'  that  they  were  s|H'akinfC  of  miliiair  law 
applicable  to  sidiliers.  not  of  martial  law  applicable  t«>  civilians.  In  the  caae  «■! 
Cinint.  whii-h  (K'l-iirred  in  171*2.  Iii»nl  I>Mi^hlMiroui:h  said  that  martiAl  law  did  nt*t 
exist  in  Ki inland  at  all.  The  st.'itutory  law.  .xt  exemplitietl  in  the  PeiitioB  4*f 
Uiirht.  \v:is  e^iually  clear  in  its  il<i-l.iration  on  the  |Miint,  and  if  this  was  the  law 
in  FlnirlaM'l.  it  w;is  :ilsii  tlw  l.iw  in  Jam. lira.  The  Mutiny  Act.  a|^in.  aapfdi**! 
a  S4ilenin  rrcM^i)itti>ii  of  th«*  tait  that,  t-vt-n  ;u*  re^anliil  the  militarr.  no  mar 
4'oulil  if  |ir*',iu>ii;> -1  iX«-f|iT  ai'-iipjiii.;  to  tin-  i-«!.iMi>l.i-<i  lawn  of  the  rndm.  an  1 
that,  tin  p  iiiFf.  «.)'t  ,i.il  |ii.wrr*  wt-ri-  m-- i^-.iry  in  unhr  to  frame  rules  fur  ll.r 
L;ovi-r!.iiii-iit  lit  till' .iiiMV.  Tin-  •ii«tiii' ii<'n  1i>'Tmcimi  m:irti;ftl  and  inilitarr  law 
m:k:iit.i::>'<l  in  the  ui'rk**  n\*^*\\  I'unrt^.iu.irti.il  u:f*  I'UiiiIid  «>n  an  entire  misctm- 
i'eptii<:i  •>!  "llil>-  .irni  "  lii.ii'k^tiOii-.  '  wliii^i-  1  iri;;>:.i;;i-  u.i>  I'lTtainlv  auibitfvou* 
'***mI  viiu  -.iw  tlji'  •^'•i)i|fi-t-niatttr  aiHuit  whi>h  \hv\  wiTf  talking,  and  llirn  all 
-••.-•iltv  v.ini«lii'l;  l>iit  U'-ide"  tin*  Miilit.ir\  writer!*.  .Mr.  HiinlUm.  bf>inK  tKra 
-  ^.    «.'-  .<-at^     i^»n  •'aIUiI   u|miii  to  iiifonn  the  iCiiyal  iVimmiMiontf*  <w  Uw 
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subject,  said  that  martial  law  was  so  uncertain  that  the  term  law  could  not  be 
applied  to  it.  He  referred  to  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  man,  but  one  whose 
opinions  on  points  of  law  could  not  be  admitted — the  Duke  of  Wellington — ^who 
said  that  martial  law  was  no  law  at  all.  Now  he  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  should 
not  recommend  any  body  to  follow  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  since  they  would 
certainly  have  to  answer  for  any  consequences.  Then,  again,  Sir  David  Dundas, 
for  whose  learning  and  sound  judgment  he  had  great  respect,  when  examined 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Ceylon  rebellion,  went  the  length  of  sa3ring  that 
when  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  there  was  no  rule  of  law  by  which  ofiBcers 
executing  it  were  bound;  that  martial  law  overrode  all  other  law,  and  was 
entirely  arbitrary.  Before  such  positive  doctrines  were  enunciated,  doctrines 
which,  if  followed,  might  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences — it  was  well  that 
some  authority  should  be  given.  In  one  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  said  by  Earl  Grey  that  both  Lord  Cottenham  and  another  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  made  very  much  the  same  representation  to  him  as  that  contained 
in  the  opinions  just  mentioned.  But  this  statement  was  entirely  extra-judicial 
and  conversational,  and  no  authority  was  given  for  it.  True,  the  Irish  Act  of 
1798,  the  statute  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  which  martial  law  in  Ireland  was 
continued,  and  the  Act  of  1832,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  empower  proceedings  under  martial  law, 
contained  some  emphatic  words  referring  to  "the  acknowledged  power  of 
the  Crown  to  declare,  proclaim,  and  put  in  force  martial  law."  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  were  mere  words  of  reservation ;  they  were  neither 
enacting  nor  declaratory  words  ;  and  though  such  a  statutory  reservation  would 
have  the  greatest  weight  and  urgency,  yet  it  was  extremely  questionable  whether 
such  a  recognition  of  the  Queen's  authority,  being  neither  declaratory  nor 
enacting,  would  give  the  Crown  this  power,  supposing  that  in  all  other  respects 
the  conclusion  could  be  satisfactorily  arrived  at  that  the  Crown  had  no  such 
power.  Possibly  two  branches  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over  soldiers  might 
have  assisted  in  creating  the  erroneous  impression  concerning  martial  law.  When 
an  army  was  in  the  field  there  used  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  drum-head  court- 
martial.  When  a  man  was  taken  in  the  act  of  committing  a  military  offence,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  immediate  example,  or  mutiny  might  occur,  and  it  was 
the  practices  to  take  such  a  man  before  a  drum-head  court-martial,  on  which 
occasions,  it  was  said,  a  short  summaiy  of  the  proceedings  was  written  on  the 
drum.  That  was  a  much  nearer  approach  to  martial  law  than  any  thing  that 
took  place  in  dealing  with  military  offences.  But  that  system  had  been 
abolished.  Besides,  there  had  always  been  a  provost-marshal,  who  exercised 
duties  of  police  in  an  army  on  the  march  or  on  the  field.  He  had  perpetually  to 
be  moving  about  the  camp,  to  see  that  offences  were  not  committed,  and  if  he 
himself  caught  a  man  committing  a  military  offence,  he  could  deal  with  him  on 
the  spot.  In  Ireland  martial  law  had  been  administered  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sooner  it  was  put  an  end  to  the  better.  No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  that 
period  could  fail  to  know  that  excesses  were  committed  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Any  one  who  had  read  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  during  the  time  he 
was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  would  remember  that  he,  a  soldier,  was  horrified 
by  the  atrocities  committed  under  the  authority  of  martial  law.  In  times  of 
great  emergency,  when  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised,  when  order,  and 
peace,  and  government  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  recourse  might  be  had 
to  extraordinary  means  ;  but  under  no  circumstances  ought  men  to  be  subject  to 
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trial  for  their  lireB  where  the  essentials  of  justice  were  not  observed,  for  there 
were  things  eternally  associated  with  the  name  of  justice,  and  which,  being  of 
its  very  essence,  could  not  be  separated  from  it.    Lord  Brougham  had  said  that 
miyrtial  kw  was  the  law  of  the  soldier  applied  to  the  dTilian.     He  (the  Lord  Chief 
Justice)  confessed  he  had  great  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with  this 
question.     He  was  called  on  to  discharge  a  most  important  duty.     He  was  at 
great  loss  to  know  how,  under  present  circumstances,  he  could  place  confidence 
in  his  own  opinion.   They  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  discussions  by  gentlemen 
of  the  Bar,  who  could  bring  their  learning  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  to  bear 
on  the  question.    His  colleagues  had  been  absent  on  circuit,  and  it  was  only  yes- 
terday that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  most  learned  Judge 
who  sat  by  his  side.     He  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  dealt  with   this   question, 
therefore,  with  very  great  diffidence.     They  must  judge  whether  martial  law 
could  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  a  colony,  who  stood  in  the  same  position 
as  the  Sovereign,  and  whether  under  it  jurisdiction  could  be  given  to  courts- 
martial  to  deal  with  British  subjects,  and  was  so  far  established  as  to  render  the 
putting  a  man  to  death  justifiable.     Supposing  no  such  jurisdiction  was  esta- 
bUshed,  did  the  putting  a  man  to  death  constitute  the  crime  of  wilful  murder  P 
He  must  say,  as  at  present  advised,  where  there  was  jurisdiction,  but  where  the 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  under  a  misapprehension  with  reference  to  an  offence, 
or  carried  to  any  degree  of  excess  beyond  the  power  of  the  tribunal — ^in  such  a 
case  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  persons  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  would  not 
be  responsible.     But  supposing  there  was  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  and  that  judicial 
functions  were  being  exercised  by  persons  who  had  no  judicial  authority  or  power, 
and  that  thus  life  and  estate  were  forfeited,  that  was  murder ;  for  murder  was  the 
putting  a  man  to  death  without  justification,  or  without  any  of  those  mitigating 
circumstances  which  reduced  the  crime  of  murder  to  one  of  lower  denomination ; 
and  if  a  man  was  put  to  death  without  authority,  that,  said  Lord  Coke,  was  murder. 
Where  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  under  misapprehension,  although  l^pally 
it  would  be  murder,  no  one  would  say  a  murder  had  been  really  committed ;  and 
they  could  not  doubt  in  such  a  case  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown — ^that  prerogative 
which  had  been  said  to  be  its  brightest  jewel  and  ornament — ^the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  would  be  exercised.    By  the  33rd  of  Charles  II.,  c.  21,  power  was  g^ven 
to  raise  a  militia  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  event  of  an  inv^ion  of  the 
country.    They  were  called  on  to  muster  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  being 
drilled,  and  they  were  to  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War.    What  was  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  martial  law  "  P    Was  it  martial  law  with  reference  to  the 
militia  P    In  Lord  Hale's  time  martial  law  simply  meant  military  law.    Neither 
he  nor  Blackstone  used  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  now  used.     Then  there 
was  the  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  in  the  9th  year  of  the  Queen, 
and  certainly  that  was  considered  in  Jamaica  as  giving  the  Ghovemor  fuU  power 
to  declare  and  exercise  martial  law,  and  that  power  seemed  to  have  been  abun- 
dantly used.     There  was  no  island  or  place  in  which  there  had  been  so  much 
insurrection  and  disorder  as  in  Jamaica.     There  was  no  place  in  which  the  curse 
which  attached  to  slavery,  both  as  regarded  the  master  and  the  slave,  had  been 
so  singularly  illustrated.     Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  stated  that  between  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  and  1832,  a  period  of  154  years,  there  had  been  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  insurrections,  or  one  in  about  every  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
those  insurrections  had  been  put  down  with  a  degree  of  violence  and  barbarity 
which  one  shuddered  to  think  of.    In  one,  in  1760,  about  1000  negroes  perished 
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by  execntion  and  by  slaughter  of  every  sort  and  kind,  and  martial  law  was 
carried  to  an  excess  scarcely  credible.  K  they  might  believe  historians,  Bryan 
Edwards  and  others,  speaking  from  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  not  only  was 
death  executed  on  those  imhappy  negroes,  but  they  were  subjected  to  most 
revolting  barbarities.  The  being  burnt  alive  was  a  very  common  form,  and  in 
some  instances  care  was  taken  that  the  torture  should  be  prolonged  to  the  latest 
possible  moment.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1831-32  a  vast  number  of  executions 
took  place,  and  other  punishments  were  inflicted.  They  might  take  it,  therefore, 
that  according  to  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  the  Governor  was 
entitled  and  empowered  to  exercise  martial  law ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  power  of  exercising  that  law  on  those  who  were  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and 
upon  whom  they  were  desirous  of  executing  the  utmost  possible  vengeance.  The 
Act  9th  of  the  Queen  rmdoubtedly  recognized  martial  law  to  the  fullest 
extent.  It  was  not  capable  of  being  interpreted  by  what  was  then  known  as 
martial  law  in  England,  nor  did  it  contain  any  words  of  limitation.  The  96th 
section  recited,  in  eflect,  that,  from  experience  of  the  mischiefis  and  calamities 
attending  martial  law,  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  g^atest  of  evils. 
Well  might  that  be  said,  for  there  was  not  a  stone  in  that  island  of  Jamaica  f  \ 
that,  if  the  rains  of  heaven  had  not  washed  from  it  all  stains  of  blood,- 
would  not  have  bom  terrible  witness  to  that  truth.  That  was  in  some  sense  a 
restraining  statute.  It  took  away  from  the  Governor  the  power  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  except  in  a  given  way  ;  and  a  council  of  war  must  be  summoned  for 
that  purpose ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Act  considered  martial  law  as  within 
the  province  of  the  Governor  to  establish ;  and  it  spoke  of  martial  law,  not  in 
its  ordinary  application  to  military  ofiences  punishable  by  military  tribunals,  but 
martial  law  applied  under  circumstances  of  public  emergency  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  laws,  and  then,  when  so  exercised,  it  was  described  as  productive  of  such 
mischief  and  calamity  as  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils. 

He  now  entered  on  another  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  that  was  whether  George 
William  Gordon,  who  was  put  to  death,  was  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction.  When 
the  Governor  declared  martial  law  he  excepted  the  town  of  Kingston.  Kingston 
was  not  within  the  ambit  of  the  martial  jurisdiction ;  and  the  question  was  whether 
the  proceeding,  as  respected  Mr.  Grordon,  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Gustos  was  justifiable.  Before  the  West  India  Boyal  Commission  of  1827-28, 
both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  island  appeared  as 
witnesses,  and  the  question  was  put  whether  a  Gk>vemor  had  power  to  arrest  a 
subject  there,  and  they  said  he  had  not.  Therefore  the  Governor  himself,  qua 
Governor,  would  not  have  any  authority  to  arrest  Mr.  (Gordon ;  but  the  Custos, 
as  chief  magistrate,  if  he  had  any  evidence  before  him,  would  be  empowered  to 
arrest  him  or  to  cause  his  arrest.  He  thought  in  their  individual  capacity  the 
Governor  and  the  Custos  were  warranted,  if  they  had  a  real,  honest  belief  in  the 
guilt  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  apprehending  him ;  but  for  what  purpose  ?  For  the 
purpose  of  handing  him  over  to  the  civil  tribunals  which  had  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  offence.  The  power  of  a  magistrate  was  derived  from  the 
ordinary  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  power  or  authority  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  community  to  arrest  was  in  like  manner  derived  from  the  law. 
The  duty  was  to  hand  him  over  to  the  first  authority  of  the  law,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  him  according  to  the  law.  These  gentlemen  were  not  the  ministers  or  the 
apparitors  of  the  martial  authority.  They  had  no  power  to  take  up  this  person 
for  the  purpose  of  handing  him  over  to  martial  law.     They  did  it  by  the  strong 
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exercise  of  the  hand  of  power ;  that  had  be«n  aTOwed  and  the  motive  had  bevn 
avowed — that  it  was  not  thought  a  conviction  cf)iild  ho  got  at  Kingston ;  and 
they  took  him  from  Kinf^toii.  whore  there  was  no  martial  law,  and  where  he 
would  have  been  safe,  to  Mnrant  Buy,  where  there  waN  martial  law  and  a  trihunal 
ready  to  receive  and  ctmdcmn  him.  The  quiiition  was  whether  that  was  an 
exercise  of  authority  which  invalidated  what  took  place  afterwartLi.  He  (tht* 
Lord  Chief  Jurtticf)  entertaiufnl  a  strong  opinion  UfNin  that.  The  whole  pnicevd- 
ing  of  taking  him  from  where  h«*  was  safe,  putting  him  on  board  a  war-steamer, 
and  handing  him  ovor  to  a  court-martial  at  Morant  Day  was  unjustifiable.  Tm 
Mr.  Gordon  it  made  the  difference  of  life  or  death.  He  (the  Loid  Chief  Justiort 
said  so  advisedly,  and  after  a  careful  pt*rusal  of  the  evidence  he  came  irresistibly 
to  this  conclusion,  that  if  Mr.  <fordon  had  been  tried  before  any  ordinary 
trihunal,  prenidcd  over  by  a  comfn'tcnt  judge — but  he  stopped  himself — he  could 
not  have  biH'n  tried  on  that  cvideniv,  for  three-fourths,  he  had  almost  said  ninf- 
tenths,  of  the  evidence  on  which  that  man  was  amvicted,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed,  was  not  evidence  that,  according  t4)  any  rules  of  ordinary  or  military 
law,  or  right  or  justice,  would  ever  have  been  admitted  if  a  competent  jadge  had 
]>residt*d,  or  if  there  had  been  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  a  military  officer 
who  knew  the  niles  by  which  military  tribunals  ought  to  be  governed.  He  came 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  no  jur}*,  however  intereiited  or  pr^jiidiotd.  if 
guided  by  a  comj)etent,  impartial,  and  huiifst  judgi*,  i-ould  on  evidence  so  norally 
and  intrinsically  worthk-ss,  on  eviJeniv  so  utterly  inconclusive,  have  condemiicd  that 
man  tm  a  charge  of  high  treasim.  If  Mr.  (lordon  had  lived,  and  if  he  had  been 
subjected  to  some  minor  punishment,  and.  having  c«>me  to  England,  had  hnmght 
an  action  for  damages  against  (tovenior  Eyre,  it  might  well  have  been  that  s 
jury  of  Englishmen,  presided  over  by  an  English  judge,  would  have  awarded 
him  exemplary  damages  fiir  the  wnnig  done  to  him :  bat  that  was  not  thf 
question  hen*.  It  was  whether,  having  been  brought  within  the  jarisdiriiAUi 
of  martial  law,  he  oould  ]in>{>erly  have  Ut^n  tried  there ;  and  be  (the 
Ijonl  (Miitf  .Justiee)  thought  he  cvMild  have  Wn.  Another  point  was  whether 
the  Cimrt  hud  any  jnristiictiun  in  n*s]N*et  of  any  offence  committed  nnd^r 
martial  law.  The  circunistan«*es  were  very  ]MH.Miliar.  It  was  tnie  thai,  sup- 
)KMiing  he  was  an  ar«*om]>liLV  of  the  insurgents,  it  would  he  immalerial 
whether  he  had  done  any  overt  act  after  the  pnK'lamation  of  martial  law . 
but  if  not, — if  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  him  was  that  what  Im  kwi 
previously  said  and  written  hail  brought  alsmt  a  state  of  feeling  which  at  last 
broke  int4)  o{H>n  reU'lliun,  and  if  nothing  was  dime  by  him  after  martial  law  was 
pnH'lainie<l — it  be«*anie  a  irrave  «|Uestiou  whether  he  amid  lie  tried  ondsr  BivtiaJ 
law.  A  man  euuM  not  Im-  tried  under  a  law  not  in  existence  when  hia  tiftiMt 
was  I'onniiitttMl.  Vdu  i><iiiM  not.  by  an  tx  puttt  facto  application  of  any  law. 
make  a  man  liable  tn  the  {luni^huK'nt  whieh  it  iiitliete«l.  If  that  which  w^  an 
otieiicf  ti»-d:iy  wa.<«  maile  tn  liave  a  mrire  M>rii)Us  punishment  lo-Bonow,  Ti*q 
eiiuM  n«it  vi>it  uith  the  heavier  puni'^hment  the  man  who  had  eommitifd  thr 
oH'i'm-t'  lN'f>>rr  ilie  l.iw  wa<t  altmil.  •Iii-'t  sti.  then'  w:u«  i:reat  diffiinilty  in  sprini: 
how.  it' I i< If' I'll!  h.id  <I<iiic  nothini;  alter  thi>  pnx-laniatinn.  he  was  made  aaettalUe 
uTi<iiT  MMVCal  law  t<i  «il1fni'i->  i uniuiitteil  Ut*i>ri-  the  law  was  in  existence.  At  the 
sanii-  time.  :ilthiMi;:h  if  the  trihunal  hsil  U-en  )tr«i|MTly  e^mntituted  thrr  wonld 
have  iiinliTottHNl  what  they  ui-n*  abitiii,  wnuld  have  M>en  the  diflicnltT.  and 
under>t<iHi  that  they  t^iuld  mtt  ennviet  .Mr.  (iunl«>n.  he  was  far  from  sarii^  that 
he'    ^-  n*  t"  bUme  on  thi<  jHjint.     IftheletU'r  written  to  Mr.  Gofdon  hf  his 
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solicitor  had  not  been  intercepted,  this  matter  would  have  been  bronght  to  the 
attention  of  the  tribunal,  and  it  might  possibly — he  did  not  say  probably — 
have  had  some  effect  on  their  minds.  These  circumstances,i however,  although 
they  showed  painfully  the  precipitancy  which  characterized  the  proceedings, 
and  by  which  Mr.  Gordon  was  hurried  to  his  end,  did  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  jurisdiction.  Then  another  serious  question  arose — if  martial  law  were 
not  the  extravagant  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  modem  thinkers  had  de- 
scribed, but  was  simply  military  law  applied  to  civilians,  how  about  the  con- 
stitution of  this  tribunal?  K  this  tribunal  was  to  be  constituted  according 
to  military  law  it  was  a  bad  tribunal,  which  had  no  jurisdiction.  Martial  law 
could  not  be  exercised  by  any  body,  no  matter  by  whom.  Strong  cases,  though 
they  might  seem  absurd,  sometimes  illustrated  what  was  meant.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  it  was  competent  for  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  to  take  a  man  out  of 
the  street,  and  say  to  him,  "  I  constitute  you  a  court-martial,  and  you  are  to 
decide  whether  A,  B,  and  C,  subjects  of  the  realm,  have  been  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  martial  law ;  and  if  you  think  they  have,  you  shall  cause  them 
to  be  hung."  If  a  Governor  could  do  that,  and  could  take  civilians  by  his  | 
mere  capricious  choice  to  try  any  prisoner,  then  this  tribunal  was  properly 
constituted.  But  if  it  was  necessary  that  the  tribunal  should  be  constituted 
according  to  military  law^  then  this  particular  Court  was  null  and  void,  lor  there 
was  nothing  better  settled  in  the  Acts  regulating  the  military  and  naval 
services,  or  in  the  Articles  of  War,  than  that  a  court-mai'tial  could  not  be  composed 
of  ofiBcers  of  the  two  services.  Any  military  court-martial  must  necessarily 
be  composed  of  officers  of  the  army.  It  must  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
officers,  who  were  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  administer  justice  according  to 
the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War.  So  in  the  case  of  a  naval  court- 
martial,  no  naval  officer  was  warranted  in  sitting,  unless  by  virtue  of  an  order 
from  an  officer  in  the  service  holding  a  commission  from  the  Admiralty  to 
appoint  a  court-martial.  That  clearly  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  if  a  naval  Court,  a  properly  constituted  Court,  because  it 
was  not  called  by  a  commission  from  any  naval  officer.  And  again,  there.  JEaajio 
commission  for  blending  the  officers  of  the  two  aervices.  That  went  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  case,  and  if  martial  law  required  the  tribunal  to  be  properly  consti- 
tuted, as  he  had  mentioned,  then  the  whole  thing  feU  to  the  ground.  The  Court 
which  tried  Mr.  Gordon  took  the  oath  required  by  the  Articles  of  War ;  and  the 
jury  would  have  to  say  whether,  supposing  they  thought  the  jurisdiction  to  be  well 
founded,  they  were  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  exercised  honestly  and  bond  fide  ;  or 
whether,  as  suggested  by  the  prosecution,  it  was  exercised  corruptly  and  maid 
fide.  Supposing  Mr.  Gordon  was  an  obnoxious  character,  of  whom,  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  island,  it  was  important  to  get  rid,  but  as  to  whom  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  not  that  amount  of  proof  which  would  insure  his  condemna- 
tion before  a  regular  tribunal,  and  that  for  that  purpose  he  was  sent  into  a 
district  where  martial  law  was  being  exercised,  and  when  he  came  before  that 
tribunal  it  entertained  the  same  sinister  purpose,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of 
him  per  fas  aut  Tiefas  upon  evidence  manifestly  inconclusive,  and  they  found 
him  guilty  colourably  and  ostensibly  of  one  offence,  but  really  and  truly  of 
another  and  far  less  serious  one, — that  would  be  a  corrupt  exercise  of  judicial 
functions.  But  that  was  so  serious  a  charge,  and  one  which  involved  the 
character  of  aU  concerned  in  so  nefarious  a  conspiracy,  that  he  was  sure  the  jury 
would  not  think  it  right  to  put  a  man  upon  his  trial  on  this  ground,  unless  the 
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evidence  appeared  to  them  to  be  conclusive,  nor  would  a  oommon  jmy  oonviil 
except  upon  verj  clear  grounds.  At  the  same  time  this  was  a  point  which  he 
could  not  withdraw  from  their  attention ;  and  in  this  connexion  he  must  draw 
attention  to  the  evidence  given  against  Mr.  Gordon,  to  its  extraordinary  character 
and  its  singular  inconclusiveness ;  so  that  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the 
question  as  to  jurisdiction  failed,  they  might  say  whether  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  fipd  a  true  hill  ui>on  the  ground  he  had  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
char^^  with  high  treason  and  complicity  with  certain  persons  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  at  Morant  Bay.  The  Ijord  Chief  Justice  here  read  the  evidence  at 
length,  commenting  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  depositions  made  behind  the 
back  of  the  accused,  by  witnesiios  who  might  have  given  oral  evidence,  wen* 
made  use  of  for  the  prosecution.  It  was  an  inflexible  rule  in  English  pruotdurv, 
that  if  witnesses  could  be  produced  you  could  not  refer  to  their  depositions. 
The  admission  of  these  documents  at  the  trial  was  a  violation  of  every  rule  awl 
canon  of  the  law  of  evidence.  The  depositions  were  made  by  men  who  might 
have  been  produced,  and  who  might  well  have  thought  that  by  making  thcae 
depositions  they  were  securing  their  own  safety.  Altogether,  it  waa  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  departures  from  every  principle  of  evidence  which  could  be 
imagined.  In  a  )>n>perly  constituted  court-martial  there  waa  always  a  Judge- 
Advocate.  There  wan  none  here,  or  he  might  have  acted  as  asseasor,  and  pre- 
vente<l  the  reception  of  evidence,  much  of  which  was  totally  inadmiaaible,  and 
other  parts  had  no  ui^ncy.  Mr.  Gordon's  pnx^lamation  to  the  pe<^le  of 
St.  Ann's  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  language  of  an  agitator  and  a 
demagogue,  who,  while  he  sought  to  stir  up  strife,  might  possibly  be  far  from 
contemplating  actual  rebellion  against  the  authorities.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
evidence  against  him  being  inadmissible,  the  jury  had  further  to  consider 
whether  that  evidence  was  such  as  to  warrant  any  tribunal  honestly  deairooii 
of  diM'hargini;  its  duty  in  finding  a  man  guilty  and  sentencing  htm  to  death 
upon  it,  or  whether  the  memWrs  of  the  Court  had  not  rather  entered  upon  the 
inquiry  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  fn>m  a  general  belief  of  his  guilt,  thai  they 
'  would  act  u]>on  any  evidence,  however  insufficient  to  condemn  him.  There 
could  not  Ik*  the  least  doubt  that  the  <ipinion  universally  entertained  in  the 
colony  was  that  it  was  through  Mr.  <  Portion's  instrumentality,  throngli  bis 
speeches  and  writings,  and  the  systematic  agitation  that  he  had  been  fisr  aooie 
time  keeping  up,  that  this  reb«'llious  spirit  was  engendered  which  broke  ont  at 
last  into  this  unhappy  insurretiion.  Tlie  negroes  appeared  to  have  beliered  that 
they  ha<l  serious  causes  of  I'omplaint.  The  old  relations  of  master  and  aiaTe, 
although  thost*  relations  had  ceased  to  exist,  had  probably  left,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  pitsterity  of  those  who  suffered  under  the  old  syitem,  a  feding  of 
animosity  towanls  the  white  man  and  j«»alousy  of  his  superiority. 
which,  the  negnM-s  thought  they  hiwl  grievantxit  which  may  have  bfien  ii 
or  otherwise.  They  complainiii  that  they  could  not  get  justice  against  the 
white  men.  who  were  their  employer*.  Tliev  ha<i  a  notion  that  they 
entitled  to  |M)rtiiins  of  the  l.inds  of  the  etmntr}* — the  back  lands,  aa  tlicy 
calle<l.  and  th.it.  therefore,  their  U'in;;  oMi^eii  to  pay  for  thnse  la 
injustt<v.  It  mi^'ht  have  U'en  that  Mr.  (lordon.  himself  a  man  of  oolonr. 
syntpathi/til  with  this  Ma<-k  iM»pii]ation.  lie  might  have  believed  in  tW 
existfni«>  of  theM*  grievamvs.  On  the  other  han*!.  it  might  have  been  t^al  be 
deli^hti^l  in  and  kept  up  thi«  exeitement  as  many  an  agitator  and  dcnagn^ne 
i»«i  Anr>^  before,  without  any  ulterior  intention,  for  the  gratification  wkisk  tW 
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sense  of  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man  was  so  apt  to  bring  with  it,  and 
from  the  sense  of  importance  and  power  which   it  naturally  created  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  exercised  it.    Every  age  had  created  such  men.     Or,  Mr. 
Gordon  might  have  been  influenced  partly  by  a  belief  that  the  negroes  had 
certain   wrongs,  and    partly  by  the    motives  .to    which  reference   had   been 
made.     That  his  system  of  agitation,  working  on  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
and  unenlightened  population,  capable  of  sudden  outbursts  which'  could   not 
be  controlled,  led  to  this  terrible  calamity,  he  thought  there  could  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt ;  but  so  far  from  there  being  any  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was 
concerned  in  this  rebellion,  he  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  thought  the  evidence 
went  exactly  the  other  way.     Mr.  Gfordon  was  a  man  of  education  and  con- 
siderable intelligence.     He  must  have  known  that  every  attempt  at  rebellion 
could  only  lead  to  the  misery  of  the  whole  black  population.     It  was  true  he 
had  wrongs  of  his  own.     He  had  been  put  out  of  office  as  a  magistrate ;  he  had 
been  ejected  from  the  vestry  on  account  of  having  joined  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, and  he  had  brought  an  action  against  Baron  Kettelholdt,  in  which  he  had 
been  defeated ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  intelligence  to  believe  that  open 
violence  would  have  any  beneficial  results,  and  he  must  have  known  that  even 
victory  must  be  necessarily  followed  by  an  application  of  the  whole  force  of  this 
country  to  subdue  any  such  rebellion,  and  that  could  only  end  in  disaster  to  every 
body  concerned — himself  foremost  among  them.     Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  he  contemplated  the  outbreak  which  did  take  place,  but  he  (the  Lord 
Chief  Justice)  could  quite  understand  that,  considering  all  Mr.  Gordon  had  said,  if 
he  had  been  the  master-spirit  which  had  fostered  this  agitation  among  the  negroes, 
the  authorities  would  be  led  to  suppose  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  outbreak. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  possible  that  they  considered  that  though  Mr.  Gordon 
did  not  intend  a  rebellious  outbreak,  he  was,  nevertheless,  morally  responsible 
for  it,  and  ought  to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  so  that  his  example 
might  at  once  annihilate  the  insurrectionary  movement.     It  was  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  that  was  not  the  true  solution  of  Mr.  Gordon's  conviction  upon  such 
evidence.     The  result  had  any  way  been  lamentable.    A  man  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  upon  evidence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  by  any  properly- 
constituted  tribunal,  and  which  altogether  fell  short  of  proving  his  guilt.    The 
jury  must  judge  whether  what  was  done  from  the  time  of  his  apprehension  to 
his  conviction  was  honestly  done.    Mr.  Gordon  was  obnoxious  to  the  anthoritieB, 
for  he  reviled  them,  called  their  authority  in  question,  and  kept  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  in  perpetual  agitation.    He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  desirable  in  every 
way  to  get  ^d  of,  if  possible.    But  this  would  not  justify  the  putting  a  man  to 
death  unless  upon  proper  evidence.     He  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  had  seen  it 
written,  but  confessed  he  had  shuddered  as  he  read,  that  it  was  justifiable  to  send 
Mr.  Gordon  for  trial  by  a  court-martial,  because  such  a  court  would  be  justified 
in  convicting  a  man,  from  whose  acts  mischief  had  resulted,  although  that 
mischief  had  been  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  his  acts  and  contrary  to  his 
intention.     As  if  it  could  make  any  difierence  as  to  the  quality  of  his  ofience 
whether  he  were  tried  before  one  tribunal  or  the  other.     If  that  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  had  acted  in  Mr.  Grordon's  case,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  miscarriages  of  justice  that  history  had  recorded.      He  had  done 
his  best  to  discharge  the  very  painful  duty  which  he  was  called  upon  to  under- 
take, and  he  had  only  one  more  word  to  say  before  he  left  them  to  discharge 
theirs.    These  sad  events  had  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  public  mind  and 
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attention.  Few  persons  had  not  felt  an  interest  in  the  discussion — ample  dis- 
cussion— of  the  matter  which  had  taken  place.  People  had  taken  different  sides 
and  views.  To  some  it  had  appeared  that  these  courts-martial  and  fearful  modes 
of  execution,  that  this  awful  amount  of  scourging  with  instruments  of  torture, 
were  things  which  had  brought  scandal  and  reproach,  not  alone  upon  those  who 
had  perpetrated  them,  but  upon  the  very  name  of  Englishmen.  Others  thought 
that  this  insurrw!tion,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  spread,  might  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  so  painful,  that  any  means  might  be  used  for  its 
suppression — that  any  means,  no  matter  how  extraordinary  or  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  law,  were  justifiable,  in  order  to  work  out  so  beneficial  an  end.  That 
might  be  so,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  insurrection  was 
crushed  in  a  moment.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  made  their  appearance  in  the 
field,  few  as  they  were  in  number,  the  black  men  fled,  and  the  only  business  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  time  they  appeared  in  the  field  was  to  pursue  the  blacks, 
and  to  tr}*  them  before  the  tribunal.  Opposite  views  might  be  entertained,  he 
repeated,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued.  In  his  humble  judgment, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  speaking  of  an  absent  man,  and  looking  at  the  general 
consternation  and  alarm  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  island,  and  to 
the  small  proportion  of  the  white  population  compared  with  the  blacks,  that  if 
ever  there  were  circumstances  which  justified  the  application  of  martial  law, 
they  were  to  be  found  in  this  case.  It  was  not  for  a  Court  of  Justice  to  enter 
into  the  question  whether  martial  law  was  kept  on  foot  longer  than  it  need  have 
been.  They  had  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  power  to  establiah  martial 
law,  and  whether  it  had  been  honestly  administered.  The  jury  might  have 
formed  a  strong  opinion  during  the  public  discussion  of  the  case ;  but  for  Gkxl's 
sake  let  that  opinion  be  cast  aside  to-day !  Passion  and  prejudice  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  justice.  Let 
them  consider  the  question  as  though  it  stood  alone,  apart  from  any  execution, 
scourging,  or  torture,  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  any  difficulty  of  suppressing 
insurrection  on  the  other.  It  might  be  that  all  he  had  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  would  have  left  them,  as  he  owned  candidly  it  still  left  him,  in  some  degree 
of  doubt ;  but  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  jurisdiction  in 
this  case  was  not  so  far  satisfactorily  made  out  as  that  these  parties  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  for  their  defence — if  they  thought  it  was  a  matter  which  should 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  jury  before  a  competent  Court,  where  all 
questions  of  law  incidental  to  the  case  might  be  fully  raised  and  impartially  con- 
sidered,— then  they  would  let  this  matter  go  forward.  If  there  was  a  juris- 
diction, that  point  would  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  and  established ;  if  there 
was  none,  then  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice  which  called  for  iaquiij ; 
but  if,  on  a  review  of  the  authorities  he  had  pointed  out,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  accused  ought  not  to  be  harassed  further  by  criminal  proceedings,  and 
that  their  case  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  then  they  would  say  there 
was  no  true  bill.  The  jury  must  exercise  their  own  judgment.  Again,  if  they 
were  of  opinion  that  although  there  might  have  been  a  mistake,  and  a  most 
grievous  mistake,  in  condemning  that  man  to  death,  yet  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  what  was  believed  to  be  the  due  course  of  justice,  the  accused  here 
ought  not  to  be  harassed  by  being  sent  for  trial.  But  if  the  jury  thought,  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  was  a  case  which  called  for  further  inquiry,  and  for  an  answer 
on  the  part  of  those  who  stood  charged  with  this  most  serious  offenoe»  then  they 
would  return  a  true  bill    He  had  detained  them  at  great  length;  but  the 
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gravity  and  difficulty  of  the  case  required  it.  Having  now  done  his  daty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  they  would  now  do  theirs  according  to  what  in  their  con- 
sciences they  believed  to  be  required  by  the  justice  of  the  case  as  between  the 
prosecutors  and  the  accused. 

The  delivery  of  the  Charge  occupied  nearly  six  hours.    The  grand  jury  then 
withdrew,  and  after  a  time  returned  with  a  finding  of  "  No  true  Bill." 
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I. 

TRADES'  UNIONS'  COMMISSION:    SHEFFIELD 

OUTRAGES'  INQUIRY. 


Ssport  preseuied  to  the  Traded  Umiont'  QmmUnoBen  hw  the 

to  inquire  into  Aete  qf  IntimidtUion,  Outrage,  or  »  romg,  aUeged  to 
promoted,  encouraged,  or  connived  at  hg  Tradet^  Uniome  im  the 
Sheffield, 

Presented  to  both  Hooiet  of  Puiijunent  by  Comnuuid  of  Her  Uajmftj. 


REPORT. 

Sib  William  Eblb,  Mt  Lobdb,  akd 
Gbntlsmbit, 

Wb  received  oor  appointineDt  as  Exm- 
minen  uudcr  the  **  Tndes'  Unions'  Com- 
mission Act,  1867/'  on  the  23rd  day  of 
May,  1867.  We  at  once  caused  adver- 
tisementa  to  be  inserted  in  the  Sheffield 
papers,  and  placards  to  be  posted  throogh- 
oat  the  town,  notifying  oor  appointment, 
and  requesting  all  persons  who  ooold  gire 
information  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Barker, 
our  secretary*,  and  to  receive  his  instruc- 
tions. We  have  much  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing our  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  gentleman  dis- 
charged his  duties.  We  have  derived 
great  assistance  from  him  during  the 
whole  of  our  inquiry. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Sheffield 
kindly  olIiTed  the  use  of  their  Council 
Hall,  and  there  we  commenced  our  in- 
quit)'  on  tlu*  3nl  of  June,  1867,  and  con- 
tinued it,  with  a  few  ^hort  adjournments, 
until  its  close  on  the  7th  of  July.  We 
wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Watch 
Committer  for  liaving  placed  at  uur  dis- 
posal a  body  of  policemen,  wIhi  were  of 
mat  F*^  *'*'  *n  maintaining  onler  and  in 
^  Awu,      ,     -^-w*....^     ^>  ^jgo  desire 


I 


to  aeknowledffe  the  gnat  aid  wn  renived 
from  Mr.  JaduoD*  tie  Chief  Cboiteblt  of 
the  borooffh  of  SbeOekl,  to 
in  no  smul  degree  indehtod  for 
soocesB  has  attended  oar  ioqaify. 

With  a  Tiew  to  oar  inqoify.  as 
ciatioQ  of  mastort  had  baaa  trawd 
we  found  on  oor  arrival  at 
Mr.  John  Chamben*  who  acted  ob 
behalf,  had  coUacted 
for  our  investigatioii.    A  " 
mittee,"  to  protect  the 
Unions,  had  also  been 
Sugg,  solicitor,  appearad  for 
examined  all  the 
at  the  close  of  our  ei 
each  of  them  any  questM  ^ 
ns  either  by  Mr.  Cnambers 

The  flrst  sol 
attention  was  that  of  " 
teninjf  b  a  mode  of  cufotdm 
oootnbutioQs  to  and  <        **  ~ 
rules  of  the  Union, 
tools,  and  other  materiala  of  • 
are  taken  and  held  in  pledge  VBtfl  ki 
satinficil  the  society  by  payaMA  of 
arreani,  or  bv  suMnitling  to  Iko 
which  he  has'  infringed.    A(in*lm 
denied  that  the  Uniooa  oo—liod  «l  iMi 
practice;  but  we  had  not 
with  our  inveKtagatioB,  bcfort  it 
mitted  on  all  hands  that 
for  a  loajg 
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grinding  trades,  and  in  all  trades  con- 
nected with  them. 

It  is  fair  to  the  Unions  to  say,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  where  the  demands 
of  the  Union  have  been  complied  with, 
and  a  payment  of  a  small  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  rattening  has  been  made,  the 
property  taken  has  been  restored. 

Rattening  is  always  done  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Union,  and  very  commonly 
by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  who 
negotiates  with  the  party  rattened  for 
the  restitution  of  his  property.  In  some 
cases  a  member  of  the  Union,  without 
express  authority,  rattens  another  member 
who  is  known  to  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Society,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  having  his  act  adopted  by  the 
Union. 

Recourse  is  seldom  had  to  the  police 
to  recover  property  so  taken  away,  but 
application  is  almost  always  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Union  immediately  upon 
the  loss  of  tools,  &c.,  being  discovered. 

The  practice  of  rattening  is  well  known 
to  be  illegal,  and  persons  detected  in 
ill^ally  taking  awaj'  property  have  fre- 
quently been  convicted  and  punished. 
The  excuse  offered  by  the  Unions  for  this 
system  is,  that,  in  the  absence  of  legal 
powers,  rattening  affords  the  most  ready 
means  of  enforcing  payment  of  contribu- 
tions and  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
Union. 

Many  articles  of  Sheffield  manufacture 
require  for  their  completion  the  labour  of 
various  classes  of  workmen.  For  example, 
the  manufacture  of  a  saw  requires  the 
work  of  the  saw  grinders,  the  saw  makers, 
and  the  saw  handle  makers.  All  these 
workmen  form  separate  branches  of  the 
saw  trade  and  are  in  separate  Unions. 
These  Unions  are,  however,  all  amal- 
gamated together  for  mutual  support. 
In  case  of  default  by  any  member  of  any 
of  the  branches,  or  in  case  of  a  dispute 
with  the  masters,  as  the  ganders'  tools 
are  the  most  easily  abstracted,  and  as 
stopping  the  grinding  stops  the  whole 
saw  trade,  the  course  commonly  adopted 
is  to  ratten  the  grinders,  although  the 
dispute  may  be  with  the  saw  makers  or 
saw -handle  makers,  and  on  the  matter 
being  arranged,  the  other  branches  in- 
demnify the  grinders  for  their  loss  of  time 
and  for  the  expenses  incurred.  An  at- 
tempt is  often  successfully  made  to  saddle 
the  whole  cost  of  the  rattening,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  supporting  the  men  while  out 
of  employment,  upon  the  master,  even 
where  he  is  no  party  to  the  dispute,  on 
the  ground  that  he  ought  to  have  com- 
pelled his  workmen  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  Union. 

The  system  of  ratteoing  hf^  g^enerally 


proved  successful  in  effecting  its  object. 
If,  however,  the  person  rattened  continues 
refractory,  he  commonly  receives  an  ano- 
nymous  letter  warning  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  obstinacy.  If  this  warning 
is  disregarded,  recourse  has  been  had  to 
acts  of  outrage,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  understood  from  a  perusal  of  the  cases 
actually  investigated  by  us. 

The  following  cases,  as  they  affect  each 
Union,  are  taken  in  the  order  of  time  of 
their  occurrence. 

Thb  Saw  GBnn>EB8'  UiaoK. 

The  earliest  case  is  that  of  Elisha 
Parker,  into  which  we  inquired,  with  the 
written  sanction  of  Her  Migesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department 

Elisha  Parker  is  a  saw  grinder  living 
at  Dore,  about  Ave  miles  from  Sheffield. 
In  the  year  1858  Parker  was  working  for 
Messrs.  Newbould,  who  employed  two 
non-union  men,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
required  by  the  Union  to  discontinue 
working  for  Messrs.  Newbould;  this  he 
refused  to  do. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  a  horse  of 
Parker's  was  found  hamstrung  in  a  field 
where  it  had  been  grazing,  and  it  had  to 
be  killed.  Broadhead,  the  secretary  of 
the  Saw  Grinders'  Union,  confessed  that 
he  had  hired  three  members  of  the  Saw 
Grinders'  Union  (Elijah  Smith,  John 
Taylor,  and  Phineas  Dean)  to  commit 
this  outrage. 

Some  gunpowder  was  laid  in  the  night 
time  at  Parker's  door  and  exploded,  but 
the  explosion  did  but  little  damage.  A 
few  minutes  later  there  was  an  expiosion 
of  gunpowder  in  the  house  of  another 
man,  one  Bishop,  a  saw  maker,  who  lived 
at  a  little  distance  firom  Parker,  and  who 
had  appenticed  a  son  to  the  saw  handle 
maJsen'  trade.  The  evidence  was  not 
satisfactory  as  to  who  did  these  acts,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  they  arose  from  trade 
disputes. 

I  About  eleven  o'dock  at  night,  PUrker 
was  roused  by  the  noise  of  stones  being 
thrown  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  He 
took  a  double-barrelled  gun,  which  he 
kept  for  his  protection,  and  went  out. 
Immediately  on  getting  outside  his  door 
a  gnn  wa^  nred  at  him  from  a  plantation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  about 
twenty  yards  off.  He  advanced  a  little 
into  the  road,  when  a  second  shot  was 
fired,  and  Parker  was  wounded  with  small 
shot  in  the  left  arm  and  neck.  A  third 
shot  was  then  fired,  which  hit  Parker^s 
right  arm  and  knocked  him  down.  The 
right  arm  has  been  disabled  up  to  the 
present  time.    At  least  two  men  were 
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engaged  in  this  outrage*  One  of  them, 
John  Hall,  was  hired  to  do  it  by  one 
George  Peace*  a  member  of  the  Saw 
Grinders'  Union,  at  the  instigation  of 
Broadhead,  who  found  the  money  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Union.  Peace  was  a 
neighbour  of  Parker*s,  and  had  no  quarrel 
with  him,  and  dcKcribcd  himself  as  being 
at  the  time  a  farmer,  saw  grinder,  and 
colliery  manter. 

Hall  was  sent  to  America  soon  aflcr 
the  occurrence,  the  funds  for  his  voyage 
being  provided  by  Broadhead. 

James  Linlcy,  who  formerly  had  been 
a  scissors  grinder,  had  shortly  before  this 
period  become  a  saw  grinder,  and  kept  a 
number  of  apprentices,  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  the  Saw  Grinders'  Union. 

He  was  shot  by  Samuel  Crookes  with 
an  air  gun  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1857,  at  the  instigation  of  Broadhead,  in 
a  house  in  Nursery -street,  and  was  slightly 
wounded. 

James  Linley  was  lodging  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Samuel  Poole,  a  butcher, 
whose  wife  and  family  were  living  in  the 
same  house.  Crookes,  at  the  instigation 
of  Broadhead,  threw  into  Poole's  house  a 
can  of  gunpowder,  which  exploded  and 
did  some  damage  to  the  shop,  but  hurt 
no  one. 

Crookes  and  Hallam  tracked  Linley 
from  house  to  house  nearly  every  day  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  intending  to  shoot  him. 
On  the  Ist  of  August  they  found  him 
sitting  in  a  public-house  in  Scotland- 
streeC  iu  a  roon\  ftdl  of  people,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  into  a  back 
yard,  and  from  that  yard  Crookes  shot 
Linley  with  an  ur-gun.  The  shot  struck 
him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  he  died 
from  the  efiects  of  the  injury  in  the  fol- 
lowing February.  Crookes  and  Hallam 
were  hired  by  Broadhead  to  shoot  Linley. 

Samuel  Baxter,  of  Loxley,  was  a  saw 

grinder,, but  "  kept  aloof  from  the  trade." 
rookes  and  Needham,  at  the  instigation 
of  Broadhead,  put  down  the  chimney  of 
his  house  a  can  of  gunpowder,  which  diey 
exploded;  no  one  was  hurt  by  the  ex-» 
plosion. 

Joseph  Helliwell  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Union,  and  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  a  saw  grinder.  On  the 
18th  of  October,  1859,  he  was  working  at 
saw  grinding  for  Joseph  Wilson  (who 
refiis^  to  employ  Union  men),  and  he 
was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, which  was  ignited  by  the  sparks 
from  his  glazier  when  he  began  to  work. 
Broadhead  gave  three  cans  of  gunpowder 
to  Dennis  Clark  to  blow  up  Helliwell, 
and  Clark  and  Shaw  placed  half  a  can  of 
powder  in  HelUweirs  trough.  Helliwell 
was  blind  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  it 


was  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  resume 
work. 

Joseph  Wilson,  master  of  the  above- 
named  Joseph  Helliwell,  had  "set  the 
trade  at  defiance,"  and  had  determined 
not  to  employ  any  one  connected  with 
the  Union. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  November, 
1859,  Wilson's  house,  in  which  hia  wife 
and  family  were  asleep,  was  blown  up  by 
the  explosion  of  a  can  (containing  a  quart 
of  gunpowder)  in  the  cellar,  under  the 
children's  room;  no  one  was  hurt,  but  . 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  house  and 
furniture.  Broadhead  employed  Crookes 
to  commit  this  outrage. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  bat  the  exact 
date  was  not  proved,  an  nnsuccecsfdl 
attempt  was  made  by  Crookes,  at  the 
instigation  of  Broadhead,  to  blow  down  a 
chimney  of  Messrs.  Firths.  Mesirs.  Firths 
had  at  the  time  two  non*unio&  men  in 
their  employment,  named  John  Helliwell 
and  Samuel  Baxter. 

John  Helliwell  had  left  the  UnioD  and 
took  discounts,  i.e.  worked  fbr  leas  than 
the  scale  of  prices  regulated  bj  the  Union, 
and  had  more  apprentices  than  were 
allowed  by  their  rules. 

Crookes  and  Hallam,  at  the  instigation 
of  Broadhead,  watched  for  HdUwell  on 
several  occasions,  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
in  order  to  shoot  him  while  at  lua  won 
at  Messrs.  Firths.  They  were,  however, 
misinformed  as  to  the  place  where  he 
worked,  and  failed  to  find  him.  Before 
they  haid  succeeded  in  their  dtgecfe  they 
were  requested  b  v  Broadhead  to  let  Helli- 
well alone  for  the  present,  aa  there  was 
"  a  job  to  be  done  "  at  Messrs.  Wheatman 
and  Smith's  which  was  of  a  more  prcaring 
character. 

Messrs.  Wheatman  and  Smith  had  in- 
troduced machinery  fbr  grinding  lawa,  to 
the  detriment,  as  Broadhead  comeeived,  of 
hand-labour.  Broadhead  gave  Crodkca 
21.  to  purchase  g^unpowder,  in  order  to 
blow  down  Messrs.  Wheatman  and  Smith's 
chimney.  Crookes  and  Hallam  bought 
twenty-four  pounds  of  powder,  pheed  it 
in  a  can  strengthened  by  a  lash  line  woond 
tightiy  round  it,  and  attached  a  fViae  to 
it.  They  at  first  intended  to  plaee  it  in 
the  chimney,  and  went  on  several  nights 
to  find  an  opportunity,  bnt  owing  aome-  , 
times  to  the  workmen  being  about,  and  at 
other  times  to  the  chimney  beins  too  hot, 
they  were  unable  to  do  so.  Ultimately 
they  placed  the  powder  in  a  drain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chimney,  and  ex- 
ploded it,  and  the  explosion  caused  eon- 
siderable  damage. 

Hany  HokUworth  did  not  aeknowladga 
the  Union,  and  refhsed  to  disohuge  one 
Jonathan  Crapper,  a  saw  griiid«ra  who 
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had  a  dispute  with  the  Union,  and  em- 
ployed some  jobbing  grinders  who  did  not 
contribute  to  the  Union.  In  October  and 
November,  1861,  he  received  several 
threatening  letters.  On  the  flight  of 
December  1st,  1861,  a  can  of  gunpowder 
was  exploded  in  the  cellar  under  his 
warehouse,  which  did  damage  to  the 
building  to  the  amount  of  100/. 

In  the  year  1861,  the  Jobbing  Grind- 
ers' Union  was  associated  with  the  other 
three  branches  of  the  saw  trade,  and 
Joseph  Hoyle  was  their  Secretary.  Broad- 
head  applied  to  him  to  compel  the  non- 
union jobbing  grinders  to  join  the  Union, 
and  Hoyle  consented  to  their  being  rat- 
tened, and  agreed  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
expense,  which  he  stated  he  believed 
would  be  about  10*.  The  men  were  not 
rattened,  but  Holdsworth's  warehouse 
was  blown  up,  and  after  the  committal  of 
this  outrage  Broadhead  applied  to  Hoyle 
for  6/.  as  his  share  of  the  expense.  Hoyle 
obtained  the  6/.  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Union,  but  denied  that  he  had  authorized 
the  blowing  up,  and  he  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  this  circumstance  his  own 
Union  had  withdrawn  from  the  amal- 
gamation on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Their  secession  from  the  amal- 
gamation, however,  did  not  occur  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  we  report  that  this 
outrage  was  promoted  and  encouraged  by 
the  Saw  Grinders'  and  Jobbing  Grinders' 
Unions. 

Messrs.  Reaney  were  the  owners  of  a 
wheel  in  the  PaVk,  and  Ihomas  Feame- 
hough,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  trade, 
was  working  there ;  Crookes,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Broadhead,  attempted  to  blow 
up  this  wheel,  but  failed. 

Thomas  Feamehough,  a  saw  grinder, 
had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  Union. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  Union,  he 
left  it  eight  years  ago,  and  shortly  after 
joined  again  from  fear  of  bodily  harm.  In 
1865  he  left  the  Union  a  second  time,  and 
never  rejoined  it.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  working  on  his  own  tools  instead 
of  his  master's  (which  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  Union),  and  at  the  time  of 
this  outrage  he  was  working  for  Messrs. 
Slack,  Sellars,  and  Co.,  who  had  a  dispute 
with  the  saw  handle  makers.  The  saw 
grinders  had  in  consequence  been  with- 
drawn, but  Feamehough  had,  notwith- 
standing the  withdrawiJ  of  the  grinders, 
persisted  in  working  for  the  firm.  Messrs. 
Slack,  Sellars,  and  Co ,  aware  of  the  danger 
which  Fearnehongh  incurred  by  working 
for  them,  took  power  for  him  at  Messrs. 
Butchers'  wheel,  to  which  there  was  no 
access  except  through  a  covered  gateway, 
which  was  carefully  guarded.  Feamehough 
was  therefore  safe  from  being  rattened. 


Two  or  three  months  before  October, 
1866,  Henry  Skidmore,  secretary  of  the 
Saw  Makers'  Society,  and  Joseph  Barker, 
secretary  of  the  Saw  Handle  Makers' 
Society,  called  on  Broadhead,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  Feamehough  was 
working  for  Slack,  Sellars,  and  ('o.,  and 
thereby  injuring  the  trade,  and  asked  him 
"if  something  could  not  be  done  at 
him  to  stop  his  working."  Thej'  were 
aware  that  he  could  not  be  rattened  at 
Butchers'  wheel,  but  no  plan  was  laid 
down  by  them  by  which  Feamehough  was 
to  be  coerced,  although  they  agreed  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  expense  of  com- 
pelling him  to  submit  to  the  Union.  On 
the  8th  of  October,  1866,  a  can  of  gun- 
powder was  exploded  in  the  cellar  under 
Feamehough's  house  in  New  Hereford- 
street,  in  which  he  was  then  living  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  great 
damage  was  done  to  the  house.  Samuel 
Crookes  was  hired  by  Broadhead  to  com- 
mit this  outrage,  and  was  assisted  by 
Joseph  Copley,  a  member  of  the  Saw 
Grinders'  Union.  A  day  or  two  after 
this  occurrence.  Barker  and  Skidmore, 
with  the  knowledge  of  Thomas  Smith, 
secretary  of  the  Saw  Makers'  Union,  paid 
Broadhead  11,  10«.,  the  share  of  each 
Union  for  the  expense  of  committing  the 
outrage.  Joseph  Barker  found  the  money 
(the  Saw  Handle  Makers'  Union  being 
then  182.  in  debt  to  the  Saw  Makers' 
Union),  and  Smith  credited  Barker  with 
the  amount  in  the  books  of  the  Saw 
Makers' Union.  The^ntry  of  this  amount 
was  passed  over  by  the  auditors  without 
inquiry  in  the  December  following;  this 
could  not  have  been  done  if  the  audit  had 
been  carefully  and  honestly  conducted. 

A  reward  of  11002.  offered  for  the 
detection  of  the  perpetrators  £iiled  to 
elicit  any  information. 

The  fact  of  these  outrages  having  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  was  well 
known  to  the  Union,  and  although  in  one 
or  two  instances  individual  members  had 
protested  against  them,  yet  nothing  like 
an  investigation  had  been  demand^,  nor 
had  there  been  any  general  vote  of  con- 
demnation of  these  acts  until  the  case  of 
Feamehough  occurred,  when  public  indig- 
nation was  aroused,  and  then  the  outrage 
was  denounced,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
by  the  Union  for  the  detection  of  the 
offenders.  The  whole  of  the  above  offences 
were  directed  by  Broadh«ad,  and  sums 
amounting  to  nearly  2002.  had  been  taken 
by  him  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union  to 
pay  the  parties  who  committed  them. 
Although  these  acts  were  not  proved  to 
have  been  directly  anthorized  by  the 
Union,  there  must  have  been  a  knowledge. 
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or  at  all  events  a  well-grounded  belief, 
amongst  its  members  tbat  they  were  done, 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  their  society, 
but  through  the  agency  of  some  one  or 
more  of  Uieir  gfoveming  body;  and  we 
report  that  all  the  above  outrages  were 
promoted,  encouraged,  and  connived  at 
by  the  Saw  Grinders'  Union ;  and  that 
the  "  Hereford-street  outrage "  was  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  by  the  Saw  Grind- 
ers,' Saw  Makers,'  and  Saw  Handle 
Makers'  Unions. 

The  following  members  of  the  Saw 
Grinders'  Union  have  been  engaged  in  the 
concerting  or  perpetration  of  outrages :  — 

Broadhead,  William, 

Clark,  Dennis, 

Copley,  Joseph, 

Crookes,  Samuel, 

Dean,  Phineas  (dead), 

Hallam,  James, 

Peace,  George, 

Shaw,  George, 

Smith,  Elijah  (dead), 

Taylor,  John  (dead). 

The  File  GBnn>EB8'  Union. 

George  Gillott,  a  file  grinder,  had 
ceased  to  pay  to  the  Union,  and  had  more 
apprentices  than  were  allowed  by  the 
trade.  He  was  working  at  the  Tower 
wheel,  where  it  was  idmost  impossible 
that  he  could  be  rattened.  On  the  night 
of  April  the  25th,  1857,  while  he  and  his 
wife,  two  children,  and  two  apprentices, 
were  in  bed,  a  can  of  gunpowder  was 
thrown  into  the  cellar  of  the  house  and 
exploded.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  one  wall 
of  the  house  was  blown  down,  and  g^reat 
damage  was  done  to  the  building  and  to 
the  furniture.  Tlicre  was  an  entire  absence 
of  any  private  cause  for  this  act,  and 
though  the  perpetrators  are  undiscovered, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  directly  impli- 
cating the  Union,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
report  that  this  was  a  trade  outrage. 

William  Torr,  a  file  manufacturer,  had 
a  dispute  with  the  Union  on  account  of 
his  paying  his  men  less  than  the  Union 
scale  of  prices.  Tlie  Union  men  in  his 
employment  were  drawn  out  by  the 
Union;  his  factory  was  picketed,  his 
warehouse  broken  into,  a  cistern  contain- 
ing a  preparation  for  hardening  files  was 
tapped  three  times,  his  bellows  were  cut, 
and  the  books  of  his  trade  were  taken 
away  and  never  restored.  The  offenders 
are  undiscovered,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  admission  made  by 
Cutts  and  Holland,  joint  secretaries  of 
the  File  Smiths'  Union,  that  these  acts 
had  certainly  the  appearance  of  being 
Society  matters,  draw  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  outragiss  were  eo<K>uraged  and 
connived  at  by  the  File  Grinders'  Union. 


The  Sickle  Gbindebs'  Union. 

Cliristopher  Rotherham  bad  been  a 
sickle  manufacturer  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
at  Dronfield,  five  miles  firom  Sheffield. 
Shortly  before  1860  his  men  refused  to 
pay  to  the  Union,  and  he  thereupon 
received  several  threatening  letters  to 
the  effect  that  his  premises  woold  be 
blown  up  if  he  did  not  compel  them. 

About  the  year  1860  his  boiler  was 
blown  up,  and  shortly  after  a  can  of 
gunpowder  was  thrown,  at  night,  into  a 
house  belonging  to  him  at  l^roway  (in- 
habited by  two  of  his  nephews^  who 
worked  for  him,  and  were  not  members  of 
the  Union),  and  exploded.  No  one  was 
hurt,  but  great  damage  was  done  to  the 
house.  He  has  had  at  different  times 
nine  pair  of  bellows  cut,  twelve  bands  cut 
to  pieces,  and  his  anvila  thrown  into  his 
dam. 

In  1865  a  two  gallon  bottle,  filled  with 
gunpowder,  with  a  lighted  fuse  attached, 
was  placed  in  the  night  time  in  bis  ware- 
house. The  fire  of  the  fuse  finom  some 
causebecame  extinguished  befbreitreacbed 
the  powder.  A€|)oimng  the  waieiboase 
were  sleeping  rooms,  which,  at  the  time 
the  bottle  ¥ras  placed  in  the  warehouse, 
were  occupied  by  a  mother,  three  sons, 
and  a  daughter.  This  he  sud  "beat  him," 
and  he  forced  his  men  to  join  the  Union ; 
adding  that  since  that  time  '*  they  had 
been  as  quiet  as  bees." 

George  Castles,  the  secretary  of  the 
Sickle  and  Reaping  Hook  Grinders' 
Association,  told  us  that  in  the  September 
of  the  last  year  he  saw  a  cash  booK  of  the 
Union,  containing  entries  of  payments* 
made  at  the  time  some  of  these  outrages 
occurred,  burnt  in  the  Committee  Room, 
and  also  that  leaves  had  been  torn  ont  of 
other  books  of  the  Union  which  might 
have  implicated  the  Union. 

We  have  to  report  that  these  ontnges 
were  promoted  and  encouraged  by  the 
Sickle  Grinders'  Union. 


The  Fore  Gbindebs'  Union. 

In  this  year  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  by  the  Union,  that  no  fork 
grinder  should  work  except  for  one  of  ten 
specified  masters  who  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Union. 

William  Mason,  Thomas  Roebuck,  and 
Samuel  Gunson,  were  non-union  men,  and 
were  working  for  masters  not  sanctioned 
by  the  trade.  One  night  Mason  was 
assaulted  by  about  thirty  Union  men,  five  of 
whom  were  summoned  before  the  Magis- 
trates, and  of  these  two  were  fined. 
Three  weeks  after  this  assault^  namelj, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1869,  gunpowder 
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was  placed  in  the  trongfas  of  Mason, 
Roebuck,  and  Gnnson. 

In  Mason's  case  the  powder  exploded 
immediately  he  began  working,  and  bnmt 
his  arm,  face,  and  neck  ;  he  was  wearing 
spectacles,  and  these  saved  his  sight. 
Roebuck  fortunately  perceived  the  powder 
before  he  began  worl^  and  he  found  about 
one  pound  of  gunpowder  in  his  trough. 

Gunson  being  in  America,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of 
his  case. 

The  books  of  the  Union  applicable  to 
this  period  were  not  produced  before  us. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
for  the  purpose,  as  stated  by  the  secretary, 
of  hiding  their  contents.  The  secretary 
of  the  Union  said  that  he  believed  these 
outrages  were  trade  affairs;  and  we  report 
that  they  were  encouraged  and  promoted 
by  the  Fork  Grinders*  Union. 

The  Bbicsmaeess'  Ukiok. 

James  Robinson,  a  master  brickmaker, 
had  had  disputes  with  the  Union  before 
1857,  and  in  this  year  he  had  in  his 
employment  four  non-union  men  who 
had  been  seven  years  in  his  service.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1857,  four  men 
came  to  Robinson,  saying  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  places  of  the  four  non-union 
men.  Robinson  refased  to  turn  off  his 
old  hands.  The  Union  ordered  the  Union 
men  to  leave,  which  they  refused  to  do. 
In  the  following  summer  17,000  bricks 
were  trampled  upon  and  destroyed.  This 
was  done  by  four  or  five  men  at  the  least. 

One  of  Robinson's  cows  was  found 
stabbed  while  grazing  in  a  field  adjoining 
his  brick -yard,  and  had  to  be  killed. 

On  the  day  of  October,  1859,  at 
three  a.m.  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow 
up  the  house  in  which  Robinson,  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  four  daughters  were  living. 
ITiree  ginger-beer  bottles,  filled  with  gun- 
powder and  nails,  with  lighted  fuses 
attached,  were  thrown  at  a  chamber 
window  of  Robinson's  house.  Two  struck 
below  the  window  sill  and  fell  outside  the 
house.  One  was  thrown  through  the 
window  and  was  broken  against  the  wall 
of  the  room,  by  which  means  the  powder 
escaped  and  exploded  harmlessly. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
bum  a  haystack,  worth  1502.,  situated 
ten  yards  from  his  house,  and  close  to  a 
stable  in  which  were  his  cows  and  horses. 
A  length  of  calico  saturated  with  naphtha 
and  turpentine  had  been  pegged  round 
the  stack;  the  ends  of  the  calico  were 
carried  down  so  as  to  touch  eleven 
boxes  of  lucifer  matches,  and  a  roll  of 
paper,  to  act  as  a  fuse,  was  extended 


along  the  ground.  The  paper  had  been 
lighted  and  had  burnt  about  a  yard,  but 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  some  other  cause,  the  light  had  gone 
oat. 

One  of  his  horses  was  found  dead  in  his 
field.  Daring  the  night  it  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  nde  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  have 
never  been  discovered,  although  active 
steps  were  taken  by  the  police  at  the 
time.  The  secretary  stated  to  us  that  he 
believed  these  outrages  were  done  by  the 
Union. 

Henry  Bridges,  formerly  a  master 
brickmaker,  was  not  in  1861  a  member 
of  the  Union. 

On  the  Satoidaj  before  the  21at  of 
April,  1861,  one  of  bis  men,  named 
Thomas  Poole,  had  a  quarrel  with  John 
Baxter,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  what  is  called 
*'  outworking  money." 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  April, 
between  40,000  and  50,000  bricks,  five  or 
six  barrows,  and  a  pressing  machine,  the 
property  of  Bridges,  of  the  value  of  40/. 
were  destroyed.  This  must  have  been 
the  work  of  five  or  six  men. 

Bridges  applied  to  Baxter  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  bricks  being  spoiled,  and 
Baxter  said  it  was  because  be  (Baxter) 
had  been  insulted  by  one  of  Bridges' 
men. 

The  books  of  the  Brickmakers'  Societv, 
containing  their  transactions  for  the  whole 
of  the  year  1861,  were  destroyed,  and 
William  Henry  Owen,  a  former  secretary, 
admitted  that  if  they  had  been  produced, 
they  would  have  shown  that  money  was 
paid  by  the  Union  for  the  commission  of 
these  outrages. 

We  report  that  these  outrages  were 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  Brick- 
makers'  Union. 

The  Fekdeb  Gbikdebs'  Union. 

John  Sibray  was  foreman  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hoole,  stove,  grate,  and  fender  manufac- 
turer, in  the  spring  of  1861.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Hoole's  "heavy"  grinders 
having  absented  themselves  from  work 
for  more  than  a  week,  Mr.  Hoole 
desired  Sibray  to  endeavour  to  procure 
other  men.  Sibray  engaged  Charles 
Taylor,  a  non-union  man.  When  the 
Union  men  returned  and  found  Charles 
Taylor  at  work  they  quitted  the  works  in 
a  body,  taking  the  '*  light "  grinders  with 
them.  Their  places  were  filled  by  Rd. 
White,  George  White,  W.  Hulse,  George 
Wastnidge,  and  others.  On  the  next  day 
Mr.  Hoole  received  a  threatening  letter; 
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this  wai  fulluwed  by  wvpnl  othen,  and 
de])otatiouH  from  tho  rnion  saw  Mr. 
IIoolc  on  the  Mubjcct  of  libi  employing 
non-union  nwn. 

()n  till*  5th  of  November,  Sibmy  wos 
as8ault4>d  in  the  street  liy  two  men.  and 
about  the  name  time  Kichard  Wliite, 
George  White,  and  Willium  ]Iu1im\  thnv 
of  the  non-union  men,  wt>re  a*i!<aultv<I  and 
beaten,  and  one  of  tlie  Whiteii  wiu  left 
for  dead. 

(leorgi*  \Vastni<lge,  one  of  the  above- 
name<l  non-union  men,  lived  in  Aeom- 
iitn>et,  with  hin  wife,  chiltl,  and  a  lrMl;i:er 
named  Hrii^^*t  O'Kourke.  WastnidgiN 
his  wife,  ami  child,  Kle))t  in  the  pirret, 
and  Mrs.  O'Kourke  in  the  ehaml)er  bi'low 
fronting  thi'  striH-'t.  AU>nt  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  NovemU'r,  a  eau 
of  gnniH>wder  was  thrown  through  the 
ehamU'r  window.  Mr».  Wantnidire  hear- 
ing anoi^*,  r.m  down  into  Mr!>.  O'lCourkc'H 
room,  and  fi»und  her  holding  in  her  hand 
a  ]>arc('l  emitting  H|iurks.  She  seizitl 
it  in  order  to  throw  it  thnnigh  the 
window,  and  it  exploded  in  her  hands, 
setting  tire  to  her  night-dress,  and  se- 
riously injuring  her.  She  ran  ufMtairs,  ln»r 
huslwud  !otrippi^l  otT  her  liurning  clothen, 
and  in  her  fear  nhe  threw  IwpH-lf  thmugli 
the  garret  window  into  tin*  stn.>et.  ^Va^t- 
uidge  dropiNid  his  little  Ixn*  to  pemons 
who  were  Ik-Iow  in  tlie  ^treet,  and  by 
means  of  a  ladder  which  wma  brought, 
e<ca|)<'<i  fmin  the  houw.  Mr».  O'Kourke 
was  found  in  the  cellar  idiockingly  burnt. 

Mp<.  \Vu!«tniflp'  wjui  taken  to  the  intir- 
man*  in  a  stale  i>f  in«M'iiMbilitv,  where  t^\e 
reniaineil  tive  or  six  w«vk»'.  She  ha**  not 
reci>*'eri'<l  fmm  the  injuriis  tihe  n'e«-ivet|. 
Mr*.  O'Kourke  was  hImi  taken  io  the  in- 
firmary, where  she  die«l  a  fortnight  after. 
A  jierMrti  of  the  name  of  Tlioni)>M)n  wai 
triet!  at  York,  at  the  Spring  .\**ize*,  l^l«'i2, 
for  the  murder  of  Mrn.  D'Kourke,  and  wan 
aetinitt«il. 

K«»)»ert  Ken^baw  «*onfe*i»'tl  U-fiirt'  u- 
that  lit*  thn-w  the  can  of  pi'i^Hiwder  into 
Wu.'itnidk'*'*^  hou«e,  and  that  he  w;i<t  liiriil 
to  do  *>'i  on  the  pntmi'U'  of  ti/.  by  William 
]iayle!«  and  Sanniel  Cutler,  Itnth  nii'mUr* 
of  till'  Fender  (iriii«1er«'  rni«Mi.  imd  he 
statiilthiit  it  w:i<i  ddiii*  iN'enu^t-  W:i»tini1irf 
wus  ni>t  riirlit  with  the  tnide. 

Jaiiii"*  Kiilierto-in.  ni'\%  -t-iTi-tary,  iin«1 
ut  that  time  artinir  -iinl.iry  •»!'  tin- 
Frnil»T  tirinilir*'  rnion,  *tii!Ml  th.tl  hi- 
|uii|  ti'Wir.iiiii  Ri%li  •  (i^  wli.' h  III- 1. mi 
rit'«i\«<I  t'rmii  Kin»<'r!h\.  th*-  tliiii  **  it»* 
tarv  >•!  Till  Ini'ti..  :iiiil  that  )m-  li.ul  t'.iUiiii^l 
111-  >••  ••k'>  ••!' the  I'lr.i'ii  iTi  Kriii  r  th.it  lli»'. 

^'v  ri|"'rt  that   all  th--  aliii\e  nvitnij*-* 
,^'    v^imiitttl   anil   eno>uragt<tl    bv    the 
Lnion. 


The  !^x  axd  Pocket  Blade 
Ubikdeks*  t'siox. 

Samuel  SatclifTe  was  a  sargical  instru- 
ment maker,  llierc  was  a  strike  in  this 
trade  in  1861,  and  Sntolilfe  had  *'  gone  in 
when  the  otliers  were  oat.*'  Rrt»»iubead 
(now  dead),  secretary  of  the  I-nion,  ami 
one  Hraithwaite,  in  the  same  tradr,  hirvtl 
HuUam  "to  make  him  so  that  be  niuM 
not  work  f<ir  •  wtvk  or  two.'*  llalUm 
and  Cnif^kes  waylaid  him  at  hi«  owii  cIiht. 
and  l)eat  him  on  the  heail  with  Uft-pn- 
Mrrvers.  and  hart  bim  so  screivly  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  week. 
Kroomhead  paid  llallam  5/.  for  the  }o\ 
remarking  at  the  time  tliat  &/.  was  .i« 
much  as  the  Committ(*e  would  alfew  hi;u 
to  pay  him.  The  books  of  tbc  fuioa  f^r 
XhU  period  have  been  destroyed. 

We  report  that  this  oatrage  was  en- 
couraged and  pnim4»t4M  by  tbe  Pen  axid 

I'ocket  Kkde  Uriuders'  Union. 

■ 

TuE  ScifliiOB  Fobobba'  Ueiosi. 

(u>orge  (lill,  scissor  nuuiafartarvr.  bail 
in  bin  employment  a  man  named  Jowf»h 
Hague,  who  was  not  in  the  Union.  J(Mri>b 
Hague  had  fre«|m*ntly  been  sciliriird  I»t 
JoHepli  TlMimpson,  the  secrvtanr,  to  join 
the  L'niim  ;  and  a  deputation  *ft«m  tbe 
Union  called  upon  him,  and  told  bim  tbat 
if  he  did  not  join,  tbey  wnokl  do  raw- 
thing  for  him.  Three  weeks  after  tbis  a 
|wir  of  bellows  on  wbieb  HaoiM  waa  work- 
ing, but  which  belonged  to  Mr.  CKU,  wtre 
cut . 

Ktiltert  Winter,  scissor  forippr,  rafaard 
to  jtiin  the  Union,  and  bad  in  bis  employ- 
nient  M>me  men  who  bad  also  rifuatil. 
Thf  U'lloWfi  of  the  men  wbn  bad  nfaatd 
to  join  the  Union  wen*  cnt, «  hilat  thnai  of 
the  Union  men  were  not  iidared.  H'ilfiuo 
Feunily,  a  memU*r  of  tbe  tnion,  eoofcaaMl 
to  bating  cimimitted  these  ooti^gca  in 
4'«»n<«4><(uencv  of  the  men  not  pnyinK  to  tbc 
Union,  but  he  dt-nied  tbat  be  rot  tbe 
InIIowh  by  tlie  authoritT  of  the  Umim. 

In  the  (-arly  |iart  of  tbis  ymr,  Meaan. 
Darwin.  ocinMir  manufactnrm,  bad  em- 
]<1o\(h1  non-unii»ii  men  at  a  senle  of 
!•*««  than  that  •^inctitiiied  by  tbe  V' 
.l<i*i'ph  niiiui|iMin.  »ei'n-larT  of  tbe 
K>>:;;ir<*  Uniim.  admiiteil  tbat  he 
]>l>'\«-d  Jiihn  Cliirke  to  take  awny  tbtir 
t>>>U  an<i  liidi>  fhem.  Clarke,  bowever. 
u.i«  I  \aTii:ii«-it  bv  u«.  ami  •tat<«l  tbnt  be 

■ 

Mii«  I  iii]>l>*\iii  liy  ThoniiMiin  to  take  tbtir 
t'-'U  :iiiil  t-iit  tip  ir  l>«-llo««.  and  we  halts n 
lii«  »tat«-nH-ut.  i'larkt  was  tried  Cor  tbis 
i>tT<fhi'  »t  l^tnU.  jnd  nmrirtcd 
!*  iii-*<il    to    nine    month*'    ii 


IhouipMin  |«id  Mm.  (larfce  fie.  a 
during    the    time    ber 
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prison ;  and  ahhoogb  TbompKo  nod  tktt 
he  had  embezzled  the  fimds  aad  b^sAeA 
the  accounts  of  the  Uakn,  m  crifr  to 
conceal  this  pajment,  and  ahboog^  be 
had  in  consequence  teodered  k^  reafna- 
tion,  the  Societr  paaoed  a  leanljUoa  to  tike 
effect  that  the  moDer  had  been  taken  and 
paid  for  Benrices  rendered  to  the  Unk*!. 
The  books  of  this  UnioB,  as  ve  kare 
alreadr  stated,  were  mntilated  az)d  ^k^ir 
kept  by  the  seeretair,  and  tbev 
nerer  sabjected  to  anj  careful  audit. 
We  report  that  all  these  outiagBs 
enconraged  and  protnoted  br  the 
Foi^rs*  Union. 


The  Scissob  Gritdebs'  Uno7. 

Edwin  Sykes,  a  scisccr  mannfartnrer, 
had,  when  a  master  grixider,  refixsed  to 
pay  to  the  trade ;  for  this  he  was  threat- 
ened by  Holmshaw,  president  <^  this 
UnicA,  and  snbseqoently  he  was  rattened. 
In  December,  1S66,  he  haA  in  his  employ- 
ment a  man  named  Pryor,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Union,  and  who  never  had 
been  apprenticed  to  the  trade.  Holmshaw 
had  told  him  that  Pryor  must  not  work 
for  him ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  dismiss 
Pryor,  had  threatened  to  "  serve  him  oot." 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  his  wheel 
was  broken  into  and  damage  done  to  the 
amount  of  24/. ;  a  large  quantity  of  toob 
were  damaged,  and  the  remainder  thrown 
into  the  dam. 

We  report  that  this  outrage  was  en- 
couraged and  connived  at  by  the  Scissor 
Grinders'  Union. 


The  Edge-Tool  Foroebs'  Uxiox. 

Mr.  David  Ward,  of  the  firm  of  Ward 
and  Payne,  edge-tool  manufiu:turers,  had 
frequently  been  requested  by  their  cus- 
tomers to  obtain  a  first-rate  carving  tool 
forger.  They  brought  to  Sheffield  James 
Addis,  a  London  workman,  who  had  re- 
ceived prize  medals  for  carving  tools  at 
the  Exhibitions  both  of  1851  and  1862. 
At  this  time,  tools  of  the  kind  made  by 
Addis  were  not  manufactured  in  Sheffield. 
Addis  offered  to  pay  to  the  Union  an 
entrance  fee  of  15/.  in  addition  to  the 
usual  contributions,  and  undertook  not  to 
claim  any  benefit  from  the  Union  for  two 
years.  The  committee,  however,  refused 
to  accept  him,  and  Addis  returned  to 
London.  Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Ward 
sent  for  Addis  again,  and  set  him  to  work. 
Deputations  from  the  Union  called  upon 
Mr.  Ward,  withdrew  the  Union  men  from 
work,  and  would  consent  to  no  terms 
except  the  dismissal  of  Addis,  and  a  pay- 
ment by  Mr.  Ward  of  30/.  to  the  Union, 


to  AT'cT  ibe  expenses  ci  the  iDca  wbem 
ibe  Ur>:c  bad  wiibdrswn  from  his  em- 


Mr.  Ward  }«Sd  the  aV.  and  £nii«ed 
Addis.  Ib  order  to  serar^  the  earring 
tools  Bade  by  Addis.  Mr.  Ward  was 
ohEeed  to  adruce  the  mofter  rvquisite  to 
set  Adifis  «p  as  a  saiall  manafiMCurer  oo 
Ms  own  aetoimt.  He  thereby  ceased  to 
be  a  worknaB ;  and  Bonr.  iastcnd  of  forag- 
ing only,  he  is  obfiged  also  to  grind  and 
finish  his  toc4s.  so  as  to  bring  them 
in  a  complete  jtate  to  Mr.  Ward's  irare- 
hovkse.  Tlus  is  both  expeftare  and  incoo- 
venient- 

Addis,  with  the  aasistaiioe  of  an  ap- 
prentice, coold  earn  7/.  a  w«ric,  and  has 
earned  as  much  as  101.  a  week.  Whikt 
Ad<tis  was  at  ««k  for  Mr.  Ward,  and 
before  the  paymcDt  of  the  901^  he  was 
standing  one  day  at  the  bar  of  a  pvblie^ 
boose,  when  four  men,  members  of  the 
Union,  ftetened  the  door,  and  asked  lum, 
^  How  many  Trades'  Union  Meetings  have 
we  had  throngh  yon?''  and  then  kicked 
him,  and  inflicted  two  serious  wounds  on 
his  head.  The  parties  were  summoned 
before  the  magistrates,  and  three  were 
fined  5/.  each,  and  one  3/.  lOt.  Althoofffa 
this  outrage  was  done  by  members  of  the 
Edge-Tool  Forgers'  Umon,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  an  outrage 
promoted  or  enconraged  by  that  Union. 


The  Edgb-Tool  Gbhtdebs'  Uxios. 

John  Hague,  sheep-shear  and  edge-tool 
grinder,  was  never  apprenticed,  but  as  a 
boy  worked  for  his  fother,  who  belonged 
to  the  trade.  He  had  offinred  to  pay  201. 
to  be  allowed  to  join  the  Union.  Whilst 
working  for  a  person  called  Greaveii, 
thirteen  axlctrccs  and  glaaierB,  six  wheel* 
bands,  and  twelve  poUeys,  belonging  to 
Hague,  were  taken  away  from  the  wheel, 
and  were  found  to  be  so  much  burnt  as  to 
be  rendered  useless,  a  shank  stone  was 
broken,  and  his  horsing  chopped  into  fire- 
wood. Whenever  he  appeared  amongst 
Union  men  he  was  calleil  a  *<  knobstick." 
Although  the  circumstances  of  the  out- 
rage would  indicate  that  it  was  done  in 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  yet  there  was 
no  evidence  before  us  to  show  that  this 
was  an  outrage  promoted  or  cncouragotl 
by  the  Edge-Tool  Grinders*  Union. 

Tliere  is  no  ground  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  Hague's  statement.  Wo  think 
it  right,  however,  to  observe  that  liaguo 
was  a  very  disreputable  witness,  having 
been  several  times  ctmvictcd,  and  onct* 
transported  for  seven  years. 
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The  Sctthb  Qbisdmub'  Uhiok. 

Mesn^  Tyzack  and  Sons,  scythe,  saw, 
file,  and  steel  nuuiofkctnren,  employ  250 
men,  and  are  bitmght  into  communication 
with  sereral  Unions.  They  have  liad 
continoal  dispntes  with  the  Unions,  in  the 
conrse  of  which  they  have  received  several 
threatening  letters,  and  have  had  con- 
siderable cUmage  done  to  their  property. 

Three  pairs  of  bellows  were  destroyed 
at  their  works  at  Abbey  Dale,  in  con- 
sequence, as  was  stated,  of  the  scythe 
finishers  in  their  employment  not  paying 
their  contributions. 

Thirteen  scythe  grinders'  bands  were 
taken  because  they  had  engaged  a  man 
without  the  consent  of  the  Union. 

Several  shops  were  broken  open  and 
tools  taken  away  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  men  being  in  arrear  with  their 
contributions. 

A  man  called  Needham,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  trade  outrage,  had  when 
in  prison  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Tyzack,  afiecting  Michael  Thompson,  the 
secretary  of  the  Scythe  Grinders'  Union. 
On  Needham's  coming  out  of  prison,  and 
shortly  before  November  1862,  Mr. 
Joshua  Tyzack  made  frequent  inquiries 
for  him,  in  order  to  get  his  evidence 
agfunst  Thompson. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1862,  Mr. 
Joshua  Tyzack  was  returning  in  his  gig 
from  Sheffield,  according  to  his  usual 
habit,  at  about  8.30  p.m. ;  he  had  pro- 
ceeded three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Sheffield,  when,  passing  a  plantation,  he 
heard  a  shot  fired,  and  then  a  second  one 
in  quick  succession ;  he  looked  round,  and 
saw  the  flash  of  a  third  shot,  about  fiifleen 
or  twenty  yards  off,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  bullet  passed  through  his  hair 
and  the  brim  of  his  hat.  He  became  un- 
conscious for  a  moment,  and  sank  down 
in  the  gpg,  and  in  so  doing  stopped  his 
horse.  He  almost  instantly  recovered 
himself;  and,  as  he  rose  to  #hip  the 
horse,  two  more  shots  were  fired  i^  him 
from  the  same  place.  Mr.  Tyzack  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  this  attempt  to  shoot 
him  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
quiries which  he  had  set  on  foot  respecting 
Needham ;  but  we  are  unable  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  from  the  evidence  before  us, 
that  this  was  an  outrage  promoted  or 
encouraged  by  any  Trades'  Union. 

The  Nail-Makers'  Union. 

This  union  has  its  head-quarters  at 
Belper,  in  Devonshire,  but  the  persons  on 
whose  property  the  following  outrages 
were  committed,  lived  and  worked  at 
Thorpe  Hesley,  within  the    district    to 
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which  toe  present  inquiry  is  limited.  In 
this  Union  there  is  no  regular  weekly  con- 
tribution, but  when  a  strike  occurs  a  levy 
is  made  to  support  the  men  who  are  out. 

In  December  1861,  the  nail-makers  in 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Favell,  of  Bother- 
ham,  were  on  strike,  but  John  Hattersley 
and  Charles  Butcher,  who  carried  on  their 
trade  at  their  own  shops  at  Thorpe  Hesley, 
persisted  in  working  for  Mr.  Favell.  Hat- 
tersley was  subjected  to  many  acts  of 
annoyance^  and  Butcher,  on  going  to  Ms 
work,  discovered  one  morning,  in  the 
chimney  above  his  hearth,  a  can  full  of 
gunpowder  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the 
top,  which  would  have  exploded  immedi- 
ately the  fire  was  lighted. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1861,  the 
shops  of  these  men  were  blown  up  by  a 
can  of  powder  suspended  by  a  rope  in  the 
chimney  of  each  shop,  and  exploded  by  a 
fuse.  Isaac  Emanuel  Watson,  Joseph 
Tomlinson,  and  Samuel  Proctor  commit- 
ted these  outrages,  and  were  paid  for 
doing  them  out  of  the  funds  of  toe  Union 
(by  order  of  the  Committee),  by  Charles 
Webster,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the 
money  bdng  handed  to  lum  by  James 
Boghton,  the  chairman,  for  that  purpose. 

Watson,  Tomlinson,  and  a  brother  of 
Watson,  were  tried  for  these  outrages  at 
the  York  Spring  Assizes,  1862,  and  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  Upon  strong  representa- 
tions of  their  innocence,  they  were  par- 
doned and  released.  The  men  were 
defended  by  the  Union,  and  thdr  defence 
cost  the  Union  401.  or  50/. 

We  report  that  these  outrages  were 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  Nail- 
Makers'  Union. 


The  Ibonworebbb'  Ustiok. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
wages  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a 
large  number  of  the  workmen  of  Messrs. 
J.  Brown  and  Co.  (Limited),  steel  manu- 
fiicturers,  went  out  on  strike.  The  firm 
made  great  exertions  to  get  new  hands. 
This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Union.  For  three  weeks  the  works  were 
watched  by  policemen  specially  appmnted, 
and  the  new  men  wero  lodged  and  fed 
within  the  walls  of  the  establishment. 
James  Dunhill  and  Edmund  Higgins,  two 
non-union  men  working  for  Brown  and 
Co.,  were  found  in  a  public-house,  by 
seven  or  eight  Union  men,  and  assaulted^ 
and  on  leaving  the  public-house,  they 
were  followed  into  the  street  and  again 
as^ulted.  Dunhill  and  Higgins  smnmoned 
the  men  beforo  the  magistrates,  and  they 
were  bound  over  to  ke^  the  peace. 

We  have  not  sufficient  eYiaeace  befinw 
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OS  to  justify  our  reporting  that  tbese  out- 
rages were  promoted  and  enoourmsed  by 
the  Ironworkers'  Unkm.  ^ 

We  have  now  given  an  outline  of  all 
the  cases  of  importance  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  US  for  investigatKin.  Mr. 
Thomas  Thorpe,  managing  clerk  to  Mr. 
Albert  Smith,  clerk  to  the  magistrates 
acting  for  the  Pettr  Sessional  DiTisoo 
and  Boroogh  of  Sheffi^d,  prepared  for  ns 
a  list  of  cases  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  Trades'  Unions,  and  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  jostices  within  the 
last  ten  years ;  it  comprised,  in  addition 
to  the  outrages  mentioned  in  this  report, 
166  cases  of  rattening  and  twenty-one 
cases  of  sending  threatening  letters.  A 
very  small  proportion,  however,  of  the 
persons  rattened  give  information  either 
to  the  police  or  to  the  justices. 

Most  of  the  outrages  we  have  investi- 
gated were  brought  before  the  justices, 
and  although  in  several  cases  large  re- 
wards had  been  offered  for  the  detection 
of  the  perpetrators,  the  offenders  have 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  remained 
unknown  up  to  the  period  of  this  inquiry. 

We  believe  that  there  are  about  nxty 
Trades'  Unions  in  Sheffield,  of  which  twelve 
have  promoted  or  encouraged  outrages 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Trades'  Unions' 
Commission  Act,  1867. 

We  have  to  report  that  there  has  not 
occurred  within  the  last  ten  years  any  act 
of  intimidation,  outrage,  or  wrong  pro- 
moted, encouraged,  or  c<»mived  at  by  any 
association  of  employers. 

We  point  to  the  year  1859,  as  the  one 
in  which  outrage  was  most  rife,  and  we 
notice  with  pleasure  that  it  has  diminished 
since  that  time. 


Durix^  the  course  of  our  inrwrtigation, 
matters  connected  with  Trades'  UnioBs 
(such  as  the  number  of  apprentioes  aDowed 
to  each  workman,  and  the  daai  from 
whic^  they  may  be  taken,  the  ronuDera- 
tkn  of  labour,  the  restraints  exercised 
upon  TolaBtary  aetaon,  and  the  rules  and 
geoeral  policy  of  Trades'  Unions)  have 
fr<eqoently  been  bwwght  before  our  notice. 
These,  however,  are  qpestioos  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Royal  Commianon 
ntting  in  London,  and  we  purposely  avoid 
making  any  observations  upon  them. 

At  U>e  oomnoencenient  of  oar  inqniiy, 
and  frequently  during  the  course  of  it,  we 
explained  the  paxnisions  of  the  Trades' 
Unicms'  Gommiasion  Act,  1867,  with  regard 
to  the  powers  conferred  on  ns  of  granting 
certificates  of  indemnity  to  witnwwcin  who 
shoold  bytheir  evidence  inculpate  them- 
adves.  We  are  convinced  that  the  most 
material  disdoenres  made  to  ns  were  so 
made  in  reliance  on  our  promise  of  indem- 
nity made  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Had  no  such  indemnity 
been  offered,  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
should  never  have  obtained  any  clear  and 
conclusive  evidence  touching  the  most 
important  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  and 
that  the  system  of  crime  which  has  now 
been  disclosed,  as  well  as  the  perpetrators, 
would  have  remained  undiscovered;  we 
have  therefore  granted  certificates  to  all 
witnesses  whom  we  bdieve  to  have  made 
a  ftdl  and  true  disclosure  of  all  offences  in 
which  they  have  been  implicated. 

William  Otebeih). 
Thomas  I.  Babstow. 
Gbobob  Chaitcb. 

Dated  this  2nd  of  August,  1867. 


II. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON 
RITUALISTIC  PRACTICES  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

TO   THE   queen's   MOST   EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


"  Your  Majesty  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  issue  a  Commission  reciting 
that  'differences  of  practice  have  arisen 
from  varying  interpretations  put  upon  the 
Rubrics,  Orders,  and  Directions  for  regu- 
lating the  course  and  conduct  of  public 
worship,  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  other  services  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  En^and 


and  Ireland,  and  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  ornaments  used  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  said  United 
Church,  and  the  vestments  worn  by  the 
ministers  thereof  at  the  time  of  their  minis- 
tration ' — and  that  <  it  is  expedient  that  a 
full  and  impartial  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  matters  aforesaid,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  or  amending  the  said  Ru- 
brics, Orders,  and  Directioni,  lo  aa   to 
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lecare  genend  aniformity  of  practice  in 
such  mattera  as  may  be  deemed  eMential' — 
and  enjoining  your  CommiMioners  '  to 
make  diligent  inquiry  into  all  and  every 
the  matters  aforesaid,  and  to  report  there- 
upon from  time  to  time  as  to '  them  *  or 
any  ten  or  more  of  them,  *  may  appear 
to  be  most  expedient,  having  regard  not 
only  to  the  said  Rubrics,  Orders,  and 
Directions  contained  in  the  said  Book  of 
Common  I^yer,  but  also  to  any  other 
laws  or  customs  relating  to  the  matters 
aforesaid,  with  power  to  suggest  any 
alterations,  improvements,  or  amendments 
with  resp^  to  such  matters,  or  any  of 
them,  as'  they,  'or  any  ten  or  more  of 
them,  '  may  think  fit  to  recommend ', 

"We,  your  Migcsty's  Commissioners 
have,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
your  Majesty's  Commiaiion,  directed  our 
first  attention  to  the  question  of  the  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  mmisters  of  the  said 
United  Church  at  the  time  of  their 
minitrtration,  and  especially  to  those  the 
use  of  which  has  been  lately  introduced 
into  certain  churches. 

"We  find  that  while  these  vestments 
are  regarded  by  some  witnesses  as  sym* 
bolical  of  doctrine,  and  by  others  as  a  dis* 
tinctive  vesture  whereby  they  desire  to  do 
honour  to  the  Holy  Communion  as  the 
highest  act  of  Christian  worship,  they  are 
bv  none  regarded  as  essential*  and  they 
give  grave  offence  to  many. 

'*  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient 
to  restrain  in  the  public  services  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  all 
variations  in  respect  of  vesture  from  that 
which  has  long  been  the  established  usage 
of  the  said  United  Church,  and  we  think 
that  this  may  be  best  secured  by  providing 
aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  easy  and 
effectual  process  for  complaint  and  redress. 

"We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  recom- 
mend to  your  Majesty  tlie  best  mode  of 
giving  effect  to  these  conclusions,  with  a 
view  at  once  to  secure  the  objects  pro- 
positi and  to  promote  the  peace  of  tlie 
Church ;  but  we  have  thought  it  our  duty 
in  a  matter  to  which  great  interest  is 
attached,  not  to  delay  the  communication 
to  your  Majesty  of  the  results  at  wliich 
we  liavo  slreadv  arrival. 

"  We  havf  placed  in  the  Appemlix  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
us,  the  documents  n'ferrcd  to  in  the 
evidence  or  produced  Itefore  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  cases  laid  before  us,  which 
were  milnnitted  to  eminent  counsel  oo 
either  side  of  the  question,  together  with 
the  opinions  thereupon ;  also  the  report 
on  tite  subjivt  made  by  the  Committee  <Tf 
^he  Ijower  House  of  Convocation  of  the 
"  ovince  of  Canterbury,  and  the  resdo- 
^M*-*  Sy  the  Upper  aa  wall  as  the 


Lower  Houit  of  that  CoiiTocatloo,  and 
the  resolutions  pa«ed  by  the  Convooatioa 
of  the  Wovince  of  York. 

"All   which   we  humbly  beg  leava  to 
submit  to  your  Majesty. 

"  August  the  19th,  1867. 

"C.  T.  Canttae 
"M.  G.  Abitaoh 
"  Stakhopb 
"  Habbowbt 

"  BlAUCHAXP 

"A.  C.  LoxDOir 

"C.  St.  Datid's 

"S.  Oxoir 

"C.  J.  Qloucbstbb  ajtd  Bbistol 

"  POBTMAH 

"  Ebubt 

"Spbucbb  H.  Walpolb 
"Edwabd  Cabdwbll 
"Joaipn  Napibb 
"William  Paob  Wood 
"R.  J.  PniLLiiroBB 
"Tbatbbs  Twiss 

"  JOHX   DUKB  COLBBXDai 

"J0H5  Abel  Sxith 

"A.  J.   B.   BlBBSfOBS  HOPB 

"J.  G.  Hubbabd 

"Abthub  Pbvbstv  dTAjrurr 

"H.  GooDwiir 

"J.  A.   jBBBiriB 

"R.  Payxb  Sxith 
"Hbvbt  Vbkic 
"W.  G.  HrirpsBT 

"ROBBBT  GbKOOBT 

"Thoxab  Waltbb  PnBT/' 


The  following  Re 
br  Sir  Robert  nulUmore,  Kr. 
Hope,  and  Mr.  Perry  »— 

"We  agree  to  the  ndii 
contained  in  this  Report*  and  &•«<• 
fore  signed  it,  upon  the 
that  it  does  not  exclude  the 
of  cases  in  which  the  antbority  cC  lbs 
Bishop  and  the  rights  of  the  ^ 
and  congregations  are  careftiUj 

"RoBBBT  J.  FBlUSUOUk 
"A.  J.   B.  BSBBSfOBD 


"  In   signing  this  RcpQfft»  I 
right  to  express  my  coDTietkHi 
power  to  'restrain'  the 
respect  of  vesture,'  to  which  ike 
refers,  ought  to  be  limited  to 
which    'grave  oflance'  b   likely 
given  by  introducing  such  '  Teeta 
churches  against  the  mind  of  tiM 
and  also  to  state  that  by  'aggrieied 
ioners '  I  understand  to  be  MeBBft 
who,  being  bom6  JUU  mcmben 
municants  of   the  Chnrch  dT 
have  a  reasonable  ground  lor  * 
and  redroas.' 

"Thob.  W. 
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PEOMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan.  1.  The  Rev.  Charles  Du  Port, 
M.A.,  to  be  an  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  John  B.  Karslakc,  Esq.,  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips, 
Esq.,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

4.  The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brookfield,  to  be 
a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
vice  the  Very  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulbum, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

The  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  to  be  one 
of  the  Honorary  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty. 

8.  The  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  to  be 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  vice  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Shirley,  D.D.,  deceased. 

Feb.  5.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent, 
knight,  to  be  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Richard  Alford,  M.A., 
to  be  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hongkong. 

Tlie  settlements  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  to  be 
erected  into  one  Government,  and  called 
the  "  Straits  Settlements." 

Col.  Harry  St.  George  Ord,  R.E.,  C.B., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Capt.  A.  E.  A.  Ellis,  Grenadier  Guards, 
to  be  an  Equerry  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  the  Hon.  A.  Temple  Fitz Maurice 
to  be  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  vice  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Meade  (now  an  extra  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  his  Royal  Highness);  the 
Rev.  William  Lake  Onslow,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Sandringham,  to  be  a  Chaplain  to  his 
Royal  Highness. 

8.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  Richard  Malins,  Es*].,  Q.C. 

Col.  H.  Marion  Durand,  C.B.,  and 
William  Muir,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  to  be  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Francis  Trevelyan  Bnckland,  Esq.,  to 
be  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  vice  Frederick 
Eden,  Esq.,  resigned. 

12.  Frederic    Hamilton,    Esq.,    to    be 


Charg^  d' Affaires  and  Consol-General  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Equator. 

15.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  be  Knights  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

20.  Robert  William  Keate,  Esq.  (late 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Trinidad  and  its  dependencies), 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony 
of  Natal. 

21.  William  Henry  Gosling,  Esq.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bermudas 
or  Somers  Islands. 

22.  The  dignity  of  Baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  Duncan  M'Neill,  late 
Lord  Justice-General  and  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron 
Colonsay,  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay,  in  the 
county  of  Argyll. 

The  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
unto  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  M'Calmont 
Cairns,  Knight,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery,  ana  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  lawiiilly  begotten,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  Baron  Cairns,  of  Gkr- 
moyle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

26.  The  Bight  Hon.  John  Inglis  to  be 
Lord  Justice-General  and  Preadent  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  E.  Harbord  Anson,  R.A., 
to  be  Lieut.-Govemor  of  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island  and  its  dependencies ;  and  William 
Wellington  Cairns,  Esq.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  Malacca  and  its  dependencies. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue,  M.P., 
to  be  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  vice  B. 
Gordon,  Esq.,  deceased. 

March  1.  Lord  Southampton  to  be 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  co.  Northampton. 

George  Patton,  Esq.,  to  be  Justice 
Clerk  and  President  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
and  also  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice  there. 
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TROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Liso;. 


Kilwanl  Stratlu*ani  Gonlou,  Es«|.,  to  W 

Advoiuti'  tor  Sci)tlrti«l,  vice  G.  Palton,  tXj. 

5.  J.  Moro-Molyiioiix,  K<(j..  to  W  Hi);h 

SherilF  of  fcJurivy,  r/<r  W.  Gilpin,  E-kj., 

tlootuseil. 

S.  Lfttor*  Piit»Mil  uiidiT  tin-  (iicat  Si-iil 
of  thu  I'nititl  Kiii;;(U»ui  of  (tn'sit  Hrituiu 
iind  Irolnnd  const  it  iitiii^  and  apjioiiirnip 
the  Kipht  Hou.  llonry  Thomas  I^nvry 
C'orry  ;  Vice- Admiral  Sir  AK'xunder  Milne, 
K.C.H. :  Vi<'f-Adnnnd  Sir  Svdnov  i'ol- 
poys  Dacres,  K.C'.IJ.;  Itenr-AdniiruKii'or^ 
Htiiry  Seymour,  <.'.H  ;  Hoar- Admiral  Sir 
John  riiarli'ri  Dalrymplv  Hay.  Hart. ;  and 
CliarU*s  I>u  Oine,  Ks*}. ;  to  1h*  Hor  Ma- 
jc>ty'i*  ConimissioniTS  for  f^«'«'utinp  tlio 
oftin*  of  I^tnl  Hif^h  Admiral  uf  tlu-  Kiiil 
Unitctl  Kinploin  of  (ircat  Hritain  and 
Ireland,  and  tin*  dominions,  i^lunds,  und 
itrritoriox  tlivri*unt<i  iH-Ion^^iiif;. 

The  Iii;;1it  lion.  Clmrlfs  Gi*or^,  Kuri 
of  (iainsl)or«»ii^li,  to  lie  Her  Maje^ty'5 
Lieutenant  of  the  count  v  i»f  Rutland. 

Tlie  Duke  of  M:irlU>ntu;rh  tu  he  I/ird 
I*nM<le!it  of  the  IVivy  (.'ouneil,  vicf 
the  Duke  (tf  Iluekinirlnini,  apjxiinted 
Sirretarj-  of  State  for  the  Colonies  und  u 
MemlHT  of  the  (.'ommitteo  of  Council  on 
Kducatii>n,  rice  the  !I:irl  of  Carnarvon. 
re^i^ne<L 

The  Ki^ht  Hon.  H.  Lowry  Corry  to  Ik- 
First  I*onl  of  lh«'  .\dnilndty,  ricf  the 
Ki^ht  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  I'akin^fton.  ]t:irt., 
u]>iM)inted  Seentary  of  State  fi»r  War, 
ricp  the  Ki^^ht  Hon.  J.  IVvl,  re»i;rr.e«l. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Kii-hniiinil  in  U>  IVi-oi<Ient 
of  the  IliiJird  tif  Tradi-.  vii-t  the  !l".uht 
Hon.  Sir  Statli.id  H,  Nurtluni.'.  IJ.irt.. 
up|ioint«'il  Seen  t.iry  of  Siati-  t'"r  India, 
cicf  Vif.<-i»uiit  CranU'rne.  ri-i^'U' d. 

Col.  the  H  n.  P.  K.  Hirl.rt,  to  h.' 
Tn-i-iurer  of  H.M.'s  HoU'*i-hii}d,  r/c*  L  cd 
llun;hle\  (now  .Manjui*  of  K\et«Ti. 

John  Mill.«r,  l's4|  .ti» he  Siiieit«»r-<  ti-ix-nd 
for  Sc>>tlaiid.  rirt-  K.  S.  Gonhiii.  K- j..  up* 
p  linti'il  II. M.'"  .Vilvocate  f^r  .**i  ■■;l.ind. 

ir>.    ."^ir  William    Dunhiir   t«'    le  (''>:\- 
tpiller  Gi-ner.il    of    the     Kvrhi 'ju-T.    aud^ 
Audit* ir-Gi  nrral  of  IMiMie  Act-iiunt-  :  :tiid 
Williaui    <ieiir;;e    .Vudi-r-"!!.     K-i..    t"    Iji 
A-i^i-tant-C'introlliT  :ni<l  Aij'Iit  -r. 

l\K  L.nl  Hi.Urt  .M-iita-ru  a:.d  CI. 
the  Hiiu.  1*.  K.  HiTh".  rt.  (Mr.  «>W'-rn  ■•.■i 
H.M.*-  Mo,i  H..II.  IV.vjk  Cuii.  il. 

I*.ird  Iloher:  .Mi-i.Til-i  I.,  h.-  V;..  ri.- 
f'idrht  iif  t!ii'  Ci  ;ii]:i;!te«-  •*(  ('•■uuiil  ••:! 
K'h:eari<-n. 

liJ.  Til.'   Wijit    H.i..  n.Av].^.    K.irl  ..1 
Tank*  r\:il''.   t"  '  •■   1.  .rd   >".■.%  n  ■!■  !"  Hit 
.Maj.-ty'H  H<u-«h>M.  in  I'r.:-  r-   ■■:! -.1"  il,. 
M.i.t  .\--lilf  J  -hn  W ■:.,•.. I:,  Diiki-  -A  Mai;. 
'M»r«»'iLrh,  ri'-ijiml. 

li'i.    Till-    h-  li  'ur   "f   K;i:.*lith  ^-1    ron- 

-■■.j  ui"<n  ISi  ar-A>!n.irul  Hi  nry  Msiiu'te* 
'*»•"!,   K.K.S. ;  uj«in   itcor^tf    llarii-y. 


K-ni-,  IViddent  of  the  Royal  Sc^ltt:•^ 
Academy,  and  u|)on  «loii«>]ili  No**!  i*at<>Ti. 
Ks<|.,  U.S.A.,  Uk'T  Majcitty**  Limnir  f-r 
Scotland. 

April  10.  Th«'  Hon.  and  !»•  v.  ('i.-«r»-- 
HerfnTt,   M..\.,   t«»  the  D«anery   of   H.  - 
Maji'^ty's  Cutlu-<lral  Church  of  Henf-Ti?. 
Vi>id    hv    the   deutli    «if    the    Verv     II- \ . 

m 

Kichard  Dawes. 

22.  Admiral  Sir  Fairfax  M.-n-^j.. 
G.C.B.,  to  till*  otlirc  or  plait'  of  Ile.ir- 
Admiral  of  the  Cnitod  Kinplom  of  Gr>-:t*. 
Hrituiu  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Adin:rj!r> 
thereof,  in  the  r«>i>m  uf  Admiral  >.r 
]'hip|»s  Honihy,  decfH^^^l. 

2r».  Tlie  Hev.  Th«»nia!»  Lr;rh  (lau^'h:  r, 
M..\.,  to  U*  Hioliop  of  Ko«-hei»ter,  rirr  l»r. 
Joseph  ('otton  Wip^ni.  dect-a«Mil. 

;J0.  l/ieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Cliarli^  Gnv. 
one  I'f  Her  Maje>it\*it  Ei|Uerrie«»  in  <  >ril.- 
nary,  to  l»e  iVivate  Sven-tary  !••  H.r 
Maji-!>tv,  and  Major- (ten.  Sir  TImuia- 
M\ddelton     Hiddulph.     K.r.  H.    t. 


»    '.f 


1- 


Ki-i-^kr  of  Her  M.ijtMy'n  l'ri%y  Purm*. 

The  Duke  of  Kmufort  to  U>  a 
Knight  of  the  Mont  Nohle  OnUr  of  ih* 
Garter. 

Mttjf  5.  Tlie  ManpiiA  of  Kxetvr  to  U 
Captain  i»f  Her  Mjj«*!>ty*«  Hoiiourm'.ii 
Corji-*  of  Gentli-men-at-.\nn».  in  the  n-'TT. 
«if  Charlfi,  Karl  of  'I'ankenille,  afi|*''.n'>«l 
I<<»r4l  Sicwuril  of  Her  Majei»tv'i»  H'lU**-- 
h..M. 

y.  Giiirje  Ilid'lel  Airj-,  V.*q.,  the  A»:r- 
nomer  Itoval ;  the  Ki^ht  H«iD.  WUllarj. 
Kirl  of  K.>sH-:  the  Hi;;ht  Ui>n.  JoLr.. 
Hinm  Wrotti-MfV;  Sir  John  Sluiw  L- 
h  vif.  K.C.II.  ;  l/.i-ut-Gpn.  Eilmanl  ■**•>- 
Mue  :  I'hiMiia*  (iruhani.  K«i|..  Ma^t^r  i^:' 
thi-  Mint  :  William  Henry  Milk-r.  Ili%{  . 
aiiil  Hi  nry  Willium  ChiOioliu,  E«i|.,  t«>  '•* 
Hir  Mriji-t^*'*  Comnii*'«>ioni*n  to  ibi^tsti' 
inlii  tli"  ei>ndi:Ioii  uf  the  Kirhr«|UCT  Skas- 
dunU  of  Wii^rhto  and  Mi-a«urra. 

12.  \\\>  Sn-tii*  Hi;:hncM  the  Prinrv  <>f 
H<<hrn)>>hi-  I^nirenhur^,  K.C.il^  to  h* 
an  Hiiii'>rar,\  MiiiiUt  of  the  (*lvil  I>:«-.- 
>:i>n  of  tilt'  Fir!«t  Cla^^s.  or  Kni^rkt  Grand 
(>>«-<<  iif  titc  Mo>t  Honoarmhltf  Onlrr.f 
the  Halh. 

i:t.   n.-  Kijht    H.m.  G.:«irKV,   Ew!  'V 
H.I. Mil..': on.  to  U-   Ht-r  Majivtv't  H..*^ 
Ciii:  ;:!'>'>'.■•: II  r  tu  the  tieueral  Afw«^lC«    i 
till- Cii-.ri  il  •<!'  .S-i>:hind:   Hn^h  Snrtb- '.' 
Yr*  :iii  iih>  I  If',  K<*-|..  Hn<l   l-^Inanl  CarUv-c 
I'l.!!..  :i.   i:>,..  !.•  Iv  H<r   Mnje^tv't  iVo 
iiiipiire  into  and  rvport  >■* 
I   rhihln'ii.  ynaOfS  ^ 
o-ii".  an>!  H  •:  I' Il  in  a:rrii*ultarr,  for  tW 
|-ir}H>.«-   •■!*  .1.  •  rt.iiiiiii«;    tii  wliat 
.i:id  Ai'i.  u!  .iT  I.I  ^lifieatii'n*  tlu* 
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21.  Royal  licence  issued  granting  the 
title  of  "  Highness "  to  the  issue  of 
H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

The  Eari  of  Devon  to  be  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  vice  the  Bight  Hon. 
Gathome  Hardy,  M.P.,  appoint^  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  vice  the 
Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  resigned. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Thomas  Watts, 
M.A. ;  the  Rev.  Ely  Willcox  Crabtree, 
M.A. ;  the  Rev.  George  Steele,  M.A. : 
and  the  Rev.  Shadrach  Pryce,  B.A.,  to  be 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort  to  be  Lord-Lieut, 
of  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

24.  His  Highness  Krishnah  Raj  Wa- 
dyar,  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  be  a  Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  Lidia ;  his  Highness 
the  Maharajah  Sree  Jowan  Singjee,  Chief 
of  Edur;  Daniel  Eliott,  Esq.,  Madras 
(Jivil  Service  (retired),  late  member  of  the 
Law  Commission,  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  India,  and  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor  of  Madras;  George  Frederick 
Harvey,  Esq.,  I^ngal  Civil  Service  (re- 
tired), late  Commissioner  of  Agra ;  Major- 
Gen.  William  Hill,  late  Madras  Army, 
commanding  the  Nizam's  Contingent 
during  the  mutinies  of  1857-58;  Major- 
Gen.  Vincent  Eyre,  C.B..  Royal  (late 
Hengal)  Artillery ;  the  Rajah  Jodhbir 
Chund,  of  Nadowu ;  Henry  Lacon  Ander- 
gon,  Esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Service  (retired), 
late  Chief  Secretary'  to  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Governor- General  of  India  for  making 
Laws  and  Regulations ;  Richard  Temple, 
Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Resi- 
dent at  Hyderabad,  and  Colonel  Arthur 
Purves  Phayre,  C.B.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
Chief  Commissioner  in  British  Burmah, 
to  be  Knights  Commanders  of  the  said 
Order. 

June  1.  Major- General  Francis  Sey- 
mour, C.B.,  Extra  Groom  in  Waiting  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  be  one  of  the  Grooms  in 
Waiting  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
the  room  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Henry 
John  William  Bentinck,  K.C.B.,  resigned. 

Viscount  Monck  to  be  Governor-General 
of  the  dominion  of  Canada  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1867,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  30  of  Victoria,  cap.  3,  for 
the  Union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Government 
thereof,  and  for  purposes  connected  there- 
with. 

4.  The  Rev.  William  Drake,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Honorary  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  and  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Edmund  Cecil 
Byng,  late  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty 
at    Hampton   Court    Palace,    to    be    an 
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Honorary  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty. 

11.  Edmund  Chase  Marriott,  of  Adle- 
strop-house,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
Esq.,  to  be  Havenor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Ports  and  Foreshores  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

12.  Rev.  John  Saul  Howson,  D.D.,  to 
the  deanery  of  Her  Majesty's  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester,  void  by  the  death  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  Anson,  D.D. 

17.  Lieut. -General  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
G.C.B.,  to  be  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  island  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies. 

26.  The  Right  Hon.  Colonel  John  Wil- 
son Patten,  M.P.,  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

July  9.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyons, 
G.C.B.,  now  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiair  to  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  to  be  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

The  Hon.  Henry  George  Elliot,  now 
Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  MRJesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  to  be  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  Extraordinarv  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 

Sir  Angustus  Berkeley  Paget,  K.C.B., 
now  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Portugal,  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy. 

18.  Sir  John  Rolt  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  in  the  room 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  James 
Turner,  deceased. 

22.  Captain  Count  Gleichen,  R.N.,  to 
be  (Governor  and  Constable  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Castle  of  Windsor. 

26.  The  Hon.  Uoden  Berkeley  Wriothcs- 
ley  Noel  to  be  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the 
Privy  Chamber  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, vice  Col.  John  Home  Purves,  de- 
ceased. 

August  6.  Sir  J.  Rolt,  Knight,  and  Sir 
R.  J.  Phillimore,  Knight,  sworn  members 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
and  W.  H.  Bodkin,  Esq.,  Assistant  Judge 
of  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

The  Right.  Hon.  Thomas  Gabriel,  of 
Edgecombe  Hall,  Surrey,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  to  be  a  baronet. 

9.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  J.  I.  Mantell,  Esq.,  late  Chief 
Justice  in  the  Gambia ;  WUliam  Ander- 
son  Rose,   Esq.,   Alderman  of   London ; 
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Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Alderman 
and  Sheriff  of  Ix>ndon  and  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex;  Francis  Lycett,  Esq.,  Sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex;  and  Charles 
Jasper  Selwyn,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Her  Majesty's 
Solicitor-General. 

17.  The  Rij^ht  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Joseph 
Phillimore,  Knight,  D.C.L.,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  room  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Stephen  Lushington,  D.C.L.,  resigned. 

19.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  unto  Harry  St.  George  Ord,  Esq., 
Colonel  in  Her  Majesty's  Army,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
C.B.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

22.  Vico-Aduiiral  the  Hon.  E.  A.  J. 
Harris,  C.B.,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary' 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands. 

J.  S.  Lumlev,  Esq.,  to  be  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 

23.  The  Hon.  H.  G.  Elliot  sworn  a 
Privy  Councillor. 

Travers  Twiss,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Q.C.,  to 
be  Advocate-General,  vice  Sir  R.  J.  Philli- 
more, appointed  Judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore  to  be  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  colonv  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Govcmor-in-Chief  of  the  West 
African  Settlements. 

The  dignity  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  John  Brown,  of  Endcliffe-hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Sheffield,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  Esq.,  and  upon 
Joseph  Ncale  McKenua,  of  Ardo-house,  in 
the  pariah  of  Ardmore,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  Esq. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Edward  Harris  to  be 
Minister  at  the  Hague  in  the  room  of  Sir 
John  Milbankc,  resigned.  Mr.  John 
Savile  Lumley,  formerly  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  Minister 
at  Berne,  vice  Admiral  Edward  Harris. 

September  3.  Edward  Thornton,  Esq., 
C.B.,  now  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  be  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

10.  The  Earl  of  Haddington  to  be  a 
T-iord  in  Waiting  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Mf^esty,  vice  Lord  Polwarth,  deceased. 

17.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  R.  Napier,  K.C.B.. 
to  be  a  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

The  Maharajah  Maun  Sing,  of  Oude ; 
Col.  Edward  Robert  Wetherall,  C.B.;  and 
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Col.  William  West  Turner,  C.B. ;  to  be 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

John  Pope  Hennessy,  Esq.,  to  be 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Labuan  and  its  dependencies. 

20.  George  Buckley- Mathew,  Esq., 
C.B.,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinaiy  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary'  to  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil. 

October  1.  William  Lowther,  Esq.,  to 
be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Earl  Annesley  to  be  a  Representative 
Peer  for  Ireland,  vice  the  Earl  of  Mayo, 
deceased. 

I'i.  John  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  to  be 
Surgeon  Extraordinar}-  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  also  Prescott  Ganlner  Hewett,  Esq., 
to  be  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Her 
Majestv. 

15.  William  Rose,  Esq.,  Deputy-Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  to  be  a  K.C.B.,  and 
Major  John  James  Greig,  late  of  the  3rd 
West  India  Regt.,  to  be  a  C.B.  (civil 
division). 

25.  The  Right  Hon.  W^.  R.  S.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  be  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

29.  The  Hon.  and  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Harris  to  be  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  vice  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Trower,  resigned. 

Eliza  Horatia  Frederica,  Vis- 
countess Clifden,  to  be  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  in 
Ordinary,  in  the  room  of  Frances  Eliza- 
beth, Viscountess  Jocelyn,  resigned. 

Frances  Elizabeth,  Viscount^  Jooelyn, 
to  be  an  Extra  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  Her  Majesty. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Biddalph  to  be  Hono- 
rary Bedchamber  Woman  in  Ordinaiy  to 
Her  Majesty. 

November  8.  George  Pfttton,  Esq.,  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  sworn  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  CounciL 

12.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  Travers  Twiss,  Eaq.,  D.C.L.. 
Queen's  Advocate. 

Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  M.A.,  to  be  Denn 
of  Exeter,  vice  the  Rev.  William  John, 
Viscount  Middleton,  resigpied. 

16.  Sir  George  Ferguson  Boweu. 
G.C.M.G.  (now  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  and  its  dependencies),  to  I^i- 
Governor  and  Commander-in-ChMf  of  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand. 

19.  Alan  Eliott  Lockhart,  Em.,  to  bt^ 
Lieutenant  and  Sheriff- Principal  of  th- 
county  of  Selkirk,  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Francis,  Lord  Pohvarth,  deceased. 

22.  The  Right  Hon.  Eurl  Brownbw  t 
be   Lord-Lieutenant   of  the   oonnty    «>: 
Lincoln. 
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28.  James  Paterson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  to  be  one  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners for  Irish  Fisheries. 

Lortl  Elphinstone  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive Peer  for  Scotland,  vice  Lord  Pol- 
warth,  deceased. 

December  3.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Wilkin- 
son, M.A.,  to  be  an  Inspector  of  Schools. 

6.  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.B.,  to  be 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
))otentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

11.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  Major  John  Paul  Hopkins, 
K.H.,  Governor  of  the  Military  Knights  of 
Windsor,  and  on  Lieutenant- Colonel  John 
Henry  Cooke,  Lieutenant  of  Her  Majesty's 
Body  Guard  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 


13.  Joseph  Hume  Burnley,  Esq.,  to  be 
Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Dresden. 

Dr.  George  Augustus  Selwyn  (now 
Bishop  of  New  2iealand)  to  be  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  vice  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Lons- 
dale, D.D.,  deceased. 

13.  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Murray,  K.C.  B.,  now  Her  Majesty's 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  be 
Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Portugal. 

16.  Sir  Charies  I^nnox  Wyke,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  Denmark. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF 

STATE. 


THE  CABINET. 

JPirsi  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of  Derby. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of 

Marlborough. 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Chelmsford. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
Chancellor  of  the  ^Exchequer,  Right  Hon. 

B.  Disraeli. 
Secretaries  of  State : — 

Home,  Right  Hon.  Gathome  Hardy. 

Foreign,  Lord  Stanley. 

Colonial,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

War,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington, 
Bart. 

India,  Right  Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote, 
Bart. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Right  Hon. 

H.  J.  L.  Corry. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Duke 

of  Richmond. 
Works  and   Public  Buildings,  Lord  J. 

Manners. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Earl  of  Mayo. 
Without  Office,  Right  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole. 

THE   PBIVT  COUNCIL. 

President,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
T^ce-President   for    Education,    Right 
Hon.  Lord  R.  Montagn,  M.P. 


THE  PEIVT   SEAL. 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

THE  TBEASUBY. 

Lords  Commissioners,  Earl  of  Derby, 
Right  Hon.  6.  Disraeli,  Hon.  O.  J.  Noel, 
Sir  G.  Montgomery,  and  Henry  Whit- 
moie. 

Sees.,  Lieat.-Col.  T.  E.  Taylor,  G.  Ward 
Hunt. 

Assistant' Sec,,  G.  A.  Hamilton. 

THE  EXOHEQUES. 

Chancellor,  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli. 
Comptroller  and  Auditor,  Sir  W.  Dunbar. 

SECBETABIES  OF  STATE. 

Home — Principal  Sec,  Right  Hon.  Ghi- 
thome  Hardy. —  Under  Sees.,  Sir  Jas. 
Ferg^sson,  Bart.,  Hon.  Adolphus  Lid- 
dell,  Q.C. 

Foreign — Principal  Sec.  Lord  Stanley — 
Under  Sees.  E.  C.  Egerton,  M.P.,  lUght 
Hon.  E.  Hammond. 

ColonicU — Principal  Sec.  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham—  Under  Sees.,  Right  Hon. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  Sir  Fred.  L.  Rogers, 
Bart. 
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War — Principal  Sec.  Rif^ht  lion.  Sir 
J.  S.  Pukiii|^Q,  Burt — Under  Sees. 
Earl  of  Ix)n{^ord  aud  Major-General 
Sir  Edwanl  Liij^rd — Assistant'  Under 
Sec.f  (*aptain  I).  Oalton. 

India  — Principal  Second  President  of 
Council,  Right  Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  North- 
cote,  Bart. —  Under  Sec,  I»nl  Clinton 
— Assistant  Sec,  Jba.  C  Molvill,  K*q. 

Chief  Sec/or  Ireland,  Earl  of  Mayo. 

THE   AUMY. 

Horse  Guards —  Commander  of  the  Forces,  " 
Duke    of    Cunihridgv — Jlititaty    Sec, 

Major-Ciencrul  W.  F.  Foster — Private  j 

Sec,  Colonel  Hon.  J.  Macdonald — Ad-  j 

jutant-Gen.,  Major-Cienerul  I^onl  \Vm.  i 

Paulet — Quarter- Master- Gen.,  Lieut.-  ' 

General  Sir  Jax.  Hoik*  Grant— •7ii</(7^-  ! 

Advocate  Gen.,  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Mow-  . 

bray,  M.I'.—  Chaplain-Gen.,  Rev.  G.  R.  i 
Gleig — Director- Gen.  of  Medical  De- 
partment, James  Brown  Gibson. 

THE    .NAVT. 

Admiralty — Lords  Commissioners,  Right 
Hon.  H.  J.  L.  Corrv,  Vice- Admiral 
A.  Milne.  Vi(x»-Admirai  Sir  C.  Coljioys 
Ducres,  Ri^ar-Admiral  G.  H.  Seymour, 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  D.  Hay,  Bart, 
C.  I)u  Cane,  Kim|. 

Sees.,  lAiTil  Henrj*  lA'nnox,  W.  G.  Ro- 
muine — Htfdroqrapher,  Captain  i\.  H. 
Rii-hanls— ,^.«/ro«,  Rinfnl,  I'mf.  .\irv — 
Chief  Co/ixtructor,  K.  J.  Kivd. 

Ciril     Depart mfnts  —  Acruunfamt-Gen.,    \ 
Ja«»,  B«*el»y  -  ^'f/myi^ro//^/*,  H«iir-.\diinral 
R.S.  linhhiAtm  —  S/on i'rtper  Gfn.,  Hun. 
R.    Dundii'*      Comptrullrr  of   I'irtual- 
liitq,  Chas.  liivharKU— Direct  or- <r  en.  of   | 
Medical  Department,  A.  Brywn,  M.I). 

riYMASTEB-OENERAL. 

Paifmnnirr-Gen.,     Bight     Hon.    Stephen 

Cav,-. 
Assistant  Do.,  J.  I*.  Collier. 
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BOARD    uF    TRADE. 

Presidtnf,  Duke  of  Kirhmoiid. 

Tire-  PrextdfHt.  \\\\z\il  Hon.  Sti*jilirn  Cavu, 

Srcrefari/.  T.  H.  Farrer. 

Stiifi.*ficil  Ihp.irtmcnt      Chief  if  A.  W. 
Foiil>liini|U»'. 

As^ivf.  Str.:    Comrrl.  liMninetf,  L.  Mallt-t. 
Do.      Itiihr.itf  Ih}.,  K,  HfrluTt, 
D'f.      Il'irff'ur  I  ft,.,  {.\  {'.  Tn'Vtir, 
Du.     Marin*'     Jju.,  Thuuia*  Gr.iv. 


Bailtcay  Department — Inspectors,  Ca|  t . 
Tyler.  Colonel  YoIUnd.  Colonel  F.  H. 
Rich,  and  Colonel  Hatchinwn. 

DFCHY  OF  LA5CA91EB. 

Chancellor,  Right  Hon.  Colonel  J.  WiLk  n 

Patten. 
Tiee-Chancellor,  W.  M.  Jamct. 
Attornejf-Qen.,  H.  W.  W«t. 

OFFICE   OF  WOBEd   AND   PUBLIC 
BriLDINOH. 

Commissioners,  Lord  John  Manncm,  the 
Se<*retaricA  of  Stat^",  the  Pre«id4'nt  and 
Vice-IVeMident  of  the  Board  of  Tnuir. 

Sec  A.  Austin — Assistant  See^  G.  Rium'II. 

WOODS   A!fD   FOBISTS. 

Commissioners,  Hon.  C.  A.  Gore  nnd  Him. 
J.  K.  Howanl. 

THE   MI5T. 

Master,  Tliomaa  Graham,  Depmi^  ami 
Comptroller,  W.  H.  Barton-^CA^/ 
Medallist,  Ix'onard  Wjon. 

BOABD   OF  CrftTOMff. 

Chairman,  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  T.  ¥re- 
mantle.  Bart. — Dep.  Chairmam,  F.^fiml- 
lmni(m>nvilK>  C.  L.  IkTkeler.  R.  W. 
(irey,  and  Colonel  F.  Rumillj. 

BOAKD   OF   INLAND   BEVENn. 

Chairman,  W.  H.  Stepb<*luoii  —  I>ep. 
Chairman,  Cha^.  J.  Herrira — Alfrvd 
Montpmier}-.  Honr}'  Rolnnrta,  Kr  AIn. 
Dutr  (tordon,  Jamei  Ditrarii — Jmb! 
Sees.,  T.  Sargent,  Wm.  CorbeCt. 

rO*T  OFFICE. 
Postmaster-Gen.,  Duke  of  Monti 


t 


I'lHiB    LAW   BOABD. 

Prenidenf.  VlarX  of  I>e\  on.—  Ixkrd 

of  thi>  Council.  I^mi  IVity  Hwl.  iVrrr- 
tary  of  Stati*  for  the  Home  DrnutaKBt, 
and  the  (Mi:uict*llor  of  the  EzcliM|Mr. 

StcM.,  (i.  .S  hitt  r  BfK»th.  M.P.,  H.  llaB* 


iria".  -AMJtistant  Sees.,  W.  O. 
F.  Flft«her. 


f. 


KF(fl>TUAn   (iENEBALA 

Keq.  Gen..  Ci.  Cirahiim. —  Sec.,  K. 
^/y.  Gen. for  Scntland,\\m.  Htt 
Jte^f.  Gf/i.fir  Ireland,  Wm. 

L(K  AL   GOVERNMENT   ACT  OPVICL 

S*r.,undfr  tKt  Home  Dept.,  ToM  Tijlof. 
Medir  tl  Intpet'tur,  under  PHry  Cbmnl, 

J.  >>iiu'>ii. 

•iTATIi>NERT   OFFICB. 
C'jtnj.trvll'  r.  W.  Bathlitme  GiYfCip. 
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HIGH  SHERIFFS  FOR  1867. 


ENGLAND. 

Bedfobdshibe — William  Cooper  Cooper,  of  Toddington,  Esq. 

Beseshibe — Thomas  Hargreaves,  of  Aborfield-hall,  Esq. 

Bucks — Richard  Henry  Richard  Howard-Vyse,  of  Stoke-place,  Esq. 

Cambbidqeshibe  and  Uuntinodonshibe— Stanlake  Ricketts  Batson,  of  Horse- 
heath,  Esq. 

Cheshibe — Thomas  Henry  Lyon,  of  Appleton-hall,  near  Warrington,  Esq. 

CoBNWALL — Thomas  Simon  Bolitho,  of  Penalvem,  Esq. 

Cumbe BLAND — William  Edward  James,  of  Barrock-park,  Esq. 

Debbyshibe— Edward  Sacheverell  Chandos  Pole,  of  Radborne,  Esq. 

Devonshibe — John  Quicke,  of  Newton-house,  Esq. 

DoBSETSHiBE— John  Hales  Calcraft,  of  Rempstone-hall,  Esq. 

DuBHAM — William  Scurfield  Grey,  of  Norton,  Esq. 

Essex— Richard  Baker  Wingfield  Baker,  of  Orsett-hall,  Esq. 

Gloucestebshibe.— Edward  Sampson,  of  Hembury,  near  Bristol,  Esq. 

Hebefobdshibe — Thomas  Reaveley,  of  Kinnersley- castle,  near  Kington,  Esq. 

Kent — William  Moore,  of  Wierton,  Esq. 

Lancashibe — Thomas  Dicconson,  of  Wrightington-hall,  Esq. 

Leicestebshibe — Edward  Finch  Dawson,  of  Launde  Abbey,  Esq. 

LiNCOLNSHiBE — Sir  Henry  Hickman  Bacon,  of  Thonock,  Bart. 

MoNMOTJTHsniBE — Gcorge  Relph  Greenhow-Relph,  of  Beech-hill,  Esq. 

NoBFOLK — Albemarle  Cator,  of  Woodbastwick,  Esq. 

NoBTHAMPTONSHiBE — William  Somerset  Rose,  of  Cransley,  Esq. 

XoBTHiJMBEBLAND — Gcorgo  Culley,  of  Fowberry  Tower,  Esq. 

NoTTiNOHAMSHiBE — Sir  Jolin  Sutton,  of  Norwood-park,  Bart. 

OxPOBDSHiBE — Alexander  William  Hall,  of  Dunstew,  Esq. 

R  CTTLAND — Edward  Nathaniel  Conant,  of  Lyndon,  Esq. 

Shbopshibe— Sir  Charles  Frederick  Smythe,  of  Acton  Bumell,  Bart. 

SoMEBSETsniBE — Richard  Thomas  Combe,  of  Earnshill,  Esq. 

County  op  Southampton — William  Hans  Sloane  Stanley,  of  Paultons,  near 
Romsey,  Esq. 

Stapfokdshibe — Henry  Charles  Vernon,  of  Hilton-park,  Esq. 

Suffolk — Robert  John  Pettiward,  of  Great  Finborough-hall,  Esq. 

SuBBEY — William  Gilpin,  of  PalewelModge,  East  Sheen,  Esq. 

Sussex — Colonel  Francis  Vernon  Harcourt,  of  Boxted. 

Wabwickshibe— Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  of  Eatington-park,  Esq. 

Westmobeland — Hugli  Rigg,  of  Crossrigg-hall,  Moreland,  Penrith,  Esq. 

WiLTSHiBE — Henry  Calley,  of  Burderop-park,  Esq. 

WoBCESTEBSHiBE— Richard  William  Johnson,  of  Bricklehampton-hall,  Esq. 

YoBKSHiBE — William  Henry  Harrison  Broadley,  of  Welton,  Esq. 

WALES  (North  and  South.) 

Anglesey— William  Griffith,  of  Bodowyr,  Esq. 
Bbeconshibe— John  Williams  Morgan,  of  Bolgoed-house,  Esq. 
Cabdioanshibe — John  Loxdale,  of  Castle-hill,  near  Aberystwith,  Esq. 
Cabmabthenshibe — John  Lennox  Griffiths  Poyer  Lewis,  of  Henllan,  Esq. 
Caenabvonshibe — Abram  Jones  Williams,  of  Gelliwig,  Esq. 
Denbiohshibe — Philip  Henry  Chambres,  of  Llysmcirchion,  Esq. 
Flintshibe— Thomas  Hanmer  Wynne,  of  Nerquis-hall,  Esq. 
Glamoboanshibe— Thomas  Penrice,  of  Kilvrough -house,  near  Swansea,  Esq. 
Merionethsh r BE— William  Watkin  Edward  Wynne,  of  Peniarth,  Esq, 
Montoomebyshibe— M^jor  Joseph  Davies,  of  Bryn-glas. 
Pembbokeshibe — Mark  Anthony  Saurin,  of  Orielton,  Esq. 
Radnorshibe — Charles  Marsh  Vialls,  of  Hendry,  Esq. 
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OXFORD.— CLASS  LISTS. 


Term.  Trin.  1867. 


In  Literis  Humaniorihut. 

Classis  I. 

Baker,  Gleorge  B.>  Corpus. 
Brookes,  Wmiam,  Christ  Church. 
Hopkins,  (Gerard  M.,  BaUiol. 
Jaync,  Francis  J.,  Wadham. 
Nash,  Thomas,  BaUiol. 
Percival,  Francis  W.,  Brasenose. 
Selfe,  William  L.,  Corpus. 

Classis  II. 

Atkinson,  Miles,  Queen's. 
Byrde,  Richard  A.,  Queen's. 
Collins,  Clifton  W.,  Magdalen. 
Cornish,  Walter,  Exeter. 
Cresswell,  Oswald  E.,  Trinity. 
Eaglesim,  Thomas  A.,  Worcester. 
Geldart,  Edmund  M.,  Balliol. 
Griffiths,  John  R.,  Oriel. 
Mobcrly,  Robert  C.,  New  College  ^ . 
Price,  Thomas  P.,  University. 
Thompson,  Clement,  Brasenose. 

Classis  III. 

Brown,  William  A.,  Balliol 
Emra,  William  H.  A.,  Exeter. 
Hilbers,  George  C,  Exeter. 
Lovell,  George  F.,  Balliol. 
Richardson,  Arthur  J.,  Magdalen. 
Stewart,  Alan,  Christ  Church. 

Classis  IV. 

Anderson,  Arthur,  Balliol. 
Blackburn,  Edward  B.,  Brasenose. 
Bulteel,  Courtenay  J.,  Magdalen. 


One  hundred  others  passed. 

JExaminers. 

J.  M.  Wilson. 
W.  Ince. 
S.  H.  Reynolds. 
W.  L.  Newman. 

In  Seieniia  Naiuralu 
Classis  I. 


In  Scientiis  Math,  et  Phys. 
Classis  I. 

Abbay,  Richard,  Exeter. 
Cundey,  John  W.  Magdalen. 
Gwyn -Jeffreys,  Howcl,  Balliol. 


Classis  II. 

Cox,  Cecil  W.,  Magdalen. 

Dyer,  William  T.  T.  Christ  Church. 

Harris,  William  A.,  Balliol. 


Classis  III. 

Cresswell,  R.  H.,  St.  Ma^  Hall. 
Leigh-Bennett,  Geo.  S.,  Pembroke. 
Morris,  M.  C.  F.,  New  College. 
Walker,  Edward,  Exeter. 


Classis  IY. 


Sixty-seven  others  passed. 

Sxaminen. 

B.  Price. 
F.  Harrison. 
J.  D.  Davenport. 


In  Jurisprudentia  et  But,  Mod, 
Classis  I. 


Hardy,  Alfred  E.,  BallioL 
Penfold,  Edward  B.,  Woroester. 
Whittuok,  Edward  A.,  Orid. 
Wragg,  Walter  T.,  Woroester. 

1  JSenior  Student  of  Christ  Chordh^. 
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CULSSIS   II. 


Classis  III. 

Cubitt,  Charles  P.,  Christ  Church. 
Johnson,  Frederick  P.,  Magdalen. 


Classis  IV. 


Three  others  passed. 

lixaminert. 

G.  Rolleston. 
H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
A.  G.  V.  Harcourt. 


Classis  II. 


Emerton,  Wolseley  P.,  Christ  Church. 
G«pp,  Nicholas  P.,  New  College. 
Holland,  David  E.,  Worcester. 
Hook,  Cecil,  Christ  Church. 
Koll^,  Frederick  P.,  New  College. 

Classis  III. 

Allcard,  Jafties,  Christ  Church. 
Fountaine,  H.  T.,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
King,  Henry  B.,  Oriel. 
Knight,  Montagu  G.,  Magdalen. 
Lcchmere,  W.  L.,  St.  Maiy  Hall. 
Pryor,  Arthur  V.,  Christ  Church. 
Weaver,  John  C,  Trinity. 

Classis  IV. 

Brooke,  John  T.,  Christ  Church. 
Egertofi,  Richard,  Christ  Church. 
Elwell,  Henry,  St.  John's. 
Entwisle,  Arthur,  fiallid. 

Twenty-two  others  passed. 

Sxaminert, 

C.  W.  Boase. 
M.  Burrows. 
J.  Bryce. 


Term.  Mich.  1867. 


In  Literis  HumaniorUnis, 

Classis  I. 

Case,  Thomas,  Balliol. 
Dear,  Robert  C.  L.,  St.  John's  ^ 
Donkin,  Horatio  B.,  Queen's. 
Doyle,  John  A.,  Balliol. 
Fremantle,  Stephen  J.,  Balliol  2. 
Fyffe,  Charles  A.,  Balliol. 
Gent,  John,  Trinity. 
James,  Herbert  A.,  Lincoln. 
Markheim,  Henry  G.,  University. 
Tucker,  Charles  C.,  University. 
Wallace,  WiUiam,  Balliol  K 
Wharton,  Edward  R.,  Trinity. 

Classis  II. 

Acworth,  Herbert  S.,  Christ  Church. 
Allen,  John  B.,  New  College. 
Banning,  Henry  T.,  Trinity. 
Beadon,  Robert  J.,  Exeter. 
Bridges,  Robert  S.,  Corpus. 
CarlUe,  James  W.,  Balliol. 
Cross,  Joseph,  Corpus. 
Dale,  Reginald  F.,  Queen's 
Fisher,  Qiarles  T.,  Brascnose. 
Ghreenhowe,  Edward,  Lincoln. 
Kensington,  Theodore,  New  College. 


In  Scientiis  Math,  et  Phys, 

Classis  I. 

Bowyer,  Robert  W.,  Queen's. 
Hodson,  Richard  G.,  Christ  Church. 
Laverty,  Wallis  H.,  Queen's. 
Smith,  Sampflon  B.,  St.  Alban  HalL 


Classis  II. 


1  Fellow  of  Merton.        ^  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church. 


Fellow  of  Metion. 
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Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  Balliol. 
Moore,  Charles  R.,  Corpus. 
Poutiatine,  Basil,  Christ  Church. 
Scott,  William  T.,  Exeter. 
Symonds,  Arthur  G.,  Corpus. 
Williams,  Morris  P.,  Jesus. 
Wylie,  James,  H.,  Pembroke. 

Classis  III. 

Aldhouse,  Fred.  S.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Birchall,  Oswald,  Braseuose. 
Bissill,  Henry  J.  G.,  Pembroke. 
Black,  Arthur,  Christ  Church. 
Brown,  Charles  G.,  Balliol. 
Coghlan,  Charles  L.,  University. 
Gamlen,  William  B.,  Exeter. 
Garrett,  Alfred  W.,  Balliol. 
Hickes,  Thomas  H.  F.,  Pembroke. 
Hill,  Melsup  S.,  Wadhara. 
Hull,  William  B.,  Pembroke. 
Jacob,  Edgar,  New  Collie. 
Marshall,  Joseph  H.,  Worcester. 
Monnington,  George  J.,  Queen's. 
Newbolt,  Wm.  C.  E.,  Pembroke. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  Lincoln. 
Stocks,  John  E.,  Christ  Church. 
Teesdale,  Frederic  D.,  New  College. 
Tinn^,  John  E.,  University. 
Wardroper,  John  T.,  Christ  Church. 
"Watts- Russell,  Edward,  Christ  Church. 
Will&,  George,  Christ  Church. 

Classis  IV. 

Hensley,  Charles  E.,  University. 
Holland,  Francis  M.,  New  College. 
Price,  Walter  L.,  Jesus. 
Tew,  Edmund  L.  H.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Trower,  John,  Exetcor. 


Cljlssis  III. 


Clabsis  IV. 


One  hundred  and  ten  others  passed. 

Examiners, 

W.  Ince. 
S.  H.  Reynolds. 
W.  W.  Capes. 
W.  L.  Newman. 


In  Sctentia  Naturali. 

Classis  I. 

Bateman,  Arthur  W.,  Magdalen. 
Dyer,  William  T.  T.,  Christ  Church. 
Reinold,  Arnold  W.,  Merton. 

Classis  II. 

Morrell,  George  H.,  Exeter, 
squire,  Lovell,  St.  Mary  Hall. 


Seventy-one  others  passed. 

JExaminers* 

B.  Price. 
F.  Harrison. 
W.  Esson. 


In  JurUprudentia  et  EUt,  Mod, 

Classis  I. 

Jayne,  Francis  J.,  Wadham. 
PhUlimore,  W.  G.  F.,  All  Souls. 

Classis  IL 

Dart,  John,  St.  MaiyHall. 
Freshfield,  Douglas  W.,  Univenity. 
Jennings,  Richard  E,,  Braa^iose. 
Kershaw,  Lewis  A.,  Pembroke. 
Loch,  Willie  W.,  BaUioL 
Mylne,  John,  Corpus. 
Ormerod,  George  T.  B.,  BallioL 
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Classis  III. 

Robinson,  Ellis  A.,  Balliol. 
Williams,  John,  Jesus.. 


Classis  IV. 


Two  others  passed. 

Sxaminers, 

G.  W.  ChUd. 
H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
A.  G.  V.  Harcourt. 


Paterson,  Noel  H.,  St.  John's. 
Peile,  Walter  O.,  Magdalen. 
Sealy,  Thomas  H.,  Trinity. 
Walter,  John  B.,  Christ  Church. 

Classis  III. 

Bandinel,  James  J.  F.,  Oriel. 
Bellow,  William,  Queen's. 
Pell,  Charles  Y.,  St.  John's. 
Poss,  Edward  W.,  Pembroke. 
Poster,  William  H.,  Merton. 
Foulkes,  Evans,  Exeter. 
Goldney,  Charles,  Lincoln. 
Harris,  William  A.,  Balliol. 
Holmes,  Allan,  Queen's. 
Lake,  Herbert  J.,  New  College. 
Lloyd,  lorwerth  G.,  Exeter. 
Montmorency,  M.  S.  de,  Wadham. 
Pears,  Philip  W.,  Wadham. 
Sandon,  WUliam  H.,  Wadham. 
Stoodley,  T.  A.,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Stretch,  Theodore,  New  College. 
Wood,  Samuel,  Christ  Church. 
Teld,  George,  Brasenose. 
Yule,  Henry  W.,  Wadham. 

Classis  IV. 

Carter,  Lorance  E.,  New  College. 
Du  Pr^,  James,  Corpus. 
Frampton,  Thomas,  Queen's. 
Freeling,  Arthur  C,  Christ  Church. 
Harton,  Alfred  W.,  Pembroke. 
Maude,  Samuel,  Wadham. 
McCausland,  Robert  P.,  Wadham. 
Rowland,  William,  Worcester. 
Scobell,  John  P.,  Lincoln. 
Stains,  Robert,  Oriel. 
Wortham,  Biscoe  H.,  Trinity. 

Twenty-nine  others  passed. 

JSxaminers. 

J.  H.  Ramsay. 
M.  BuiTows. 
J.  Bryce. 


MODERATIONS. 
Temh  Trin.  1867. 


In  Litt,  Or.  et  LaL 

I. 

Baker,  George,  Magdalen. 
Bowen,  Francis  R.  S.,  New  College. 
Bradley,  Francis  H.,  University. 
Brown,  Archibald,  Christ  Church. 
Browne,  James  W.,  University. 
Buchanan,  Thomas  R.,  Balliol. 
Craik,  Henry,  Balliol. 
Cremcr,  Gabriel  H.,  New  College. 


In  Disc.  Math. 

1. 

Bromfield,  Samuel  W.,  Christ  Church. 
Chadwick,  William,  Merton. 
Gamble,  James  S.,  Magdalen. 
Lewis,  William  J.,  Jesus. 
Sampson,  Edward  P.,  St.  John's. 
Taylor,  William  W.,  Queen's. 
Tomlinson,  Herbert,  Clirist  Church. 
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Dill,  Samnel,  Lincoln. 
Doble,  Charles  E.,  Worccsrter. 
Driver,  Samuel  R.,  New  College. 
Fox,  Charles  W.,  Christ  CTiurch. 
Oaye,  Arthur,  Oriel. 
Ilbert,  Owen,  Corpus. 
Ingham,  Kol>ert  W.,  Corpus. 
Jones,  Alfred  V.,  ExetiT. 
Knox,  Edmund  A.,  Corpus. 
Lindsell,  Henry  M.,  Trinity. 
Lock,  Walter,  Corpus. 
Madan,  Arthur  C,  Clirint  Church. 
Morshead,  John  Y.  A.,  University. 
Mowat,  John  L.  O.,  Exeter. 
Nettleship.  Richard  L.,  Balliol. 
Stanbridge,  John  W.,  New  College. 
Swinboum,  Alfred  J.,  Queen's. 
Turner,  Herbert  W..  St.  John's 
Were,  Edward  A.,  New  College. 
WillUms,  PhiUp  J.,  New  College. 

IL 

Barker,  Peter,  Brasenose. 
Bartholomew,  Arthur  C,  Trinity. 
Bartlett,  Alfred  D.,  Pembroke. 
Brown,  liobert  S.,  Merton. 
Bullock.  William  T.,  Lincoln. 
Churchill,  Charles  J.  S.,  Corpus. 
Cogswell,  WiUUm  H.  L.,  Wadham. 
Cornish,  Robert,  Oriel. 
Dasent,  John  R.,  Clirist  Church. 
Davies,  I^wis,  Clirist  Church. 
IXeedes,  Brook,  Christ  Church. 
Deedes,  Pliilip,  Lincoln. 
Edwanles,  Francis  (}.,  Christ  Churcb. 
Haigh,  Charles  D.  Queen's. 
Heygate,  William  A.,  New  Collego. 
Hilton,  Walter  K.,  Corpus. 
Hughes- Hughes,  W.  O.,  Wadham. 
Jacobson,  Walter  H.  A.,  Corpus. 
Lee,  Philip  E..  Balliol. 
licwis,  Robert  L.  B.,  Merton. 
Ludlam,  Edward  T.,  Worcester. 
Michell.  RowUnd  L.  N.,  Christ  Churcb. 
Primnwe,  Henry  W.,  Balliol. 
Richanlson,  Henry,  Corpus. 
Scott,  Charies  l\  Corpus. 
Scott,  Samuel  O.,  Magdalen. 
Tait,  Charles  W.  A..  Queen's. 
Todd,  George.  BaUiol. 
Wilkinson,  Erasmus,  Exeter. 
Worcester,  John  B.,  Magdalen  Hall. 

in. 

Cbavasse,  Francis  J.,  (*orpus. 
Ford,  William  W.,  Corpus, 
(irant.  Cvril  F.,  Balliol. 
Har%ev,  Clement  F..  Trinitv. 
Hawtrev,  (leorge  P.,  Pembroke. 
-^  *•  J(»)m  T.,  Jt*«u«. 
-,^.i,  Adolpbus  ().  C  BallioL 
Wber,  William  E.,  All  Souls. 
«1«*  V      T  T    Sew  College. 

Corpos. 


IL 

Brittan,  George,  Merton. 

Talbot,  Frederick  H.,  Chrut  Cbwth. 


111. 
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Pbelps,  Henry  C^  Qoeen^s. 
Scott,  John  A^  BallioL 
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X.  Fbider. 
H,  F.  ToBer. 
D.R  Monro. 
H.  Netdeship. 
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DISC  XATH. 

T.  H.  R.  Skand. 
G.  S.  Waid. 
C.  J.  0,  Price. 


Term.  ITich.  1867. 


In  Utt.  Gr,  ei  Lai. 


Bennett,  Stephen  A^  Ballicd. 
Bums,  William,  University. 
Cobb,  Charles  E.,  University. 
Cordcry,  Arthnr,  Lincoln. 
Evans,  Herbert  A.,  Balliol. 
Famell,  John  E.,  Wadham. 
Fayrer,  Robert,  Trinity. 
Goodlake,  Thomas  S.,  BallioL 
Hntchingfs,  Charles  R..  Trinity. 
Malan,  Arthur  N.,  Oriel. 
Massey,  Ekiwin  R.,  Exeter. 
M^^Clellan,  Edward  J.,  Queen's. 
Messervy,  Alfred,  Exeter. 
Mo^g,  William,  Exeter. 
Stvle,  Frederic  N.,  Lincoln. 
Walter,  Arthur  T.,  Christ  Church. 

II. 

Barnes,  Walter  L.,  All  Souls. 
Biscoe,  Charles  T.,  Christ  Church. 
Brooks,  William  J^  Corpus. 
Collyer,  D'Arcy  B.,  Corpus. 
Cope,  Alfred  I).,  Wadham. 
Cunningham,  Etlward  J.,  Corpus. 
Derington,  Thomas  J.,  Christ  Church. 
Du  Boulay,  James  H.,  Wadham. 
Fletcher,  Philip,  Magtlalen. 
Goodicr,  Joseph  H.,  Brasenose. 
Hardv,  Charles  R.  W.,  Oriel. 
Hill,  Geoflrv,  Exeter. 
Howard,  Alfred  W.  H.,  Balliol. 
Luxmoore,  Edward,  Lincoln. 
Priest,  William  J.,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
Khys,  John,  Jesus. 
Rodgers,  Robert  H.,  Brasenose. 
Smith,  Richard,  Balliol. 
Sneyd,  George  E.,  Trinity. 
Stirling,  Arthur  F.  G.,  Magdalen. 
Tait,  Herbert  G.,  Lincoln. 
Tidswell,  Samuel  W.,  Worcester. 
Vaughan,  Arthur  P.,  Balliol. 
Wheeler,  Arthur  T.,  Brasenose. 
Yarde,  Walter  B.  S.,  Trinity. 

in. 

Arbuthnot,  George,  Christ  Church. 
Barrington-Ward,  M.  J.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Black,  Charies  A.  H.,  Exeter. 
Crofton,  Addison,  Trinity. 


/a  D'ac,  Maik. 

I, 

Bnchuuui,  TlKmns  R.,  BallioL 
Donkin,  Arthur  R,  Univerdtj. 
Hughes,  Geoffi«y,  Exeter. 
Wallroth,  Fiederick  A.,  BrasenoM. 
Watson,  John  L.,  Brasenose. 
Wharton,  Edgar,  Exeter. 


XL 

Barker,  Peter,  Brasenose. 
Driver,  Samuel  R.,  New  College. 
Heal,  Frank,  Magdalen. 
Home,  Henry  W.,  New  College. 
Lea,  Reginald  S.,  Bi-asenose. 
Morton,  Edwanl  J.,  Wadliam. 
Owen,  Thomas  W.,  Jesus. 
Scully,  Vincent,  Christ  Cliurch. 


IIL 

Darbisliirc,  Samuel  I).,  Bnlliol. 
Donne,  William,  Branenose. 
Owyn,  Richard,  Oriel. 
Lee,  Philip  E.,  Balliol. 
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Kdwards,  Daniel,  Jesos. 
Hamilton,  Edward  W.,  Christ  Church. 
Harrison,  William  H^  Pembroke. 
Heathcote,  Arthur  M.,  Oriel. 
Holland,  Henry  S.,  Balliol. 
Kent,  Osbome  C,  Trinity. 
Larcom,  Arthur,  Oriel. 
Lipscomb,  William  H.,  University. 
Long,  Ernest  H.  K.,  Christ  Church. 
Morris,  Mowbray  W.,  Merton. 
O'Driscoll,  William  J.,  St.  John's. 
Pearce,  Alexander,  Trinity. 
Phipps,  William  W.,  Exeter. 
Poyntz,  Nathaniel  C.  S.,  Pembroke. 
Reynolds,  Henry  W.,  Wadham. 
Richards,  Wilfred  L.,  Exeter. 
Ruddock,  Mark  E.,  Exeter. 
Smythe,  George  E.,  Christ  Church. 
Turner,  Richard  S.,  Queen's. 
Upton,  Cecil,  St.  Edmund  HaU. 
Williams,  David  J.,  Jesus. 
Williamson,  Frederick  C,  Pembroke. 
Wright,  Arthur  J.,  Exeter. 


Moderators. 

LITT.  OB.  ET  LAT.  DISC.  ICATH. 


C.  W.  Sandford. 
H.  F.  Tozer. 

J.  Y.  Sargent. 

D.  B.  Monro. 


T.  H.  R,  Shand. 
G.  S.  Ward. 
C.  J.  C.  Price. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 

EXAMINERS. 

William  Charles  Green,  M.A.,  King's. 
Edwin  Charles  Clark,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
Alfred  George  Day,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caios. 
Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  M.A.y  Trinity. 

*^*  In  all  case*  of  equality  the  names  are  bracketed. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


DtJ.  Sandys,  John's. 

2  Pollock,  Trinity. 

3  Colvin,  Trinity. 

4  Cole,  King's. 

5  Daniell,  Trinity. 

6  Cox,  John's. 

7  Warr,  Trinity  H. 

8  Butler,  Trinity. 
Brogden,  John's. 

•  Gwatkin,  John's. 
.Shaw,  Trinity  H. 


Ds.  Dundas,  Trinity. 
22  Underbill,  Caius. 
J  Johnston,  Christ's. 
l^Ritson,  Pembroke. 

25  Robinson,  Emmanuel. 

26  Tottenham,  Trinity. 
/  Forsyth,  Trinity. 

I  Souper,  John's. 
29  Wilkinson,  Pembroke. 


12  Wright,  Queens'. 
TArmitage,  John's. 
<  Bonser,  Clare. 
(.Maiden,  Trinity, 
r  Cunningham,  King's. 
\  Gunton,  Mag^lene. 
tMaddock,  Clare. 
/Dickson,  F.  C,  Trinity. 
\Tatham,  Trinity. 


SECOND   CLASS. 


f  HaU,  Trinity. 

\  Johnstone,  Trinity. 

32  Stokes,  Trinity  H. 

33  Style,  Catharine's. 

34  Nelson,  Queens'. 

35  Ram,  Corpus. 

36  French,  EmmanueL 

37  Grigson,  Christ's. 
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THIBD   CLASS. 


r  Beaumont,  Jolin's. 
Ds.  <  Hoyles,  Trinity. 
LWatson,  John's. 

41  Harris,  Sidney. 

42  Maples,  John's. 
fDickson,  H.  G.,  Trinity. 

\  Foster,  Clare. 

45  Palmer,  John's. 

46  Godfray,  Clare. 

{Parker,  Trinity. 
Ross,  Trinity. 

49  Barrett,  John's. 

50  Ensor,  Queens'. 

f  Hyde,  Lord,  Trinity. 
\Sloeock,  Jesus. 
53  Boys,  Emmanuel. 


{Buck,  Christ's. 
Harbord,  Trinity. 
Milner,  Pembroke. 
Phillips,  Sidney. 
/Field,  Christ's. 
\Tatham,  Christ's. 

60  Fenton,  Trinity. 

61  Bray,  John's. 

62  Lathbury,  Emmanuel. 

63  Connolly,  Queens'. 

64  Hamilton,  Trinity. 

65  Askwith,  Trinity. 

66  Puller,  Trinity. 

67  Jerwood,  Trinity  H, 

68  Rothschild,  Trinity. 

69  Yates,  Trinity. 


JEOBOTANT. 


Hindley,  Sidney. 


Mozley,  Trinity 


MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 


MODEBATOBS. 


John  Clough  Williams  Ellis,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
Anthony  William  Wilson  Steel,  M.A.,  GonviUe  and  Caius. 


EXAMINEBS. 


Norman  Macleod  Ferrers,  M.A.,  GonviUe  and  Caius. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Trinity. 


WBIKGLEBS. 


Ds.  Niven,  Trinity. 

2  Clifford,  Trinity. 

3  Lambert,  Pembroke. 

4  Stevens,  John's. 

5  Humphreys,  John's. 

6  Carpmael,  John's. 

7  Reynolds,  Queens'. 
rChamley,  John's. 

<  Jardine,  Caius. 
I^Shaw,  Clare. 
11  Parkin,  Clare. 
fGalliers,  Caius. 
\  Kimm,  Catharine's. 

14  Wanklyn,  Sidney. 

15  Blunn,  John's. 

{Fiddian,  John's. 
Reynolds,  Christ's. 

18  Green,  John's. 

19  PuUer,  Trinity. 

20  Chaplin,  John's. 

21  Watherston,  Emmanuel. 


22  Bone,  Trinity. 

23  Thorpe,  John's, 
f  Groome,  John's. 
\Oram,  Cains. 

{Bodkin,  King's. 
Crosbie,  Trinity. 
Honeybume,  Catharine's. 
Newnum,  Pembroke. 
30  Dickson,  F.  C,  Trinity. 
J  Gaskin,  Emmanuel. 
\Hullett,  Trinity. 

33  Clarke,  Emmanuel. 

34  Eennett,  Trinity. 
TBremner,  Clare. 

<  Gwatkin,  John's. 
[  Prior,  Emmanuel. 
fBeanmont,  John's. 

<  Bevan,  Emmanuel. 
I  Hall,  Trinity. 

41  Johnston,  Quisf  s. 

42  Grove,  Corpus. 
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8IKI0B  OPTIMES. 


Ds.  Landon,  John's. 
/  Corfe,  Sidney. 
\Sontter,  Emnuuinel. 

46  Stokes,  Trinity  H. 

47  Amps,  Emmannel. 

48  Pdlock,  Trinity. 

49  Macftn,  Jesus. 

60  Fortescue,  Magdalene. 

61  Barr,  Peter's. 

62  Milner,  Pembroke. 
rSchroeder,  Downing. 

<  Simms,  Christ's. 
I  Wren,  Peter's. 
^Morgan,  Peter's. 
\Pearson,  Magdalene, 
r  Askwith,  Trinity. 
\  Martin,  Clare. 
60  Femell,  Trinity  H. 


r  Chamberlain,  Qneens'. 
\  Fisher,  John's. 
J  Dearden,  Trinity  H. 
\  Field,  Christ's. 
63  Smyth,  Jcsns. 

{Boys,  Emmanuel. 
Qrain,  Peter's, 

68  Hope,  John's. 

69  Cussons,  Catherine's. 

70  Thompson,  Sidney. 

71  Begley,  Corpus. 
^Francis,  Jesus. 

\Tatham,  Christ's. 

74  Daniell,  Trinity. 

75  Bromby,  Clirist's. 

76  Loyd,  Trinity. 

77  BeU,  Trinity. 

78  Pengelly,  Christ's. 

79  Graham,  Peter's. 


JUNIOE   OPTIMES. 


Ds.  Poole,  John's. 

/  French,  Emmanuel. 

\  Stookc,  John's. 

/  Crosthwaite,  Pembroke. 

\^  Jukes,  Trinity. 

f  Alford,  John's. 

\Nimmo,  Trinity. 

I  Duncan,  Jesus. 

\  Lowe,  Sidney. 

89  Radcliffe,  John's. 

90  Liuton,  Trinity  H. 
f  Clark,  Corpus. 

\ Forbes,  John's. 

93  Eller,  Queens' 

94  Arkwright,  Trinity. 

95  Jones,  Catharine's. 

96  Mackrell,  Queens'. 

97  Roberts.  Christ's. 
f  Butler,  Trinity. 

\  Kidman,  Catharine's. 


100  Dickson,  R.  H.,  Trinity. 

101  Ferns,  Christ's. 

102  Load,  Pembroke. 

103  Taylor,  John's. 

104  Roumieu,  Jesus. 

105  Winter,  Trinity. 

106  Greenwood,  Magdalene. 
fKempe,  Trinity. 
\Martyn,  Cains. 

109  Edwards,  Corpus. 
J  Foster,  Trinity. 
\  Taylor,  Christ's. 
/Roe,  John's. 
\Tayler,  Trinity. 

114  Hart,  John's. 

115  Murray,  Caius. 

116  Bolitho.  Trinity. 

117  Isherwood,  John's. 

118  Anderson,  Trinity, 


MQB.OTAT, 

Miller,  St.  Peter's. 


MORAL  SCIENCES  TRIPOS. 

EXAMINEBS. 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney,  M.A,  St.  John's. 
Henry  Siilgwick,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
Edward  Meredith  Cope,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
John  Rickards  Mozlcy,  M.A.,  King's. 


riBST  CLASS. 


Ds.  Scott,  Jesus. 
Mansel,  Trinity. 
Hewitt,  John's. 


MacColl,  Down. 
Leach,  Cains. 
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THIKD  CXASB. 


Ds.  Given,  Cains. 
Darien,  John's. 
Phillips,  Cftins. 
Scarlin,  John's. 
^Toone,  John's. 


(Hamond,  John's. 
ShuTOck»  J<dm'B. 
Trench,  Trinibr. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  TBIPOS. 

KZAMnrSBS. 

George  Mnrray  Humphry,  M.D.,  Downing. 
Miles  Joseph  Berkeley,  M.A.,  Christ's. 
William  Honghton  Stokes,  M.A.,  Cains. 
Osmond  Fisher,  M.A.,  Jesns. 


p.      /Earle,  Jesus. 
^'   \  Walker,  Sidney. 


7IB8T  CLASS. 

I        King,  Cains. 


{Fenwick,  Trinity. 
Ralfe,  Gains. 
Smart,  Cains. 


8EC09I)   CLASS. 


Wollaston,  Clare. 


Ds.  Marshall,  Trinity. 


THIBD  CLASS. 

I  Semple,  Cains. 


8 


INDEX. 


"  Abd  -  EL  -  Kadeb,     Life     of,"     vide 

Chuechill. 
Abdul  Aziz,  vide  Sultan. 
Aberdeen,   Installation    of   Mr.  Grant 

Duff,   M.P.,   as  Lord    Rector   of   the 

University,  36. 
Abyssinia. — British  Captives  in,  subject 

brought    before     Parliament,     [15iS]; 

meeting  of  Parliament  in   November, 

to    provide    for    Expedition    against, 

[176]. 

Abyssinian  Expedition,  provided  for 
in  Parliament,  [188] ;  and  vide  Par- 
liament. 

Academy,  Royal. — Anniversary  dinner, 
62 ;  Exhibition,  [335]. 

Accident,  Oaks  Colliery,  discovery  of 
bodies,  145;  Femdale  Colliery,  153; 
terrible  explosion  in  the  Mersey,  161 ; 
explosion  of  nitro- glycerine  at  New- 
castle, 171 ;  explosion  of  powder-mills 
at  Faversham,  180;  vide  Collision, 
Explosion,  Ice,  Railway. 

Accounts,  Public. — Income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  255;  Sir  W. 
Dunbar  appointed  Auditor-General  of, 
258. 

AccRiNGTON,  Fire  in  a  school-house  at, 
31. 

Adderley,  Mr.,  moves  a  Resolution  in 
favour  of  imperial  guarantee  of  Ca- 
nadian railway  loan,  [14]. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  Sir  R.  J.  Phil- 
limore  Judge  of,  260. 

Admiralty,  Mr.  Corry,  Admirals  Milne, 
Dacres,  Seymour,  and  Hay,  and  Mr. 
Du  Cane,  appointed  Commissioners  of, 
258. 

Advocate  -  General,  appointment  of 
Travers  Twiss,  260. 

-^SCHYLUS,  vide  Cayley. 

At»RicuLTURAL  Gangs,  vide  Commis- 
sion, Tremenheere,  Tufnell. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  a  "  Weights  and  Measures " 
Commissioner,  258. 

Albert  Haxl,  vide  Arts  and  Soixncxb. 


Alford,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Bishop  of  Victoria, 
257. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  death  of,  [330]; 
obituary  notice,  183. 

Allen,  execution  of,  for  murder  of  Police- 
sergeant  Brett,  156. 

America,  British,  vide  North  Ame- 
rican Provinces. 

"American  War,  History  op,"  vide 
Fletcher. 

"  Ancient  Mariner,"  a  Cantata,  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Bamett,  [341]. 

Anderson,  H.  L.,  made  Commander, 
Star  of  India,  259. 

"Anne  Judoe,  Spinster,"  Novel,  by 
F.  W.  Robinson,  [327]. 

Annesley,  Earl,  appointed  a  Represen- 
tative Peer  for  Ireland,  260. 

Annuities,  Terminable,  Bill  to  re- 
duce National  Debt  by,  [1211 ;  agreed 
to,  [122]. 

Anson,  Col.  A.  E.  H.,  appointed  Lieut- 
Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
257. 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  tnde  Cowpsb. 

Appendix,  Public  Documents  and  State 
Papers,  243. 

Appointments  (and  Promotiona),  257. 

April,  Chronicle  for,  42. 

"Archaic  Sculpturinos  op  Cups, 
Circles,  &c,,  upon  Stones  ob  Bocxs 
IN  England,  Scotland,  and  othxb 
Countries,"  by  Sir  J.  Y,  Simpson, 
[327]. 

Architecture,  competition  of  dengm 
for  National  Gallery  and  Law  Ccrarti^ 
[340]. 

Argentine  Republic,  appointment  of 
W.  Lowther  as  Minister  to,  200, 

Aristophanes,  vide  Rogebs. 

Arms,  robbery  of,  at  Cork,  181. 

Army  Estimates. — Moved  by  Genenl 
Peel,  [123] ;  agreed  to,  [126]  |  nqpfilt- 
mcntary,  ror  cost  of  intended  mnaj  of 
reserve  [131] ;  agreed  to,  [182]  j  md 
vide  Otway,  Mb.,  and  PKSI4  QnmjJk 
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Abmy  op  Reseeye. — General  Peers  pro- 
posals, [124];  Sir  John  Pakington's 
plans  [131];  the  latter  agreed  to, 
[132]. 

Abt,  Retrospect  of  (including  Art  Exhi- 
bitions), [331]. 

Artistic  Sales. — Mr.  J.  Phillip's  Col- 
lection [338] ;  Mr.  J.  Swaiuson's  [339] ; 
Rev.  E.  Goddard*s,  ib. ;  Mr.  F.  Somes, 
ih.'f  other,  ib. 

Aets  axd  Sciences,  Hall  of,  at  Ken- 
sington (Albert  Hall),  first  stone  laid 
by  the  Queen,  57. 

Assembly,  Genebal,  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton appointed  H.  M.  Commissioner, 
258. 

Association,  Bbitish,  Annual  Meeting 
at  Dundee,  126;  Meeting  for  1868  to 
take  place  at  Norwich,  131;  vide 
Society. 

Association,  National  Rifle,  Annual 
Meeting  at  Wimbledon,  110. 

AsTBONOMY,  Kirkwood's  Treatise  on 
Shooting  Stars,  &c.,  vide  Kibkwood. 

Auditob-Genebal,  Sir  VV.  Dunbar  ap- 
pointed, 258. 

August,  Chronicle  for,  118. 

Austin,  Mbs.  Sabah  Taylob,  death  of, 
[330]  ;  obituary  notice,  183. 

AusTBiA.  —  History  of,  for  the  year,  [273] ; 
formation  of  Hungarian  Ministry, 
[275] ;  coronation  of  Emperor  as  King 
of  Hungary.  [277]. 

Aybton,  Mb.,  moves  amendment  to  Re- 
form Bill  restricting  residence  in 
boroughs  to  twelve  months,  [65] ;  car- 
rietl,  [^^^  ;^oves  Resolutions  respecting 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  [133] ; 
Resolutions  withdrawn  [135]. 

"Aybton,  Pbofessoe,  MemOie  of," 
vide  Mabtin. 


Raily,  E.  H.,  obituary  notice,  184. 
Rakeb,  F.,  tried  for  murder   at  Alton, 

217. 
IUkee,  Sib  S.,  "The  Nile  Tributaries  of 

Abyssinia,"  [326]. 
Rabino-Gould,  S.,  "Curious  Myths  of 

the  Middle  Ages,"  [329]. 
Rabnett,  Me.  J.  F.,  "  Ancient  Mariner," 

a  Cantata,  [311]. 
Rabbow-in-Fueness,  opening  of  docks, 

131. 
Reaucuamp,   Eabl,  moves  Address   in 

Answer  to  Queen's  Speech  (5). 
Reaufobt,  Duke  of,  made  K.G.,  258; 

Lord  Lieutenant  co.  Monmouth,  259. 
Reloians,  vide  Volunteebs,  Belgian. 
Relmobe,  Eabl  of,  appointed  Governor 

of  N.  S.  Wales,  260. 
Rennett,      Pbofessoe      Stsbndale, 

8 
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a    Cantata, 


"Woman    of    Samaria," 
[341]. 

Bebgenboth,  Mb.  G.  A.,  "Calendar  of 
State  Papers  relating  to  Negotiations 
between  England  and  Spain,"  [312], 

Beemudas,  W.  H.  Gosling  appointed 
Member  of  Council,  257. 

Bidditlph,  Gen.  Sib  T.  M.,  appointed 
Keeper  of  H.  M.  Privy  Purse,  268. 

Biddulpu,  Lady,  appointed  H.  M, 
Bedchamber  Woman,  260. 

Bill,  for  Confederation  of  North  Ame- 
rican Provinces,  brought  in  by  Lord 
Carnarvon,  [11];  carried,  [14];  to 
provide  an  asylum  for  sick  and  insane 
poor,  and  for  better  distribntion  of 
Metropolitan  Poor-rates,  [16] ;  carried, 
[17];  for  facilitating  proceedings  of 
Commissioners  on  Tiades  UnioDS,  i6.; 
carried,  [18];  for  amending  Represen- 
tation of  the  People,  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  [40],  and  vide  Refoeh; 
Irish  Reform,  postponed,  [114] ;  Scot- 
tish Reform,  introduced,  ib. ;  read  a 
second  time,  [116];  withdrawn  for 
session,  ib. ;  for  renewal  of  Income  Tax, 
[121] ;  passed,  ib. ;  for  reduction  of 
national  debt  by  terminable  annuities, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment  for  re- 
duction of  duties  on  fire  insurance,  ib. ; 
amendment  rejected,  and  bill  agreed 
to,  [122];  to  renew  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act,  [137] ;  carried,  [139] ; 
further  renewal,  ib.;  carried,  [141] ; 
to  encourage  improvement  of  land  by 
tenants,  t6.;  dropped,  [143];  other  land- 
tenure  bills,  ib.i  for  abolition  of  Church- 
rates,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
[159] ;  read  a  second  time,  [160] ;  Mr. 
Newdegate*8  "  Commutation  "  Bill,  ih. ; 
negatived,  ib.i  Mr.  Hardcastle's  bill 
rejected  by  Lords,  [161] ;  for  removing 
restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  certain  offices,  brought 
in  by  Sir  C.  O'Loghlcn,  ib.;  Mr. 
Candlish's  amendment  to  retain  the 
restrictions  in  the  case  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib. ;  amendment 
opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  carried, 
[162];  bill  thus  modified  passes  both 
nouses,  ib.i  for  abolition  of  certain 
tests  at  Oxford,  ib.;  passes  House 
of  Commons,  [163];  is  rejected  by 
Lords,  ib. ;  for  increase  of  Episcopate, 
introduced  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  ib.; 
abandoned,  [164] ;  clerical  vestments, 
ib.',  education  of  the  people,  ib.;  ex- 
tension of  Factory  Acts,  [168];  em- 
ployment of  the  young  in  agricultural 
gangs,  t^. ;  restriction  of  the  parks  to 
purposes  of  diversion,  [171]. 

RiEMiNOHAM,  Anti-popery  riots  at,  79. 

RiSHOPS,  Conference  of,  at  Lambeth, 
137;  Encyclical  Letter,  138;  resolu- 
tions, 139. 
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]JiHSKT,  Mu.  Andrew,  "  Omitted  C^ap- 
tiTs  f,r  History  cif  Eiijrkiid,"  [308]. 

]{L.\C'Ki(ruN£,  ilT.  llox.  F.,  obifiuiry 
iiotiits  1H5. 

IJlt'NT,  Kev.  J.  H.,  "Annotated  Hook 
of  Common  Praytr,"  '321". 

Bodkin,  W.  H.,  kni^rlitiMl,  259. 

UoiLKK      Exi'LOs'io.v,      ride     "IJrnr- 

liouDiKit,  Louis,  ex»MMiti«)nof,  formunlor 
of  Mary  Ann  Snow,  1  U\. 

iJorXDAKY  ('OMMI:*SlONEU3   UXDKR  Ke- 

FOUM  Act,  nanif<l,  [_^7}. 

IJowEN,  Siu  (i.  v.,  u\i\Hnni<n\  Governor 
of  Nfw  Zealand,  2(>(). 

B»^YD,  Kkv.  a.,  appointecl  Di>un  of 
KxtUr,  2(10. 

IJuAND,  LiErTENAN'T.jmx'ec'dingsagrainst, 
lit  How  Street,  witli  respoct  to  the  in- 
burreetion  in  Jamaica,  IH;  trial  of,  for 
murder,  arisin<r  out  of  Jamaica  insur- 
rection, 225. 

HiiAV  (^near  Dublin),  railway  accident  at, 
118. 

JiKAZiL.  npi>ointment  of  G.  Hucklcy- 
Muthcw  as  Knvoy,  260. 

BiiETT,  Police-Skugeaxt,  execution  of 
niurderei's  of,  150. 

Bribeky,  disfranchisement  for,  of  IjUU- 
caster,   Kei^^ate,  and  Grimt  Yannouth, 

Bright,  Mr.,  severely  mticisos  conduct 

of  Government  on  Reform  Hill,  [li*]. 
Britten,  G.,  excculi(m  of,  at  Tuunton, 

for  nmrtler  of  his  wife,  126. 
Brooefield,  Uev.  W.  H.,  appointed  a 

01ia])lain  to  the  Queen,  257. 
Brown,  J.,  knighted,  260. 
Brownlow,   Karl,   moves  Address,  on 

meetinji:  of  Legislature  in   November, 

[178j ;  apix)inted  Lord  Lieutenant  co. 

Lincoln,  26L 
Bruce,  Mr.  J.,  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers 

of  lleign  of  Charles  J.,"  [311J. 
"BuBULiNA,"    explosion    of    boiler    on 

boani,  161. 
Brcci-Euoii,    Duke    op.    President    of 

British    Association,   delivers    address, 

[346J. 
Buchanan,  Robert,  Poems  by,  [327]. 
JiucKiNGHAM,  DuKE   OF,  replaces  Karl 

of    Carnarvon    as    Colonitd    Minister, 

[30]. 
Buckinohamsiitre,   strike    of   agricul- 

tuml  Iaboun.>rs,  35. 
Buck  LAND,  F.  T.,  Inspector  of  Fisheries, 

257. 
Buck  let-Math  EW,  G.,  appointed  Knvoy 

to  Brazil.  260. 
Budget,   brought    in    by   Mr.   Disraeli, 

[116];    Indian,   [133J,   and   ride  Fi- 
nancial Statement." 
Bullion,  vide  itoBBERY. 
BULWEB,  Sir  IL  L.,  "Historical   Clia- 

racters,"  [823], 


[lb67. 

BuRDETT  CorXTB,  Miss,  entertains  the 

lielgiau  Volunteers  at  Highgate,  93. 
Burnley,    J.     II.,    appranted     Charge 

d'AH'aires  at  I>n^^den,  261. 
Burton,  Mr.  J.  II.,  "History  of  Soot- 

lanil,"  [310]. 
Byn(»,  Rev.  F.  K.  C,  appoiuted  Chapbin 

to  the  Queen,  25*J. 


Cabinet,  secession  from,  of  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, Viscount  Cranbome,  and  General 
Pei'l,  [30];  explanatory  statements, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  [31] ;  Lord  Derby, 
[32] ;  Mr.  Disraeli,  [34]. 

Cairns,  I^bd,  amendment  on  Refonn 
Bill  to  raise  lodger  franchise  fixim  10/. 
to  15/..  [101]  ;  carried,  [102] ;  after- 
wards almndoned,  [108];  his  prorision 
for  cumulative  voting  assented  to  br 
lower  house,  [111];  defends  IrisD 
Church  Kstablishmcnt,  [147]. 

Cairns,  Sir  H.  M'C.,  created  Bann 
Cairns,  257  ;  and  vide  Caibvs,  Lord. 

Cairns,  \V.  W.,  ap]X)inted  Lieat.-Go« 
vernor  of  Malacca,  257. 

Calendars,  vide  "  State  Papers." 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  inaugurates  the 
statue  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  67; 
present  at  the  "Belgian"  Ball  at 
Islington,  03;  present  at  the  landii^ 
of  the  Sultan  at  Dover,  94;  xnth  tlw 
Sultan  at  Woolwich,  Spithead,  &q^ 
100  -108 ;  banquet  to  the  Saltan,  105; 
present  at  the  review  of  Volonteen  at 
Wimbleilon,  113. 

Cambridge,  Unitersity  ot.  Honour 
Lists,  270. 

Canada,  Union  of  provinces  of  Canadit 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Kew  Brunawick  into 
one  "Dominion,"  [281] ;  Canadian  Fv- 
liament  openeil  at  Ottawa,  ib, 

Canada,  Dominion  of,  Viscount  Honck 
api)ointed  Governor-General,  258. 

Canada,  railway  loan,  imperial  gunntee 
in  favour  of,  [14]. 

"Canterbury,  Lives  of  thi  Asch- 
bisuops  of,"  vide  Hook. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of.  Bill  for  Cbn- 
fedenition  of  North  American  Fio- 
vinccs,  [11];  carried,  [14];  fecenoB 
from  Cabinet,  [30], 

Cattle  Sjiow,  170. 

Caylet,  C.  B.,  "The  <  Pkometheu 
Ik>und'  of  ^Kschylns,"  [826]. 

Cknis,  Mont,  trial  of  the  summit  xail- 
way,  124. 

Chancery,  Sir  John  Rolt  appmnted  a 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  259. 

"Charles  I.,  Calbkda.b  of  Sxaxi 
Papers  of  Keiow  of,"  [811]. 

Chester,  Uev.  J.  S.  Howson,  appaiatri 
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Den  «(  X0;  fi^  '^^  Fenian  Mote. 
lan.       ^^  ***'*' 

CAlunr^AA^    Mil*   criticises    Navy   Esti- 

~  -MiM^'ioid  mofw  amendment,  [129] ; 
amendiBMit.  withdrawn,  [131]. 

Chisholm,  ^,  W.,  a  "  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures" Commissioner,  258. 

Chobley,  Mb.  J.  Ruttes,  death  of, 
[330]. 

Christian,  Prince,  of  Schleswig  Hol- 
steiu,  licence  granting  title  of  "  High- 
ness "  to  his  issue,  259. 

Christian,  Prince,  son  of  Princess 
Helena  (Christian  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein),  christening  of,  61. 

"  Chronicles  and  Characters,"  by 
the  Hon.  R.  Lytton,  [328]. 

Chronicle  of  Remarkable  Occur- 
rences, 1;  and  vide  January,  Fe- 
bruary, &c. 

Church,  Congress,  at  Wolverhampton, 
144. 

Church  Establishment,  Irish,  vide 
Ireland. 

Churchill,  Colonel,  "  Life  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,"  [317]. 

Church  Rates. — Bill  for  abolition  of, 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  [159] ; 
second  reading,  [160];  Bill  for  Com- 
mutation of,  by  Mr.  Newdegate,  re- 
jectetl,  ib.;  Mr.  Hardcastle's  Bill  fails 
to  pass  the  Lords,  [161]. 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of,  his  Irish 
Land  Tenure  Bill,  [143]  ;  dropped,  ib. 

Claudet,  a.  F.,  obituary  notice,  185. 

Clauohton,  Rev.  T.  L.,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, 258. 

Clerkenwell,  Fenian  outrage  at,  171, 
[199]. 

Clifden,  Viscountess,  appointed  H.  M. 
I-iady  of  the  Bedchamber,  260. 

Clifton  (near  Penrith),  serious  railway 
accident  at,  28. 

CocKBURN,  Chief  Justice,  important 
charge,  upon  Martial  Law,  225. 

Coleridge,  Mr.  J.  D.,  notice  of  amend- 
ment upon  rate-paying  clauses  of  Re- 
form Bill,  [56] ;  amendment  withdrawn, 
ib. ;  his  Bill  for  Abolition  of  Religious 
Tests  at  Oxford,  [162];  amended  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  [163]  ;  carried 
in  Commons,  ib.;  rejected  by  Lords, 

Colliery,  Ferndale,  frightfiil  explosion 

at,  153 ;  Oaks,  vide  Accident. 
CoLONSAY,  Rt.  Hon.  D.  M*Neill  created 

Baron,  257. 
Commander-in-Chief,  vide  Duke   of 

Cambbidoe. 
Commercial  Affairs,  briefly  reviewed, 

[202]. 
Commission,  on  Trades'  Union  Outrages 

at   Sheffield,  73;   on   Employment  of 

Children  and  Women  in  Agriculture, 

appointments  to,  258. 


Common  Prayer,  Book  op,  vide  Blunt. 

"Compound  Householder,"  vide  Re- 
form. 

Conference,  of  Bishops,  at  Lambeth, 
137;  Encyclical  Letter,  138;  resolu- 
tions, 139 ;  vide  Luxemburg. 

Congress,  Church,  at  Wolverhampton, 
144. 

Controller-General,  of  Exchequer, 
Sir  W.  Dunbar  appointed,  258. 

Cooke,  Col.  J.  H.,  knighted,  261. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  E.  C.  Marriott 
appointed  Havener  and  Keeper  of  Ports 
of,  259. 

CoRRY,  Mr.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
[30]  and  258. 

CowpER,  B.  W.,  "The  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels and  other  Docnments  relating  to 
the  History  of  ChrUt,"  [324]. 

Crabtree,  Rey.  £.  W.,  an  Inspector  of 
Schools,  259. 

Cran BORNE,  Viscount,  secession  ttoxn 
Cabinet,  [30]. 

Crete,  affairs  of,  in  Parliament,  [150]. 

Cricket  Match,  Eton  v.  Harrow,  117. 

Crossley,  Sir  Francis,  named  a  Boun- 
dary Commissioner,  [87]. 

Croydon,  church  destroyed  by  fire,  1. 


Dacres,  Vicb-Admiral  Sir  S.  C,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  258. 

December,  Chronicle  for,  163. 

Denham,  Admiral  H.  M.,  knighted,  258. 

Denmark,  appointment  of  Sir  C.  L. 
Wyke  as  Envoy,  261. 

Deptford,  Riots  at,  12. 

Derby,  Earl  and  Countess  of.  Enter- 
tainment to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in 
Downing-street,  87. 

Derby,  The,  won  by  "  Hermit,"  63. 

Detention,  House  of,  attempt  at  de- 
struction of,  171. 

Devon,  Earl  of,  appointed  President  of 
Poor  Law  Boanl,  259. 

Disasters,  chief,  of  the  year,  [205]. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  announces  intentions  of 
Government  with  reference  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  [19]  ;  proposes  cer- 
tain resolutions,  [22];  and  vide  Re- 
form; statement  in  reference  to  Re- 
form Bill  for  Ireland,  [113];  bring* 
in  Budget,  [116];  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  [119]. 

Dixon,  Mb.  W.  H.,  "New  America," 
[328]. 

Docks,  opening  of,  at  Barrow-in-Furness, 
134. 

Documents  and  State  Papers,  vide 
Appendix. 

Dominion,  vide  Canada,  Dominion  of. 
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«*  Do2T  Michel's  Atsttbitb  op  lywrx," 

editwl  by  R.  Morris,  [327]. 
DoTEB,  review  of  Volnnteerg  at,  47. 
Dowsoy,  Pbof^ssob  John,  "  History  of 

Indift,  edited  from  Papers  of  late  Sir 

H.  M.  Elliot,"  [316]. 
Doyle,    SiA    F.,    elected    Professor    of 

Poetry  at  Oxford.  82. 
Dbake,  Rev.  W.,  Chaplaiu  to  the  Queen, 

259. 
Dbesdex,  appointment  of  J.  H.  Bamley, 

as  Charge  d' Affaires,  261. 
DuBLiy,  attempt  to  destroy  Post  Office 

at,  180. 
Dr  Cane,  C,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 258. 
Dr     Chaillu,     P.     B.,     "Journey    in 

Ashan^ro  Land,"  [326]. 
Duckworth,     Sir      John,    named    a 

Boundary  Commissioner,  [87]. 
DcNBAR,  Sib  W.,  appointed  Controller 

and  Auditor-General,  258. 
Dundee,  British  Association  Meeting  at, 

[345] ;  and  126. 
Du  PoBT,  Ret.  Chables,  appointed  In- 
spector of  Schools,  257. 
DuBANT,  Col.  H.  M.,  made  a  E.C.  of 

Star  of  India,  257. 


Eably  English  Text  Societt,  [327]. 

Eclipse,  of  the  Sun,  34. 

Edfcation,  National,  Earl  Russell's 
Resolutions  in  Parliament,  [195]. 

Education,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ap- 
pointed Member  of  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on,  258. 

Egypt,  Viceroy  op,  Visit  to  England, 
85 ;  present  at  the  landing  of  the  Saltan 
at  Dover,  94;  present  at  the  Naval 
Review  at  Spitlvead,  102. 

Eliott,  Daniel,  made  Commander,  Star 
of  India,  259. 

Elizabeth,  State  Papebs  of  Reign 
OP,  vide  Calendab. 

Elliott,  H.  G.,  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  259. 

Elliott,  Hon.  H.  G.,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
260. 

Ellis,  Captain  A.  E.  A.,  Equerry  to 
Prince  of  Wales,  257. 

Elpuinstone,  Loud,  appointed  a  Repre- 
sentative Peer  for  Scotland,  261. 

Empress,  ride  France. 

Encyclical  Letter,  of  Anglican 
Bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth,  138. 

England,  History  of  the  Year,  [1] ; 
review  of,  [197J. 

Entertainments,  brief  review  of,  [342]. 

Episcopate,  increase  of,  vide  Bill. 

Epsom,  vide  Derby,  The  ;  Oaks,  The. 
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Equadob,  F.  Hamaton  appointed  Charirc 
d'Affaires  to,  257. 

Estimates,  Army,  [123];  -^a>J-.  ri281; 
Supplementary  Army,  [131] ;  and  vutl 
Abmy  Estimates,  and  Xaty  Esti- 
mates. 

Eton,  Cricket  Match  with  Harrow,  117. 

"Etymology,  Dictionaby  of  Eng- 
lish," by  Wedgwood,  [326]. 

EuBiPiDES,  vide  Fitz-Gebald. 

Etebsley,  Viscount,  named  a  Boundary 
Commissioner,  [87]. 

ExcHEQUEB,  Sir  \v.  Dunbar  appointed 
Controller-Geiu?ral  of,  258;  Commis- 
sioner to  inquire  as  to  Weights  and 
Measures,  ib. 

Execution,  of  James  Longhurst,  at 
Horsemonger-lane,  for  murder,  46;  of 
G.  Britten,  at  Taunton,  126;  of  H. 
Linglcy,  at  Norwich,  ib,;  of  H.  Far- 
rington,  for  murder,  at  Eirkdale,  131 ; 
of  J.  Wiggins,  for  murder  of  Agnes 
Oakes,  146 ;  of  Louis  Bordier,  for  mur- 
der of  Mary  Ann  Snow,  ib. ;  of  Allen, 
Gould,  and  Larkin,  for  murder  of 
Police-Sergeant  Brett,  156. 

ExETEB,  appointment  of  Rev.  A.  Boyd, 
as  Dean,  260. 

ExETEB,  Mabquis  07,  appointed  Captain 
of  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  258. 

Exhibition,  National  Portraits,  [331]; 
British  Institution,  [332];  Society  of 
British  Artists,  [ib^ ;  Architectural 
[i6.] ;  French,  [tbT]  ;  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  [333] ;  Society  of  Painten  in 
Water  Colours,  [t6.] ;  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  [334]; 
General  Water  Colour,  [ib.'];  Royal 
Academy,  [335];  "Winter,"  [838]; 
National  Gallery,  [339];  at  Ptans, 
Opening  of,  43. 

ExPENDiTUBE,  INCOME  AKD,  of  the  Tear, 
255. 

Explosion,  at  Oaks  Colliery,  ^bc^  ter- 
mination of  the  inquiry,  13 ;  at  Powder 
Works  at  Faversham,  42;  attempted* 
at  the  Dublin  Post  Office,  180. 

Exposition  Unitbbselle,  opened, 
[223] ;  distribution  of  prizes  at,  [228]. 

Eybe,  Majob-Genebal,  made  Com- 
mander, Star  of  India,  259. 

Eybe,  Mb.,  proceedings  against,  before 
Magistrates  at  Market  Drayton,  87. 


Faraday,  Michael,  death  of,   [858]; 

obituary  notice,  186. 
Farrinoton,  H.,  execution  of,  at  Saric- 

dale,  for  murder,  131. 
Faversham,  explosion  of  Powder  MiUi 

at,  42;  and  180. 
Fawcett,  Mb.,  his  amendment  to  Oz* 
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ford  Religious  Tests  Bill,  to  include 
Cambridge  therein,  moved  and  carried, 
[163]. 

Febbtjart,  Chronicle  for,  14. 

Female  Franchise,  proposals  for,  [72] ; 
rejected,  ib. 

Feniax  Movement,  apprehension  of  an 
attack  on  Chester  Castle,  23 ;  rising  in 
Kerry,  ib. 

Fenian  Outbreak,  [199] ;  rescue  of 
prisoners  at  Manchester,  [200]  ;  Clerk- 
enwell  outrage,  ib. 

Fenian  Prisoners,  rescue  of,  at  Man- 
chester, 131. 

Fenians,  processions  in  honour  of  mur- 
derers executed  at  Manchester,  163; 
attempt  to  destroy  Clerkenwell  House 
of  Detention,  171 ;  attack  on  Martello 
Tower,  at  Fota,  near  Queenstown,  178; 
narnitive  of  the  trial  of  the  Manchester 
murderers,  196. 

Ferndale  Colliery,  explosion  at,  153. 

Financial  Statement,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
[116]  ;  proposed  application  of  surplus, 
[118] ;  general  approval  of  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  [119]  ;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  Indian,  [133]  ;  his  formal  resolu- 
tions affirmed,  [136]. 

Fire,  in  parish  church  of  Croydon,  1 ;  in 
a  school-house  at  Accrington,  31;  at 
the  corner  of  Bryan  ston -street  and  Old 
Quebec-street,  34 ;  Her  Mnjesty's  Thea- 
tre destroyed  by,  166. 

Fi8Heries,"1nspector  of,  F.  T.  Buck- 
land  appointed,  257. 

Fisheries,  Irish,  appointment  of  J. 
Paterson  as  Commissioner  for,  261. 

Fitz-Gerald,  M.  p.,  *'The  'Crowned 
Hippolytns'  of  Euripides,"  [326]. 

Fitzgerald,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  R.  S.  V., 
a  Commander,  Star  of  India,  260. 

Fitzmaurice,  Hon.  A.  T.,  Groom  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  Prince  of  Wales, 
257 

Fletcher,  Lieut.-Colonel,  "History 
of  American  War,"  [312]. 

Flogging  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Otway's 
resolution  condemnatory  of,  [127]. 

Fortescue,  Hon.  D.  F.,  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy,  257. 

Fortifications,  Parliamentary  vote  for 
construction  of,  [132]. 

Fota. — Martello  tower  attacked  by 
Fenians,  178. 

Fould,  M.  Achille,  Death  of,  [230]. 

France. — Review  of  history  oiP,  during 
the  year,  [206];  Foreign  poHcy  of, 
[219];  resignation  by  Count  Walew- 
ski  of  office  of  President  of  Cofys 
Leqislatifj  [223] ;  Exposition  Univer- 
selle  opened,  [i6.] ;  conference  in  Lon- 
don on  affairs  of  Luxembourg,  [224]  ; 
treaty,  [225] ;  attempt  to  assassinate 
Emperor  of  Russia,  [227];  death  of 
M.   AchiUe  Fould,  [233] ;  debates  in 
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Legislature  on  Occupation  of  Rome  by 
French  troops,  [233] ;  visit  of  the 
Empress  to  the  Queen  of  England,  109 ; 
appointment  of  Ix)rd  Lyons  as  Ambas- 
sador, 259 ;  "  France  under  the  Bour- 
bons," vide  Yonoe. 

Franchise,  Alterations  of,  vide  Reform. 

"  Francis,  Sib  Philip,  Memoir  of,"  vide 
Meriyale. 

Freeman,  Mb.  E.  A.  "  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,"  [809J. 


Gabbiel,  Rt.  Hon.  Thos.,  created  a 
Baronet,  259. 

Gaiksbobough,  Eabl  of,  Ix>rd  Lien- 
tenant  CO.  Rutland,  258. 

Gabibaldi,  vide  Italt. 

"  Geological  Subvey  op  India,"  [353]. 

Gebmany,  vide  Austbia  and  Peussia. 

Gibbaltab,  Archdeacon  Harris  appointed 
Bishop  of,  260. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. — Remarks 
on  course  proposed  by  Ministers  in 
reference  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 
[21];  Amendment  to  Reform  Bill  on 
personal  payment  of  rates,  [57] ;  de- 
feated, [62]  ;  his  observations  on  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  [145] ;  speech 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  69. 

Gleichen,  Count,  appointed  (Jovemor 
of  Windsor  Castle,  259. 

GoBDON,  E.  S.,  appointed  H.  M.  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland,  258. 

Gosling,  W.  H.,  appointed  member  of 
Council  of  Bermudas,  257. 

Gospels,  ride  Tbench. 

GoFLD,  execution  o(,  for  murder  of 
Police>sergeant  Brett,  156. 

Gbaham,  T.,  a  "  weights  and  measures 
Commissioner,  258. 

Gbant  Duff,  Mb.,  Installation  of,  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  36. 

Gbant,  Gen.  Sib  Patbick,  appointed 
Governor  of  Malta,  259. 

Gbay,  Sib  John. — Motion  on  Irish 
ClfDrch  Establishment,  [144] ;  defeated, 
[146]. 

Gbeenwich,  Riots  at,  12. 

Gbeig,  Majob  J.  J.,  made  C.B.,  260. 

Gbey,  Genebal,  appointed  Equerry  to 
the  Queen,  258. 

Guildhall  (of  London),  entertainment 
to  the  Sultan  at,  104. 

GnzoT,  M.,  *'Last  Days  of  Louis 
Philippe,"  [314]. 

GiTBNEY,  Mb.  Russell,  named  a 
Boundary  Commissioner,  [87]. 
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Habeas  Cobpus,  snspension  of,  in  Ire- 
land, [137];  fiirther  suspension,  [139]. 

Haddington,  Eabl  op,  appointed  H.  M. 
CommiHsionor  to  General  Assembly, 
258;  appointed  Lord  in  Waiting  to 
the  Queen,  260. 

Hall,  vitle  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hamilton,  F.,  appointed  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  to  Ilepublic  of  Equador,  257. 

Habdcastle,  Mb. — Introduces  Bill  for 
Abolition  of  Church-rates,  [159]  ;  Bill 
rejected  by  Lords,  after  passing  Com- 
mons, [161]. 

Habdt,  Mb.  Gathobne. — Bill  to  pro- 
vide an  Asylum  for  Sick  and  Insane 
Poor,  and  for  better  distribution  of 
Metropolitan  poor-rates,  [16] ;  carried, 
[17]. 

Habbis,  Hon.  E.  A.  G.,  appointed  Envoy 
to  Netherlands,  260. 

Habbis,  Yenebable  Abchdeacon, 
appointed  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  260. 

Habbow. — Cricket  match  with  Eton, 
117. 

Habyey,  Geo.,  IVesident  R.A.,  Scotland, 
Knighted,  258. 

Habyey,  G.  F.,  made  Commander  Star  of 
India,  259. 

Hay,  Vice-Admibal  Sib  J.  C.  D.,  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty,  258. 

"Haydn,  Mozabt  and,  in  London, 
by  C.  F.  Pohl,  [310]. 

Hayes,  J.  J.,  "The  Open  Polar  Sea, 
[326]. 

"Hazlitt,     William,    Memoib    op, 
[318]. 

Helena,  Pbinoess  (Christian  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein),  birth  of  a  son,  45; 
christening,  61. 

Hennessy,  J.  P.,  appointed  Governor  of 
Labuan,  260. 

"  Henbietta,"  The,  American  yacht, 
correspondence  respecting,  11. 

Hebbebt,  Col.  P.  E.,  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  H.  M.  household,  258 ;  a  Privy 
Councillor,  ib. 

Hebbebt,  Hon.  and  Key.  Geo.,  Dean  of 
Hereford,  258. 

Hebbebt  op  Lea  (the  late  Lord). — In- 
auguration of  statue  at  the  War  Office, 
Pall  Mall,  67. 

Hebefobd,  Hon.  and  Rev.  (Jeorge^Her- 
bert  appointed  Dean  of,  258. 

Hewett,  p.  G.,  appointed  Surgeon  to 
the  Queen,  260. 

HiOHOATE,  entertainment  to  the  Belgian 
Volunteers  at,  93. 

Hill,  Majob-Genebal,  made  Com- 
mander, Star  of  India,  259. 

Hilton,  J.,  appointed  Surgeon  to  the 
Queen,  260. 

"HisTOBY  OP  England,  Omitted 
Chaptebs  op,"  vide  Bisset. 

**  Histoby  op  the  Nobman  Conquest 
OF  England,"  vide  Fbeeican. 
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Histoby  op  the  Teas.— English,  [1]; 

Foreign,  [206]. 
HoDOEiNSON,     Mb.,     on     "Compound 

Householder,"   [69] ;   his  amendment 

virtually  adopted,  [71]. 

HOHENLOHE  -  LANGENBUBCh,  PbINCE, 

made  G.C.B.,  258. 
Holbein  and  His  Times,  two  accounts 

of,  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Womum,  [321] ;  by 

Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann,  ib, 
Holbobn,  Murder  in,  142. 
Holland,  appointment  of  Hon.  E.  A.  J. 

Harris  as  Envoy,  260. 
Hook,  Dean,  "  Lives  of  the  Archbbhops 

of  Canterbury,"  [322]. 
Hopkins,  Majob  J.  P.,  Knighted,  261. 
HoNOUBs,  Uniyebsity,  vide  Cambbidgb 

and  OxpoBD. 
HoBSE  Show,  vide  Islington. 
Hospital,  vide  Netley. 
HowsoN,  Rey.  J.  S.,  Dean  of  Chester,  259 
HoziEB,   H.    M.,    "The    Seven  Weeks 

War,"  [313]. 
Hughes,  P.  .L,  appointed  Consul  at  Kiu- 

Kiang,  260. 

HUNGABY,  vide  AUSTBIA. 

HuBBiOANE,  destructive,  in  West  In^Kes^ 

147 
Hyde  Pabk,  Reform  demonstration  in, 

54. 
"  Hymns  to  the  Vibgih  akd  Chbist, 

THE    PaBLIAMENT     OP     DbYILS,    AND 

OTHEB  Religious  Poems,"  edited  by 
F.  J.  Fumivall,  [327]. 


Ice,  fearful  accident  in  the  Begenfs 
Park,  8. 

Income  and  Expendituhe  of  tlie  Tear, 
255. 

Income  Tax,  Bill  for  renewal  of,  passed, 
[1211 

India,  Financial  Statement,  [133];  Mr. 
Ayrton's  resolutions,  ib, ;  these  resolu- 
tions withdrawn,  [135] ;  Statement 
affirmed,  [136]. 

India,  History  of,  vide  Whbelbb,  and 
DowsoN,  and  Mabshman;  "Memcnr 
of  Geological  Survey  of,"  [363]. 

India  Office,  Ball  in  honour  of  the 
Sultan,  105. 

India,  Stab  op,  vide  Stab  of  India. 

Ingelow,  Miss  Jean,  Poems  by,  [827]. 

Znglis,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  app<unted  Lord 
Justice  General  of  Scotland,  257. 

Inspeotob  op  Schools,  Rev.  Ch.  Da 
Port,  appointed,  257;  other  appoint- 
ments, vide  Schools,  Inbpbotobs  of. 

Ibeland,    Reform    Bill  for, 
[1141;  disturbed  state  of, 
new  J  of  suspension  of  Habeas 
Act,  ib,;  Bio  carried,  [189]; 
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renewal,  ib,;  carried,  [141];  Bill  to 
enconrage  improvement  of  land  by 
tenants,  brought  in  by  Lord  Naas,  ib. ; 
dropped,  [143]  ;  other  Bills  for  same 
object,  by  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and 
Sir  C.  0*Loghlen,  brought  in  and 
dropped,  ib. ;  Sir  John  Gray's  motion 
on  Church  Establishment,  [144] ;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  observations,  [145]  ;  "  pre- 
vious question "  carried,  [146] ;  Earl 
Russell  moves,  in  Lords,  address  asking 
for  royal  commission  of  inquiry,  ib.; 
defence  of  establishment  by  Lord  Cairns, 
[147]  ;  Bishop  of  Ossory's  amendment, 
ib. ;  withdrawn,  [148] ;  atldress  agreed 
to,  ib. ;  appointment  of  Earl  Annesley 
as  a  Representative  Peer,  260;  J. 
Paterson  appointed  Commissioner  for 
fisheries,  261. 

Ireland,  vid£  Fenian  Movement. 

Islington,  Horse  Show  at  the  "Agri- 
cultural Hall,"  65;  visited  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Teck, 
66;  Ball  in  honour  of  the  Belgian 
Volunteers  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
92. 

Italy,  Affairs  of,  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, [194]  ;  history  of,  for  the  year, 
[243] ;  Ricasoli  Ministry  replaced  by 
that  of  Ratazzi,  [247]  ;  arrest  of  Gari- 
baldi at  Sinaluiiga,  [249] ;  French  in- 
tervention, [250];  Ratazzi  Ministry 
succeeded  by  tliat  of  General  Menabrea, 
[252];  battle  of  Mentana,  ib.;  Gari- 
baldi again  arrested,  [253] ;  Menabrea's 
resignation  and  re-instatement,  [259]  ; 
appointment  of  Sir  A.  B.  Paget,  as 
Envoy,  259. 
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Jamaica,  the  late  Insuebection  in, 
"No  Bill"  found  in  the  cases  of  Col. 
Nelson  and  Lieut.  Brand,  46 ;  the  late 
Insurrection  in,  vide  Eybe;  the  late 
Insurrection  in,  vide  Nelson,  Bband. 

Jamaica  Insubbection,  trial  of  Col. 
Nelson  and  Lieut.  Brand,  arising  out 
of,  225. 

James,  Sib  H.,  "Facsimiles  of  National 
Manuscripts,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Queen  Anne,"  [312]. 

Januabt,  Clironicle  for,  1. 

"  Jason,  Life  and  Death  op,"  a  Poem, 
by  Mr.  WUUam  Morris,  [328]. 

Jocelyn,  Viscountess,  appointed  H.  M. 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  260. 

JoDHBiB  Chund,  made  Commander,  Star 
of  India,  259. 

JuABEZ,  elected  President  of  Mexico, 
[280]. 

July,  Chronicle  for,  85. 

June,  Chronicle  for,  67. 


Ealisch,  M.  M.,  "Commentary  on  the* 

Old  Testament,"  [324]. 
Kabslake,     J.     B.,     Solicitor-General, 

Knighted,  257. 
Kaye,   Mb.    J.   W.,   "Lives   of  Indian 

Officers,"  [3231. 
Keate,  R.  W.,  Governor  of  Natal,  257. 
Keene,   Mb.  H.  G.,    "Forty  years  of 

Moghul  Empire,"  [816]. 
Kennedy,  A.  E.,^  knighted,  260. 
Kensington,  vide  Abts  and  Sciences. 
Kebby,  vide  Fenian  Movement. 
KiNOSDOWN,  LoBD,  obltuary  notice,  187. 
KiBKWOOD,  Daniel,  "Meteoric  Astro- 
nomy, a  treatise  on  Shooting  Stars,  &c." 

[353]. 
Kiu-KiANG,  appointment  of  P.  J.  Hughes 

as  Consul,  260. 
Kbishnah  Raj  Wadyab,  made  Grand 

Commander,  Star  of  India,  259. 


Labuan,  appointment  of  J.  P.  Hennessj 
as  Governor,  260. 

Lambeth,  Conference  of  Bishops,  137 ; 
Encyclical  letter,  138;  resolutions,  139. 

Lancabtsb,  Col.  J.  Wilson  Patten,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of,  259. 

Landseeb,  Sib  Edwin,  completion  of 
the  Lions  for  the  Nelson  Monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  15. 

Labkin,  execution  of,  for  murder  of 
Police-sergeant  Brett,  156. 

"  Last  Chbonicles  op  Babset,"  novel, 
by  Tbollope,  [327]. 

Law  Coubts,  proposed  new,  [340]. 

Law,  Martial,  important  Charge  of  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum  upon,  225. 

Lawbence,  Sib  W.,  obituary  notice^ 
189. 

Lefetbi,  Sib  J.  S.,  a  "Weights  and 
Measures  "  Commissioner^  258. 

LiCHPiELD,  appointment  of  Right  Key. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Selwyn,  as  Bbhop,  ^1. 

Litbbatubb,  Retrospect  of,  307. 

LiNQLEY,  H.,  execution  of,  at  Norwich, 
for  murder  of  his  uncle,  126. 

LocEHABT,  A.  E.,  appointed  Lieutenant 
and  Sheriff  CO.  Selku-k,  261. 

London,  Lobd  Mayob  of.  Entertain- 
ment to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  87 ;  the  Sultan  enter- 
tained by  the  Corporation,  at  Guildhall, 
104. 

Longhubst,  James,  execution  of,  for 
murder,  46. 

Lonsdale,  Db.  Henby,  "Life  and 
Works  of  M.  L.  Watson,  Sculptor," 
[322]. 

Lobds,  House  of,  discusses  Reform  Bill, 
[92];    interesting  debate  in,  on  pro- 
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pa«Hl  chanpfcs  in  the  military  sen-ice, 

[12.V. 
LnrisK,     IVmcpiw,    third     <lanf]:htpr     of 

IViiioo  and  Primness  of  \VaIi*s,  chriKti'n- 

injr  of,  r>7. 
•♦Ltnis  l*HiLirpE,  Last  Dat3  of."  ride 

(irizoT. 
Lowe,  Mr.,  on  IU"ft>nn   Bill,  {)n>}Kwcs  to 

anthorizo  *' cinnnlutivc**  voting'  at  eloc- 

turn-*,  [Sir  ;  doftnitttl,  '86 J. 
lA>WTHKit.    \V.,    a]>|Miint('<l    Ministi*r    to 

Arp'ntino  Kopnltlif,  2(>0. 
LuMLKV,  J.  S.,  a|){Mintttl  Envoy  to  Swit- 
zerland, 2(k). 
Lux  EM  nor  K»,     ]lriti!«li     Parliamentary 

imHt'^tlinLT'*  with  n'tVrt'nc**  to,  [ir>2^; 
'nMirh  Ltyi-ilaturt.*  on  [^il^J;  C'<infi*r- 

cnoo  in   I^ondon,  ib. ;    Treaty,  l_^~o]  ; 

Confori-nee  ri»!*mH*t  injr,  r>6. 
liYtKTT,  F.,  kni^'hte*!.  2tiO. 
Lyonk,  Loki),  apiKjintiil  Ambassador  to 

FnuKV.  2r>i». 
Lyttelh^n,    Lorp,   hrinpj    in   IVdl   fin* 

iiuTitiH'nf  K|ii>e<>i>ate,    KW];  Hill  alxin- 

doiutU  '  l*''"*  . 
Lytidn,  Hon.  KimpRT,  ••  C'hronielw  and 

ChanictiTs,* 


*•  [ai'r* 


"Mahei/s  Progress,**  novel,  [327]. 
••  .Mai»ao\?:»\r  1Jevisiti:i»,"  hv  Hov.  W. 

Kllis.  i:J2i»  . 
Mala**  \,    rnh   Caikns,   \V.    W.  ;    and 

Si  RAIT-*  Settle M KM H. 
Malin**,  Hu'II\ki>.  kni;rh!«il.  257. 
Malta,    tlen.    Sir    P.    tlrant,   ai>{N tinted 

(fiivenior,  2.V.». 
MaM'HK^ikr.  Fenian*  at.  'l!»t»]  ;  n*^'Ui' 

of  Fenian   priMnii-r*  at,  l^ll ;  e\i><*uti(in 

of  Allen.  <tinild.  aiiil  I.arkin.  1.V». 
M\NMN4i,     Alt*  Hin^iU'i'.    "K-^-rtx*    <»n 

lu-liyi<iii  and  I«itiTJl\irr,'*  f!i2^  . 
^Un"!:!.,  Kev.  n.   L..  ii]ijM'Jntnl    lif^riu* 

Prirri'^-i.ir  Iff  K^'e!i-««i;i*:ii-al    lli>t«fry,  at 

Oxf.ird.  2.'.7. 
Man^-i-'N    Hill  se,  rf.if   L'tMHiN,  Lord 

Ma  In  :  ••!■. 
M  \M  I  I  1.  .1.  I...  knijh'itl,  ^tH^. 
M  *nc  n.  <  "Ihi-h'mIi'  !'>'r.  It  I. 
M  m;i  i.'K-'ii.ii.    1>»  KE   ni.    Ixnl   Pn-»i- 

ill-Ill  ••:  t!ic  l'i-i\_\  ( '•»iiii«-il,  an<l  M«'Iii-n  r 

•  ■f  ('■■iii:ni:ri'«- 'if  l' •mn-il  «'n  Kdiii-:iMi>n. 

31  n;.'.  Ill  I  i  I.    llM.<»N.    ••'.;::i.iry     iiiiliii-. 

llMl. 

^^    i.i.J'ir,    K.    *'..    aj';«'in*il      Mav- :i>>r 
...  I  K  .,  jHT  .,f  p.  rt-  .-t"  !>:; 
.....  ^.V.i. 
»*       --■MAX.    Mk.    J.    C,    ■•Hi-t..rT 
-         '»irij. 


_\   ••li't-rn- 
of 


Mabtello  Towxb,  attacked  by  Fenians 

17H. 
Martial  Law.  ritte  Liw. 
Martin.  Mr.  TnEonoHR.   "Memoir  nf 

Professor  Avrton,"    3111'. 
M  A  r  N  S I N  G .  jl  A II A  it  A  J  A II  .a  C«>miiuui  Jer. 

Star  of  India.  2(k). 
Maximilian,    Kmfebor,  eircntion    of, 

disens'HNl  in  I'krlianient,  [l&lj. 
May.  Chnmiele  for.  52. 
McI>4>NALi>.  Kdwin.  munler  of,  in  IInl- 

iMvni.  1 12. 
McKenna.  J.  X..  kniirhted,  2Q0. 
McNeill.  Kt.  Hi»n.  D..  rruatcd  lUron 

C'olonsav,  257. 
Meli.4)N,  Alfred,  dtmth  c»f,  '311]. 
Mentana,  Iwttle  of   2o2j. 
Merivale.   Mr.  Herman.  "MrmMir  •/ 

Sir  Pliilip  Franeis."  ;3P.l]. 
Mersey,    eii>l(»*ion   of  **  Habaliiia,*'   in. 

Ifil. 
••Mete<»ric     Astronomt,"    by    I>jri.*; 

KirkwtMMl.  [353  \ 
I    METRoroLis,"l»iNir-niti*s  nf.hill  f««r  \vx:rr 
\        di-trihution  of,    HI    ;  ear^i»^^,  [17\ 
Mkxu'o.  «>.\e<*ntion  of  Kui{torur  of,  dui- 

enoM-^l  in  PurHnm*iit.  j  151^  ;  re\i«*v  i/ 

hintjirv    of.    for    eum-nt    vear,      27y  ; 

dealh  «)f  Kni}N*n>r  Ma\inidian.    2*^*^  : 
I        .Inure/,  elivted  Pn'fiiUnt.  ib. 
I   <*Mii»i>LE   Ages.  Cruiori   Mttbs  op 
■        THE."  by  S.  Ifcirin>:-<«iuliU  '^3211  . 
'    Mill.  Mr*.  J.  S.,  auieiidmeDt  of  Rrfim 

Hill  in  favmir  of  female  franchif^,  ^72  ; 

njifttHl,    1 6. :     for    n^jwvaenUtaua    vi 

minoritii^s,      75   ;     withilrawn,    [7^': 
i        "  DifiM-rtatifiiiH  and  I>iMniii«kms"  ^3:^  . 
MiLLiR,  J.,  Silii-it4ir-lroncraI  for   So 4- 

lanl.  2.''»S. 
Miiiiii.   W.   H.,  a«*Wt-it;bta  and  Ma- 

^nr•■^  *'  ('iiniini«*'ii>ner,  2.VI. 
Mii.NF.  Vii  I- Admiral  Sib  A.,  a  IVb- 

nr>«i<ini  T'lf  the  .\«liniralty.  258t. 
MlM>li:i:s    ANU    OfFUCBS    OW    8T1TI, 

«-"!n|il«*t»'  li*t  of,  2*»1. 
-MlM^IIiY.  r/./*-   CaIiINCT. 
MiNiii:iiii>,  n-pniK-ntatioa  of,  ndW  Rf- 

l««l:M. 
"Mm. MIL    KMriUB,  FoBTT   YkaBSOP." 
'        IV. /r  Ki  i:m-. 
M««Ni  K,  Vis«  iiiNT.  a;i«iint<>«l 

<ti'ti«'r.tl  of  l>>»niiniiin  uf  Cam 
MoNiu.T,    l«<>uii    K..    Bppiiintrd    V 

lV«-id«n!  ff  I'rivy  I'unneil.  SoA. 
Mi'M    ("IM*.  rii/^liMs,  MOXT. 

.Mm>:i  -It) .  Apmiimi  Sir  K.  M.,  affKi«nt«d 

K«  .ir- Ailtiiir.il  ff  I'nitetl  Kinjddoi.  25^ 
.M<»).i.  M«>M  M  I  \.   .1..    Hi^h    Sheriff  i/ 

>iirri  \.  :j.'»s. 
M  -i.iiv.   Mr.   H..   "K.iirUUi  Writatx* 

;iL'."i  . 
M  •iiKi-.  Mil.   \V..   "Life  and  Uratk  af 

.la- ill."  u  !*.■  III.    32H  . 
M«iii.LV.  Dr.,  *' History  of  th*  Ci 

X.th,r!.in.l»."  '3U*. 
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MOZABT  AND  HaTDN  IN  LONDON,"  by 

C.  F.  Pobl,  [340]. 
Mfib,  W^  made  a  K.C.of  Star  of  India, 

257. 
MuBDEB  of  Edwin  McDonald,  in  Hoi- 

bom,  142. 
MuBBAY,  Sib  C.  A.,  appointed  Envoy  to 

Portugal,  261. 
Music,   [340];   Philharmonic  Concerts, 

[341]. 
MrsicAL  Pebiodicals,  [340]. 
"Musicians,  Lettebs  op  Distinguish- 
ed," by  Lady  Wallace,  [340]. 
MusuBUS,  M.,    (Turkish    Ambassador), 

present  at  the  landing  of  the  Saltan  at 

Dover,  94. 
Mysobe,  Mahabajah  of,  made  Grand 

Commander,  Star  of  India,  259. 


Naas,  Lobd,  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  for  renewal  of  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension Act,  [138] ;  Bill  passed,  [1391 ; 
introduces  I^nd  Tenure  Bill,  [l41j; 
Bill  withdrawn,  [143]. 

Nantieb-Didike,  Madame,  death  of 
[341]. 

Napier,  General  Sib  R.,  made  Grand 
Commander,  Star  of  India,  260. 

Natal.—  R.  W.  Keatc,  appointed  Gover- 
nor of,  257. 

National  Gallery,  additions  to  pic- 
tures in,  [339] ;  New  building,  [340]. 

"National  Manuscripts,  Facsimiles 
OF,  from  William  the  Conquebob 
to  Queen  Anne,"  by  Sir  H.  James, 
[312j. 

Navy,  Review  of,  at  Spithead,  101. 

Navy  Estimates,  moved  by  I^rd  Henry 
Lennox,  [128] ;  criticised  by  Mr.  Chil- 
dors,  [129];  by  Mr.  Seely,  [131]; 
agi'ced  to,  ib. 

Nelson,  Colonei^  proceedings  against, 
at  Bow -street,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
surrection in  Jamaica,  18;  trial  of, 
for  munler,  arising  out  of  Jamaica 
Insurrection,  225. 

Nelson,  Lord. — Completion  of  the  Lions 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  15. 

"Netherlands,  History  of  United," 
vide  Motley. 

Netley,  Visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  hospi- 
tal, 118. 

**New  America,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon, 
[328]. 

Newi^egate,  Mr,  his  Bill  for  Commu- 
tation of  Church-rates,  negatived, 
[160J. 

New  South  Wales,  Earl  of  Belmore 
Governor,  260. 


New  Zealand,  appointment  of  Sir  G.  F. 
Bowen,  as  Governor,  260. 

Nile,  The,  vide  Baker. 

Nitbo-Glycebin£>  explosion  of,  at  New- 
castle, 176. 

Noel,  Hon.  R.  B.  W.,  appointed  Groom 
of  H.  M.  Privy  Chamber,  259. 

"NoBMAN  Conquest  of  England,  vide 
Fbeeman. 

Nobth  Amebican  Pbotinces,  Bill  for 
Confederation  of,  [11] ;  carried,  [14]. 

Nobthcote,  Sib  Staffobd,  sncceeds 
Lord  Cranbome.as  Secretary  for  India, 

t30] ;  his  Indian  Financial  Statement, 
133] ;  approved,  [136]. 
Nobwich,  execution  of  H.  Lingley  at» 
126;    Meeting  of  British  Assooiatioii 
for  1868  to  take  phice  at,  18L 
NoTEHBSS,  Chronicle  for,  152. 


Oaks  Collieby,  vide  Accident,  Ex- 
plosion. 

Obituabt  Notices.— Sir  A.  Alison,  183; 
Mrs.  Austin,  ib.;  E.  H.  Baily,  184; 
Rt.  Hon.  F.  Blackbume,  185;  A.  F. 
Claudet,  ib, ;  Faraday,  186;  Lord 
Kingidown,  187;  Sir  W.  Lawrence, 
189;  Baron  Marochetti,  190;  John 
Phillip,  191 ;  Earl  of  Bosse,  ib.;  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  192;  Sir  G.  Turner, 
193 ;  Sir  G.  Smart,  ib, ;  Sir  R.  Smirke, 
194 ;  Alex.  Smith,  ib. ;  Sir  Jas.  South,^ 
195. 

Octobeb,  Chronicle  for,  144. 

Old  Testament,  vide  Kalibch. 

O'LoGHLEN,  Sib  C. — his  Irish  Land 
Tenure  Bill,  [148]  ;  dropped,  [1441 ; 
his  Bill  for  removal  of  Roman  C&thonc 
disabilities  for  office,  [161] ;  amended, 
[162] ;  passed,  ib. 

Onslow,  Key.  W.  L.,  Chaplain  to  Prince 
of  Wales,  257. 

Opeba,  [841] ;  English,  ib. 

Obd,Col.  H.  St.  Geo.,  Governor  of  Struts 
Settlements,  257 ;  knighted,  260. 

Ossoby,  Bishop  of,  moves  amendment 
to  Lord  Russell's  motion  for  Address  to 
Crown  on  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
[147] ;  amendment  withdrawn,  [148]. 

Ottawa,  vide  Canada. 

Otway,  Mb.,  carries  resolution  condem- 
natory of  Flogging  in  the  Army,  by 
majority  of  one,  [127]. 

OxFOBD,  ^Univebsity  OF,  Sir  F.  Doyle 
elected  Professor  of  Poetry,  82;  Rev. 
H.  L.  Manscl  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  257; 
Honour  Lists,  264. 
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Parliament,  opc-ninir  of,  nuJ  QiieiMrn  \   Phtt.mmorf,  Sir   R.  J.,  ajipoiDtM    m 

SjNt'cI),    2.  lo    :  Adtlrosit  in  aiihuvr  to  Privv   Couni-il,  25*.>;  HpiMtinteil  Jud^ 
tli<'Cjtii'rti'!tS]N-i'i'!i.    •'»   :  I>fbiiti-<iiii,  fVi.;    '        ot*  Aiiinirultv  Cuiirt.  2<>(). 

uiiil  ri'ie  the  variolic  Hiilijccts  uiiiUr  M-'ini"  Pill  I  1. 1  r.  John,  otiitiiury  imtuv.  191. 

rati- luaiU:  Kt'>«>lutii III  ill  til vuurot'iiniM'-  Piiii.Mi's,   HhNJ.  S\m.,  Liml   Muytt  *( 

riiil^iianiiiti'i'nt'C'aiiuiliaiiUuilway  l^Kiii,  I^niiliiii,  kiii;;)!!!'*!.  207. 

iiiovcil  by  Mr.  Ailili-rW,    H   ;  Kttorin  **pLr>kKT,  Lukd.  Life.  Lfitcu,  i^d 
of,  >iil»jrrt  iiitriHluiiti  !iy  Mr.  l)i«ii'a»'li,    |        Si'Ki:riiK.«  i»F,**  |«n<»\ 
[lit    ;     and     ritff     HKPnKM  ;      Hiulp't    '    PoilL,  rft/^  IIavWN  ailtf  M*»ZAKT. 

linuij/lit  ill  by  Mr.  DiArafli,    11(5_,  up-  I*i»lar  Sk\,  rhif  IIay»!>. 

pniviil  by  Mr.  CiIaiUtniM',  .  lUi' ;  C'rv-  Pouk,  Si( k  and  Iii<*iint>,  Kill  t<»  pmritlf 

tan  alljiir-*.  [15i»  :  Kuxi'iiiUmrjr.  [^o'2];  As\liini  for,  '  Ki^  ;  t^urri^l,  '17'. 
Kxfi'utiiti)     of     Kiii]H>n>r     Maxiiiiiliuii,    '    Pdok    L\w    ni>\Ki>,  I'^rl  uf  Devitn  •{» 

i  151    ;   Urltisb   (*uiitivfi«   in   Abysriinia,  {Miintiil  PnMilrnt,  S.'iU. 

■  ir>()    ;   Mr.  Hanb-a«tlf's  Dill  for  uUili-  P«m>k-k\iks,  Mi-tnijMilitiui.  Bill  for  hetttr 

tinii   «if  ('biin*li-nit«"*  piivK'S  Cuinni'iiirt,  ili^tribiitiim  «it'.     U\    ;  cumttl.     17  . 

.  l»i<)   ;    is   njccU'il    by    LcinK     1».»1  ' :  PuitTl'ii  \l.,  apfoiiituii'iit  iif  K.  Tlmnit-n 

Hill  tur  abolitinn  of  IMi^anu't  Ti>sts  in  a<«  Knvny.  2ti4);  apimintinvnt  of  Sir  C 

rinvi'r>ity  of  Oxtonl,  bruu};bt  in  T  l<i2]  ;  A.  Miirniy  a*  Knvoy,  2i51. 

('anibri<l;rf    iiulmbsl    tlieicin,    .  l<»^i . ;  Pmwiii:k  Mills,  i>\]ilo«ii»u  uf,  at  Farrr* 

Hill  i-arrii'«l  iii  ('nniiiioii<«,  r4. ;  n*j«-4>t«-<l  (.liam,  iSi). 

by   l^jnls   i7». :  Pnmifpition  of,  [  172    ;  "  Pkktiy    WiuoW,"    Novel,    by    Ri»*. 

.Aiiluniii    S«— .inn    nt*,    ^17t)j  :    Qikvii*!*  .  :J:;7  . 

SjK-trb  ili*liviT»"«l  by    Lnnl  ('liatici'Ilnr,  PkiNCK,  «<in  (tf  Prinr<-sii  11  «-lona,  birth  •/ 

tft.:    Adiln-^-*    in'iVf*!.    _17Hj;   Vnto    of  .iri  ;    r/'/<*  ('liUIaTL\N  ;  Tlck.   PklSCl 

rn-.iit    «if    2.<Ntij.«NXi/.   on   liirount    of  ,,p;  \Vaii<. 

AbN-.-inian  Kx^MtliiiiHi  nirri'ifl  t«>.    IHS  •,  **  Pkimi:  <'i>NM»kT,  K\rlt  YeaK4  •»f." 

Iti'-.'iluti'iii  to  inijMi^'  uiMitinnal  Iiiii.iiiie  ritle  Qri:r.N. 

'J'ax  of  mil'  jHiiiiy,     iSlT  ;  !{(■..< i!u*.i<»n  Piiini  ».■"•,     r{,U     IIbicna.     Prisci-*; 

to  rliar::r    Iinlian    Ki'Vi-imc!i  uitli]M»r-  I.nf' i-*!:  :  Wait-. 

tion  «'f  •  xpii-i'.ofKxjHilitinii  ii:rrii'«l  to,  Pi:i\4  k  uk  \V  \i.»-,  ('a|«!.  Klli«  appninTMi 

iliU    ;   D.'bati-i    ill  HoUM- of  I^inU  on  K  imrry  to  2.'i7  ;   II«in  A.  T.   Kilrnui- 

KiiiK'   qiii-tiiin.   .  1*J2    :    Italian   atlkini  ritv,  <tnMmi  of  iNilfbambiT  to.  lA. ;  llrr. 

<liMii..^il,      I'M    ;    Karl   Uii>iMli'<.  n*<H>.  \V.  L.  ( hi^low.  Cliuplain  t'l,  lA. 

lutimH  «»n   .National  tMucatiou,  .  llM>_j ;  Puimi:  i\T  Walks  l!*L\>b.  ric/^  Astik»9. 

n.lj.iurTiinni!.     I'.»7  .  ami  Si  H  u  is  SktI  I.I.MFNTi*. 

P\i  iM.  tb:itlii.i".    :m;.  IMiiw  ('.UMii..   l>iikv  of  Marlknntv^ 

pA.n.r.   Sir   A.   H..  a|.|w.inii«a    Knvuy   i.i  aj.j^.inird  Pn-Hili-iit  of,  2oH ;  Lmni  t 

Italy.  2.V.».  Mi.ntMj-ii.  Viiv-Pn-iiU-nt,  ih. 

PvkiMimN.  Sue   Ji'H.N,  nplai-i"*  (Miii-ral  PimM'^i  i<>N-.    \m»  .\l"l'i»i>Tlir^T».  S5o7 

JV.  1  at  War  I*,  j.  iriuKnt,    iU*   ;  -i*-.  vh  Pki^m  \.  Ili-t.-ry  of.  ftir  tin-  yvur,    S5»  ; 

at  l>rniiwu'b  ••\j.l.iiiat«iry  iif  Miiii^liri:il  Kii\iiij' ..in-:   i^uMion.     21^1    ;    rilfi- 

ibanji*.    .:U    :    b--*  )>lau  fir  Army  of  onlln.ir\  S^ii.n  of  I'baiulitTi  to»t»fi 

li.  *irvi',  n:il  ; ;  a;:r.-<-il  t«i    132.  N.>r:b    litTiuan    i'lmntitatiuo.    '*67  *; 

P\ii   M  \ii.  li./*  W\K  UiM.  I.  t^M.-.n  ..f.  UMt  to  tlio  gti«<«ii  o/ 

P\M-.  ojN  ij!ii«- «'f  ll.«*  K\lii:  ilit*li  at,   1.1.  Innl.  S2. 

P\i:k.  r/ /.    lUl.K  I'\LK.  Pl:\.  ».  Kl  V.  S.,  ill  ln-I»iVlijriif 

P\ili:--'N,    .1.    a;']N.iTj'.il    C'>iniiii<«s:iin«T  2.V.». 
f.-r  Iri-li  Ki-lii-rii-.  '^*\\. 

P\i..N.  .1.  N..  kiii.'bt..!.  2:.S. 

iV\ii«N.     i'-'l.     .1.     Wii-.i\,     ;ijij-i".ii!iil 
Cii  i:i  1  V."V  lit"  l>iji  iiv  nt  Liiiii';i.«;i  r,  'S*\*. 

P\  ■  ;  ■  -N.  ii.-.» .  :i|  II  -iii'iil  .I'l-:!"'^'  <  "ii  rk  "f 
>■■  .til  Mi  I.  2.*f7  ;  .1  I'ii\v  C'.!!!!.  ill..r.  ■Jt^». 

Pi  1  '  .  •  1 1  \  n:  \  I .   •...'.»i..M    iV-iii  ('.ibii..i, 

|i!  .1   ..iS   t.  P.ir'.i.iiii.ii!   r..r  iiii.  (jriiv     or     Pi.t-?.u,    rule     PkrtfX*. 


t<>r  iiii' 

(jriiv     f'f 

lj:i    : 

\M  »  1  N  i-r. 

Ki  •tr\i-. 

*^{  :  1  \.    I  III  . 

t'>>:  • -!.i' i.<!.:i.i  I.!    •■:   Ar;..\  >  t'  Ki  ••-r\i-,  <^t  ;  1  ^.  'I  III  .      ^•■•iboii  the  nprtiiar  ^ 

IJI    .  P..ri.  iiii*  :i*.     ,1    :   •{••■•i  li  nU   c«|«iiiB^  •:^ 

Pi  ■.!..,(.  •.■''« "!    i:   -v.  P.i'!..i'i..  ;■'  I--r  AiiTiiiiiii  .S-fcfciiio.  [176  . 

P)  I  >   •  \  I.  •!■  •!(.  -  ;.    :{ 11   .  "  I-.i'!v  )  •  i!- <  f  tbt-   IVintv  ('■ami.* 
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■   <   (    _'■'••  --l*!.  !..-   -t     I'iii.. Mill  tit    bv.    15:    hn 

.1-,  Ml..   .1  -HN.   S.i'i.-  if'  )•;■>  :irl'.4'.:r  t>r«:  >T>i..     t  11..)!  ot  Art«aiitl 

Has    ;  bi«  lU-atb.  3ki.  &7  :  x:<it  iif  ibr  giii^  ii  of 
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82 ;  visit  of  the  Sultan  to,  at  Windsor, 
100 ;  telegrams  to  and  from  the  Saltan, 
109 ;  visit  of  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
ib. ;  visit  to  the  Hospital  at  Netley, 
118;  visit  to  the  Scottish  Borders,  119; 
arrival  at  Balmoral,  124 ;  Rev.  W,  H. 
Brook  field  appointed  a  Chaplain  to, 
257;  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  ap- 
))ointed  a  Chaplain  to,  ib. ;  Col.  P.  E. 
Herbert  appointed  Treasurer  of  House- 
hold, 258;  Earl  of  Tankerville  appointed 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  258 ; 
General  Grey  appointed  Equerry,  258; 
General  Sir  T.  M.  Biddulph,  Keeper  of 
H.  M.  Privy  Purse,  ib. ;  General  F. 
Seymour  appointed  Groom  in  Waiting, 
259;  Hon.  R.  B.  W.  Noel  appointed 
Groom  of  Privy  Cliamber,  259;  Rev. 
W.  Drake,  Chaplain  to,  259 ;  Rev.  F. 
E.  C.  Byng,  Chaplain  to,  ib. ;  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hilton  and  Hewett 
as  Surgeons,  260 ;  Earl  of  Haddington 
appointed  Lord  in  Waiting,  260 ;  Ladies 
Clifden,  Jocelyn,  and  Biddulph  ap- 
pointed to  Bedchamber,  260. 


Races,  Cup-day  at  Ascot,  70;  vide 
Debby,  The,  &c. 

Railway. — Quebec  and  Halifax,  imperial 
guarantee  in  favour  of  loan,  [14] ;  Ches- 
ter and  Holyhead,  accident  in  a  snow- 
storm, 2 ;  London  and  North- Western, 
serious  collision  and  explosion  at  Clif- 
ton, near  Penrith,  28;  London  and 
Bright<m,  strike  of  engine-dpvers,  38 ; 
North  Eastern,  strike  of  engine-drivers, 
44;  London  and  North- Western,  col- 
lision on,  near  Warrington,  83 ;  acci- 
dent at  Bray,  near  Dublin,  118;  trial 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  Summit  Railway, 
124. 

Receuitino  fob  the  Aemy. — General 
Peel's  observations  and  proposals  to 
Parliament,  [123]. 

Redding,  Cyrus,  "Personal  Remini- 
scences of  Eminent  Men,"  [328]. 

Refobm. — Parliamentary,  subject  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Disraeli,  [19];  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Gladstone,  [21] ;  the  re- 
solutions, [22]  ;  Mr.  DisraeU's  expla- 
natory statement,  [24] ;  debate,  [26] ; 
resolutions  withdrawn,  [29]  ;  secession 
from  Ministry  of  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Viscount  Cranborne,  and  General  Peel, 
[30]  ;  remarkable  disclosures  resi>ecting 
rupture  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  [31] ; 
explanations  in  both  Houses,  [32]  ;  in- 
troduction of  Bill  in  House  of  Commons, 
[40] ;  second  reading,  [45] ;  supported 
by  Mr  floebuck,  [48] ;  opposed  by  Mr. 


Bright,  [49]  ;  carried  without  division, 
[53];  notice  of  amendment  upon  Rate- 
paying  clauses  given  by  Mr,  J.  D. 
Coleridge,  [56] ;  division  in  Liberal 
camp,  and  tea-room  meeting,  resulting 
in  abandonment  of  amendment,  ib. ; 
committee,  [57] ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
amendment  on  personal  payment  of 
rates,  ib. ;  defeated,  [62] ;  amend- 
ment, restricting  residence  in  boroughs 
to  twelve  months,  carried,  [65] ;  lodger 
franchise,  ib.;  "compound  house- 
holder," ib. ;  Mr.  Hodgkiuson's  amend- 
ment to  abolish  "  composition,"  [69]; 
adopted,  in  effect,  by  Government, 
[71];  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  proposal  of 
female  franchise,  [72] ;  county  occu- 
pation franchise  fixed  at  12^  [73]; 
education  and  tax-paying  franchises 
struck  out,  [75]  r  Mr.  Mill's  proposals 
to  enable  mmonties  to  elect,  ib, ;  dis- 
franchisement of  certain  boroughs  for 
bribery,  [76] ;  re-distribution  of  seats, 
ib.;  votmg  papers  clause  defeated, 
[81] ;  Mr.  Lowe's  proposals  for  "  cumu- 
lative voting,"  [83];  rejected,  [86]; 
boundary  commissioners  named,  [87] ; 
third  reading,  carried,  [91] ;  Bill  m 
Upper  House,  [92];  second  reading 
carried,  after  debate,  without  division, 
[99] ;  Bill  committed,  ib, ;  various 
amendments  rejected,  [100] ;  lodger 
franchise  raised  on  motion  of  Lord 
Cairns,  from  101.  to  15/.,  [102] ;  sub- 
sequently, this  augmentation  aban- 
doned, at  instance  of  Lord  Derby, 
[108]  ;  Bill  passed,  [109] ;  discussion 
in  Lower  House  of  amenaments  made 
by  Lords,  ib.;  Lord  Cairns'  clause 
for  cumulative  voting  adopted  by  253 
to  204,  [111] ;  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury's, for  voting  papers  rejected* 
[112]  ;  Bill,  on  return  to  Upper  House, 
assented  to  as  returned,  passed,  and 
receives  royal  assent,  [113] ;  Bieform 
Bill  for  Ireland  postponed,  [114] ; 
Scottish  Bill  brought  in,  discussed, 
read  a  second  time,  and  then  with- 
drawn, [116];  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  21;  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park,  54. 

Regent's  Pabe,  vide  Ice. 

"Reminiscences,  Pebsonal,  of  Emi- 
nent Men,"  by  Cyrus  Redding,  [328]. 

Repbesentation  of  the  People,  BUI 
for  amending,  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  [40],  and  vide  Refobm. 

Resolutions  of  Lambeth  Conference* 
139. 

Review  of  Volunteers  at  Dover,  47 ;  of 
Volunteers  in  Windsor  Park,  72; 
Naval,  at  Spithead,  101;  the  Sultan 
present  at,  ib. ;  of  Volunteers  at  Wim- 
bledon, the  Sultan  present  at,  107;  of 
Volunteer!  »t  Wimbledon,  113. 
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Saiunk.  (Ikkkkal,  a  "WViKbts  and 
M»»aHun»H**  CoininiMionor,  258. 

SAi.iHiiiruY,  MAUt^Uid  OF,  liU  Voting- 
\w\ivr  ( MiiiiMOH.  atior  adoption  by  Honxo 
i»f  LonN,  n»j»»ct«Hl  by  CoinnumM,  [112]. 

S('I(i.khwu}-IU)I.htki*n,    vide    Hklkna, 

Srmu)!.,  vide  Hronv. 

SiMioDLH,  iNttrKCTDiiA  OP,  Rov.  Cbnrlcs 

Du   Port.  ui>iH>int*HU  257;  Hcv.  K.  T. 

Wnttm  231);  Kov.  K.  W.  Crnbtrot*.  ib,; 

Hov.  (}iM)iw  Stwlo,  ib,;  Kov.  S.  Pn-cc, 

ib.  i  Uov.  F.  Wilkiniou,  2G1. 


Ki*  UMt,yu,  lir.jffi  Of,  FnutUmt  of  the 
iJ'Aird  of  iTittUr,  'JS/p]  i  DMde  K/i,.  2i>7 ;   ' 
ap{r/iii*«:(i  Pre«uleDt  U  Board  of  Trade, 
2.',H. 

litoi  at  Oroenwich  and  r>*rprfon!,  12. 

Jlioi-i,  "  Aiiti-i'ofi^rrv,"  Sit  Hlrr.-jiii.'liam, 
7J ;  in  Iievoii*Jiir*',  '>ri  a/.-r-oimt  of  dear- 
»<•*•  of  provision ti,  152. 

KfTrAL,  \ify»n  of  l£'ival  Conji/iinnioQ  tm, 

lioBUKl:  V  of  ISiiliioM  on  Ixiord  ihet  "  Water- 
loji,"  28;  of  anii-*  at  Cork,  181.  \ 

]l<;iiKinH05r,  Mk.  J.  Cbaigik,  *'liiitory   < 
of  th^-  Chri-itian  Church."  [325], 

J^JU^vHo.v,  K.  W.,  ,"  Anne  Judge,  Spin**   ! 
U-r/'  [:>27].  ! 

KofiiiKnTF.K,  fCfv.  T.  L.  Claugbton   ap-   { 
)f<Miitwl  JJinhriiiof,  258. 

lioLUVCK,  Mu.f  ftii)»[>orU  Govrmincnt  on 
wcoiid  reHdiiifi^  of  licfonn  Hill,  ['i8] 

Koor.itrt,  ».  B,  ♦*'nie  •  Peace  '  of  Ariato-   ' 
phuiM-M."  [32fJ]. 

Mui.Tt  Sfu  J.,  upjKiintcd  Judge  of  Appeal 
ill  ('handty,  259  ;  l^vy  Councillor,  t^. 

IloMK,  French  orniiNition  of,  diacinged  in 
Frrtich  L<*giHlnturc,  [233]. 

KoHK.  \V..  niiwle  K.C.H.,  2G0. 

lioHK,  W.  A..  knighUnl,  260. 

KoHK,  C.  II.,  ••  The  I'retty  Widow,"  [327]. 

lloHriK,  Kaiil  of,  dtuith  of,  [353]  ;  obi- 
tuary notice,  lUl  ;  a  "WeightH  and 
MciiNuri'M  "  CouiinirtHioner,  258. 

lloVAL  Amhknt  to  Keforin  Hill,  [113]. 

ItroiiY,  Ter«'i«nt<Mmry  Auniverhary  of 
Htighy  .Sch(M>l,  83. 

'*  Ki'Ntt!  MoNrMKNTH,  Old  Xortiiebn, 

OF  HCANUINAVIA     AND    KnGLAUD/' by 

IVofcHNor  (I.  StephonH,  [327]. 

UuHHKi.L,  Kaul,  niovofl  AddroM  to  Crown 
for  (NMniniKKion  of  inquiry  iutorevonnea 
of  IriNh  (niurrh  KstahliHhment.  [liGy, 
motion  ii^rtM^l  to,  |  IIH] ;  reHolutionH  ni 
IlouMo  of  Lordri  on  Nutiouiil  Kducation, 
[11»5]. 

Ui'HHiA,  KMrKUOK  OF,  attempt  to  oiuiassi- 
nut  out  PariM.  [V.)i7  \. 

KrTLANi),  DVKUOF,  uittdc  K.(}.,  257. 


ScizyCM,  Betrot-ptict  </,  [913]  ;  and  rUe 
.SxriETT. 

Scotland,  Beform  BUI  fyr,  intzodnccd 
[114^;  seoQtHl  reading,  [116] ;  with- 
drawn, ih,;  Bi^t  Hon.  J.  Ingiia  ap- 
^Auied  I>>rd  Ja4tice-G«n^ral,  257; 
Ger>rsre  PAt^jn  appMinted  Ja»£ice  CWrk, 
H.;  lu.  S.  Ofjir^ya,  H.  H.  Adroeate,  S5S; 
J.  Millar,  SuHcitor-Gvoeral,  S.;  Eari 
of  Haddington  appoinccid  H.  M.  Com- 
mluioner  to  General  AMemblj,  258; 
Lord  Eiphinstone  apptnnted  a  Bepr«- 
geutative  Peer,  261. 

"  SCOTLA5D,  HisTOsr  OF,"  ride  Bubtox. 

"ScrLPTUBED    StOITES   OF    SCOTLA^n)," 

by  John  Stuart,  [327]. 

Seelt,  Mb.,  conifiSaiiu  of  eztraTagance 
in  management  of  dockyards^  and  other 
naval  matters,  [131]. 

Selwtn,  C.  J.,  knighted,  261. 

Selwtx,  G.  A^  appointed  Buhc^  of 
Lichfield,  261. 

September,  Cluronicle  for,  126. 

"  Seten  Weeks'  Wab,"  vide  Hozixb. 

Setxcub,  Gexebai.  Fbascib,  appointed 
Groom  in  Waiting  to  the  Qaeen,  259. 

Setxovb,  Vice-Adxibal  G.  H.,  a  Com- 
mimioner  of  the  Admiralty,  258. 

Sheffield,  Commission  on  Ontrages  of 
Trades'  Unions  at,  73;  report  of  Corn- 
mi  snion,  243. 

Shebidan,  Mb.  H.  B.,  mores  Amend- 
ment to  Terminable  Annuities  Bill,  in 
favour  of  Reduction  of  Duties  on  fire 
InBurancc,  but  is  defeated,  [121]. 

Sheriffs,  for  Enghind,  263;  for  Wales, 

Show,  vide  Islinqtok. 

SiNOAFORB,  vide  Straits  SsTTLBicsirTS. 

Slade,    S^    Adolfhus,    "History   of 

Turkey  and  Crimean  War,"  [816]. 
Shabt,  Sib  Geobob,  death  of,  [341]; 

obituary  notice,  193. 
Sif  IBEB,  Sib  R.,  obituary  notice^  194. 
Smith,    Alexakdeb,    obituary    notice, 

194. 
Smithfield  Club,  vide  Cattlb  Show. 
Society,  Early  EngliA  Text,  publications 

of,    [3271;    Arundel,    [340];    Royal. 

[312];    Royal    Astronomical,    [844]; 

Royal  Geographical,  ib, ;  British  Asso- 
ciation, [345]. 
Southampton,  Lobd,  Lord-Lieutenant 

of  CO.  Northampton,  257. 
South,   Sib  James,  death    of,   [853]; 

obituary  notice,  195. 
"  Spain,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  rdating 

to  Negotiations  between  England  and/' 

[312]. 
Spain,  Review  of  history  of,  for  the  year, 

[242]. 
Spithead,  Naval  Review  at,  101. 
Stan  field,  Mb.  Clabkson,  de^th  oC 

[340]  ;  obituary  notice  192. 
SxANLBT,  Lobd,  defends  condoct  of  Go- 
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vemment,   and    policy    of   Expedition 
against  Abyssinia,  [184]. 

Stab  of  India,  appointments  to  Order 
of,  259 ;  other,  260. 

State,  Ministebs  and  Officebs  op, 
complete  list  of,  261. 

"State  Papebs,  Calendabs  of,"  vide 
Bebgenboth,  BEUCE,and  Stevenson. 

States,  United,  vide  United  States. 

Steele,  Rev.  G.,  an  inspector  of  schools, 
259. 

Stevenson,  Me.  Joseph,  State  Papers 
of  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  [312]. 

Stbaits  Settlements,  257;  Colonel 
H.  St.  G.  Ord,  Governor,  ib, 

Stbiee,  of  Agricultural  labourers  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, 35 ;  of  engine-drivers  on 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 
38 ;  of  engine-drivers  on  North- Eastern 
Railway,  44;  of  tailors,  in  London,  50. 

Sbeb  Jowan  SiNOJEE,made  Commander^ 
Star  of  India,  259. 

Sultan,  The,  visit  to  England,  94;  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Dover, 
ib. ;  description  of  personal  appearance, 
suite,  &c.,  96;  arrival  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  99;  visit  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor,  100 ;  witnesses  the  Naval  Re- 
view at  Spithead,  101 ;  entertained 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  104; 
entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, 105;  ball  in  honour  of,  at  the 
Indiu  Office,  ib.;  entertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Stafford  House, 
107;  departure  from  England,  108 
telegrams  to  and  from  the  Queen,  109 
telegram  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ib. 
present  at  the  Review  of  Volunteers  at 
Wimbledon,  113. 

SuTHEBLAND,  DuKE  OF,  banquet  to  the 
Sultan  at  Stafford  House,  107. 

SwiNBUBNE,  A.  C,  Poems  by,  [327]. 

SwiTZEBLAND,  appointment  of  J.  S. 
Lumley  as  Envoy,  260. 
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Tailoes*  Stbike,  in  London,  50;  trial 
arising  out  of  strike,  205. 

Tankeuville,  Earl  of,  appointed  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household,  258. 

Taunton,  exe<rution  of  G.  Britten  at,  126. 

Tea-Boom,  meeting  on  Reform  Bill,  [66]. 

Teck,  Pbince  of,  visits  the  Horse  Show 
at  Islington,  66 ;  pretent  at  the  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
in  Downing  Street  and  at  the  Mansion 
House,  87. 

Temple,  R.,  made  Commander,  Star  of 
India,  259. 

Tennent,  J.  Emebson,  created  a  baronet, 
257. 


Theatbe,  Her  M^esty's,  destroyed  by 
fire,  166. 

"The  Stacions  of  Rome,"  edited  by 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  [327]. 

Thompson,  H.,  knighted,  259. 

Thobnton,  E.,  appointed  Envoy  to 
Portugal,  260;  appointed  Envoy  to 
United  States,  261. 

Times,  Mb.  J.,  "Nooks  and  Corners  of 
English  Life,"  [329]. , 

Tbadb,  vide  Stbike. 

Tbade,  Boabd  of,  Duke  of  Richmond 
appointed  President,  258. 

Tbades'  Unions,  Bill  for  Facilitating 
Proceedings  of  Commissioners  on,  [17] ; 
carried,  [18] ;  Commission  on  outrages 
at  Sheffield,  73;  trial  arising  out  of 
Sheffield,  216;  Report  of  Commission 
on,  243. 

Tbemenheebe,  H.  S.,  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner on  employment  of  children 
and  women  in  agriculture,  258. 

Tbench,  Abchbishop,  "Studies  on  the 
Gospels,"  [324]. 

Tbials,  Collection  of  the  most  remark- 
able, 196;  of  Fenians,  for  rescue  at 
Manchester,  and  nmrder,  ib. ;  of  Druitt 
and  others,  for  conspiracy  (London 
Tailors'  Strike),  205;  Gillatt  v.  Glen- 
cross  (Sheffield  Trades'  Unions),  216; 
of  Baker,  for  murder,  at  Alton,  217 ;  of 
Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Brand, 
for  murder  (Jamaica  insurrection),  225. 

Tbollope,  Anthony,  "Last  Chronicles 
of  Barset,"  [327]. 

TuFNELL,  E.  C,  appointed  a  Commissioner 
on  employment  of  children  and  women 
in  agriculture,  298. 

TuBKET,  appointment  of  H.  G.  Elliott, 
as  Ambassador,  259 ;  vide  Sultan. 

TUBKET  AND  THE  CbIMBAN  WaB,  HiS- 

TOBY  OF,"  vide  Sladb. 
TuBKS,  The,  the  Gbsekb,  aitd  the 
Slayons,"  by  G.  M.  Mackenzie  and 
A.  P.  Irby,  [326]. 

TuBNEB,  Colonel  W.  W.,  a  Commander, 
Star  of  India,  260. 

TuBNBB,  LoBD  JusTiCB,  obituary  notice, 
193. 

Twiss,  Tbayebs,  appointed  Advocate- 
General,  200;  knighted,  ib. 


« 


« 


Unions,  vide  Teades*  Unions. 

United  States,  their  history  for  the 
year,  [283] ;  question  of  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson,  [ii.l;  Southern 
States  re-construction  Bill,  [284] ;  sup- 
plemental Bill,  [285];  iU-feeling  be- 
tween President  and  Congress,  [287]; 
removal  from  office  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  [288];  motion  for 
impeachment  of  Prosident  recommended 
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)iy  G^rninittoe  of  Honiio  of  RcprcienU- 
tiv«-M,  [29(Ji;  (miught  forward  and 
d«*reut<-<l,  ii,}  IVoHident's  Meange, 
iff. ;  iipiM/mtincnt  of  K.  Thornton,  as 
Ktivdy,  201. 

Univekhitiks,  lU-Iigionfi  Toflts  in,  IVill  for 
aUiIition  of,  iiasHCH  ]»W(t  House,  [1G3J ; 
rijcMrUKl  !iy  Upi>er  IIouim',  ib. 

Univkkhitv  Honouuh,  viVe  Cambbidob 
and  OxFoui). 


VicEKoy,  riV/ff  EoypT,  Viceroy  op. 
ViCToKiA,  H(>v.  C.  K.  Alfonl  appointed 

HiNlio])  of,  257. 
V()Lt'NTKKU8,  K<'vi('W  of,  at  Hover,  47; 

r«'vi<?w  of,  in  Wiiidnor  Park,  72;  review 

of.  at  \Vini))l('(1oii,  113. 

VOLUNTKKKH,     liKLOIAN,    vittit     tO    Eng- 

Imxl,  Hi).  <tc.;  nt  Wimbledon,  91,  113; 
at  WiudHor,  i)2;  Hull  at  Iiilinf^n,  ib.; 
ent(*rtain(Hl  l)y  MitM  Dtirdett  Coutts,  93. 
Voting  by  Vavehs,  vide  Kepobm. 


Walkb,  Prince  and  Princesb  op,  birth 
of  a  dauf,chter,  27 ;  chriHtciiing  of  third 
child,  Princess  liOuiHe,  67;  departure 
for  the  Continent,  119. 

Walks,  Pkincesb  op,  telegram  from  the 
Sultan.  1()9. 

Walrr,  Prince  op,  visits  the  Horse  Show 
at  Islington,  GG ;  present  at  the  enter- 
tainments to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in 
Downing  Htreet  and  at  the  Mansion 
House,  87;  meets  tho  Delgiau  Volun- 
teers at  Wimbletlon,  91,  113;  present 
at  the  "Holgian"  liall  at  Islington, 
93 :  riveivos  tho  Sultan  on  his  landing 
at  Dover,  91;  with  the  Sultan  at  Wool- 
wich, Spithcud,  &o.,  100—108;  present 
at  the  review  of  Voluntwrs  at  Whnble- 
don,  1 13. 

Walkwhki,  Cor  NT,  rwigus  office  of  Pre- 
sident <»f  French  Corps  Legi4lat\f, 
[223J. 

Wallace,  Lady,  "Letters  of  Distin- 
guished Musicians,'*  [340]. 

Walpolb,  Mr.,  Bill  for  facilitating  pro- 
ceedings of  Commissioners  on  IVades' 
Unions  [17]  ;  carried,  [18]. 

Walter,  Mr.  John,  named  a  Boundary 
Conunissioner,  [87]. 

War-Office  (in  Pall  Mall),  inauguration 
of  statue  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Iiea,  67. 


[lS67. 

WABBnroTOsr,  collinon  nemr,  on  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  83. 

"Waterloo,"  The,  extraordinary  rob- 
ber}- of  btdlion,  28. 

Waterlow,  S.  H.,  knighted,  260. 

"  Watson,  Musgrate  Lewthwaite, 
Sculptor,  Lipb  asd  Works  op/'  ride 

IX>N8DALE. 

Watts,  Kev.  E.  T.,  an  Inspector  of 
Schools,  259. 

Wedgwood,  Mr.  H.,  "Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology,"  [326 j. 

Weiguts  and  Measures,  Mr.  Airy, 
the  Earl  of  Bosse,  Lord  Wrottesl^, 
Sir  J.  S.  Lefevre,  General  Sabine, 
Messrs.  Graham,  Miller,  and  Chisholm, 
appointed  Commissioners  of,  258. 

"  Wellington  Despatches,"  [309]. 

West  Indies,  destructive  hurricane, 
147. 

Wetherall,  Col.  £.  R.,  a  Commander, 
Star  of  India,  260. 

Wheeler,  J.  Talbots,  "Hiitory  of 
India,"  [315]. 

Wiggins,  J.,  execution  of,  for  murder  of 
Ag^es  Oakes,  146. 

Wilkinson,  Rey.  F.,  appointed  an  In- 
spector of  Schools,  2(51. 

Wimbledon,  visit  of  the  Belgian  Volun- 
teers to,  91, 113 ;  meeting  of  the  liia- 
tional  Rifle  Association  at,  110;  review 
of  Volunteers  at,  113. 

Windsor,  review  of  Volunteers  at,  72; 
arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  on  a 
visit  to  the  Queen  of  England,  82; 
visit  of  the  Belgian  Volunteers  to,  and 
dinner  at  the  Castle,  92 ;  arrival  of  the 
Sultan,  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  100; 
Count  Gleichen  appointed  Governor  of 
Castle,  259. 

"  WiNTUROF,  John,  Lipe  aitd  Lxttbbs 
OP,"  [318]. 

Woltmann's  Holbsin,  fnde  HoLBxnr. 

WoLVEBiLAHPTON,  Clmrch  Ck>ngre88  at» 
14^1. 

"Woman  op  Samabla,"  a  Cantata,  by 
Professor  Stemdale  Bennett^  [841]. 

Workum's  Holbein,  vide  Holbeih. 

Wrottbsley,  JiORD,  a  "Weights  and 
Measures  "  Commissioner,  258. 

Wykb,  Sib  C.  L.,  appointed  Envoy  to 
Denmark,  261. 


Yonoe,  Mb.  C.  D.,  "History  of  France 
under  the  Bourbons,"  [318j. 
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OUR  LORD'S  NATIVITY.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Being  VoL  I.  of  a  New  and  Uniform 
Edition  of  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Narrative.  To 
be  completed  in  Eight  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.     5J.  each. 


**  Mr.  Isaae  Williams's  Devotional  Com- 
mentary stands  absolutely  alone  in  our  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  there  ts,  ive  should  savy  no 
chance  of  its  being  superseded  by  any  better 
book  o/tts  kind;  and  its  merits  are  of  the  very 
highest  order." — Literary  Chvrchman. 

**M  sr^.  Ririn^fon  merit  t lie  thanks  0/ the 
present  generation  0/  Churchmen  for  the  de- 
sign of  republishing  Isaac  Williams's  admir- 
able series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel 
Narrative,  and  for  bringing  them  out  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  Commendation  of  a 
work  so  ivell  kno7vn  and  so  highly  valued  is 
unnecessary.^' — Church  Times. 

"  So  infinite  are  the  depths  and  so  innumer- 
able the  beauties  of  Scripture,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  Gospels,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  describing  the  manifold  excellences 
of  Williams's  exquisite  Commentary.  Deriv- 
ing its  profound  appreciation  of  Scripture 
from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  it  is 
only  what  every  student  knows  must  be  true 
to  say  that  it  extracts  a  "whole  wealth  of 
meaning  from  each  sentence,  each  apparently 
faint  illusion,  each  word  in  the  text.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  ivorkmanlike  than  this 
Commentary y  nothing  can  exceed  the  devout 


and  rez>erent  skill  with  which  Williams  does 
his  ivork.     It  comes  to  us  as  one  continuous 
breathing  of  a  devout  soul  in  love  and  grati- 
tude to  God,  and  this  tone  is  observable  what- 
ever   direction    the     subject-matter   of    the 
moment  suggests.    As  one  reads  it  one  holds 
one's  breath,   and  tries  to  catch  the  far  off 
tones  "which  blend  toith  the  rougher  ntunc  of 
this  world,  even  at  its  best.    As  this  is  one  of 
eight   7>olumes,   those   who    are   already  ac- 
quainted "with  Williams^  and  those  who  are 
not,   may  infer  what  a  woneUfful   ntine.  of 
devotion  for  both  the  heart  and  intellect  the 
possessor  of  the  whole  series  toill  have  at  his 
command." — Church  Review. 

**  Those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  this 
Tpork  may  infer  what  an  inestimable  treasure 
they  will  find  in  it,  from  the  fact  that  Isaac 
Williams's  tnind  luas  literally  saturated  unth 
the  patristic  tone.  The  reader  has  here, 
therefore,  the  very  cream  of  Catholic  divinity. 
The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  book  ts, 
that  not  only  the  pro^oundest  theology,  but 
even  exegesis  and  criticism  are  conveyed  in  a 
continued  strain  of  der'otion.  We  rejoice  in 
such  a  republication." — Church  News. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF   DOCTRINAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

THEOLOGY.      By  various  Writers.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A.,  Editor  of  "  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer.**' 
Part  I.  (containing  A — K).     Imperial  8vo.     2ix. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  completed  in  two  parts. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION;  biin-  n'lt.r..-  .n 

the  Christian  Life  in  il^  Two  Chief  h'iiimnt'«,  I>t\i»ti"n  nitil  I'ra-iK-.'  I'-y 
EiiWARi)  Mfyrkk  (jon.ni'KN,  I).I).,  I>can  of  Norwich.  New  Liii;«n. 
Smal!  Svo.     6j.  6i/. 

An  Edition  for  rreNentatinn,  Two  Vohimes  small  Svo.      los,  0.1. 
Alsu  a  cheap  Edition.     Small  Svo.     3^.  6./. 


DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  AC- 

Tran.ibteil  from  the  Kiench  of  I 'a «;...'.  r 


C<;KI)I.\(i  TO  S.  MA'lIHEW. 
Que»nel.     Crown  Svo.     7..-.  (jJ, 

*'  ll'r  can  hardly  ^'.'-y  htm  /\f,'i«iV-r  i^;- 1- 
fifl  h :f^fu- r  ftxiise  t't.tn  tit  f.iy  that  he  ».»;■■•  ii 
U  ■  IH  MtitK}  U  n  1  ■'/  ///«•  auT'irr  .'t  t':i'  '  /ti'.:  •• 
/.■■«.'  J  A-r<'  It  t'Tr  ill  fur  in- ':!','•■  /v'  «'.'  /■■■I'W.i'.' 
H.tturf,  SH**-:f-fn'-s  ti/  r/.'-f:  ,it:/  *t.  iNtctr  i:r 
tti/M'tiMf.tur''  -I'ittt  tf'ir  .«/#■  .'.i/  f':.ti'f,  li '"■ 
C-'t/tirs,  ttmi  t'-mt^tiitii'Ks  i^t  the  j/;f  ;;ii.ii' /■ '.■ , 
ttftti  thtit  fi'*~--Hr  .m.i  ,  •ni.-nfr,tf:  'fi  7f':  'i 
ri'suit  f»-MH  h.i  ''ttu.ii  t»fJzt,itii*H  tin.i /tavt  r." 

(.'!  I  ■  HAI.     I    ■!   hN  M.. 

"  7'/::s  Ccmt'ti-nf.try  is  vhtit  it  furf.-'ris  /•» 
l^  *  i/i-:  ot:*''it,''  /'':»»i'  is  /.'i'  i"»:.'.'  .".•.  »;  » 
s  u  : (.'i' t / :. ' »•■  •  • '  •  /. ■/•  ■  •  ft .'.' /'■ . .  K I »  !,•»■■  .'i/  » ■  J.' »  •  ^ 
';  !»/.■«-  f^iitiin^s  '  y.'j  ■■/■v./  ;'j  /.<  s"..  •■  '  t':r 
Sp: '  itu.t/  jv»/*.' '  .'/■  //.-/;  S ,';//«•  »•.  ./»/./  .''". .  c 
I'.';-,-, ,'  /.t  «|.//if;V.f.Vv  Ctrrit-.f  'ut.  li'f  ,t "•.'.''  i 
t"  /■#•  i/r/f-  t.^^:-f  It  i^Hr kfitrty  and HKju.t^ J.rd 
ap/"rr.tr'-  J-.HN  l!ri  I.. 

'•  J'f':r  :r,t*it  :r'i:\:'i  w.ity  i/i^  --uf  /'^rg  -»•:  'J  •■/ 
/.'r  ,1  C-^Ht.nrit'try  on  .'*>•■  S ■»■;/.'»«»»■  j   ?»■■.*;/»:- 
t/::-i.i.-t.t/. P'.i. .'.'  -r/.itn  i -ir-  •.•;.  ».-  r.'  r,'/." .  .•;:  ■«. 
i-.f;  k.iri'\  bt-  '  tf.r  s.tr   '■■/  r/;.j»/  />■  /''..I.'  ./ 
* Qufsnrl. '"—  C m  K L H  N k w x. 


/»■   /'':•■    .\'.'»J  .'Hf'  *"    Jitiiii-.i      ti  .-..'    I.*    «  I.  ■» 

»■  ..*■■      il.'.y    f.'  t*Tri    *    *■    /...■     Ut  ■  .*     f".  •»;    .  ■. 
t:'-  /•  fi^i'.i't  •    '':4f,  -;  in  /■»    ■    tft   iT.r:-:      r        .'.'    ; 
rt  :«-fT   !.■.»/.'.»   .'••  f*r  it.'i  II  .'   »  .•«.   •■.';.    :<    .   i  ■  ■ 
!.'•     S-».:-//k    tl'i-/  /'.r  .';.    li"      ."...■»  r.  .'.-  »      f;  ri       f 
^•.>  f  •;.■  / /'   n:t-t'-  .■' •:«.'■,•     -i-.'-p.    ■  •  ■■      K  ■   ^ 

"   /7"J-  ('■■»#•  w.-.  •:.' J   .If.-  ■».■■'   in!/    .m:   .;    .i-   .- 
/■;.■»-.*  ;r  i.-  »':;i.  'i   /■■ /•  ■ '. .'  /*^   •.■i.r.--     % 
:';.■  /.-f//   Ti"'- 1/    f   ./i/;/;     ■'    ',•.1   .'to.i.    ri  ■■  ?■  •■■ 
/■    .J.,  ff'../  rt/  •■:  •  »;  .■•!  .••'.#■  t:tr;*,'.    t  uif   •  n 
'.  »    I.-^»i,  t':  tt    I'V  .I'.-    .    •  »i    :iw   ,,»•■*  ■•    ■   ■* 
.'"■■     '     'L     .tr      ?i  ■;,■■•  J.":  Vi  r"     »^.  .  #f  ••!    ■.  •  ^ 

i.'-i  !,  ■••!    //;■    <>■  ■/•."■■.  ii/".''if    r-   /'ii-        «■ 
J   ■".'. f » I ,/.  f  .■'■-.•;  .'    "■■•.•     1   p «■  r^- ■  >  ■  s I  .  ■' 

l-iff.      \."#    "■.I   '.' ■<.»!.•■'.  J.  :».■:■.!  1    .'  .     •  ■    ■   • 
■  I   .'/■   /tj.V.V- ..'.".. 1 1'   'i'».v   /f    /-■  n.f.- •'  r,  .."*    .:  ■■  ■ 
/..  '.■■l/    'i  fi    'W     tS     tfl.'t,      *,t'f     ,fs-i    a-    »i    ?     -r 
T' •-.t    w.'.-    :■-■•'     it    »/  .'   /'.  r/   t';r   ^  ■'*■:'  st    ■'    ■: 
mtti'-.i    'v    .''V     '1  ii  ».r«.' •»!.•.»•■.•»* -iiw     •         f 
£•.".•'.  '..i.Vv  i:':»uJrj  itjftj."     i-  s  ^l . ■  if  1 " .  1 
1 1.:-:  kN  r. 


THE  HILLFORD  CONFIRMATION:  A  TALE.    Uy  M.  . 

PiiiLLrui  rs.     iStno.     ij-. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  IRELAND.    In  r  -V! 

Sernums  pre.u  lioi  in  \Vr.!!nin^!i  r  AM- y.  liy  Cllk.  \V«  n;li>\ViiKTH,  I».I', 
li.-hop  of  I  jnc«jhi,  fomieily  C.iii.jn  ol  \\e»;njinstcr  an-l  Ar«.hiicacoiL  Cn..*a 
S\o.     6j. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  DEVOTION  :  a  Mar.nl  ..f  Prayers  for  prrf- 
r.il  Mii'M.uly  ;;^e.  Cnii:;  \\-<  i  y  \  I'l  ■■-:.  1.  ■.:!.■  1  1»>  llje  ke\.  T.  T.  CakTII. 
K  .t-T  of  (ifWiT.  lf.!i:«i.  2-.  ti./.  ;  Iiij»;i  cluth,  2x.  Il-.iunJ  with  lis 
1"    ■!.  orCi.::iii;t.n  I'l.ijfr.     3-.  6/. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES.  ?^ 

i:\    :<   1   :•   I -ill '.;  ;.i!i  -  f'f    M-  '■.   •  ••      :   .1    i:;;!.;:",^"   .1    S;;::.inaTy  of  :he  • '    '• 
S\'i::i   i:    1  ". ...:■•. -v.    N..:  ;■  ;.   ..:.  :   K--.-    "■   i.       I'.v    I  -MN    K\Mh»LIH,    I»1' 
('il;.(.M:i'j  l..«!.-  j'  '.;■  I,-  ■.:■-■■:. '        •         \.;^■.     .      7      «  .'. 


PROFESSOR  INMAN'S  NAUTICAL  TABLES,  f  r  the  u^   f 

I::.-  -.  >-.■::.  :».  N-  a  I  ..-.  :..  =  ,  '  .-  L-  ..  I.  W  .  I'.MX'..  Ip.rc  KclluW  .  •  -*'> 
j..'  ••.  «  ■'  :■ .  I -.I.-.  ^  ■  =  .  '.  :  M  ■  \!  .:■!«'  ;  ::■:.■:  •ir.imm.xr  Scb-.-l 
Iv.  ■. .  ■   :.   i:,  ■     ■.     :.'      1  .   ''■  !  .•.■..■'    I  .!■■■:    |  I  ■.:    h.i*c:*.r>c»,  I  ^ 

':":-ri  ■'•..'.   •  ;  ''^•''..  \ '.  ;        ■         .-  ti    :"     1  if  \\  ■  r',. -i'.^  .1  Lunar,  ir^: 

■»     .\\  .'      ..  «  !   La:.:.;      -        :  I  ■■...■        .    ■;   I '...■..  .■:»  tJs--  Staboard.      Koyai 


ittcj&Brj5.  ^ibtngton'js  ^ublicattottje; 


M.  T.  CICBRONIS  DB  OPPICIIS  LIBRI  TRBS.  With  Intro- 
duction,  Analysis,  and  Commentary,  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Holden,  LL.D., 
Head  Master  of  Ipswich  SchooL  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.    Crown  8vo.     ^s,  6d, 

SOIMBMB  :  A  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life.    Small  8vo.,  3j.  6d, 


**  There  is  a  very  quiet,  earnest  tone  in  this 
story  tvhich  reconciles  the  reader  to  the  lesson 
which  it  is  intended  to  teach.  It  is  essentially 
a  story  of  c/uxracter,  and  t/ie  heroine  who  is 
supposed  to  relate  it  is  presented  in  a  clearly 
defitied  and  some^vhat  picturesque  manner. 
.  .  .  To  the  thoughtful  who  are  passing  from, 
youth  to  riper  years  '  Soimfme '  will  proi*e 
both  attractive  and  i4seful.  " — PinMC  Oi'iNiON. 

"  A  Pure, good,  wholesome  little  book,  styling 
itself  '  The  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life,'  atui 
teaches  the  old  true  lesson,  that  without  hu- 
mility there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness.'^ — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  As  a  sketch  of  the  inner  life  of  a  neglected ^ 
untutored,  and  consequently  self  willed,  almost 
savage  girl,  this  story  has  its  merits.  The 
7vriter  succeeds  fairly  with  pleasing  charac- 
ters"— ATHENiEUM. 

"  The  story  is  full  of  buoyancy  and  interest, 
ittcident  being  duly  intermingled  ivith  conver- 
satioM.    Some  of  the  bits  of  description  ^  as  that 


of  the  Shropshire  lane^  art  exquisite  little 
idylls.  This  book  is  a  work  ofgenuitu  art.** — 
Clerical  Journal. 

**  A  vein  of  lofty,  morale  and  deep  religious 
feeling  runs  through  the  "whole  tale,  and  the 
autJwr  neither  proses  nor  preaches. " — St  and- 
aku. 

"A  very  natural,  unaffected,  and  simple 
little  story  for  young People-~one  tohich  they 
will  not  only  read  hut  etyoy.^ — Morning 
Herald. 

"  The  author  promises  to  become  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  popular  lady 
•writers.  '  Soimtme'  is  a  simple  life-like 
story,  charmingly  told  and  gracefully  ivritten, 
and,  7vhat  is  better  still,  its  tendencies  are 
e.vcellent.  The  lessons  it  teaches  are  of  the 
highest  order."— 'Europe AU  Mail. 

'*  There  are  many  clever  little  bits  of  de- 
scription, and  excellent  maxims  worth  re- 
membering. The  scenery  is  all  charmingly 
described.  —"Monthly  Packet. 


ANGLO-SAXON  W'lTNBSS  ON  POUR  ALLBGBD  RE- 

QUISITES  FOR  HOLY  COMMUNION— Fasting,  Water,  Altar  Lights, 
and  Incense.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Baron,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore, 
Wilts.     8vo.     5J. 

SPIRITUAL  COMMUNINQS.    By  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstonk, 
Bart.     Small  8vo.     2s, 

THB  DIVINITY  OP  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JBSUS 

CHRIST  ;  being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  By  Henry  Parry  Lid- 
don,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Cliaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5J'. 

EGYPT'S    RECORD  OP   TIME  TO  THE  .EXODUS  OP 

ISRAEL,  critically  investigated  :  with  a  comparative  Survey  of  the  Patri- 
archal History  and  the  Chronology  of  Scripture  ;  resulting  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Computations,  and  Manetho  with  both.  By 
W.  B.  Galloway,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hawarden.    8vo.     15/. 

now  noticed  deserves  careful  examinatioH.** — 
Christian  Advocate. 

"  /fV  believe  that  since  the  publication,  of 
the  great  work  of  Pynes  Clinton,  no  more  im- 
portant treatise  on  chronology  than  this  of 
Mr.  Galloways  has  appeared  in  this  country. 
It  is  altof  ether  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  theological  literature  of 
our  time  ;  and  just  noiv  it  ts  doubly  valuable. 
It  handles  some  of  the  most  profoundly  in- 
teresting subjects  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of 
the  Biblical  student  with  great  power,  origin' 
ality,  eloquence,  and  iSranvt^."— Clerical 
Journau 


"Mr.  Galloways  work  deserves  to  be 
read  and  studied  by  all  Biblical  and  archeeo- 
logical inquirers." — London  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

**  Demands  a  very  careful  perusal  and  is 
creditable  to  Mr.  Galla^vays  industry.  Many 
subjects  and  points  are  discussed  in  it  with  a 
fulness  of  kno^vledge  which  astonishes  the 
ordinary  reader. "— Ath kn>«u  m . 

"  The  ivork  of  Mr.  Galloivay  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.      He  is  an    accurate  and 
painstaking  investigator  of  facts,  and  brings  to 
the  conclusions  to  be  founded  upon  tlictn  a  very 
independent  and  solid  intellect.     The  volume 


MISS  LANGLBY'S  WILL :  A  TALE.     Second  EdiUon. 
Post  8vo.     2 1  J. 


2  Vols. 


iYtcdBtB.  l^ibington'B  {Jubluations 


CURIOUS  MYTHS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  s.  i:  vkin  -. 

(.ioi'l.1),   M.A..  Author  of  **l'(>st-Meiliit'val  rrcachcrs,"  A:c     Wjth  iKu^tr:.- 
tiuns.     New  ICiIition.     Conipklc  in  One  Vol.     Crown  8vo.     6r. 


ff 


Thesf  Essavs  tvill  tf  fcHnd  ti*  har^  st^mf-  seU.^m  ifif*rrfrvm  hiwm  tt'itki'ut  kfii:a:i.-n  "  - 

thini^  /i»  iii/isfy  »f-'jf  ii.n.rs  .7' ri-.i./^f*  ;    //;r  Ann  \  4     ^v 

t/i/nsi- Ki,    t'W   inittKttr-.f  in    P.ti^rimiMH    ii'tJ  h-^^klfltu't,  r/*ii»7 'r.'/i/ iV,  .//f.i,  .'•.  ^»  *■.•.■•:... -.. 

A^Ic*:f-'iftf'\ift   t':-    tii's;  ii«./ //^  ;»/ /A*"  i"'V  i/.'-'»ji  is   tin    r  ic-'fitn^iy   urm.-.in^   .t'ni   .».."■•■  • 

on  Tt'iU  itui/t  ft'  I  I,  -ft,  itvttrr  a  iit  tU  ttrutk  xvith  rr//»v.'/.  •  i    t'/  .-^.i  tti^^it^    and  iff;--  n-i<    .  ■ '    ." 

thf  Cxi^sf  /''iiiKiiM^;  ,'f  /yisrnf's  /nui;  in  A  is  miti.Hf  i»a'«."     I*\i  I   Mm  I.  ••  »7>  T  :  i 
f'tt'f'.i.i'  /.»  the  .\"i'»-i.'  /.fi'.i.  //  Htu\t  he  irrn-.f  *'  'J'h^tt,  m  k;s_f:^\t  -.  tui  t.'  thr  -■T':rT   ' 

that   t'ifrf  tirr   chii/>!--rs     e.i;  .    /'/.v^   r»/    r  ;*•  /•/"  tn^,f!.rr'iti   tK\{i:-'--^y,    .!/•■     li.intc*- 

JUriHiKi;  f\i->/,  th,'  Mtin  IK  th»  ,lAv«,  iiwi/ /-;*•  s'.'».\i  h  I'v  >' h. '•'.-./ iis  j  f»-.r..'J  i«/  /•»    »■ 

StTi'ti   ,^/ir/^rf — 7fhu'i  /»vj,-i»/   WfVi-  m.itfr'r^  the  m  ^it  f-ru^i.iKi  of  thf   fi.''.-f*i  tk.tt  r'.  ■.■>': 

anddcsv*~'ethef*r.t:M-''fiKxi*Pt-nJt-ntrfSfa*\h**  in   it,  is  sin't^iv  /<*  /r  v^'ndi-ryd  %it       hu'     ' 

— <^>'\KTI.KI.\    khVl"  \*.  j;.Tij  AiTi-  frrtt.'r  fJ  /**•  S>'li  n-hrn  h*  n  r-  i  . 

"  'I'hf  tiut'u-r,  indiid,  is  smwtimfS  ftimi/ul  t-  <"/••*/  /"».••»»  //*»jf.'-./.V  i»  !«'.■.■«./.»•*  .i     .* ' 

tfw#/  i*7'frtoid  in  his  c  'ntiu-^i-'ns ;  hut  h*'  t-w-  T'-^/.w    At*   A#-r-/>  />m^nts   t-'    *j       /*.■     »«s; : 

duxts    us    tkroitf-h    w.irr  »■.'.'■■««    7r<y-j  -  -  rr-.n  i  t*<at'd  cf  in   the  f*,»rnt  '.  .-.'ittttf  r.f»i    .-ft 

^'hich  hf  has  sthdied  vfi!  K-t'otY  he  unt/rrt -.^k  t^t-\t     th-y  ,tfr  .i.V  ri»r.-.-fc«  .m./  t»-/.V  •»."»;^ 

to  f^uidf  others;    itM*/  // tiv  i/j'  ni't  ahr.iys  reading." — N>'Tks  am<  (Ji'kkiKh 
ac-iuicice  in  hi*  dtscrifUcns  or  ar^unnHiSt  \v* 

THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  LOUISE  DE  FRANCE,  •lar.-hv: 

l^iui-i   XV.     Known  also  .v.  the  MmiIht  Tcrt'-^e  ric  St.   Au^^u^tin.      \\\  !! - 
Author  of  **T;iK-i  «.if  Kirkhcck."     Crown  Jivi».      6j. 

*  Suih  tx  rt'-.-rd  of  •j'v/.  ..irnfit,  s^lf  ■  ».-»■.•-  li'fd  ,in  umt. -^r*- !i  ^t  lifr  in  th^  tmidiS  *f  .*  m-- 

.  '.*.■;».■ ;   /:»Y. ,  '■  '.i  ..•.''*;   .'■'■.■  -■.•"«.'■  rfI\ir.-..,iK  c-^rrn't^  -urt,  :• '.-  .  h  .  •>  ,'ii;,'t--d  -  ,t  ^'•■»  .'  »..   ■ 

/:/.■.  if  .r-ft.i^  Ti-htit    Tiv  tf.V   rr^.if.i  .t.i  !*:f  :.     ■■.'  «f  »ji/ n-.i/.';  w^'    /.r  j  .■.!•  j    /.t  i/     j.»     ^'   i  »  ,■   •   • 

tf^'.- .'//■''>■».■,■.'■  ^•.'./.'.■n. I  ■/»■*«.  .';.^-';r /' /    I. '!i  .■«■..' ■  j.-.-i.-    ,■»./»»•  .;/   .1/  j*»i/   t'.fmfJ.    n  '  .  t    ■■ 

fl   I'-i* '»!  ,»r  /i.  ■/»!■  and  f.lit't,  i  t  il//^>i^:i»:i    •    /*■  i"  ;  ■»»<../  -"i   .ii-r  itr.\t  and  n  J%  i.fe        it  y 

Xi"'i4it  thry  tHiiv.     //»»>•.   ^'  "/if  •'«.'  ./"  t-.f  <.  it*t  n   t  i.--'  /{,;»':. y  /-t.i:  e  t-'u    /•■  .--f  .*  r.     't-    ■ 

ti'fd  t,iwiv   •■f/,.-tsA'l'.    t':e*f    lit  .-ft    :,'i  s  <i /'/'■■  irs    t '    ut     t-     *r    «•••.'.'■  V     tt     .•  .  ■     » 

Jif  id.niff  /.  '.■«;.■.■,  :i  ".    ■■■  /  V  ;i  .■.*'-■'.  'i-   f«i    i<  /-i,.    .-."r-ir/  ^  '  "'   ■'■''■''       /•  -    't  /i-   ..'    ir  i -. 

«i  i/i.i'»»7-»/    ■'  .I'  Kit^ni  ■!»■..•  ji».:.  .  't  .'/■.  .;".  ■    .';.  »•  .»?.•»  !»;.«'    ;•:.•»    r:r»i-    'r.'.,  .■■■..!     ff  ■*»,■■ 


r. 


— f'.i  dtr-::  '.-.  .'  • '.   '.i.V  •/  j.;»v;i  ./jf- ».'•*'  ii».-./  t"  -tf.- MI  it  !«.■'.>«.  and  it  ih  u,-i  :t  in  'hr  ..    •  ■•■' 

f*'U'-i.ai  'i.;ni.*;: . !*.!.'. •  •'    fi.'- »f  ■  ,ts   .i';v    n-  <'rr\   i  '««<■ /.i./v  "     I'M"  !■  M  k»^irw 
».!-'•  ner  «.■..'    :j'/'/i."       I.i:i  i:\i.v    In-  ».    ii-  "  //;#-   //'.-  .'  .V  i..m»».i' /..•*■  i/   jV  .•"  •  !•■ 

MAN"  /•'•»•    .-.■■  ■'•.!.■.  ■/    i.*'l  i    '..V»     ■''    /..■•■f     .\  .' ' 

"  f 'if  r 'v  i-.'4<''    ''■«■>.   I"    7.  .*Af'"  /  ••I'r.K  in:--    .f     ?■'■  ^i  ■.;-•■.    .ji:./   u     ^%.*-i-*    ■■« 

f 'm    .'*.■  :■■.       .  '   /'.    .'i   ■    \  /'  .  ..-w.'   .•//J.-    '  r  .■/"        J  •;»  .••./.'   :i- ■».'./■    .ri     ^t-ther     /#>..!•    .r- 

/•'•#■■.•'.■.'■;  r  ■•;■■./ A".  »f^      '    /"  ■"!'./.:■       .  '.    .■"•■     j  M  .  I  li.' :. .'  »:         /  '.«■     Hf'i/.iTi  .■•    i'/"  thr    wc.  m   ;• 

/;.-./.■./.•     ./»■/'  i."  . I »f. //.'.•..-■  ■•■.   .   /■        ■:•;       ;  '  .'/-!    ■;     "■     ■»/    i    d:*f'*i--   .". '■-.  i.-i»r^ij>./ ."-t  .1   < 

/    r.-t /■.'■'■  f.  »r  '  '    .■'.:,'.'      .    ri-i-   .■ '.i  •;»■.  *r    ;    t  »';   ...'■     rv.  ..!»■-/ /*i  »!.••■. I  .1.*    .-!*.'»«.    .:»  ;   ' 

.•■'i  ■  .;.  ;■".     .'•.".  .';.  r    /.'  •  .    .:'■        •     .  I  ■#,•.■.  J.*  •;  r  .•.■.'    ».  :«;.   .I'..''/  ■»  I  '  ■   j'.f.iri    'f  A'iri    .    *. 

»■'».■.•".■■■./■■.••;    ■''.'.".'■■   fVv-    »■    .'■".■ .:■■'■  -•    ir-".   ■' /     !':r  r  t..K-  ■•  V  thf  '■e!if*.  tk.it  '  .f.   ' 

h  t.i .    w/    '' .'/  .1    ■       ;.'.•!■»     f    •■  .:.".•#.  /'        ■  ;  '   "    .   •.  '!■   •■  .•.".•    #*■»;.•    ■'   rr.  ,-.-    . 

t*".' J. ■»..-./  .'^-    .    "iJ  •-■.'      '   '.■■»•  •■•■•  '■    '■'■'■'■  *    '■  .■;  «.  ■    •    »■••■  I.".  •  '»: ;.  .-••t' ;^  r^*  i  *-■ 

.•":'»  I  ■■•    '•    "■■    '  ■ ."  ■        ■".'•  .1  ••".."  ■  i   ■■..I',  f"  .""  <'»■'»  ^1   •'.».*»;■.  I'.i  ?.  A     ■••.". 

f     ■••:.'.  ^'■- :     ."  .■■■."■!  ■•!'.■  ''  .■    :.:        .  ■  ,,•   .■•/.//•      "■.-;  i.'.-      ■*•/   t.- tr  ir    .    . 

r  .'»■    I*.      /';".  ■     /        '         '    f.'     ■■:■".         .'.   ■     ■  *  •»."'!    .-i:..'   —    .:  ■     .'■•   .1   .■    -.i    ..    • 

.'"..      '.'J.'   •     :  .•■■:      i  ■.•••.■      '  .     •'      »:         ,';'.     iwfv     *,*rr»^      /4.if     i^  ■»    .■ 

.'•■  f .■'.■'.•■'■'•■■■  .  .''/.•.■•.■■/■«■  »       ■.'•'■»-.  .'.'.'  'Ti  ■■^.  ;.'  :rj.V  n  «/  /V  'r.  i^      » 

.;■:  .1'.  ■";■•.■•'■":■"    ■       i  ■"    •      «.   ■       i      *•      •  .'       '     ■■     •  *  »•■  i  r      ■    *     .  »,     /ii^  fkff  .** 

.»■■*."■.•■..■■■  '.,■•■■        I  I       ;  .         "1.  *      .'  ■  #       I  ■  •:  ;.  .         '     .«      ...  .■!.'• -'r./    .':    '.:•'- 
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MtBBXfi.  ^tbington'^  ^ttbUcationB 


THREE    LECTURES    ON    THE    BOOK    OP    COMMON 

PRAYER.    Delivered  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.    By  John  Randolph, 
D.D.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

SERMONS  ON  DOCTRINES.  For  the  Middle  Classes.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Wray,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  York,  and  Rector  of  Leven,  near 
Beverley.     Small  8vo.     Sj.  6d. 

"  Tfu  arrang^cmeni  adopted  in  these  plaitty 
poetical,  and  ive  may  say,  very  edifying 
sermons,  is  (to  use  the  language  of  the  autfior 
in  his  pre/ace)  '  in  harmony  with  the  miniS' 
trations  of  the  Church,  which  represents 
Christianity  as  a  religious  system.'" — Rock. 

"  A  volume  of  remarkably  good  sermons. 
Wliatever  be  the  subject,  tltere  is  in  all  cases  a 


simplicity  of  style  and  a  clear  farctbleness 
of  statement  which  places  them  among  the 
most  thoroughly  useful  and  intelligible  sermotis 
we  haife  seen.  They  are  thoroughly  sound  in 
doctrine  and  can  be  universally  recommended.'* 
— Literary  Churchman. 

' '  Fair,  plain  sermons ^  sound  and  sensible." 
—  Guardian. 


THE  PERFECT  MAN ;   OR,  JESUS  AN  EXAMPLE  OP 

GODLY  LIFE.      By  the  Rev.   Harry  Jones,   M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St, 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street     Crown  8vo.     y,  6d, 


"  li'hatever  Mr.  Harry  fones  rurites  is 
always  ivcil  ivritten  in  point  of  composition, 
it  is  rarely  heavy,  and  generally  sensible. 
Mr.  fones  ivisely  selects  prcutical  subjects  for 
his  sermons.  His  mind  is  eminently  practical 
in  cast.'' — Church  Times. 

"  There  is  a  degree  of  raciness  and  piquancy 
about  Mr.  Harry  Jones  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resist.  Combined  7vith  this,  Iwwever  there 
is  adeep  earnestness  of  purpose.  .  .  .  'This 
booh  is  decidedly  worth  reading." — JoHN  Bull. 


**  A  volume  of  excellent  sermons.*' — Spec- 
tator. 

"  Mr.  Jones*  work  is  written  in  a  terse  and 
vigorous  style,  and  where%>er  it  deals  with  what 
is  clearly  revealed,  abounds  in  sound,  "whole- 
some, practical  lessons."— English  Church- 
man. 

*'  Evidently  the  product  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
It  contains  many  sensible  observations." — 
Watchman. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  DE- 
CLARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE.  The  Arnold  Prize  Essay,  read 
in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  June  9,  1869.  By  JOHN  Andrew  Doyle,  B.A. 
of  Balliol  College.     8vo.     ^s. 

*'  A  careful  work,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
the  industry  and  intelligence  of  its  author, 
and  telling  the  history  of  the  Colonies  fairly 
and  well.  .  .  IVe  recommend  his  book  to  all 
who  study  history  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  seek 
in  the  history  of  the  past  wise  lessons  for  the 
present  and  the  future." — European  Mail. 

"  Rises  high  etbove  the  general  level  of  prist' 
essays. " — Guardian. 


"  Mr.  Doyle  has  been  industrious  and  care- 
ful,  and  luehave  no  doubt  that  he  is  thoroughly 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  prize ;  Perhaps  it 
is  not  against  him  that  lie  Juis  refrained  from 
those  brilliant  generalizations  which  are  so 
tempting  and  so  easy  to  a  young  turiter^  and 
that  he  has  clung  to  facts  in  preference  to 
theories." — Saturday  Review. 

'•//  bears  praiseworthy  marks  of  reading, 
and  is,   in  general,  properly  arranged  and 

digested. " — ATHENiGUM. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(Ancient.)    Edited  by  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A. 
(Forming  the  third  Volume  of  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge). 

Small  8vo.     2J.  6d. 


**  It  ojffers  a  short  and  condensed  account  of 
the  origin,  growth,  and  condition  of  tlie 
Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  frotn  A.D.  i 
dtnvn  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mr. 
Blunt' s  first  object  has  been  conciseness,  and 
this  Jias  been  admirably  carried  out,  and  to 
students  of  Church  history  this  feature  will 
readily  recommend  itself  As  an  elementary 
ivork  *  A  Key '  will  be  specially  valuable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  points  out  certain  definite  lines 
of  thoif^ht,  by  which  tliose  who  enjoy  the 
opportunity  may  be  guided  in  reading  the 
statements  of  more  elaborate  histories.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Blunt  to 
remark  that,  for  general  readers,  the  little 
volume  CO 'tains  everything  that  could  be  con- 
sistently expected  in  a  volume  of  its  character. 
T/iere  are  many  notes,  tfieologu^l,  scriptural. 


and  historical,  and  the  *  get  up*  of  the  book  is 
specially  cofntnendable.  As  a  text-book  for 
tlie  higher  forms  of  schools  the  work  'will  be 
acceptable  to  numerous  teachers." — Public 
Opinion. 

"  It  contains  some  concise  notes  on  Church 
History,  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and 
we  think  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference." — ^John  Bull. 

"  A  very  terse  and  reliable  collection  of  the 
main  facts  aud  incidents  connectedwith  Church 
History, " — Rock  . 

"  //  will  be  excellent,  either  for  school  or 
home  use,  either  as  a  reading  or  as  a  reference 
book,  on  all  the  main  facts  and  names  etnd 
con  troversies  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries.  It 
is  both  well  arranged  and  well  voritten.** — 
Literary  Churchman. 


iHcssrs.  ^ibingtott'js  IJublkatiottB 


HELP  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR.     By  the 

Author  of  **  Sickness ;    its  Trials  and  Blessings.^     New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     is. 


THE  ANNUALi  REGISTER :  a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  for  the  Year  i868 ;  being  the  Sixth  Volume  of  an  improved  Series. 
8vo.     i8j. 


•  * 


TAf  Volumes  tor  1863  to  1867  may  be  had^  \%s.  each. 


judp 


"  //  fHust  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
similar  u*^rk  at  present  which  can  claim  to 
tttki-  its  place  t  and  that  if  it  Tvere  to  disappear 
from  the  literary  catalogue^  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  Jill  the  gap  which  itHfuld  thus  be  left. 
.  .  .  VpoH  theivhole^  the* Retrospect*  appears 
to  have  been  executed  vtith  industry  and 
j^ment.'*—  Athknmvm. 
If  is  an  invaluable  book"-JoHS  Bui.L. 

"  H'ill  pnn'e  of  much  seri'ice  to  public  men 
and  journalists.  — Daily  Thlegraph. 

"  A    tHcritorious  and  useful  book.^ — Spbc- 

TATOR. 

* '  To  the  future   Macaulays  and  Froudes 

*  The  Annual  Register*  tnust  be  invaluable. 

To  speak  only  of  the  present  volume  Tue  can 

truly  say  that  it  constitutes  a  history ^  in  the 

proper  sense  of  the  vtord^  at  once  lucid  and 


condensed,  of  England  during  the  last  year^ 
with  so  much  of  the  history  oj  other  countries 
as  is  desirable  to  be  retained  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  reader.      Considering  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  materials  f umishea  by  the  daily 
press  alone,  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to 
observe  tvith  what  art  they  have  been  com- 
pressed  into  clear  narrative.     We  see  history 
as  it  were  in  the  making.^ — Public  Opinion. 
**  A   more  serviceable  record  and  review  of 
public  events  at  home  and  abroad  it  is  im- 
possible to  find.      The  briefest  glance  at  the 
work  impresses  one  with  its  superior  meHts 
oTfer  other  annual  registers^  and  this  is  con- 
firmed month  by  ntonth  as  its  pages  are  made 
available  for  information  on  any  and  every 
subject  of  the  past  year  shistory.^ — Ovbslamd 
Mail. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SICK  ;  with  other  Devotions.  By  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Edited  with  a 
Prefaceby  H.  P.  LiDDON,  M.A.    Large  type.   With  Portrait    24mo.   zs»6d. 


APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION    IN  THE    CHURCH    OF 

ENGLAND.    By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton- 
on- the- Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     I2J. 


**  ATr.  Haddan* s  estimate  of  the  bearing  of 
his  subject,  and  of  its  special  importance  at 
the  present  juncture  is  characteristic,  and  will 
7tvll  repay  attention.  .  .  .  Mr.  Haddan 
is  strictly  argumetitative  throughout.  He  ab- 
stains with  some  strictness  front  everything 
which  loould  diz'ert  either  his  reader  or  him- 
self from  accurate  investigation  of  his  reason- 
ing. But  his  volume  is  thoroughly  vtell 
written,  clear  and  forcible  in  style,  and  fair 
in  tone.  It  cannot  but  render  valuable  service 
in  placing  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  their 
true  ligJtt  before  the  English  public.** — 
Guardian. 

"Among   the    many  standard  theological 
nntrks  dez'oted  to  this  important  subject  Mr. 
Haddan*swill  hold  a  high  place.** — Standard. 

"  IVe  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  widely 
circulated  and  generally  read.** — John  Bull. 

"  A  weighty  and  valuable  treatise,  and  v^e 
hope  that  the  study  of  its  sound  and  well- 
reasoned  Pages  will  do  much  to  fix  the  imfor- 
tancCf  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine 


in  question,  in  the  mtnds  of  Church  People. 
.  .  .  H'e  hope  that  our  extracts  will  lead  our 
readers  to  study  Mr.  Haddan  for  thetmselsesJ" 
— Literary  Churchman. 

*'  This  is  not  only  a  very  able  andearefulh 
written  treatise  upon  the  doctrifte  ofApostou- 
cal  Succession,  but  it  is  also  a  calm  y^  noble 
vindication  of  the  validity  0/*  the  Anglican 
Orders :  it  well  sustains  the  brilliant  reputa- 
tion which  Mr.  Haddan  left  behind  htm  at 
Oxford,  and  it  supplements  his  other  profound 
historical  researches  in  ecclesiasticaf  matters. 
This  book  ivill  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
classic  ivork  upon  English  Orders.  —Chvwzh 
Review. 

"  A  very  temperate,  but  a  very  well reasoued 
Aw^."— Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Haddan  ably  sustains  his  reputttiion 
throughout  the  work.  His  style  is  clear^  his 
inferences  are  reasonable,  and  the  publication 
is  especially  well-timed  in  prospect  of  the 
coming  Qicutnenical  CounciL**—^CJiUhmiDGK 
University  Gazette. 


THE  VESTMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  An  Illustrated  Lecture. 
By  the  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Vesti- 
ariumChristianum."     With  Plates.    8vo.     fj. 


THE  PSALTER ;  OR,  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    Pointed  as  ihcy  axe 
to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.     With  red  bordersg     Small  Svo.     2j.  6d. 


J\\t!o!oXB.  "^xbinQton'B  |)ttblicatbmj5 


THE   ORIGIN  AND   DEVELOPMENT  OP  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEP\     By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,   Author  of  "Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages."     Part  I.  Heathenism  and  Mosaism.     8vo.     1$^. 

expositioKSt  as  well  as  from  tht  closeness  of 
argument  and  copiousness  of  illustration  with 
wnich  its  comprehensive  views  are  treated^  is 
entitled  to  attentive  study y  and  will  ^  repay 
the  reader  by  amusement  and  instruction.** — 
Morning  Post. 

'*  That  this  book  will  be  widely  read  and 
sought  after  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt y  for  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  popularity.  To  thoughtful  men 
and  earnest  students  it  may  present  sonu  old 
ideas  in  a  new  shape^  while  it  tuill  ftemish 
that  industrious  bein^t  the  genercU  reader^ 


"  The  ability  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  dis- 
plays in  the  treatment  of  a  topic  which  brandies 
out  in  so  many  directions^  and  requires  such  pre- 
cise handling,  is  apparent.  Jits  pages  abound 
rvith  the  results  of  large  reading  and  calm 
reflection.  T/te  man  of  culture,  thought^ 
philosophic  cast,  is  mirrored  in  tJie  entire 
argument.  The  book  is  sound  and  healthy  in 
tone.  It  excites  the  reader's  interest,  and 
brightens  the  path  of  inquiry  opened  to  his 
view.  The  language,  too,  is  appropriate,  neat, 
lucid,  often  happy,  sometimes  wonderfully  terse 
atid  vigorous.^* — ATHENitUM. 

'*  Afr.  Baring-Gould  has  undertaken  agreat 
and  ambitious  work.  And  no  one  can  deny 
that  he  possesses  some  eminent  qualifications 
for  this  great  work.  He  has  a  wealth  oj 
erudition  of  the  most  varied  description, 
especially  in  those  particular  regions  oftneditr- 
val  legend  and  Teutonic  mythology  ivhich  are 
certain  to  make  large  contributions  to  the  pur- 
Pose  he  has  in  hand.  It  is  a  contribution  to 
religious    thought    of  very   high    value."  — 

GUAKDIAN. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould's  work,  from  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject  and  the  lucid  force  oj  its 


with  a  variety  of  new  ideas,  which  the  wildest 
sensation  navel  could  never  generate.** — Ex- 
aminer. 

"  lye  do  not  for  a  moment  undermie  its 
literary  excellences;  it  is  an  highly  intellec- 
tual and  thoughtful  essay;  so  well,  nay^  so 
engagingly  written,  and  so  full  of  illustrations 
that,  tlwugh  treatingof  abstruse  subjects,  it  is 
really  light  reading.  There  is  a  nameless 
charm  about  it  which  must  be  felt  rather  than 
described;  and  it  contains  many  and  very 
beautiful  thoughts :  its  subject  matter  is  well 
digested  and  put  together  T — Church  Review. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OP  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.    In  a 

Series  of  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  oi 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 


THE  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  In  a  Series 
of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  5j. 


"  This  is  one  of  the  few  volumes  of  published 
Krmons  tJiat  we  have  been  able  to  read  with 
real  pleasure.  They  are  written  with  a 
chastened  elegance  of  language,  and  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  simple  piety.  Mr. 
Williams  is  n'idcntly  what  would  be  called  a 
very  High  Churchman.  Occasionally  his 
Peculiar  Church  vie7vs  are  apparent;  but 
bating  a  few  passages  here  and  thercy  these 
sermons  will  be  read  with  profit  by  all  '  who 
profess  and  call  tJiemselves  Christians.**' — 
Contemporary  Review. 

"  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  very  Popular — 


and  deservedly  popular — work  on  the  biography 
of  the  Old  Testament  history.  The  charactert 
are  ably  and  profitably  analysed,  and  that  by 
the  hand  of  a  master  of  style  and  thought.  . 
.  .  The  principle  of  selection  has  been  that 
of  prominence  ;  and  partly,  too,  that  of  sign  i- 
ficance  in  the  dutrcuters  so  ably  eUlineated. 
A  more  masterly  analysis  of  Scriptural 
characters  we  never  read,  nor  any  which  are 
more  calculated  to  imfress  the  mind  oJ  the 
reader  with  feelings  of  love  for  what  is  goad, 
and  abhorrence  for  what  is  evil.** — Rock. 


THE  WITNESS  OP  ST.  PAUL  TO  CHRIST :  being  the  Boyle 
Lectures  for  1869.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  in  Re- 
ply to  the  Recent  Strictures  of  Dr.  Davidson.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.  a.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London,  and  Incumbent 
of  St.  Philip's,  Regent  Street.     8vo.     lar.  6d. 

and  solid  argument.**— ^KC\.iSH    Church- 
man. 

*•  The  aboz'e  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
author's  style  and  Christian  stand-Point :  but 
taken  out  of  the  connection  they  give  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  book  as  one  of 
reasoning  conducted  in  a  popular  yet  conclu- 
sive  manner.  We  must  refer  our  readers^ 
therefore,  who  are  interested  in  the  subject — 
and  wlio,  especially  at  the  present  day,  is  not  f 
— to  the  book  itself,  for  which,  as  a  religious 
journal,  we  beg  to  tender  the  author  our  sirt- 
cere  thanks.** — Freeman. 


"  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  writer  step 
by  step  in  his  elaborate  argument,  but  we  have 
attle  doubt  that  this  book  will  be  of  p^eat 
serznce.  There  is  a  learned  Appendix  on 
*  The  Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,* 
which  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  theological 
student.  Altogrt/ier  ive  think  this  volume 
will  take  a  high  place  among  t/ie  Boyle 
Lectures.** — John  Bull. 

"  The  expectations  raised  bv  Mr.  Leathe^ 

Boyle  Lectures  of  last  year  have  been  amply 

fulfilled.     He  has  given  the  Christian  world 

another  volume,  replete  with  sound  doctrine 


8 


iHcsBts.  ^ibingtan'js  IJtibliaitionB 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER  OP  BD^WARD 

VI.,  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  together  with  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
1548.  Reprinted  entire,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baskerville 
Walton,  M  .A. ,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.     Small  8vo.     6j. 


"  A  volume  like  this  is  ti^orth  hvo  0/ Church 
History.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  the 
nd'ject  0/ history  itself;  and  •with  Mr.  MeeUTs 
introduction  and  Mr.  H'alton^s  editorial  Tttork 
7ve  maybe  said  to  have  both  subject  and  history 
thereof.  The  volutne  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  the  Church  of  KngUutd  : 
7ve  fnay  say,  it  should  be  in  those  of  ez'ery 
student  of  Church  History.  ^^ — Athen^um. 

"  H'e  ittelcome  the  seasonable  appearance  of 
this  ivork,  which  indeed  supplies  a  longfclt 
ivanty  for  *  the  First  Book*  has  been  hitherto 
accessible  to  very  few.  .  .  .  It  is  especially 
important  at  the  present  time  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  first  Reformers  should  be  under- 
stood; and  no  one  can  look  through  this 
edition  wthout  gaining  some  definite  infor- 
mation on  that  Point.  H^e  commend  this  neiv 
edition  of  the  First  Prayer  Book^  with  its 
introduction   to   tht  study  of  till  that  are 


desirous  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
those  who  oripnated  the  reform  of  our^ubltc 
Servicer." — Church  News. 

"  The  more  that  English  Churchmen  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Reformed  Prayer 
Book,  as  our  English  Divines  reformed  it, 
apart  from  tlu  meddling  tf  foreig^ners — i.e., 
ttte  better  people  became  acgtuunted  with 
'  Edward  VTs  first  book;  the  better  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  English  Church  at 
Lxrge.  \\  V  are  therefore  delighted  to  Vfelcome 
this  handy  and  hattdsonu  reprint^  with  which 
every  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  it  as 
accurate  as  possible.*** — Litskaky  Church- 

MAN 

"  Mr.  Walton  deserves  the  very  best  thanks 
of  Anglican  Churchmen,  for  pitting  this 
most  important  volunu  within  their  reach  in 
so  conirenient  and  handsome  afomt.** — Cmu&cu 
RsviKW. 


A  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  delivered  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  comprising  a  Summary  of  the  whole  System  of  Theology.  To  which 
is  prefixed  an  Inaugural  Address.  By  John  RANDOLPH,  D.D.  (sometime 
Bishop  of  London) . 

Vol.  I.  Natural  and  Revealed. 
Vol.  II.   Historical. 
Vol.  III.  Doctrinal. 

3  Vols.     Svo.     Is.  6d.  each. 

BRIGHSTONB  SERMONS.  By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Crown  Svo.     ^s,  (>d. 


SACRED  ALLEGORIES : 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cross— The  Distant  Hills— The  Old  Man's  Home— The 
King's  Messengers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Meiton 
College,  Oxford. 

New  Edition.  With  Engravings  from  Original  Designs  by  CHARLES  W.  CoPE, 
R.A.,  John  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  Samuel  Palmer,  Birket  Foster, 
and  George  £.  Hicks.    Small  4to.     lor.  6d. 

\*  The  Four  Allegories  may  be  had  separately,  i8mo.,  is.   each,  or  6d,  in 
paper  covers. 


"  The  name  of  the  *  Sacred  Allegoric^  of  the 
late  Rev.  IV.  Adams,  is  familiar  in  almost 
rt'ery  parsonage  in  the  Kingdom.  Messrs. 
RivingtorCs  handsome  reissue  of  the  four 
stories  which  make  up  the  contents  of  tlie 
'  Sacred  A  llegories,*  with  illustrations  by  such 
artists  as  Horsley,  Cope,  Palmer,  and  Birket 
Foster,  vn  II  serve  to  render  them  henceforth 
equal  favourites  in  the  htntses  of  such  laymen 
as  are  not  at  present  familiar  with  t/tem. 
The  binding  of  this  book  is  charmingly  de- 
signed and  most  appropriate  to  its  contents.** 
— Times. 

' '  A  dams*s  *  Sacred  A  llegories ' — best  known 
by  the  familiar  *  Shadow  of  the  Cross,*  has  ac- 


quired the  dignity  of  a  'classic;  and  is  as 
necessary  to  aU families  as  the  *  Christian  Vear.* 
.  .  ,  A  handsome  edition  especially  adapted 
for  the  Hrennes  season,  with  original  designs^ 
chiejly  by  Cope  and  Horsley^  whose  art  is 
quite  suited  to  a  book  of  this  religious  charac- 
ter.**— Saturday  Review. 

"  H' ill  be  acceptable  to  many  persons  with 
whom  this  author  ranks  high  as  a  Chriaiietn 
*  classic* " — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  7  A^  illustrations  which  adorn  the  book  are 
in  er>ery  itnty  wortky  of  the  matter.  The 
Publishers  haxfe  done  thetr  best  to  make  tkg 
book  an  acceptable  present  for  Ckristmteu* — 
Morning  Post. 
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LIGHT  IN  THE  HEART ;  or,  Short  Meditations  on  Subjects  which  con- 
cern the  Soul.  Translated  from  the  French.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wantage.     Small  8vo.     is.  6d, 

A  MANUAL  OP  PLAIN  DEVOTIONS,  adapted  for  Private  and 
for  Family  Use.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wallas,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Crosscrake,  Westmoreland.     Second  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s. 

PLAIN  SCRIPTURAL  THOUGHTS  ON  HOLY  BAPTISM. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Wallas,  M.A.,  Pei-petual  Curate  of  Crosscrake,  West- 
moreland.    Crown  8vo.     6^. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  GOSPELS.  In  a  single  Narrative,  combined 
from  the  Four  Evangelists,  showing  in  a  new  translation  their  unity.  To 
which  is  added  a  like  continuous  Narrative  in  the  Original  Greek.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Pound,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Principal  of  Appuldurcombe  School,  Isle  of  Wight.     2  Vols.     8vo.     36^. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OP  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVAN- 
GELIST, CAMBRIDGE.  By  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  Ejected  Fellow. 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  by  JoiLN  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.     2  Vols.  8vo.     24-r. 

THE  CHURCH  BUILDER.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Church  Extension 
in  England  and  Wales.  Published  in  connection  with  The  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society.     Volume  for  1869.     Crown  Svo.     is,  6d, 


SELECTIONS    PROM   MODERN    FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

W^ith  English  Notes.     By  Henry  van  Laun,  Master  of  the  P'rench  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy.     Crown  Svo. 

Part  I.   Honore  de  Balzac,  3^.  6J. 

Part  II.  H.  A.  Taine,  3s.  dd, 

**  This  selection  answers  to  the  require- 
ments expressed  by  Mr,  Lo^oe  in  one  0/  his 
speeches  on  education,  where  he  recontmended 
that  boys  should  be  attracted  to  the  study  of 
French  by  means  of  its  lighter  literature.  M. 
i'an  Laun  has  executed  the  tosh  of  selection 
with  excellent  taste.  The  episodes  he  has 
chosen  fro pn  the  vast  'Human  Comedy*  are 
naturally  such  as  do  not  deal  with  passions 
and  experiences  that  are Prof>er  to  mature  age. 
Even  thus  limited,  he  had  an  o7'er7vhelmi?ig 
variety  of  material  to  choose  from  ;  and  his 
selection  gives  a  fair  impression  oftlte  terrible 
po^ver  of  this  "wonderful  itn'iter,  the  study  of 


•Ufhom  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
self-education  open  to  a  cultivated  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century."— Vk\.\.  Mai.l  Gazette. 


"  This  is  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  H.  A.  TainCy  a  celebrated  contem- 
porary French  author.  It  forms  an  instal- 
ment of  a  series  ^  selections  from  tnodem 
French  authors  Messrs.  Rivington  are  now 
issuing.  The  print,  the  extracts^  and  the 
tuytcs,  are  as  excellent  as  In  a  pr'evibus  publi- 
cation of  the  same  kind  we  lately  tioticed  con- 
taining extracts  from  Balzac.  The  notes,  in 
Particular,  evince  great  care,  study,  and 
erudition.  The  loorks  of  Tatne,frotn  ivhick 
lengthy  quotations  are  gir'cn,  are,  '  Histoire 
de  la  Littirature  Anglaise,'  *  l^oyage  en 
Italic'  and  '  Voyages  aux  Pyr/n/cs.'  These 
compilations  xuould fomt first-rate  class-books 
for  advanced  French  students'* — Public 
Opinion. 


"WALTER  KERR  HAMILTON  :  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  Sketch, 
Reprinted,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  **The  Guardian."  By  H. 
P.  LlDUON,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church.     Svo.     2j.  (yd. 

Or  bound  with  the  Sermon  **  Life  in  Death,"  y.  6d. 


THE  OFFICE  OP  THE  MOST  HOLY  NAME:  a  Devotional  Help 
for  Young  Persons.     New  Edition.     iSmo.     is. 


THE  PURSUIT  OP  HOLINESS :  a  Sequel  to  •*  Thoughts  on  Per- 
sonal Religion,"  intended  to  carry  the  Reader  somewhat  farther  onward  in 
the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  Small 
8vo.     5j. 

BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  FAMILY  PRAYER    By  the  Rev.  W. 

H.  Ridley.  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden.     Crown  8vo. 

Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus.     2s, 

XT      'T    *  *    i  St.  Luke  and  St.  Tohn.     2s. 

New  Testament,  j  gj   Matthew  and  St.  Mark.     2s. 

The  Four  Gospels,  in  one  volume.     3^.  6d. 

THE  MANOR  FARM :  A  TALE.    By  M.  C.  Phillpoits,  Author  of 

"The  Hillford  Confinnation."     With  Illustrations.    Small  8 vo.     y.  6d. 

and  gentle  daughter.  The  story  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  value  0/ perseverance^  and 
it  is  a  book  that  nvillbe  very  useful  in  ParochicU 
reading  libraries  " — Joh.n  Bu'LI.. 

**  A  prettily  got-up  and  prettily  Tvrilten 
little  book  aboTfe  the  average  of  the  class  it  be- 
longs to." — EOINBUKGH  COURANT. 


"  The  Manor  Farm,  by  Afiss  Philipotts, 
author  of  the  '  Hillford  Confrmation^  is  a 
pious  story ^  "which  amongst  other  things  shows 
the  dawning  of  light  in  superstitious  minds." 
— MoRNiNt;  Post. 
"  *  The  Manor  Farm  *  relates  how,  under 
good  influence f  a  selfish  girl  became  a  useful 


A  PLAIN  AND  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR 

CHILDREN  :  in  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  By  George  Davys, 
13  .D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition.  With  Twelve 
Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  Crown  8vo.     3^.  6^. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  RITES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

GRFXORUSSIAN  CHURCH.  By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.   *js,  6d. 


*'  The  twofold  object  of  this  work  is  '  to 
present  the  English  with  correct  descriptions 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greco-Russian  Churchy 
and  at  the  same  time  7vith  pictures  of  domestic 
life  in  Russian  homes,  especially  those  of  t lie 
clergy  and  the  middle  class  of  nobles ; '  and, 
beyond  question,  the  author's  labour  has  been 
so  far  successful  that,  whilst  her  Church 
scenes  may  be  commended  as  a  series  of  most 
dramatic  and  picturesque  tableaux,  her  social 
sketches  enable  us  to  look  at  certain  points  be- 
neath the  surface  of  Russian  life,  and  tna- 
terially  enlarge  our*  knowledge  of  a  country 
concerning  ivhich  ive  have  still  a  very  great 
deal  to  /<?tf  r«."— Athen>eum. 


"  The  volume  before  us  is  anything  but  a 
formal  liturgical  treatise.  It  might  ot  more 
valuable  to  a  few  scholars  if  it  -were,  hut  ti 
ivould  certainly  fail  to  obtain  perusal  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  majority  of  those  vohotn  the 
ivriter,  not  unreasonably,  hopes  to  attract  by 
the  narrative  style  she  has  adopted.  What  ske 
has  set  be/ore  us  is  a  series  of  brief  outlines, 
which,  by  t/teir  simple  ej^ort  to  clothe  the 
information  given  us  tn  a  living  garb, 
reminds  us  0/  a  once-Popular  ckild£  book 
ivhich  ive  remember  a  generation  ago,  called 
*  Sketches  of  Human  Manners.' "---Chvrch 
Times. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CONFIRMATION,  Comprising— i.  A  General 
Account  of  the  Ordinance.  2.  The  Baptismal  Vow,  and  the  English  Order 
of  Confirmation,  with  Short  Notes,  Critical  and  Devotional.  3.  Meditations 
and  Prayers  on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinance. 
With  a  Pastoral  Letter  instructing  Catechumens  how  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  first  Communion.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Norwich.     Eighth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     is.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY  :  A  Handbook  of  Religious  Information 
respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine 
Worship,  the  Creeds,  &c.,  &c.  By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     3^.  6d, 
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EIRENICON,  Part  II.  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman, 
D.  D.,  in  explanation  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  Reverential  Love  due  to  the 
ever-blessed  Theotokos,  and  the  Doctrine  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  ; 
with  an  Analysis  of  Card,  de  Turrecremata's  Work  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  PusEY,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.     8vo.     'js.  6d. 

DEAN  ALFORD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  English  Notes 
intended  for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Schools  and  for  Pass-men  at  the  Universi- 
ties. Abridged  by  Braoley  H.  Alford,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Leavenlieath, 
Colchester,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
los.  6d. 


THE   NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH   READERS: 

containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  revised  English  Text ;  Marginal 
References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Henry 
Alfori),  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Two  volumes,  or  four  parts.  8vo. 
54J".  6J, 

Separately, 

Vol.  I,  Part  I. — The  Three  first  Gospels.     Second  Edition.      12s. 

Vol.  I,  Part  II.  —  St.  John  and  the  Acts.     Second  Edition.     loj.  6d. 

Vol.  2,  Part  I. — The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Second  Edition,     idf. 

Vol.  2,  Part  II. — Hebrews  to  Revelation.     8vo.     idf. 

SERMONS    PREACHED    ON    VARIOUS     OCCASIONS 

DURING  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
Go u LB u RN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo.    6s.  6(/. 


A  REVIEW  OP  MARIOLATRY,  LITURGICAL,  DEVO- 
TIONAL, DOCTRINAL,  as  exhibited  in  the  Offices,  the  Devotional  and 
Dogmatic  Books,  at  present  used  in  the  Romish  Communion.  By  William 
Ei>WARi)  Jklf,  B.D.,  sometime  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Bampton 
Lecturer,  and  Whitehall  Preacher.     8vo.     is.  (yd. 


I  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK  ;  on  the  plan  of  **  Henry's  Fixst  Latin 
Book,"  and  the  **  First  French  Book."  By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold, 
M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Fradersdorff,  Ph.  Dr.  of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 
Sixth  Edition.     i2mo.     ^s.  6d.     The  Key,  2s.  6d, 


\     A  PRACTICAL   INTRODUCTION   TO    GREEK  PROSE 

I  COMPOSITION.     Part  the  First.      By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold, 

M.A.     Tenth  Edition.    8vo.     5j.  6t/. 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  ;  being  Thirty-three  short  Readings,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Children  of  S.  Margaret's  Home,  East  Grinstead.  By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College.  Second  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     y.  6d. 
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CATECHETICAL  NOTES  AND  CLASS  QUESTIONS,  Lite- 
ral an-l  Mystical  ;  chiefly  on  the  Earlier  BoAs  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the 
late  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead. 
Crown  8vo.     5/. 

from  eiJur  ef  Dr.  Xeal/s  pa^erty  and  in 
particular  uf  "Ofculd  sptci/y  an  admirable 
apf^ndix  of extractt/rom^  Dr.  SeaUes  sermtons 
(ckiejiy  unpttblislud)  bearing^  nptm  points 
toucJu'don  in  the  text.*^ — Litb&aky  Church- 


"  '.'>•'■■•  I  T.-r  are  ntuch  mizt'xken  this  •arill be 
one  .1  *':■:•■  m-it  prtuti:  z//;  u;*'fulof  the  r'arirus 
pc'tkutH^us  'I'frki  (<f  iJr.  Scale,  for  the  put  il- 
ea ti?n  of  whi-.h  zve  are  indebted  t^*  the  S. 
^Lir^xret'i  .Si.i'-rs  ami  Dr.  Seale's  literary 
ex-:-: u  :■■  rr.  H^si.  ies  "  class  notes ' — lectu re  nrtes 
as  rtt-'tf  pei^ple  -I'-^uldi  call  th^m — on  the  earlier 
l-^ics  rf  H  '/j  Scri/>iure,  there  are  some  ntt^st 
exC'-lUfit  -.militr  nrtfs  on  the  Sacraments,  and 
tHt'n  a  c  ■{.'■■•: t:en  cf  notes  for  catechizing  chil- 
dren.  7  ii  ro  ughout  these  nctcs  a  re  supplemented 


MAN. 

"  The  veriter*s  voide  acquaittiance  wiik 
MedicTz-al  theology  rt-nders  his  notes  em  tike 
Old  Testament  peculiarly  veduabUT* — John 
Bl-i 


HERBERT  TRESHAM.     A  Tale  of  the  Great  Rebellion.     By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     y.  6t/. 

"  M'e  cordially  "xelcome  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Seale's  *  Herbert  Tresham.^    The  scene  ts  laid 


in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  u*ar,  and  viz'id 
pictures  are  drawn  of  sonte  of  the  startling 
events  that  then  disgraced  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  ma  rtyrdom  of  A  rchbishop  La  ud 
is  dt'sc  ribed  in  a  manner  fruf  besides  its  author 
could  ejual,  while  the  narration  of  the  disas- 
trous oattle  of  Sitseby^  and  the  disgraceful 


surrender  of  Bristol  by  Prince  Rupertf  affifrd 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  his genimsv* — Chukch 
Times. 

"  A  pleasant  Christmas  present  is  Dr. 
Sealers  *  Herbert  Trrsham.*  Such  a  booh  is 
Tvell  calculated  to  cor  rect  current  views  of  17 tJk 
century  history."— Chvkch  Review. 

"  Xothing  could  be  more  adntirable  eu  a 
Christmas  present." — Church  News. 


THE  SWORD  AND  THE  KEYS.  The  CivU  Power  in  its  Relations 
to  The  Church  ;  considered  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Court  of  Final 
Ecclesiastical  Appeal  in  England.  With  Appendix  containing  all  Statutes  on 
wliich  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  that  Tribunal  over  Spiritual  Causes  is  Founded,  and 
also,  all  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  delivered  by  it  since  those  published  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  1 865.  By  James  Way  land  Joyce,  M.A.,  Rec- 
tor of  Burford,  Salop.     Svo.     lor.  6d. 

acquaintance  with  English  Church  history; 
it  is  marked  by  much  legal  acumen  and  large 
knowledge  ofcommem^  law  practice  and  of 
statute  utw ;  it  displays  a  complete  familiarity 
na'th  ecclesiastical  and  canon  law  ;  it  is  ani- 
mated by  true  catholicity  of  thought  and  a 
tone  of  genuine  churchmanship.  Our  en- 
comium, as  we  rise  from^  the  study  of  this 
remarkable  volume,  may  appear  enthusiastic ^ 
but  we  feel  assured  it  is  j'ust.^ — Clerical 
Journal. 

"Let  us  recommend  to  deliberate  Perused 
this  exhaustive  and  well  weighed  book  of  Mr. 
Joyce's.  So  much  passion  has  been  aroused^ 
so  much  excited  feeling  has  been  kindled  by 
the  series  of  troubles  which  have  come  on 
tliicker  and  faster  ever  since  1850,  eutdtkeGcr- 
ham  judgment,  that  it  is  as  rare  as  it  is  de- 
lightful to  meet  with  a  calm  sober  statement 
on  either  side  the  case  of  Church  v.  State,  or 
o/Statey.  Church." — Literary  Churchman. 


"  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Joyce  is  indisputably  the  most 
learned  man  in  England  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  the  Church  owes  him  no 
small  debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  out  this 
treatise  on  our  Ecclesiastical  Appeals,  at  a 
crisis  zvhen public  attention  is  strongly  directed 
to  them,  by  a  decision  of  the  J udicial  Committee 
on  Altar  Lights,  which  rez'crses  the  Judgment 
of  tJte  Court  of  Arches  and  narrows  the  Ritual 
liberties  of  Churchmen,  and  seems  at  variance 
with  our  insuLir  history  and  tradition  alike, 
while  it  cuts  one  of  the  links  which  united  us 
to  the  /Primitive  and  the  Universal  Church, 
It  s/iould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  clergyman 
and  intelligent  layman  in  the  country." — 
John  Bulu 

"  The  volume  before  us  is  one  well  suited 
to  the  times.  It  bears  marks  of  ripe  and 
ready   scholarship ;    it  evidences  a  profound 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  FOR  EVER :  A  Poem  in  Twelve 
lk)oks.  By  E.  II.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
stead.     Third  Edition.     Small  Svo.    ts. 


"  The  most  simple,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
perfect  sacred  poem  which  recent  days  have 
produced." — Morning  Advertiser. 

**  A  poem  worth  reading,  worthy  of  atten- 
tive study ;  full  of  noble  thoughts,  beaut  if uldic- 
tion,  and  high  imagination?' — Standard. 

**  Mr.   Bickersteth  writes  Wee  a  man  who 
cultivates  at  once  re7>erence  and  earnestness  of 
thought." — Guardian. 


"  In  these  light  miscellany  days  there  is  a 
spiritual  refreshment  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  to  the  task  ef 
producing  a  genuine  epic.  And  ii  is  true 
poetry.  There  is  a  d^niteness,  a  crisputts 
about  it,  which  in  these  moist,  viewy,  kasy 
days,  is  no  less  invigorating  than  uavtl^ — 
Edinburgh  Daily  I^vibw. 
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COUNSELS  ON  HOLINESS  OP  LIFE.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  **  The  Sinner^s  Guide,"  by  Luis  1>E  Granada.  Forming  a 
Volume  of  the  "Ascetic  Library,"  a  Scries  of  Translations  of  Spiritual 
Works  for  Devotional  Reading  from  Catholic  Sources.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shii'Ley,  M.A.     Square  cro^^'n  8vo.    5j. 

"  T)te  Dominican  friar^  -whose  -work  is  Jwre  can  speak  tvith  confidence  of  the  deep  spirit  of 

transLxtt'dy  ivas  one  of  i lie  most  remarkable  dei'ction  breathed  throughout  the  general  body 

men  of  his  time,  celebrated  as  a  most  Pinver/ul  o/ the  7vork." — Rock. 

and  popular  preacher,  as  a  ma  ft  of  the  most  "  The  book  is  richly  studdedivith  quotations 

dn'oted  and  scl/tienying  piety,  ando/'Z'ery  ejc-  frotn  the  Fathers"—  English  Chtkchm  an. 
tensive  erudition.     It  was  not  tve  are  justly  "  It  is  earnest,  /erz'ent,  ami  practical ;  it 

told,  '  eloquence  and  learning  alone  that  gave  shows  a    most    intimate  kno^vledge  of  Holy 

Fray  Luis  his  great  injhurnce.     It  ivtjs  his  Scripture,  and  much  skill  in  its  appitcation ; 

Pure  and  holy  example,  his  zeal  for  simls,  and  and   it    deals    nu'th  the  great  fundamental 

his  perfect  der-otion   to    God's   sen-ice.      He  ttuths  of  religion  rather  than  tuttk  matters  oj 

inculcated   purity    by    being    himself  pure,  controversy    or  private  opinion.      The    life 

humility  by  being  humble,  contempt  of  the  specified  ts  well  written  und  intettsting.** — 

•world   by    refusing   honours    and   dignities,  LiTSRARY  CHURCHMAN. 
poverty  by  being  Jumself  poor*    .     .     .     li^e 


NE]V  VOLUMES  OF  RIVINGTON'S  DEVOTIONAL 

SERIES. 

El.KGANTLY  PRINTED  WITH  RED  BORDERS,  l6mO.,  2S.  6d.  each. 

THOMAS  "a.  KEMPIS,  OP  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

A  carefully  revised  Translation. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u.,  or  in  paper  cover,  6d, 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OP  HOLY  LIVING.    By 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is, 

THE   RULE  AND   EXERCISES  OP  HOLY  DYING.    By 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u. 

The  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying  may  be  had  bound  together  in  One  Volume, 
5J-.  ;  or  without  tlie  red  borders,  2s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  AND  PLAIN  INSTRUCTION  POR  THE  BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER;  to  which  is  annexed 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  proper  Helps  and  Directions.     By 
Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Complete 
Edition. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u.,  or  in  paper  cover,  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIPE.     From  the  French 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.    A  New  Translation. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   CONCERNING  EVIL 

THOUGHTS:  wherein  their  Nature,  Orgin,  and  Effect  are  di.stinctly  con- 
sitlcreil  and  explained,  with  many  Useful  Rules  for  restraining  and  suppressing 
such  Thoughts  ;  suited  to  the  various  conditions  of  Life,  and  the  several  tem- 
pers of  Mankind,  more  especially  of  melancholy  Persons.  By  William 
Chilcot,  M.A.,  with  Preface  and  Notes  by  Richard  Hooi'ER,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Upton  and  Ashton  Upthorpe,  Berks.     New  Edition. 
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A  KEY  TO  THE  NARRATIVB  OP  THE  POUR  GH3SPBLS. 

By  John  Pilkinotox  Norris,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  formerly  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
VFonning  the  Founh  Volume  of  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge.) 

Small  Svo.     2s.  6J. 


"  Tiis  ts  tv»Tr  m:$^^^  fir  ^tt  fv-ko/its  kimJ 
:.v  i.i-*'  s-\'n.  r^u  .*«:.>_ ''i.n/.'  :s  :'s  sit^ririfss^ 
T.-k-.'k  ^r fronts  its  ^.':'n^  in!.*  tke  d%i,.xiis  ZL^hick 
:x>-'^iJ  st.^^j'^-t  .11.1  itJustr-aTr  its  staifnunts^ 
J1J  ::■<.■.  k  :h  ikr  pr,\-rss  .tf'  tiiasfrAtinf  tkmiy 
:;■••*.*:'_•:* jr  :^rt  i*\'m  tir  ninJs  and  memt^rits 
.\*  i:s  re.u'U'-s.  It  ts,  M.r:v<fTrr.  a  ^nr.t/  im- 
f^rr-eiKfKi  •••^••<  any  /tv^t  t\fits  kzmfxv*  ^«*nr. 
/.'  -Vjrr  .:.".'  :<r  tnjirks  ^/  i^fKg  tkf  c^ndensfd 
:.v»-c  .•'^  ,x  rt.ii  s:<:'Utr,  and  o/ a  d:vim  t>0. 
7"  V  -.•«:*  ■?''  :hf  S-^'k  is  taken  ui>  zvith  a  '  Life 
c'Ckr:s:'  j-yiM_*:.'ei  f'rym  sie  F.^ur  Ccs/^.'s  sa 
AS  :.">  ejriiS-i:  its  ste^s  and  stages  and  salient 
faints.  Tke  rest  cf  tke  hvk  consists  of  inJe- 
f^n  ient  ckapti-rs  cm  s/eciM  /oinis." — LtTES- 

AXV  ChL'RCHMAN. 


*'  TAt's  /xffci  is  na  ordinary  compendi^tmy  no 
tnere  *  cram-book  * ;  still  less  is  it  am  ordinary 
re-juiing  cook  /or  schools  ;  but  tke  schoolmaster ^ 
the  Sunday-school  tetuker^  and  tke  seeker  after 
a  c^m^rekensi-'e  knowledge  o/  Dit'ine  truth 
zvillji  nd  it  tvorthy  of  its  name.  Canon  Norris 
tvrites  simply,  reverently^  "xitkoui  great  dis- 
play of  learning,  giving  tke  result  e^  tttuck 
carr/ul  study  in  a  short  cotn^ass  ana  adorn- 
ing the  suHect  by  the  tenderness  and  honesty 
Xittk  xvkick  ke  treats  it.  .  .  .  }Ve  kope 
that  tkis  little  book  -will  have  a  very  valde 
circulation  and  that  it  voill  be  studied;  and 
voe  can  premise  that  those  Toko  take  it  up  will 
not  readily  put  it  down  again,** — Rbcoro. 


A  MEMOIB  OP   THE    LATE    HENRY    HOARE,    M.A. 

With  a  Narrative  of  the  Church  Movements  ^^-ith  which  he  was  connected 
from  1S4S  to  1S65,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Revival  of  Convocation. 
By  James  Bradby  Sweet,  M.A.    Svo.     I2r. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  COUNCIL.    By  Janus.     Authorized  trans- 
lation from  the  German.     Crown  Svo.    'js.  6J. 

"  .-1  ;*n*  K'und  and  lea  r^ed  treatise,  rridently 
t  ie  r.-*. '•■■!■  .*'''  .'*e  .*•*'  tke  ^Vrf/  t  hclr^iaKS  c*/  t''ie 
day.  .t.j.-ujs:\^  >.-:tk  tke  s.-:eHt(':c  ''rtlvejs  and 
pre.~'si?n  pr.'t^r  /.•  Gerntan  i>»rvj/;^^t/;>i»,  the 
frrat  dA-tr:nal  i*%esfL*ms  expected  /.'  c?me 
l-ef're  the  C.*uncii,  axd  espedaltr  tke  proposed 
d'^-ma  of  /\t/\xt  in'alli^:l:ty.  There  is  ^rt>- 
.'\i.\r  n*"  ra»r*  in  ejcistence  that  contains  at 
less  zeiikin  so  na  r^vnf  a  compass,  so 


all,  stili 


.•.'mplete  a  rrconl  .\f  the  origin  and  ervwtk  of 
tke  in 'ill.':}': list  tkecry.  an.i  of  all  the  facts  of 
Ck»r-:k  hist.'rv  re.irimj^  .tp.yn  it^  and  that  too 
ma  /^rytt  s:'  clear'  and  concise  as  to  put  tke 
argument  zc:tiin  the  reach  of  any  reader  of 
ordin.trr  inieli.'grKce,  tehile  tie  scrupulous  .tc- 
c»  racy  c>  'V'ii'  xvriter,  an.i  his  constant  reference 
/.'  tke  original  authorities  for  every  statement 
liable  to  ce  disf-uted,  makes  tke  mono^afk  as 
a  zi"':cle  a  per'f-::  siorrkouse  of-ralH.xc^le  infor- 
mation f.-r  ike  historical  or  theological  stu- 
dent."— Satirdat  Review. 

"  Beginning  zt'itk  a  sketck  of  the  errors  and 
contradictions  of  the  PopeSy  tmd  of  the  position 
n-kick,  as  a  matter  of  kistory.  they  held  in 
the  early  Churchy  the  book  proceeds  to  describe 
the  three  great  forgeries  by  wkick  tke  Fap^tl 
claims  were  upheld — tke  Isidorian  decretals ^ 
the  donation  of  Constant ine,  and  tke  decretum 
of  Gratian.  Tke  last  subject  ought  to  be  ca  rr- 
fitlly  studici  by  all  wk »  zoisk  to  understand 
the  frightful  tyranny  of  a  complicated  system 
of  iitzes.  devised  not  for  tke  protection  of  a 
people,  but  as  instruments  for  grinding  tkem 
to  subjection.  Then,  after  an  kistorica I  out- 
line of  the  general  growth  of  the  Faf,il  poioer 
in  the  twelfth  and  tkirteentk  centuries,  the 
writers  enter  upon  tke  peculiarly  episcop%il 
and  clerical  question,  pointing  out  kow  mar- 
velloMsly  ex'ery  little  chan^  Toorked  in  one 
direction,  invariably  tending  to  throw  the 
rule  of  the  Church  into  tke  fower  of  Rome  ; 
and  how  tke  grtnvtk  of  new  institutions,  like 
the  monastic  orders  and  tke  Inquisition,  s^adu- 
ally  witkdrew  tke  conduct  of  affairs  from  tke 


Bishops  of  tke  Church  in  general^  and  consoli- 
dated the  Papal  influence.  For  all  tkis ^  kow- 
ez'er,  unless  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  witk  a 
mere  magnified  table  of  contents^  tke  reader 
must  be  referred  to  tke  book  itself ^  in  •mkich  ke 
will  find  tke  interest  sustained  v/itkout  flag- 
ging to  the  end."  —Pali.  Mall  Gazettk. 

'*  In  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany, 
there  kas  already  appeared  a  multitude  of  dis- 
quisitions on  tkxs  subject.  Among  tkese  seve- 
ral are  tke  acknowledged  compositions  of  men 
of  kigk  standing  in  tke  Roman  Catkolic  world, 
— men  admittedly  entitled  to  speak  wth  the 
authority  that  must  attach  to  established  re- 
putation :  but  not  one  of  tkem  kas  kitkerto 
produced  a  ttvnir  uu>re  likely  to  create  a  dee^ 
impression  tkan  tke  anonymous  German  Pub- 
lication at  tke  kead  of  this  notice.  It  is  not 
a  piece  of  merely  polemical  venting,  it  is  a 
treatise  dealing  xvitk  a  large  subject  in  an 
impressive  tkougk^rtisan  manner,  a  treatise 
grave  in  tone,  solid  in  matter,  etnd  bristling 
^•ith  forcible  and  novel  illustrations.** — Sfsc- 

TATOR. 

'*  R umour  will,  no  doubt,  be  busy  with  its 
conjectures  as  to  tke  natne  TvkicA  lurks  beneath 
ike  nom  de  plume  of  *  yanus.*  IVe  elo  not 
intend  to  offer  any  contribution  towards  tke 
elucidation  of  the  mystery,  unless  it  be  a  con- 
tribution to  say  that  tke  book  bears  internal 
rz-idence  of  being  tke  Tfork  of  a  Catkolic,  and 
th,it  tkere  are  not  many  Catholics  in  Europe 
^•ho  could  kave  "written  it.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  it  is  no  exaggerated  fn^ise  to  characterise 
it  as  the  most  damaging  assault  on,  Ultra- 
montanism  that  has  appeared  im  modem 
times.  Its  learning  is  copious  and  complete, 
yet  so  admirably  arranged  tkat  it  iuvariably 
illustrates  witkout  overlaying  tke  argument. 
The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  aud  tkere  is  no 
attempt  at  rhetoric .  It  is  a  piece  of  cool 
and  masterly  dissection,  edl  tke  tmore  terrible 
for  the  passionless  manner  im  wkiek  tke 
author  conducts  the  operation^' — TlMBB. 
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PAROCHIAL  AND  PLAIN  SERMONS.  By  John  Henry 
NewmAxN,  B.D.,  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  CoPELAND,  Rector  of  Famham,  Essex.  From  the  Text  of  the  last 
Editions  published  by  Messrs.  ^Rivington.  In  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  5J. 
each. 

SERMONS  BEARING  UPON  SUBJECTS  OP  THE  DAY. 

By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copkland, 
Rector  of  Farnham,  Essex.  From  the  Text  of  the  last  Edition  published  by 
Messrs.  Rivington.  Printed  uniformly  with  the  "Parochial  and  Plain 
Sermons."     With  an  Index  of  Dates  of  all  the  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 

EXAMINATION    OP    CONSCIENCE    UPON    SPECIAL 

SUBJECTS.  Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  of  Tronson. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  the  **  Ascetic  Library,'*  a  Series  of  Translations  of 
Spiritual  Works  for  Devotional  Reading  from  Catholic  Sources.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.    Square  crown  8vo.     5^. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  OXFORD.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.     5J. 

THE  THRESHOLD  OP  PRIVATE  DEVOTION.  New  Edition. 
i8mo.     I  J*. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  Chr.  Words- 
worth,    D.D.,    Bishop  of  Lincoln,   formerly  Canon  of  Westminster,  and 
Archdeacon. 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel,  being  Part  II.  of  Volume  V.     Imperial 
8vo.     2IJ. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  From  its  Founda- 
tion  in  1553  to  the  present  date.  By  Septimus  Rivington,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    With  Plates.  Small  4to.     14s,    ' 


PETRONILLA ;  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Frederick  George 
Lee,  Author  of  "The  King's  Highway,"  "  Poems,"  &c  Second  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     31.  6d. 

JOHN  WESLEY'S  PLACE  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY  DE- 

TERM  IN  ED,  with  the  aid  of  F'acts  and  Documents  unknown  to,  or  un- 
noticed by,  his  Biographers.  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  M.R.I.A.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  a  New  and  Authentic  Portrait. 
Small  8vo.     5^.  6d, 

oftheeighteenthcentHry.tnadirectiondiJ^eteni 
from  that  taken  by  the  Protestant  Re/ormert^ 
and  with  a  constant  regard  to  the  rules  and 
traditions  of  Catholic  antiquity.  The  author 
has  allowed  himself  but  small  space  for  his 
worh,  but  he  has  done  it  most  e/^ctivefy,  and 
in  a  literary  style  at  once/orcibUandrefinedJ* 

EXAMINEK. 


"  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  lucid  and 
interesting  chain  0/  argument  by  which  Mr. 
Urlin  demonstrates  his  proposition,  7vhich  is 
at  /irst  startling  by  its  noi'clty,  and  makes  it 
plain  that  the  real  place  of  John  H'esley  in 
Church  History  is  that  0/  'a  Church  revivalist,* 
forming,  and  partly  carrying  out,  a  grand 
design  jfor  a  renovation  of  the  English  Church 
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THE  REFORMATION  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  BNQIiAND : 

its   History,  Principles,   and   Results,  A.D.    1514-1547.      By  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kennington,  Oxford.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     i6j. 


•'  TAr  reader  toil  I  gladly  ackntnvledee  the 
impartiality  0/  treatment  and  liberality  of 
tone  which  are  conspicuous  in  every  Paf^e.  It 
is  distinctly  a  learned  book.  The  author  is 
not  a  second-hand  retailer  of  facts ;  he  is  a 
painstaking,  conscientious  student,  7vho  de- 
rh'es  his  knoivledg^e  from  original  sources, 
II 'e  have  said  that  ne  does  not  command  a 
brilliant  style ;  but  he  is  bv  no  fneans  a  dull 
ivriter — on  the  contrary,  he  is  alivays  read- 
able, sometimes  very  interestingy  and  shows 
considerable  skill  in  the  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment  of  his  facts." — Times. 

"  J/r.   Blunt  gives  us,  in  this  volume,  an 
instalment  history  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
ft' 


Just  proportions  o^ 
rfully 


a  history,  and  ivritten 
carefully  from  contemporary  documents  and 
eindence  .  .  .  7vith  scholarly  knowledge,  tuith 
an  independent  judgment,  and  tvith  careful 
support  given  to  each  statement  by  quotation 
of  evidence.  And  Mr.  Blunt  has  gtven  greater 
effect  to  his  narrative  by  a  skilful  division  and 
grouping  of  his  subjects.  Undoubtedly,  he 
writes  upon  very  definite  views  and  principles. 


but  those  vieTos  and  principles  are  not  forced 
upon  the  facts,  but  are  educed  from  them,  as 
their  necessary  results.  The  true  eucount,  in- 
deed, of  his  book  is,  that  it  is  a  sketch  of  the  reign 
of  ffenry  VIII.  in  its  theological  changes, 
luhich  pro7>es  in  detail  the  Church  view  of 
those  changes.  And  if  thett  view  is  the  true 
view,  ho7v  can  a  true  history  do  otherwise? 
The  merit  of  a  history  is,  that  it  allows  facts 
to  evoh'e  views,  and  does  not  pervert  or  con- 
ceal facts  in  order  to  force  upon  them  precon- 
ceived vie7vs  of  its  07tm.  A  nd  Ttrhen  we  cha- 
racterize Mr.  Blunfs  volume  as  stating  the 
Church's  case  throughout,  we  conceive  it  to  he 
an  ample  justification  to  say  that  if  he  is  to 
relate  the  facts  fairly  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise ;  that  he  fairly  alleges  the  facts,  attd  the 
facts  prove  his  ease.  IVe  hold'the  book,  then, 
to  be  a  solid  and  valuable  euidttion  to  our 
Church  history,  just  because  it  does  in  the 
main  establish  the  Church  case,  and  bring  it 
ably  and  clearly  before  the  public t  upon  ttnan- 
nverable  evidence,  impartially  and  on  the 
whole  correctly  stated,  — Guardian. 
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The  following  is  the  plan  of  this  new  and  comprehensive  Commentary  : — 

1.  Every  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  printed  in  a  large  and  clear  type  ; 
and  side  by  side  with  all  the  translated  or  adapted  portions  are  the  Latin,  Greek, 
or  old  English  originals  from  which  they  were  derived. 

2.  Introductory  Essays  are  prefixed  to  every  section  of  the  Prayer  Book  which 
seemed  to  require  them,  illustrating  generally  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Ser- 
vices, &c.,  to  which  they  are  attached.  These  Introductions  form  distinct  treatises 
on  Divine  Worship,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Holy  Baptism,  &c. 

3.  A  large  body  of  foot-notes  is  appended,  in  which  the  details  of  every  Prayer, 
Rubric,  &c.,  are  carefully  and  minutely  commented  upon  with  a  view  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  their  real  history  and  meaning. 

4.  The  Sundays  and  all  other  Holy  Days  are  fully  illustrated  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  their  observance  by  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. 

5.  To  every  Psalm  there  is  annexe<l  a  carefully-arranged  set  of  marginal  refer- 
ences, and  a  condensed  note  showing  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  in  Divine 
Service.  These  notes  and  references  are  especially  directed  towards  drawing  out 
the  Christology  of  the  Psalms,  and  form  a  Commentary  of  themselves. 

Throughout  the  work  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  \\Titers  to  put  into  the  reader's 
possession  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Prayer  Book)  the  results  of  the  extensive 
study  and  research  which  have  been  aj^plied  to  Liturgical  subjects  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  Press  justify  the  Publishers  in  offering 
this  Commentary  to  the  public  as  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  appeared  :  valu- 
able and  interesting  to  all  who  desire  thoroughly  to  understand  the  Devotional 
System  of  the  Church  of  England. 


